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Meinen  Eltern. 


Vorwort. 

Indem  ich  hiermit  die  vorliegende  Untersuchung  der 
Oeflfentlichkeit  übergebe,  bemerke  ich,  dass  sie,  auf  Anregung 
des  Herrn  Professor  Dr.  Morsbach  entstanden,  in  ihren  wesent- 
lichen Bestandteilen  bereits  der  philosophischen  Fakultät  der 
Universität  Göttingen  als  Dissertation  vorgelegen  hat,  aber  nur 
zum  geringsten  Teile  (Flexionslehre)  als  solche  gedruckt  wor- 
den ist. 

Ich  hoffe  damit  einen  nicht  unwillkommenen  Beitrag  zur 
Methode  und  Geschichte  der  englischen  Syntax  geliefert  zu 
haben,  im  weiteren  auch  zur  Erklärung  und  zum  Verständnis 
von  Werken  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts,  insbesondere 
Shaksperes,  beizutragen. 

Der  ganzen  Arbeit  liegt  der  Hauptgedanke  zu  Grunde, 
eine  Reihe  grammatischer  Erscheinungen  durch  einen  grösseren 
Zeitabschnitt  hindurch  zu  verfolgen  und  in  historischen  Zu- 
sammenhang mit  früheren  und  späteren  Sprachepochen  zu 
bringen.  Vorläufig  wird  auf  diese  Weise  gerade  auf  dem  Ge- 
biete der  Grammatik  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts  mehr  er- 
reicht werden,  als  durch  die  Betrachtung  des  Sprachgebrauchs 
eines  einzelnen  Schriftstellers,  die  so  lange  lückenhaft  bleiben 
muss,  als  wir  nicht  auf  Grund  historischer  Untersuchungen 
einzelner  Erscheinungen  Individuelles  vom  Allgemeingültigen 
trennen  können. 

Leider  macht  sich  der  Mangel  an  kritisch  wirklich  zu- 
verlässigen Ausgaben  noch   recht   fühlbar;   so  habe   auch   ich 
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eine  Eeihe  von  Texten  (Dodsley-Hazlitt,  Dyce,  Fairholt's  Lyly 
Ausgabe,  sowie  die  von  Sidneys  Arcadia)  benutzen  müssen, 
die  auf  streng  wissenschaftliche  Genauigkeit  keinen  oder  nur 
geringen  Anspruch  machen  können  und  daher  rein  lautlichen 
oder  metrischen  Untersuchungen  nicht  zu  Grunde  gelegt  werden 
dürfen.  Auch  kritische  Ausgaben ,  die  auf  genauen  Abdruck 
Anspruch  erheben,  sind  nicht  immer  unbedingt  zuverlässig;  man 
vergl.  zu  diesem  Punkte  die  interessante  Bemerkung  Habersangs 
inbetreff  der  Ausgaben  Coopers  und  Arbers  von  Kalph  Roister 
Doister,  Beilage  zum  Progr.  des  Adolphinums  zu  Bückeburg  1875. 
Wenn  ich  nun  auch  das  Gebiet  des  Lautlichen  nicht  ganz  habe 
umgehen  können,  so  sind  doch  die  Ergebnisse  meiner  lautlichen 
Erörterungen,  insbesondere  die  in  §  1  angestellten  Betrachtungen 
über  die  englische  Orthographie  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts 
durch  die  weit  tiberwiegende  Zahl  der  benutzten  kritisch  ge- 
nauen Ausgaben  hinreichend  gesichert;  auf  den  syntaktischen 
Teil,  in  dem  ich  den  Kern  meiner  Abhandlung  sehe,  hat  die 
UnZuverlässigkeit  einzelner  Texte  so  gut  wie  gar  keinen  Einfluss. 
Dass  uns  selbst  in  den  alten  Drucken  noch  nicht  eo  ipso 
die  sprachliche  Form  des  Autors  vorliegt,  und  dass  wir  ohne 
etwaige  Zuhtilfenahme  anderer  Kriterien  nicht  entscheiden 
können,  was  dem  Verfasser  und  was  den»  Drucker  angehört, 
möchte  ich  auch  an  dieser  Stelle  wie  in  §  1  Ende  noch  einmal 
betonen. 

Bei  der  Wiedergabe  von  Belegstellen  (über  die  Wahl  der- 
selben siehe  Ende  der  Einleitung  p.  2)  habe  ich  mir  mit  Rück- 
sicht auf  den  Raum  eine  gewisse  Beschränkung  auferlegen 
müssen;  sollte  sich  für  das  eine  oder  andere  Kapitel  die  An- 
führung weiterer  Belege  als  wünschenswert  herausstellen,  so 
werde  ich  natürlich  jederzeit  aus  meinem  reichhaltigen  etwa 
14000  Zettel  umfassenden  Material  bereitwilligst  weitere  Mit- 
teilungen machen. 

Die  Fülle  des  Materials  hat  mich  auch  bestimmt,  manche 
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Erscheinungen,  für  deren  Auffassimg  sich  keine  neuen  Momente 
ergaben,  doch  durch  Konstatierung  des  Thatbestandes  im  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhundert  vorübergehend  zu  streifen. 

Kleine  Unebenheiten  in  der  Orthographie  deutscher  Wörter 
erklären  sich  durch  den  Anschluss  an  die  in  der  Druckerei 
geltenden  Formen. 

Zum  Schluss  ergreife  ich  mit  Freuden  die  Gelegenheit, 
meinem  hochverehrten  Lehrer,  Herrn  Prof.  Dr.  Morsbach 
in  Göttingen,  auch  an  dieser  Stelle  meinen  herzlichsten  Dank 
auszusprechen  für  die  vielseitigen  Anregungen  auf  dem  Gebiet 
der  Anglistik,  insbesondere  ferner  für  das  mir  und  meiner 
Arbeit  entgegengebrachte  Interesse  und  den  stets  in  liebens- 
würdigster Weise  erteilten  Rat,  sowie  für  die  freundliche 
Uebernahme  der  3.  Korrektur. 


Göttingen  im  Juni  1897. 


Heinrich  Spies. 

Dr.  phü. 
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Einleitendes  über  Anlage  der  Arbeit,  Methode,  Quellen  etc. 

Da  es  uns  in  unserer  Untersuchung  vor  allen  Dingen  darauf 
ankam,  darzulegen,  wie  sich  die  Formen  und  die  einzelnen 
syntaktischen  Erscheinungen  des  Englischen  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert in  der  Sprache  des  Volkes  und  in  der  der  Gebildeten 
zeigten,  so  haben  wir  uns  zunächst  au  diejenigen  Quellen  ge- 
halten, welche  Gerber  seiner  Arbeit  über  die  Substantivierung 
des  Adjektivs  (Diss.  Göttingen  1895)  zu  Grunde  gelegt  hat, 
und  die  teils  ein  durchaus  volkstümliches  Gepräge  tragen,  weil 
sie  entweder  für  weite  Kreise  der  Bevölkerung  bestimmt  oder 
direkt  dem  Borne  der  Volkssprache  entsprungen  waren,  teils 
die  Ausdrucksweise  der  damaligen  gebildeten  Stände,  teils  auch 
endlich  die  gehobene  Sprache  der  Poesie  wiederspiegeln. 

In  dem  Glauben  jedoch,  dass  diese  allein  nicht  gentigen 
würden,  ein  wirklich  deutliches  Bild  der  pronominalen  Ver- 
hältnisse im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  zu  geben,  haben  wir  zur 
Vervollständigung  unseres  Materials  weitere  Quellen  verschie- 
dener Art  und  Zeit  in  den  Kreis  unserer  Betrachtung  gezogen 
und  konnten  dadurch  teils  in  manchen  und  nicht  unwesent- 
lichen Punkten  die  Sicherheit  unserer  Resultate  erhöht  finden, 
teils  für  einzelne  Erscheinungen  weiteres  schätzbare  Material 
beibringen. 

So  haben  wir  denn  noch,  abgesehen  von  den  sämtlichen 
von  Dodsley-Hazlitt  veröffentlichten  (Bd.  I — VII)  Erzeug- 
nissen der  dramatischen  Literatur  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  die 
sich  ja  überhaupt  wegen  der  dialogischen  Form  für  die  Eigen- 
heiten der  Umgangssprache  als  fruchtbar  erweisen  musste, 
besonders  solche  Texte  der  Camden  Society  benutzt,  die,  weil 
fast  ausschliesslich  nicht  zum  Drucke  bestimmt  und  nur  den 
Zwecken  der  Gegenwart  dienend,  als  direkter  unverfälschter 
Ausdruck  der  gesprochenen  Volkssprache  des  15.  bezw.  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts augesehen  werden  dürfen. 
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Für  die  Regierungszeit  Heinrichs  VIII.  boten  uns  ferner 
die  gerade  edierten  Texte  Flügels  willkommenen  Stoff  aus 
allen  Gebieten  der  Literatur. 

Von  den  bedeutenderen  Dramatikern  haben  wir  auch  die 
lyrischen  Sachen,  von  Marlowe  auch  dessen  Uebersetzungen 
aus  dem  Lateinischen  berücksichtigt,  zu  denen,  wie  auch  zu 
Th.  More's  Utopia  das  lateinische  Original  so  weit  als  ratsam 
zur  Vergleichung  herangezogen  wurde. 

Inbetreff  der  Anlage  der  Arbeit  mag  weiter  bemerkt 
werden,  dass  es  uns  nicht  wünschenswert  erschien,  in  der 
Syntax  nur  den  Zustand  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  zu  schil- 
dern, dass  wir  vielmehr  so  weit  als  tunlich  und  möglieh  auf 
die  älteren  Sprachperioden  des  Englischen  zurückgegriffen 
haben,  da  ohne  sie  an  ein  gründliches  Verständnis  der  Sprache 
unseres  Uebergangszeitraumes  nicht  gedacht  werden  kann. 
Vom  Jahre  1600  ab  haben  wir  alsdann  in  der  Regel  bei  jeder 
einzelnen  Erscheinung,  um  ein  in  sich  geschlossenes  Gesamt- 
bild derselben  zu  geben,  die  weitere  Entwicklung  bis  heute, 
wenn  auch  meist  nur  mit  knappen  Worten,  angeknüpft  und 
hierbei  insbesondere  die  Sprache  Shaksperes,  in  geringerem 
Masse  die  des  archaisierenden  Spencer,  berücksichtigt. 

Was  die  Belege  anlangt,  so  sind  stets  alle  (wenn  auch  oft 
nur  durch  Seitenangabe)  dann  gegeben,  wenn  dieselben  recht 
gering  an  Zahl  und  daher  durch  ihre  Seltenheit  wertvoll,  oder 
so  wichtig  waren,  dass  auch  trotz  ihres  grösseren  Umfanges 
eine  Wiedergabe  sämtlicher  Belege  wünschenswert  erscheinen 
musste.  Wo  wir  nur  einzelne  Belege  oder  eine  Auswahl  geben, 
ist  das  stets  besonders  vermerkt.  In  der  Regel  wird  nach 
Seiten  (und  Zeilen)  zitiert,  in  den  P.  L.  nach  Briefen  (und 
Seiten),  in  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella  nach  Sonetten,  in 
Bale's  Thre  Lawes,  Gorboduc,  Mario we's  Tamburlaine,  Doctor 
Faustus,  Jew  of  Malta  nach  Versen. 
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*  The  Paston  Letters  1422—1509,  ed.  James  Gairdner,  Bir- 
mingham 1872 — 75. 

*  Plumpton  Correspondence  1460— 1551,ed.Camden Society 
Nr.  4,  London  1839. 
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The  Trial  of  Treasure  1567,  ed.  D.  H.  III,  257  ff. 

Like  Will  to  Like  1568,  ed.  D.  H.  III,  303  ff. 

The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science  vor  1569,  ed.  D.  H.  II, 

321  ff 
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*  Letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth   and   King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  1582—1602,  ed.  Camd.  Soc.  Nr.  46,  London  1849. 

The  Three  Ladies  of  London  1584,  ed.  D.  H.  VI,  245  ff. 
Christopher  Marlowe  1564 — 93: 

1.  Tamburlaine  1587,  ed.  Wagner,  Heilbronn  1885. 

2.  Doctor   Faustus   nach   1587,   ed.  Breymann   und  Wagner, 
Heilbronn  1889. 

3.  Jew  of  Malta  1589—90,  ed.  Wagner,  Heilbronn  1889. 

4.  Edward  IL  1589—90. 

5.  Massacre  of  Paris  1592. 

6.  Tragedy  of  Dido.  \ 

7.  Hero  and  Leander.  [  Vor 

8.  Ovid's  Elegies.  1593 

9.  The  First  Book  of  Luean.   ) 

*  Correspondence  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  ofLeycester 
1585—86,  ed.  Camd.  Soc.  Nr.  27,  London  1844. 

The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  1587,  ed.  D.  H.  IV,  249  ff. 


ed.  Alex.  Dyce, 
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John  Udall:  1.  The  State  of  the  Church  of  England  1588,  ed. 

Arb.  Engl.  Schol.  Libr.  Nr.  5; 

2.  A  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  ib.  Nr.  9. 
Martin  Marprelate:  The  Epistle  1588,  ed.  Arb.  Engl.  Schol. 

Libr.  Nr.  11. 
Thomas  Kyd  1557(?)-1594(?): 

1.  The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo  um  1588,  ed.  D.H.  IV,  345  ff. 

2.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  um  1588,  ed.  D.  H.  V,  1  ff.; 

3.  Cornelia  1594,  ed.  D.  H.  V,  175  ff. 
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troversy  1588—90,  ed.  Arb.  Engl.  Schol.  Libr.  Nr.  8. 
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1.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  1591. 

2.  Orlando  Furioso  1591. 

3.  A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England  vor  1592. 

4.  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  vor  1592. 

5.  James  the  Fourth  1592. 

6.  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon  1592. 
Kleinere  Dichtungen,  Bd.  II,  215  ff. 
George  Peele  1552  (?)- 1598  (?): 

Dramatic  Works,  ed.  Alex.  Dyce,  London  1829. 

1.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris  1584. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  1591. 

3.  The  old  Wives  Tale  1592. 

4.  The  Chronicle  of  Edward  L,  1593. 

5.  David  and  Bethsabe  1598. 
Kleinere  Dichtungen,  Bd.  II,  147  ff. 

SirClyomon  andSirClamydes  (früher  Peele  zugeschrieben), 

ed.  Alex.  Dyce,  London  1883. 
The  Three  Ladies  of  London  1584,  ed.  D.  H.  VI,  245  ff. 
The   Three  Lords   and   Three   Ladies  of  London  1590, 

ed.  D.  H.  VI,  371  ff 
Tancred  and  Gismonda  (15G8)  1591,  ed.  D.  H.  VII,  27  ff. 


Soliman  and  Perseda  1592(?),  ed.  D.  H.V,  253flf. 
Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw  1593,  ed.  D.  H.  V,  375  ff. 
A  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  1594,  ed.  D.  H.  VI,  503  ff. 
Thomas  Lodge:  The  Wounds  of  Civill  War  1594,  edD.H.VII, 

97  ff. 
Mucedorus  1598,  ed.  D.  H.  VII,  199  ff. 
The   two   ang'i-y   women   of  Abington  1599,  ed.  D.  H.  VII, 

261  ff. 
Richard  Barnfield,  Poems  1594 — 98,  ed.  Arb.  Engl.  Scholar's 

Library  Nr.  14. 
Look  about  You  1600,  ed.  D.  H.  VII,  385  ff. 

*  The   Diary  of  Philip   Henslowe,   ed.   Collier,   Sh.  Soc. 
London  1845  (p.  1—181  i.  e.— 1600). 

*  The  Alleyn   Papers,   ed.   Collier,  Sh.   Soc.   London  1843 
(p.  1—22  i.  e.— 1598). 


Flexionslehre. 


Allgemeines  zur  Orthographie. 

§  1. 

Bei  der  Darstellung  einer  Flexionslelire  aus  dem  Gebiete 
der  älteren  Sprachperioden  des  Englischen,  wie  jeder  anderen 
Sprache,  spielt  die  Orthographie  eine  nicht  unbedeutende 
KoUe.  Das  darf  wie  für  das  Ae.  und  Me.  in  gleichem  Masse 
auch  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  gelten, 

Die  Orthographie  dieser  Zeit  ist  so  wenig  oder  noch 
weniger  einheitlich  (wenn  sich  auch  Caxton  um  eine  Sichtung 
und  Sonderung  der  überlieferten  Schriftzeichen  bemüht  hatte, 
Römstedt,  Schriftspr.  bei  Caxt.  p.  53) ,  als  es  die  des  heutigen 
Englisch  ist,  und  doch  können  wir  in  den  uns  erhaltenen  Denk- 
mälern in  Bezug  auf  die  Orthographie  einen  wesentlichen  Unter- 
schied wahrnehmen  und  diese  mit  Rücksicht  hierauf  in  zwei 
grosse  Gruppen  zerlegen. 

Während  nämlich  diejenigen  Erzeugnisse  der  Literatur 
des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts,  welche  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Entstehung 
oder  kurz  darauf  durch  Drucke  allgemein  verbreitet  wurden, 
(wir  bezeichnen  sie  mit  Gruppe  I),  eine  im  Ganzen  ziemlich 
geregelte  (soweit  überhaupt  von  einer  Einheitlichkeit  die  Rede 
sein  kann)  Orthographie  aufweisen,  zeigen  umgekehrt  die  erst 
in  unserer  Zeit  auf  Grund  handschriftlicher  Aufzeichnungen 
buchstabengetreu  veröffentlichten  Schriften  (Gruppe  II)  eine 
in  den  mannigfachsten  Variationen  wechselnde,  oft  bis  zur  Un- 
kenntlichkeit die  Wörter  verstümmelnde  und  daher  nicht  selten 
sinnentstellende  Orthographie.  Diese  letztere  Gruppe  steht  an 
Umfang  der  ersteren  bedeutend  nach,  sie  setzt  sich  fast  durch- 
weg aus  Schriftwerken  zusammen,  die  allein  privaten,  vielfach 
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nur  momentanen,  Interessen  dienen  sollten  und  bei  denen  daher 
noch  weniger  als  bei  anderen  von  ihren  Verfassern  an  einen 
Druck  gedacht  worden  ist.  Dazu  kommt,  dass  sie  wegen  ihres 
Stoffes  für  die  Allgemeinheit  in  damaliger  Zeit  meist  von  keinem 
oder  so  geringem  Interesse  waren,  dass  sich  hier  ein  etwaiger 
„Raubdruck",  der  bei  Erzeugnissen  besonders  des  Dramas 
meist  auf  einen  pekuniären  Erfolg  rechnen  durfte,  keineswegs 
gelohnt  hätte. 

Erst  unsere  Zeit  hat,  angeregt  durch  Interessen  mancherlei 
Art,  solches  handschriftliche  Material,  dass  sich  besonders  aus 
der  Brief-  und  Tagebuchliteratur  des  15,  und  16.  Jahrhunderts 
zusammensetzt,  weiteren  Kreisen  durch  den  Druck  zugänglich 
gemacht.  (Um  eine  doppelte  Aufzählung  zu  vermeiden,  haben 
wir  diese  Texte  der  Gruppe  II  im  Quellenverzeichnis  mit  einem  * 
bezeichnet). 

Was  nun  den  Unterschied  der  Orthographie  in  beiden 
Gruppen  anlangt,  so  können  wir  uns  einen  eingehenderen  Beweis 
ersparen:  ein  vergleichender  Blick  auf  je  eine  Seite  beider 
sowie  die  Betrachtung  unserer  Flexionslehre,  wo  wir  stets  schon 
der  Uebersicht  halber  diese  Unterscheidung  machen  mussten, 
wird  von  der  Richtigkeit  dieser  Tatsache  überzeugen. 

Im  Uebrigen  vergleiche  man  als  besonders  charakteristisch 
bei  Peele  II,  259  „The  Hunting  of  Cupid",  sowie  bei 
Mario  we  II,  336 f.  die  in  der  Anmerkung  wiedergegebene  zweite 
Version  einer  Szene  aus  „The  Massacre  at  Paris",  welche 
beide  auf  Grund  einer  Handschrift  gedruckt  sind,  mit  der 
auf  alten  Drucken  beruhenden  Umgebung.  Gerade  das 
letztere  ist  besonders  deshalb  lehrreich,  weil  es  sich  um  zwei 
verschiedene  Versionen  ein  und  derselben  Szene,  also  zum  Teil 
auch  um  die  gleichen  Worte  in  der  gleichen  Materie  handelt, 
welche  die  Verschiedenartigkeit  der  Orthographie  zeigen. 

Schliesslich  mag  noch  als  weiterer  charakteristischer  Beleg 
auf  die  vielfach  wechselnde  Schreibung  der  Dramentitel  in 
Henslowe's  Diary  (z.  B.  84  Joranymo,  87  Jeronymo,  88  Joro- 
nymo,  89  Joronemo,  90  Jeronemo,  91  Jeroneymo)  gegenüber  der 
einheitlichen  in  der  Druckausgabe  (Jeronimo)  hingewiesen 
vk'erden.     Ganz  ähnlich  steht  es  mit  dem  Namen  Shaksperes. 

Also    eine    im    ganzen    ziemlich    geregelte    Ortho- 
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graphie  in  Gruppe  I,  grösste  Unsicherheit  und  Regel- 
losigkeit in  Gruppe  IL 

Wie  ist  das  zu  erklären? 

Der  Grund  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Er  kann  kein  andrer 
sein,  als  der,  dass  in  elisabethanischer  Zeit  Drucker  oder  Ver- 
leger, die  oft  auch  in  einer  Person  vereinigt  waren,  die  zum 
Druck  bestimmten  Werke  in  der  handschriftlichen  Vorlage, 
welche  zweifellos  ebenso  wie  unsere  Texte  der  Gruppe  II  die 
durch  mancherlei  Einwirkungen  phonetischer  und 
analogischer  Art  beeinflusste  Naivität  und  Indivi- 
dualität des  einzelnen  Schreibers  (Autors)  haben  zu  Tage 
treten  lassen,  in  Bezug  auf  ihre  Orthographie  normalisierten. 

Wenn  nun  dieses  der  Fall  ist,  so  ergiebt  sich  daraus  als 
nächste  Folge  eine  weitere  erhebliche  Stütze  für  die  von 
Morsbach  (Verhdlg.  des  Philologentages  zu  Bonn  1895,  neu- 
philol.  Sektion,  p.  105 ff.)  aufgestellte  Ansicht,  dass  in  elisa- 
bethanischer Zeit  Verleger  und  Drucker,  nicht  aber 
der  Autor,  die  Gestalt  des  Druckes  bestimmten,  dass 
also  die  Schriften  dieser  Zeit  nicht  in  der  ihnen  vom  Autor 
gegebenen  sondern  vielfach  entstellten  und  mit  Fremdem  ver- 
mischten, daher  durchaus  unzuverlässigen  Gestalt  auf  uns  ge- 
kommen sind. 

In  der  nun  folgenden  Flexionslehre  wird  sich,  wie  gesagt, 
der  von  uns  aufgestellte  Satz  im  Einzelnen  bestätigt  finden. 
Es  mag  jedoch  bemerkt  werden,  dass  wir  nicht  alle  kleinen 
graphischen  Varianten  der  Gruppe  II  anführen  werden,  die  sich 
nur  als  lautlich  bedeutungslose  Schreibfehler  dokumentieren 
und  daher  für  unsere  Zwecke  und  auch  die  anderer  auf  keinen 
Wert  Anspruch  machen  können.  Dagegen  sind  ethymologisch 
verschiedene  Formen  von  blossen  Schreibungen  durch  Hinzu- 
setzung der  betreffenden  me.  Form  unterschieden  worden,  wie 
es  denn  auch  wünschenswert  erschien,  auf  die  Schreibungen 
der  beiden  Quarto-Ausgaben  von  Shaksperes  Sommernachtstraum, 
der  ersten  Folio-Ausgabe  der  Shakspere'schen  Dramen 
und  der  ersten  Quarto-Ausgabe  von  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  soweit  wir  sie  bei  Wtirzner,  Lummert  und  Rost  belegt 
fanden,  zu  verweisen. 


Personalpronomen. 


Personalpronomen  der  1.  Person. 

§  2.     I. 

Als  Regel  gilt  I. 

Anm.  1 :  Häufig  im  15.  Jahrhundert  in  den  P.  L.,  vereinzelt  auch  sonst 
(Digby  Myst.  65;  292,  Fox  83,  84),  und  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (Fl.  113/49, 
1457,  223/4)  also  fast  ausschliesslich  bei  Gruppe  II,  findet  sich  die  ältere 
Schreibung  y,  i,  die  meist  mit  I  wechselt. 

Anm.  2:  Im  16.  Jahrhundert  tritt,  vornehmlich  in  der  dramatischen 
Literatur  und  hier  wieder  besonders  an  solchen  Stellen,  wo  Bauern  oder 
den  unteren  Ständen  angehörige  Personen  auftreten,  zumeist  auch  offenbar, 
um  eine  komische  Wirkung  zu  erzielen,  die  südliche  Form  ich  auf;  vgl. 
hierzu  Panning  37flF. 

Und  zwar  als  ich:  Cambyses  218,  223,  Nice  Wanton  169,  178,  Dämon 
and  P.  58,  69,  81,  Calisto  and  Mel.  73  etc.,  überaus  häufig  in  G.  G.  Needle 
175,  176,  177  etc.,  Sir  Clyomon  518a; 

als  ych:  Bale,  Thre  Lawes  399,  423; 

als  iche:  Puttenham  213  (Citat  aus  seinem  nicht  erhaltenen  Interlude 
„The  Woer"); 

als  cha:  Sir  Clyomon  515b  (4  mal),  516a  (2  mal),  516b  etc.; 

als  che:  Trial  of  Treasure  272,  Greene,  Look.  Glass  96. 
^  In  zahlreichen  Fällen  wird  (wie  schon  me.  cf.  Morsb.  me.  Gr.  §  51) 
dieses  ich  mit  dem  folgenden  Worte,  welches  meist  das  Verbum  ist,  falls 
dieses  mit  einem  Vokal  oder  den  Konsonanten  h,  iv  beginnt,  unter  Verlust 
des  anlautenden  i  von  ich  und  (doch  nicht  ausnahmslos  s.  u.)  des  h,  w 
verschmolzen. 

So  entstehen  die  Verbindungen: 

chever  für  ich  ever :  G.  G.  Needle  241 ; 

Cham  für  ich  am:  Cambyses  219,  223,  G.  G.  Needle  175,  176,  179  etc. 
(als  chim.  ib.  192),  Trial  of  Treasure  280,  Like  Will  to  Like  313,  Dämon 
and  P.  70,  81,  84,  Rare  Triumphs  205,  Sir  Clyomon  515  b,  518a  etc.,  Knack 
to  Know  a  Knave  547 ; 

chwas  für  ich  ivas:  Dämon  and  Pithias  73; 

chwere  für  ich  ivere:  G.  G.  Needle  179; 

chave  für  ich  have:  Cambyses  219,  221,  G.  G.  Needle  181,  185,  Damoo 
and  P.  81,  Sir  Clyomon  515b,  516a  etc.j 
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ch'ave  für  ich  have :  G.  G.  Needle  22 1 ; 

cha  für  ich  have:  Bale,  Tlire  Lawes  397,  G.  G.  Needle  196,  212  etc., 
Like  Will  to  Like  314,  327,  Dämon  and  P.  69,  70,  Greene,  Look.  Gl.  96, 
wieder  aufgelöst  in  'Ch'a,  (Ch'a) :  G.  G.  Needle  224,  226,  (254) ; 

chad  für  ich  had:  G.  G.  Needle  178,  179,  192  etc.,  Like  Will  t.  L.  331; 

cheard  für  ich  heard:  G.  G.  Needle  205,  220; 

chope  für  ich  hope:  G.  G.  Needle  205; 

chall  für  ich  shall :  G.  G.  Needle  1 82 ; 

Chili  tür  ich  will:  Cainbyses  222,  G.G.  Needle  178,  184,  195  etc.,  Trial 
of  Treasure  280,  Dämon  and  P.  60,  72,  73  etc.,  Sir  Clyomon515b,  516b  etc.; 

chould  für  ich  ivould:  Cambyses  221,  G.  G.  Needle  194,  212,  219  etc., 
(als  chold  G.  G.  Needle  180,  219,  als  chud  Like  Will  to  L.  327),  Dämon  and 
P.  58,  (als  chuld  ib.  79),  Sir  Clyomon  516  a,  518  b  (mit  den  Uebergangsformen 
ch'ivould  G.  G.  Needle  177,   chivold  ib.  176,  195,  ch'ould  ib.  183,  214). 

Diese  Verschmelzung  führte,  da  sie  vielfach  nicht  verstanden  wurde, 
weiter  dazu,  dass  man  durch  nochmaliges  Vorsetzen  von  I  das  Pronomen 
doppelt  ausdrückte:  Cambyses  219  I  chil,  220  I  chould,  G.  G.  Needle  178 
ich  chave;  sogar  in  der  Frage:  G.  G.  Needle  255  Cham  I  not  a  good  son, 
gammer,  cham  I  not? 

Enclisis  von  ich  wurde  nur  einmal  in  einer  Handschrift  von  Calisto 
and  Mel.  (cf.  ib.  73  karych)  beobachtet. 

Anm.  3:  In  Trial  of  Treasure  277  Ick  en  can  ghene  english  spreJcen 
von  tvaer.  erweist  sich  ick  als  aus  dem  Niederländischen  hertibergenommen 
zur  Erreichung  einer  komischen  Wirkung. 

Anm.  4:  Die  Schreibung  ay  für  I  Confl.  ofConsc.  73  bezeichnet  (wie 
ib.  73  may,  75  taym  etc.)  die  schottische  Form  an  einer  beabsichtigten  Dialekt- 
stelle; dieselbe  Schreibung  zeigt  sich  Greene,  James  IV,  aber  nur  im  Vor- 
spiel 73,  76;  wenn  auch  umgekehrt  die  Schreibung  I  für  ay(e)  ,Ja"  vor- 
kommt (cf.  Anm.  5),  so  haben  wir  doch  in  Anbetracht  der  redenden  Person, 
eines  Schotten,  sowie  der  Schreibung  ay  für  i(y)  in  anderen  Wörtern  wie 
ivhay,  may,  thay  lautliche  Geltung  anzunehmen;  vgl.  Luick  §  29,  Panning 
32  f. ;  dass  diese  Schreibung  sich  nur  im  Vorspiel,  nicht  aber  in  den  Zwischen- 
spielen (94flf.,  llOf.,  122 f.,  135 f.),  wo  der  Schotte  weiterhin  auftritt,  fincJet, 
ist  wohl  dem  mangelhaften  Druck  zur  Last  zu  legen;  vgl.  ib.  die  An- 
merkung zu  p.  70  und  94. 

Anm.  5 :  I  wird  infolge  gleicher  Aussprache  (cf.  Shakspere's  Wort- 
spiel von  I  und  ay  [Wurth,  Das  Wortspiel  bei  Shaksperc,  Wien  u.  Leipzig 
1895,  p.  116  f.])  auch  für  das  um  1575  (Oxf.  Dict.)  plötzlich  auftauchende 
aye  =  ja  geschrieben ;  charakteristisch  ausgeprägt  ist  das  bei  L  y  1  y ,  be- 
sonders bei  Antithesen  im  Euphues. 

Vgl.  z.  B.  Euphues  1 83, 

But  she  ivas  amiable,  but  yet  sinful,  but  she  was  young  and  might 
haue  liued,  but  she  ivas  mortall  and  must  haue  dyed.  I  but  hir  youth, 
made  thee  often  merry,  I  but  thine  age  shold  once  make  thee  ivise.  I  but 
hir  greene  yeares  iver  vnfit  for  death,  I  but  thy  hoary  haires  should  dispyse 
life.,  ferner  57,  59,  316,  337  etc.;  zahlreich  auch  bei  karlowe,  aber  nur  im 
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Jew.  218,  356  etc.;  Tamb.  681  etc.,  Faust  73,  79  etc.,  Edw.II  199,  (dagegen 
280  ay),  Lyly,  Mydas  10, 17,  21,  Bombie  73,  78  etc.  etc.;  Kyd,  Jer.  363;  Sidney, 
Are.  611,621 ;  Greene, Menaphon  40,48,56  (hier  wohl  auf  Kosten  d.  Druckers 
zu  setzen,  da  die  anderen,  dramatischen  Werke  keinen  Beleg  aufweisen). 
NB.  Auffallender  Weise  giebt  das  Oxf.  Di  ct.  für  diese  Schreibung 
erst  einen  Beleg  aus  dem  Jahre  1598. 

§  3.    me  (Dat.  und  Acc). 
Als  Regel  gilt  me;   daneben  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert 
die  Sehreibung  wee,  besonders  bei  Gruppe  II;   Wtirzner  p.  149, 
Lummert  p.  11  und  Rost  18  f.  me  und  mee. 

§  4.    we. 
Als  Regel   gilt  we\   daneben  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert 
die  Schreibung  wee,  besonders  bei  Gruppe  TI;  Wtirzner  p.  149, 
Lummert  p.  11  und  Rost  18  f.  me  und  mee. 

§  5.    US. 
Als  Regel  gilt  us.    In  den  P.  L.  graphische  Varianten  ws 
(238,   681/24),   ous  517,  560/291,   welch    letzteres    schwerlich 
mehr  die  alte  Länge  (me.  ous)  als  satzbetonte  Form  bezeichnet. 


Personalpronomen  der  2.  Person. 

§  6.  thou. 
Als  Regel  gilt  thou\  daneben  in  den  P.  L.  häufiger,  im 
16.  Jahrhundert  selten  nur  in  Gruppe  II  die  Schreibung  thow, 
ausserdem  in  den  P.  L.  zahlreiche  graphische  Varianten  mit  g- 
für  y,  in  den  Digby  Myst.  häufig  pou^  thu,  letzteres  auch  Bale, 
Thre  Lawes  und  Kynge  Johan. 

§  7.     thee  (Dat.  und  Acc). 

Als  Regel  gilt  thee;  daneben  in  den  P.  L.  und  Flügels  Texten 
häufiger,  später  seltener  the,  in  den  Digby  Myst.  auch  pe; 
Würzner  p.  139,  Lummert  p.  11  und  Rost  18  f.  the  und  thee. 

Anm. :  Inbetreff  dee  für  thee  R.  R.  Doister  52  cf.  §  45,  Anm.  c. 

§  8.    ye  (Nom.  und  Acc). 
Als  Regel  gilt  ye;  daneben  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  die 
Schreibung  yee  (noch  in  Marl.  Tamb.  und  Faust).    In  den  P.  L. 
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auch  graphische  Varianten  mit  g  für  «/;  Würzner  p.  149,  Liimmert 
p.  11  und  Rost  18  f.  ye  und  yee. 

§  9.    you  (Nom.  und  Aec). 

Als  Regel  gilt  you;  daneben  seltener  yow,  vereinzelt  nur 
in  Gruppe  11  (Egerton  Pap.,  Diary  of  M.,  Leycester  Corr.,  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary)  youe.  Graphische  Varianten  in  den  P.  L.:  yowe, 
yw,  yii  sowie  Schreibungen  mit  3. 

A  n  in. :  Die  Uebergangsstufe  zwischen  God  be  with  you  (ye)  z.  B,  Sir 
Clyomon  500  a  (Bale,  Kynge  Johan  56)  und  dem  jetzigen  Goodby{e)  haben 
wir  Angry  Women  349  God  be  w'  ye,  sir,  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  532,  55.3 
God  b'  tv'  y'. 

Personalpronomen  der  3.  Person. 

§  10.    he. 
Als  Regel  gilt  he;  daneben  im  15.  und  auch  noch  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert nicht  selten  die  Schreibung  hee  (Euphues,  Marprelate, 
Puti,  Sidney,  Leyc.  Corr.  etc.);  Würzner  p.  140,  Lummert  p.  11 

und  Rost  18  f.  he  und  hee. 

Anm.:  Bisweilen  in  den  P.  L.  (210/302,  39(i/20,  527/234),  vornehmlieh 
jedoch  bei  den  Dramatikern  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  l(i.  Jahrhunderts  findet 
sich  die  me.  nur  südlichem  Dialekt  (Stürzen-Becker  39)  angehörende  Form 
ha,  'a,  a,  z.  B.: 

G.  G.  Needle  241,  Rare  Triumphs  177,  Three  Ladies  300,  Marl.,  Edw. 
II  239,  Greene,  Bacon  162,  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  548  und  schliesslich 
ganz  besonders  häufig  bei  Peele,  Edw.  I  98,  142,  157,  164,  177,  Arr.  21,  22, 
38  etc.,  Sir  Clyomon  515b,  518a,  meist  in  satztieft oniger  Stellung  bei  An- 
lehnung an  das  Verb.,  bisweilen  jedoch  auch  an  gehobenen  Stellen,  man  vgl.: 

Mucedorus  240,  What  manner  of  man  was  a?  Lodge,  Wounds  190, 
faith,  a  pretty  fellow  is  a.,  sowie  Peele,  Arr.  48. 

Dieses  auch  zahlreich  bei  Shakspere;  cf.  Deutschbein  §  40. 

§  11.  him. 
Als  Regel  gilt  him;  daneben  im  15.  Jahrhundert  und  in 
der  ersten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  häufig  die  Schreibung 
hym,  in  den  P.  L.,  Texten  Flügels  vereinzelt,  zahlreich  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  hyme,  Digby  Myst.  171/3  hymm,  im  Diary  of 
Machyn  ym  (21, 36),  im  (221)  wie  ys,  is  für  hys,  his  (§  21,  Anm.  1). 

§  12.    she. 
Als  Regel  gilt  she;  daneben  seltener  shee.  In  den  P.  L.  zahl- 
reich, in  den  Digby  Myst.  sowie  im  16.  Jahrhundert  mehrfach, 
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aber  nur  bei  Gruppe  II  sche-^  WUrzner  p.  149,  Lummert  p.  11  und 
Rost  18f.  slie  und  shee.  Graphisclie  Variante  in  den  P.  L.  auch 
che  (197,428/73,  woselbst  auch  cJiall  für  shall  etc.). 

A  n  m. :  Die  me.  (nördl.)  sho  entsprechende  Form  sho  fand  sich  zahllos 
in  den  Digby  Mysteries. 

§  13.  her. 
Als  Regel  gilt  her:,  daneben  vielfach  im  15.  Jahrhundert 
und  häufiger  als  im  16.  (entspr.  me.  hire)  hir,  hyr.  Graphische 
Varianten  in  den  P.  L.  auch  here,  herr(e),  hire,  hyre;  Digby 
Myst.  68/378,  75/550  etc.,  Myst.  ed.  Hone  78,94  sowie  Fl.  138/11 
auch  hur  (ebenfalls  als  poss.  s.  d.  §  22),  was  sich  me.  zuweilen 
im  südlichen  Dialekt  findet;  cf.  Stnrzen-Becker  42. 

§  14.    it. 
Als  Regel  gilt  it;  daneben  im  15.  Jahrhundert,  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert besonders  bei  Gruppe  11  vielfach  yt{t),  sowie  Formen 
mit  noch  erhaltenem  h :  hit,  hyt.    Graphische  Varianten  in  den 
P.  L.  itt,  hitt,  hptt,  hyte. 

§  15.     they. 

Als  Regel  gilt  they\  daneben  im  15.  und  im  16.  Jahrh.  vor- 
wiegend bei  Gruppe  II  die  Schreibungen  the,  tlieie,  in  den  P.  L. 
auch  theye.  In  Gruppe  II  einschliesslich  der  P.  L.  und  Digby  Myst. 
fand  sich  die  me.  (nördl.)  thai  entsprechende  Form  thai,  thay. 

Anm.  1 :  Inbetreflf  P.  L.  68/85,  428/73  dey,  cf.  §  45  Anm.  b.,  inbetreflf 
Three  Ladies  307  day  fiir  thay  =  they  cf.  ib.  Anm.  a. 

Anm.  2:  Confl.  of  Consc.  71  (2  mal),  72,  73,  74  thea  erweisen  sich 
als  beabsichtigte  schottische  Dialektformen. 

§  16.     them. 

Als  Regel  gilt  them;  daneben  im  15.  Jahrhundert  vornehm- 
lich bei  Gruppe  II  die  Schreibung  theme,  sowie  die  Formen 
theim,  theym  (P.  L.  auch  theyme)  =  me.  (Orrm)  pe^ni',  tJiaym, 
thaime,   tham  (P.  L.  auch  thayme)  =  me.  (nördl.)  thaim,  tham. 

Anm.  1:  Die  dem  alten  heom,  hem  entsprechende  südliche  Form 
hem  erscheint  noch  zahlreich  im  15.  Jahrhundert  in  den  P.  L.  als  hem, 
ham,  hym,  im  M.  als  hem,  in  den  Digby  Myst.  als  hem,  vereinzelt  heym, 
seltener  im  elisabethanischen  Drama  in  der  Kürzung  'em,  z.B.:  Marl.,  Jew 
1439,  Edw.  II211  (Lesart),  Three  Ladies  313;  vgl.  Panning  41. 

Anm.  2:  Conti,  of  Consc.  71,  74  tham,  71  theam  sind  beabsichtigte 
schottische  Dialektformen. 

Anm.  3 :  Inbetreflf  Three  Ladies  305  dem  für  them  cf.  §  45  Anm.  a. 
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Allgemeines  zum  Personalpronomen. 

§17. 

1.  Verschmelzung  des  Personalpronomens  mit  an- 
deren Wörtern  (proclisis,  enelisis),  vielfach  verbunden  mit 
Elisionen  und  Apokopen,  ist  in  den  P.  L.  nichts  ungewöhn- 
liches und  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in  hervorragender  Weise  im 
Drama  zu  finden. 

Wir  führen  zur  Veranschaulichung  dessen  die  hauptsäch- 
lichsten an: 

Inbetreff  ich  s.  §  2  Anm.  2; 

Ile  für  Iwai{hj\j,  Myd.  24),  Fll  desgl.  (Peele,  Edw.  195, 
Greene,  Orl.  10),  Fam  für  /  am  (Marlowe,  Verm.  306),  Fsh  für 
I  shall  (Heywood,  Pard.  and  Friar  232); 

thou'rt  für  thou  art  (Ovid  187,  197),  th'art  desgl.  (G.  G. 
Needle  176,  Peele,  Edw.  I  86,  Greene,  Bacon  150),  thou'st  für 
thou  hast  (Angry  Wom.  298,  Look  ab.  you  447),  th'hast  desgl. 
(Greene,  James  93,  Looking  Glass  63),  th'adst  für  thou  hadst 
(G.  G.  Needle  230),  thou'U  für  thou  wilt  (Marlowe,  Verm.  307, 
Greene,  Orl.  33); 

h'hath  für  he  hatli  (Look.  ab.  you  505),  h'äth  desgl.  (Dämon 
and  P.  83),  h'had  für  he  had  (Marl,  Jew  25), 
he's  (Three  Ladies  288,  293),   \ 
heez  (Udall,  State  IX),  (  ^^j.  ^^  ^g 

hys  (P.  L.  396/20),  [ 

so  erklärt  sich  Fox  9  his  is   J 
he'll  für  he  will  (G.  G.  Needle  241,  Greene,  Orl.  33); 

sh'atJi  für  she  hath  (Peele,  Arr.  48),  sh'ase  desgl.  (G.  G. 
Needle  221),  she's  für  she  is  (Greene,  Orl.  40),  sch'was  für  sehe 
was  (Myst.  ed.  Hone  63),  she'llfm  she  will  (Greene,  Bncon  HS); 

we'd  für  ive  would  (Marl,  Edw.  II  176); 

wem  für  we  will  (G.  G.  Needle  184,  Peele,  Edw.  I,  94); 

lefs  für  let  us  (G.  G.  Needle  191,  Greene,  Orl.  12),  shaWs 
für  shall  us  (Kyd,  Jer.  363); 

ye're  für  ye  are  (Angry  Wom.  347),  y'are  desgl.  (Misf.  of 
Arthur  267,  Greene,  Orl.  51,  y'have  für  ye  have  (Misf.  of  Arthur 
275),  you've  für  you  have  (Myst.  ed.  Hone  95),  ye'ad  für  ye  had 
(G.  G.  Needle  213),  youni  für  you  will  (Peele,  Edw.  I  133, 
Greene,  Orl.  42); 
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theyWe  für  they  are  (Jac.  and  Esau  229),  th'are  desgl.  (Misf. 
of  Arthur  306),  Bavnfield,  Poems  19),  they'd  für  Üiey  had  (Marl., 
Edw.  II  234),  they'll  für  they  will  (Misf  of  Arth.  325,  Greene, 
Bacon  164); 

ageynstem  für  ageynst  hem  (P.  L.  207/292); 

His  (G.  G.  Needle  176,  Peele,  Arr.  36,  Greene,  Orl.  32),  'twas 
(G.  G.  Needle  193,  Peele,  Arr.  7),  'twere  (G.  G.  Needle  214,  Marl, 
Edw.  II  266),  Tath  für  it  hath  (Dämon  and  P.  76),  'twill  (G. 
G.  Needle  219,  Peele,  Ale.  120),  'twould  (Greene,  Orl.  42,  Marl, 
Edw.  II  208),  't  must  (Marl,  Edw.  II  241); 

be't  (Marl,  Luean  283),  is't  (Greene,  Pinner  183),  wert,  wer't 
(Heywood,  P.  P.  377,  Greene,  Orl  11),  Jia't  (Peele,  Arr.  25),  do't 
(Jac.  and  Esau  219),  may't  (Marl,  Edw.  II  212),  tvüt  (Greene, 
Orl  37),  an't  (Marl,  Edw.  II  199),  in't  (Angry  Women  341), 
to't  (Peele,  Verm.  202); 

payed  iMY  pay  it  (P.  L.  491/102),  to  hyit,  seydyt,  makyt, 
takyt  (P.  L.  809/214  f.),  insbesondere  bei  unpersönlichen  Verben 
plesyt,  plesid  (graphische  Verwechselung  mit  dem  Praet.),  infolge 
davon,  weil  formelhaft  geworden  und  nicht  mehr  verstanden, 
(wie  bei  cham  §  2  Anm.  2)  doppelte  Bezeichnung  des  Pronomens: 
P.  L.  442/92  Pleasyt  it  you  to  understond  tJie  grete  expens  .  .  . 
ib.  457/108  Lehit  it  goiv  to  wethe  .  .  .; 

sonst  P.  L.  502/186  .  .  .  to  teil  hym  all  mater  howt  it  was; 

schliesslich  findet  fast  regelmässig  enclisis  statt  bei  der 
den  elisabethanischen  Dramatikern  sehr  geläufigen  Wendung 
/  prythee  für  I  pray  thee  (cf.  §  104  Anm.  1). 

§18. 
2.  Grossschreibung  der  Anfangsbuchstaben  der 
Personalp ronomina  findet,  aber  durchaus  nicht  konsequent, 
dann  statt,  wenn  sich  dieselben  auf  Gott  (z.  B.  P.  L.  609/350, 
Everyman  131,  Hickscorner  181),  Christus  (z.  B.  World  and 
Child  274),  vereinzelt  auch,  wenn  sie  sich  auf  Fürstlich- 
keiten beziehen  (Fl  350  f.,  Sidney,  Astr.  XCVI,  II). 


§19. 
3.  Eine  nicht  unbeträchtliche,  sich  teilweise  jedoch  wieder 
ausgleichende  Verschiebung  im  Gebrauch  der  einzelnen  Per- 
sonalpronomina tritt  insofern  ein,  als 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I.  2 
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a)  durch  den  Uebergang  von  unpersönlichen  zu  per- 
sönlichen Verben  (cf.  Anhang  I)  die  früheren  Dative  (formell 
=  acc.)  durch  die  entsprechenden  Nominative, 

b)  die  Accusative  durch  den  steigenden  Gebrauch  der 
verstärkten  Formen   des  Personals  bei  reflexiven  Verben, 

c)  ye  durch  you  und  umgekehrt  you  durch  ye  verdrängt 
werden. 

Von  geringerer  Bedeutung  sind  die  anderen  Fälle  von 
Vertauschungen  des  Nom.  mit  dem  Acc.  und  umgekehrt,  für 
unseren  Zeitraum  auch  die  Verdrängung  von  thou  durch  you. 


Possessivpronomen. 

I.    Adjektivisches  Possessivpronomen. 

§  20.     my,  mine,  thy,  thine. 
In   Gruppe  I   gelten   die  noch  jetzt   üblichen  Formen  als 
Regel;  daneben    vereinzelt   Schreibungen   mit   i  bezw.   y   und 
umgekehrt   oder  mit  Apokope  des  e,   die   bei   Gruppe  II,   wo 
überhaupt  starkes  Schwanken  herrscht,  zahlreicher  sind. 

Anm.  1:  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  längeren  (älteren  wiwe,  thine)  und 
der  kürzeren  (jüngeren  my,  thy)  Formen  ist  folgendes  zu  sagen: 

Im  15.  Jahrhundert  werden  mine,  thine  ausser  vor  Vocalen  auch  noch 
vor  jedem  folgenden  Konsonanten  gebraucht.  Jedoch  nehmen  sie  in 
letzterem  Falle  in  den  P.  L.  etwa  seit  dem  Jahre  1461  (Brief  390 — 410) 
stark  ab  und  zählen  Ende  des  Jahrhunderts  schon  zu  den  Seltenheiten. 
Die  mit  dem  Jahre  1-160  einsetzende  Plumpton  Correspondence  zeigt  nie- 
mals 7nine  oder  thine  ausser  vor  h  und  Vokalen,  woraus  wir  mit  Sicher- 
heit den  Schluss  ziehen  können,  dass  dies  in  der  Umgangssprache  des 
Volkes  schon  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  zur  Regel 
geworden  war.  Daran  ändert  auch  die  l'atsache  nichts,  dass  der  sprach- 
lich ziemlich  konservative  Morte  Darthure  überwiegend  die  volleren 
Formen  aufweist,  wenn  auch  nicht  (wie  Sommer  11,34  fälschlich  be- 
hauptet) ausschliesslich;  denn  kurze  Formen  finden  sich:  m?/ 133/28,  232/23, 
513/11,  thy  100/11,  108/8,  775/20  etc. 

Die  weitere  Entwicklung  in  der  Volkssprache  ergiebt  sich  aus 
folgendem : 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  mine,  thine  vor  Konsonanten  ausser  h  sehr 
selten  (Heywood,  P.  P.  347,  Joy,  Ap.  30).  Nur  Tyndale's  Bibelübersetzung 
hat  auch  in  diesen  Fällen  vielfach  die  volleren  Formen,  welche  die 
Auth.  Vers,  und  die  Rev.  Vers,  meist  beibehalten  haben;  geändert 
z.  B.  Matth.  22/37,  Rom.  10/8). 
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Vor  stummem  h  sind  mine,  thine  noch  bei  den  Dramatikern  vor 
Shakspere  (so  besonders  bei  Marlovve)  nicht  ungewöhnlich,  vor  anderem 
h  im  Ganzen  selten. 

Vor  Vokalen  zeigen  sich  auch  im  10.  Jahrhundert  noch  vielfach  die 
volleren  Formen.  Einen  Unterschied  zwischen  beiden  Arten  je  nach 
der  Betonung  konnten  wir  jedoch  nicht  wahrnehmen;  vgl.  Abbot  §  237. 

A  n  m.  2 :  In  der  Verbindung  myn  own  flössen  beide  Worte  in  der 
Rede  in  eins  zusammen,  und  indem  das  n  von  myn  silbenanlautend  nnd 
nicht  mehr  silbenauslautend  gesprochen  wurde,  entstand  aus  myn  own  — 
my  nown:  P.  L.  310  my  nown  comyng,  Joy,  Ap.  28  (35)  my  nowne  trans- 
lacion  (pleasure),  R.  R.  Doister  21  7ny  nowne  Annot  Alyface,  Leyc.  Corr. 
236  (417)  my  none  seif  etc.  Diese  Erscheinung  erhält  dadurch  eine  inter- 
essante Beleuchtung,  dass  noivn  für  oion  nun  auch  bei  anderen  Possessiven 
eintrat:  R.R.  Doister  12 

For  tvhat  he  sayth  or  doth  can  not  he  amisse, 

Holde  vp  Ms  yea  and  nay,  he  his  nowne  white  sonne. 

Das  n  von  myn  wächst  ebenso  an  andere  vokalisch  anlautende  Worte, 
z.B.:  P.  L.  716/78  my  naionte,  780/167  my  nowncle,  G.  G.  Needle  243 
my  narse. 

Anm.  3:  Der  Fall  P.  L.  f,00/339  To  myght'  well  helovyd  hrother .  . . 
kann  als  eine  über  myryth  (P.  L.  Sofl/214)  gehende  und  eine  flüchtige  Aus- 
sprache darstellende  Schreibung  von  my  ryght  angesehen  werden,  ist  aber 
wohl  so  aufzufassen,  dass  der  Schreibende,  als  er  my  schrieb,  in  Gedanken 
schon  bei  ryght  war,  ein  Vorgang,  der  noch  heutigentags  zu  be 
obachten  ist. 

Anm.  4:  Verkürzung  von  my  findet  sich  in  Ausrufen:  G.  G.  Needle 
194,  217  By  m'  father's  soul,  ib.  226  By  m'  fay.  So  erklären  sich  weiter: 
Bmn  troth  —  hy  my  troth  (Dämon  and  P.  62,  73,  Cambyses  219);  Bum  vay 
=  hy  my  vay,  (Cambyses  219,  220,  222),  Born  fay  —  hy  my  fay  (Trial  of 
Tr.  272). 

Anm.  5:  Lodge,  Wounds  140  dy  ist  nach  §  45  Anm.  a  zu  beurteilen. 

Anm.  6:  Confl.  of  Consc.  75  may  ist  schottische  Dialektform, 
desgl.  may,  thay  (Greene,  James  IV  73) ;  cf.  §  2  Anm.  4. 

§  21.     Ms. 

Als  Regel  gilt  his;  daneben  vornehmlich  bei  Gruppe  II 
die  Schreibung  hys.  Graphische  (s.  jedoch  Anm.  2)  Varianten 
in  den  P.  L.  noch:  hise,  hyse,  hyz,  hiis,  hes(e)  (auch  Myst.  ed. 
Hone  40),  is,  ys,  yss,  im  16.  Jahrhundert  herrscht  ys  fast  durch- 
weg im  Diary  of  Machyn. 

Anm.  1:  Die  Schreibung  is  (ys)  ist,  auf  eben  solcher  Aussprache 
beruhend,  durch  Satztieftonigkeit  bei  enclisis  an  ein  vorhergehendes 
Wort  entstanden,  und  zwar  zeigt  sie  sich  besonders  in  den  Fällen,  wo  his 
zur  Bezeichnung  des  Genitivs  steht.    Doch  treten  diese  Schreibungen 
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in  grösserem  Umfange  allein  in  den  P.  L.  auf  (vereinzelt  sonst  M.  257/31), 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  sie  nur  im  Diary  of  Machyn  (105,  HO  etc.),  ein- 
mal auch  in  einem  Drucke  von  Lusty  Juventus  lül  belegt. 

Anm.  2:  Hise,  vk^elches  me.  als  Plural  zu  hin  vorkommt,  kann  im 
15.  Jahrhundert,  wo  es  allein  in  den  P.  L.  belegt  ist,  nicht  mehr  als  Plural 
gelten,  da  es  mehrfach  (84,  87  etc.)  auch  als  Singular  erscheint.  Diese 
Vertauschung  erklärt  sich  durch  das  Verstummen  des  auslautenden  e;  cf. 
Morsb.,  Me.  Gr.  §  4,  3  c. 

§  22.     her. 

Als  Regel  gilt  her;  daneben  besonders  bei  Gruppe  II  aber 
auch  sonst  here;  sowie  hir,  hyr,  in  den  P.  L.  auch  noch  hire, 
hyre,  hier  =  me,  hire\  Digby  Myst.  und  Fl.  138/11  das  südliche 
hur  (auch  als  Personalpronomen  s.  d.  §  13). 

Anm.:  Hers  für  her  in  einer  Lesart  Marl.,  Hero  98  erklärt  sich  nach 
§  25  Anm.  wie  yours  für  your  etc. 

§  23.     its. 

Das  erste  bisher  bekannte  Beispiel  stammt  aus  dem  Jahre 
1598.  In  den  von  uns  untersuchten  Denkmälern  findet  es  sich 
nicht,  doch  dürften  folgende  Belege  auf  ein  schon  damaliges 
Vorkommen  von  its  hindeuten,  zumal  da  seif  in  dieser  Zeit 
allgemein  als  Substantiv  gefasst  wurde:  Sidney,  Arcadia  (1590 
bis  1593)  253 

since  my  heart  cannot  persuade  its  seif  to  pari  from  it. 
ib.  798     Time  ever  old,  and  young  it  still  revolved 
Within  ifs  seif,  and  never  tasted  end: 

§  24.    our. 

Als  Regel  gilt  our\  daneben  besonders  bei  Gruppe  II  oure, 
owr{e),  ower{e),  ouir,  in  den  P.  L.  auch  howr  (325/439,  428/73) 
und  howur  (804/203);  vgl.  zu  letzterem  die  Bemerkung  betr. 
heny  für  eny  §  77. 

Anm.  1:  In  dem  Ausrufe  By  our  Lady  wird  our  nicht  selten  zu  V 
verkürzt   oder  fällt  auch  als  Folge  dieser  Verkürzung   ganz   weg  (Um- 
gangssprache!), z.  B.:  Trial  of  Treasnre  281 
By'r  Lady,  I  am  glad  I  have  gotten  thus  clear. 

ib.  298,   Mucedorus  217,  Dämon  and  P.   25,78;  Sir  Clyomon  503  a, 
526  b  by'rlady; 

Peele,  Edward  I  100 
By  Lady,  my  lord,  you  go  near  the  matter. 
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Marl,  Fanst  II  1163 
By  Lady  sir,  you  haue  had  a  shrewd  iourney  of  it, 

Cambyses  218  (by  lakin),  Angry  Women  337,  343,  Jack  Straw  394. 

Anm.  2:  Confl.  of  Consc.  70  awer,  70,  71  awr,  71  aur,  76  awre  er- 
weisen sich  als  beabsichtigte  (schottische)  Dialektformen. 

§  25.  your. 
Als  Regel  gilt  i/our-,  daneben  vereinzelt  youre.  Bei  Gruppe  II 
vielfach  youre,  yowr,  yower.  Die  P.  L.  bieten  ausserdem,  ab- 
gesehen von  Schreibungen  mit  ^  für  y:  iowr,  yoivyr,  ywr{e), 
youer,  ywyr,  yor{e) ;  zu  yowyr  vgl.  foivyr  =  four  und  owyr  = 
hour  (P.  L.  422). 

Anm.  1:  Yours  für  your  P.  L.  156  yours  goode  cosynes  and  frendes 

erklärt  sich  durch   das  häufige  Vorkommen  von  your  für  yours  (§  33,  2). 

Anm.  2:    Ye  für  your  (ein  Beleg  Hoelper  48)  bemerkten  wir  nicht. 

§  26.     their. 
Als  Regel  gilt  their-,  daneben  (bei  Gruppe  I  nur  vereinzelt) 
theyr{e),  their e ;  thair  =  me.  /> air ;   ther,  there  (satztieftonige 
Form  daher  graphische  Verwechselung  mit  there  ==  dort,  so  um- 
gekehrt their  für  there  P.  L.  920),  thir.  " 

Anm.  1 :  In  den  P.  L.  finden  sich  noch  mehrfach  Eeste  des  ae.  hiera 
hira,  heora,  me.  her(e),  hir  und  zwar  als  her  46/59,  77/107,  als  here  4/13, 
als  /terr  38/48,  als  /ierre  502/185,  als  hir  äbl ;  ganz  vereinzelt  später  Peele, 
Arr.  32  her,  vgl.  auch  Marl.,  Dido  426  (Lesart);  bei  Shakspere  3  mal 
als  her  (.Deutschbein  §  51). 

Anm.  2:  Theirs  für  their  P.  L.  254/347  andthei  seyd  right  shrewedly 
. . .  that  he  hath  thers  herts. ,  erklärt  sich  nach  §  25  Anm.  wie  yours  für 
your  etc. 

Allgemeines. 

§  27. 
Adjektivische  Possessivpronomina  werden  zu- 
weilen mit  grossen  Anfangsbuchstaben  geschrieben, 
wenn  sie  sich  auf  Gott  (z.  B.  P.  L.  363,  Four  El.  11,  Jac.  and 
Esau  262),  Christus  (z.B.  P.L.  332/459,  New  Custom  34)  oder 
die  Dreieinigkeit  (z.B.  P.  L.  856/277),  vereinzelt  auch  wenn 
sie  sich  auf  Fürstlichkeiten  (Fl.  350 f.)  beziehen;  besonders 
interessant  ist  der  Fall  P.  L.  804/204  Hour  Lord  (vgl.  §  77). 

/ 
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IL   Substantivisches  Possessivpronomen. 

§  28.    mine,  thine,  Ms. 
Hierfür  gelten  ohne  wesentliche  Abweichungen   dieselben 
Formen    wie   für    die    entsprechenden   adjektivischen   Formen 

(§  20  f.). 

§  29.     Jiers. 
Als  Regel  gilt  hers;  daneben  vereinzelt  hyrs,  hirs.    Die  P.  L. 
bieten  noch  herys,  hyrrys. 

§  30.     ours. 
Als  Regel  gilt  ours\  daneben  vereinzelt  oures,  owris,  in  den 
P.  L.  auch  owr{e)s,  owyrs ;  howrys  (vgl.  Bemerkung  zu  heny  für 

eny  §  77). 

§  31.    yours. 
Als  Regel  gilt  yours.    Vereinzelt  in  Gruppe  II  y oures,  youris, 
yowrs,  yowers.    Die  P.  L.  haben  ferner,    ausser  Schreibungen 
mit  g,  youres,  yoivres,  yourez,yors\  zu  Your  ys  P.L.  819/215 
vgl.  §  164. 

§  32.     theirs. 
Als  Regel  gilt  tJieirs;   daneben   vereinzelt   theires,  tJieyres. 
In  den  P.  L.  ferner  (entspr.  ther)  thers,  das  sich  auch  in  Tyn- 
dale's   Bibelübersetzung,    Bale's  Johan  51    und  in   den  Briefen 
Elizabeths  24  findet. 

§  3;>.  Allgemeines.  Formen  ohne  s. 
Häufig  im  15.  Jahrhundert  in  den  P.  L.,  vereinzelt  im  16., 
zeigen  sich  noch  Formen  ohne  das  (seit  me.  Zeit)  an  die  sub- 
stantivischen Possessivpronomina  angefügte  s.  Ihr  zahlreiches 
Vorkommen  in  den  P.  L.  deutet  darauf  hin,  dass  diese  Formen 
im  15.  Jahrhundert  noch  in  der  Volkssprache  (ausser  their?) 
lebendig  waren. 

1.  her  für  hers. 

P.  L.  71/90  , .  if  ge  may  se  . .  thaf  Ms  cMldern  and  Mre  may 
enheryten  . .  ib.  400/26,  681/28. 

2.  your  für  yours. 

P.  L.  362/533  .  .  .  Ms  pore  presoner  and  your  .  .  .,  ib.  his 
wurcMppfull  counsaül  and  youre  ...  ib.  502/189,  670/8,  697/50 
etc.,  Heywood,  P.  P.  374. 
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Help  me  to  spedk  ivitli  my  lord  and  your  . . . 

3.  tJieir  für  theirs. 

Tyodale,  Matth.  5/3  for  their  is  the  Jcyngdome  of  heauen 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  theirs);  their  kann  aber  auch 
Druckfehler  sein,  da  Vers  10  steht:  „for  theirs  is  the  Jcyng- 
dom  of  heuen.'' 

Reflexivpronomen. 

§  34.     Vorbemerkungen. 

1.  Soweit  für  das  Reflexiv  noch  die  einfachen  Formen  des 
Personalpronomens  gebraucht  werden,  ist  natürlich  auf  dieses 
zu  verweisen, 

2.  Da  bei  den  verstärkten  Formen  des  Reflexivs  stets  die 
Möglichkeit  der  Schreibung  in  einem  Worte  oder  in  zwei  vor- 
liegt, werden  wir  im  folgenden  der  Einfachheit  halber  nicht 
jede  sich  hieraus  ergebende  Variante  verzeichnen. 

3.  Aus  demselben  Grunde  werden  wir  die  sich  ja  von  selbst 
ergebenden  me.  Entsprechungen  von  seif  {seif,  silf  sehe,  sehen) 
nicht  jedesmal  wiederholen. 

§  35.    myself. 

Als  Regel  gelten  my  self{e),  vereinzelt  miselfe ;  daneben  in 
Gruppe  II  my  selff{e),  my  silf{e),  my  sylf{e),  my  sealf{f)e  (Hens- 
lowe's  Diary),  my  sehe  (Digby  Myst.  146/185),  in  den  P.  L. 
ausserdem  my  silff,  my  sylff. 

Anm.  1 :  P.  L.  327/441  .  . .  and  elles  J  wold  a  labored  theder  myn  seif 

Da  wir  sonst  myn  seif  in  unseren  Quellen  nicht  belegt  fanden,  können 
wir  die  Ansicht  Blume's  (d.  Sprache  d.  P. L.  Progr.  Bremen  1882,  p.  17) 
acceptieren,  dass  es  sich  aus  der  Eigentümlichkeit  des  Schreibenden  erklärt, 
der  stets  myn  für  my  braucht. 

Anm.  2:  Das  ae.  Dativ  entsprechende  me  +  seif  begegnet  im  15.  und 
It).  Jahrhundert  nicht  so  ganz  selten;  da  es  sich  in  Denkmälern  verschie- 
denster Art  findet,  war  es  wohl  sehr  verbreitet: 

P.  L.  419,  as  for  me  seif. 

Fl.  (Skelton)  55/41  J  will  me  seife  discharge,  Egerton  Pap.  292  . . .  well 
knoiven  to  me  seif . . .  und  ...  I  wishe  you  all  helth  and  happines  as  to  me 
seif,  Utopia  13,  14,  Three  Ladies  276,  Leyc.  Corr.  319. 

§  36.     thyself 
Als    Regel    gelten    thy    self{(^;    daneben  (vorwiegend    bei 
Gruppe  II)  thi{e)   seif  thy  silfe,   thy  sylfe,  Myst.  ed.  Hone  35 
thi  selph. 

/ 
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Anm.:  Entsprechend  me  seif  findet  sich  the  seif:  More,   Utopia  I09 
Contrary  wyse  to  loithdrawe  somethinge  from  the  seife  to  geue  to 
ofher  .  ,  . 

§  37.  Jiymself. 
Als  Regel  gelten  himself{e) ,  neben  seltenerem  hymself{e)'^ 
daneben  vereinzelt  in  Gruppe  I,  häufig  in  Gruppe  II  liymic)  sylf{e), 
hymsylff,  hym  selve,  hymsellve,  hime  seife,  ym  selffe,  ym  seylff, 
in  den  P.  L.  ausserdem  noch  hymselve,  sowie  infolge  graphischer 
Verwechselung  mit  dem  Plural  hcm  self{e)  im  Impeachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  P.  L.  76/99  ff.,  aber  hier  tiberwiegend. 

§  38.    herself. 
Als  Regel  gelten  her  self{e);  daneben  selten  in  Gruppe  I, 
häufiger  in  Gruppe  II  Formen  mit  hir,  hyr,  in  den  P.  L.  ausser- 
dem alle  erdenkliehen  Variationen  mit  y,  i  für  e  in  her  und  seif, 
ff  für  /'  etc. ;  im  Diary  of  Machyn  auch  here  seylff,  yr  seylff. 

§  39.    itself 
Itself  das  in  den  P.  L.  überhaupt  nicht  vorkommt  (dafür 
the  seif  cf.  Anm.),   erscheint  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in  der  Regel 
als  itself  seltener  ytself  vereinzelt  als  its  seif  (cf.  its  §  23),  in 
Gruppe  II  auch  als  yt  selffe,  hit  seife. 

Anm.:  Für  itself  erscheint  in  den  P.  L.  (analog  einem  zuerst  1 340 
belegten  the  own  für  its  oion  cf.  Morris  §  18S)  einige  Male  the  seif: 

P.  L.  144/189  .. .  thow  simmi  maters  ben  not  presentable,  or  peraven- 
tu/re  in  seche  forme  not  corigyble  ther,  yet  so  that  the  mater  in  the  seif  be 
orible  and  fowle  . . . 

P.  L.  520/221  Änd  I  told  hym  that  as  for  such  mony  that  shuld 
come  from  hym  for  that  lond,  I  ivold  take  it  of  hym  and  ley  it  iip  by  the 
seif,  that  I  myght  purchase  other  lond  therivith . . . 

P.  L.  61 2;  357  . . .  he  supposyd  as  well  that  it  myght  fall  doivne  by  the 
seif  as  be  plukyd  downe  . . . 

§  40.    one's  seif. 

Das  zur  Bezeichnung  einer  unbestimmten  Person  dienende 
one's  seif  ist  erst  aus  Sidney  zu  belegen: 

Arcadia  102  . . .  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  including  hoth 
heaven  and  earth  in  ones  seif; 

ib.  724  What  an  inward  discountenance  it  ivas  to  master 
Dametas . . .  nothing  can  describe,  but  either  the  feeling  in  one's 
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seif  the  State  of  such  a  mind  Dametas  had,  or  at  least,  tJie  he- 

thinking  what  was  Midas's  fancy  . . . 

ib.  755  And  truly  my  Pyrocles,   I  have  heard  my  father, 

and  other  wise  men  say,  that  the  Inlling  of  ones  seif  is  hut  a 

false  colour  of  triie  courage  .  . 

Sidney,  The  Lady  of  Mai  p.  172 

Who  in  one's  seif  these  divers  gifts  can  plant: 

§  41.  ourselves. 
Als  Regel  gilt  für  das  16.  Jahrhundert  ourselves  (vereinzelt 
our  selfes),  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  noch  zahlreich  our  self(e),  wäh- 
rend der  Morte  Darthure  nur  our  self{e),  die  P.  L.  our  self{e), 
owre  sei  ff,  oiire  silffe,  die  Digby  Myst.  our  56?/"  aufweisen ;  gruppell 
zeigt  im  16.  Jahrhundert  our  self{e),  oureselves,  oivreselves,  our 
seallves. 

§  42.    yourselves. 

In  den  P.  L.  nie  Formen  mit  s;  dagegen  your  self{e),  yoivr{e) 
sylf{e),  yotvyr  sylfe.  Im  Morte  Darthure  your{e)  self(e),  Digby  Myst. 
your  silf,  yoiver  seife  {sylfe),  yotvre  seif,  your  Seljf. 

In  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  herrschen,  wenn 
mehrere  Personen  gemeint  sind,  neben  seltenerem  yourselves 
(yourselues  vereinzelt  your  selfes)  your  sclf{e) ;  die  Formen  mit  s 
sind  in  der  2.  Hälfte  Regel. 

§  43.     themselves. 

Die  P.  L.  haben  tJiem  self(e),  theym{e)  seif  und  nur  einmal 
(883/319,  1485)  themselfs. 

Im  16.  Jahrh.  gilt  als  Regel  themselves,  in  der  1.  Hälfte 
noch  zahlreiche  Formen  ohne  s  =  them  self(f){e).  In  Gruppe  II, 
vereinzelt  sonst  finden  sich  als  weitere  Schreibungen  bezw. 
Formen  (cf.  §  16  und  §  34,  3)  themself{f)es,  them  selüys,  thaim- 
selßs,  theimselfes,  theymeselves. 

Anm.  1 :  Die  Formen  mit  hem  finden  sich  mehrfach  in  den  P.  L. 
(27/41,  181/245  etc.),  vereinzelt  im  Morte  Darthure  (57/5),  Fox  und  bei 
Flügel  (10/27). 

Anm.  2:  Eine  schwache  Form  zeigte  sich  in  unseren  Texten  nur 
Fl.  (hist.  Volkslieder)  157/3  the  are  Standards  of  the  Stanleys:  that  Stands 
by  them  seinen. 
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§  44.     Allgemeines  zum  Reflexivpronomen. 

Ourselfie)  und  ijourself(e)  in  Beziehung  auf  ^ine 
Person. 

Als  Majestätsplural  erscheint  ourselves  nur  in  Formen 
ohne  s,  our  self\e)  (Kyd,  Jer.,  Span.  Trag.,  Briefe  Elizabeths, 
Leyc.  Corr.);  ebenso  yourselves  in  den  P.  L.  als  wie  unter  y our- 
selves angegeben,  im  16.  Jahrhundert  in  Gruppe  II  als  your- 
self{e),  your(e)  selff,  your  sellff,  in  Gruppe  I  als  yourself{e). 

Dem  onstrativprono  m  en. 

§  45.     this. 

Als  Regel  gilt  this  neben  seltenerem  thys.  Vereinzelt  in 
den  P.  L.  und  Fl.  thes  entspr.  me.  thes. 

Anm. :  a)  Die  Schreibung  dis  für  this  Three  Ladies  277,  304,  346 
bezeichnet,  wie  day,  dem,  dat,  dese  für  ihay  =  they,  tliem,  that,  these  (s.  d.) 
und  tiny ,  Unk,  tank  für  thing,  tJiink,  thank  ib.  ."0^  bezw.  307,  331  etc. 
eben  diese  (noch  jetzt  im  Negereuglisch  [cf.  Harrison,  Negr.  Euglish, 
Anglia  VIII,  247;  XIV,  37  ib.  auch  Grade,  Negerenglisch  der  Westküste 
von  Afrika]  vorhandene)  Aussprache  des  italienischen  Mercatore,  Rare 
Triumphs  20S  dis  die  eines  anderen  Italieners,  Lodge,  Wounds  140  die 
eines  Franzosen;  der  Zweck  der  Komik  ist  unverkennbar. 

b)  Dagegen  haben  wir  P.  L.  36/48  (und  wohl  auch  Fl.  206/8,  wenn 
hier  nicht  Druckfehler)  einfach  dialektische  Formen  wie  toder,  moder 
(ib.)  anzunehmen,  ebenso  P.  L.  68/85  (ib.  hydder  für  hither)  und  428/73 
(ib.  togeder)  für  dey. 

c)  Eine  komische  Absicht  liegt  zweifellos  dem,  dis,  dee  R.  R.  Doister 
52  zu  Grunde,  wie  sich  auch  aus  der  Form  hib  für  love  ergiebt: 

Canst  thou  lub  dis  man  which  coulde  lub  dee  so  well? 

§  46.     these. 

Als  Regel  gilt  these;  daneben  in  Gruppe  II  (vereinzelt  nur 
in  Gruppe  I:  Utopia  thies,  thees,  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  theise,  thies), 
thes,  theis(e),  einmal  (Plumpt.  Corr.  244)  theas,  in  den  P.  L.  auch 
noch  thees{e),  theyse. 

Anm.  1:  Inbetreff  dese  für  these  Three  Ladies  307  cf.  §45  Anm.  a. 

Anm.  2:  Die  me.  (Orrm,  Chaucer  etc.,  vgl.  auch  Morsb.,  Schriftsprache 
p.  128)  Pluralform  thise  (über  this  als  pl.  cf.  §  198  ff.)  findet  sich  noch  im 
15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  konsequent  für  den  Plural,  nie  vor  einem  Sg., 
was  bei  der  sonst  so  schwankenden  Orthographie  der  hier  vornehmUch  in 
Betracht  kommenden  Denkmäler  der  Gruppe  II  einigcrmassen  bemerkens- 
wert ist;  vgl.  z.  B.: 
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P.  L.  173/240  thise  partyes  neben  tJiis  schir  u.  zweimaligem  this  contre. 
P.  L.  283/389  thise  deies  neben  this  my  2>oor  letter  p.  388  etc.  etc. 
Thise  ferner:  Eutl.Pap.  15,  16,  22,  M.  520/15,  703/26,  Fox  zahllos,  cf. 
z.  B.  p.  39,  Fl.  2/13,  8/19,  Briefe  Elizabeths  15,  102. 

§  47.     that. 

Als  Regel  gilt  that.  In  den  P.  L.  ausserdem  tJiet  (=  me. 
pet),  thatt,  sowie  Schreibungen  mit  y  für  th  (diese  letzteren 
auch  vereinzelt  im  16.  Jahrhundert). 

Anm.:  Inbetreflf  dat  für  that  Three  Ladies  275,  346  etc..  sowie  Rare 
Triumphs  202,  203,  207  cf.  §  45  Anm.  a. 

§  48.     those. 

Als  Regel  gilt  those-,  daneben,  vornehmlich  in  Gruppe  II, 
thos.  Andere  Schreibungen  der  P.  L.  thoos{e),  thoes,  thois, 
Digby  Myst.  auch  thoys. 

Anm.:  Neben  those  findet  sich  noch  bis  in  die  erste  Hälfte  des 
i6.  Jahrhunderts  die  auf  Ae.  pä,  me.  tho{o)  zurückgehende  Form  tho. 

So  in  den  P.  L.  18/32,  71/b9,  1U8/146,  348/510  etc.,  Digby  Myst.  3  69, 
4/S7,  2S/46  etc.  als  tho,  thoo,  thoe,  desgl.  M.  3/22,  49/12,  59/26  etc., 
mehrfach  in  Tyndale's  Bibelübersetzung,  Rom.  6/21,  14/19,  Hebr.  6/19, 
Rev.  2/10,  20/12,  wo  die  Auth.  Vers,  und  die  Rev.  Vers,  tho  teils  in 
those,  teils  in  the  ändern  oder  ganz  weglassen. 

§  49.     such. 

Folgende  me.  Formen  kommen  für  uns  in  Betracht,  aus 
denen  sich  die  unten  angeführten  Formen  des  15.  und  1 6.  Jahr- 
hunderts erklären:  such,  soch,  swich{e),  sich,  sech. 

Als  Regel  gilt  in  gruppe  I  such,  seltener  ist  suche;  Joy, 
Ap.  soch{e),  siehe;  gruppe  II  hat  ausserdem  sooche,  suteh;  shuche, 
shyche  auch  im  Diary  of  Machyn. 

Die  P.  L.  weisen  ausser  such{e),  soeh{e)  noch  folgende  For- 
men (s.  0.)  bezw.  Schreibungen  auf: 

shuch,  souche;  swich{e),  swyche,  swhyche,  suych{c),  syyche, 
sych{e),  siehe;  swech{e),  swheche,  suech,  sech{e);  die  Digby  Myst. 
haben  soch,  sich,  sych,  swyche  je  2  mal. 

Anm.  1:  Die  nördliche  (schottische)  Form  sike  fand  sich  nur 
Greene,  James  IV  95;  cf.  Panning  50. 

Anm.  2:  Die  Schreibung  shush,  sush  (Three  Ladies  274,  307)  giebt  die 
(als  komisches  Element  verwertete)  mangelhafte  Aussprache  von  such 
im  Munde  eines  Italieners  wieder;  cf.  sh  in  mershant,  mush,  grush  für 
ck  ib.  275  etc.;  mach  ib.  270,  sowie  such  ib.  277  beruhen  auf  Inkonsequenz 
des  Druckers,  der  die  Bedeutung  der  Schreibung  nicht  erkannte. 
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§  50.     thilh. 

Als  einziger  Beleg  für  diese  durch  Mischung  aus  ae.  ])yTlic, 
pylc  und  se  ilca  entstandene  (cf.  Pabst,  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
Diss.  Berlin  1889,  §  21)  und  noch  bei  Spenser  mehrfach  (Günther, 
Archiv  55,  p.  63)  vorkommende  Form  fand  sich  in  unseren 
Quellen 

Dämon  and  Pithias  74 
A  murrain  taJce  thilk  wine,  it  so  intoxicate  my  hrain, 
That  to  he  hanged  hy  and  hy  I  cannot  speak  piain. 

§  51.     ük 
Ae.  se  ilca,  me.  ilk(e)  entsprechend  begegnet  es  mehrfach 

im  16.  Jahrhundert  nur  in  der  Poesie,  darunter  vereinzelt  im 

Drama: 

Fl.  (Balladen)  174/81  But  he  come  tJiis  yTke  day 

ib.  177/29     That  they  wolde  he  with  Eohyn 

That  ylk  same  [nyght]  (Pleonasmus!) 

ib.  181/59    And  for  that  ylke  lordes  loue 

ib.  184/54    And  for  this  ylke  tydynge 
Blyssed  mote  thou  he 

Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  200 

And  if  that  hause  he  worthy  and  elect, 
Th'ilk  peace  there  then  shall  take  effect; 
And  if  that  house  he  cursed  or  pervert, 
Th'ilk  peace  then  shall  to  yourself  revert. 

World  and  Child  264  By  that  ilk  truth  .  .  . 

Conti,  of  Consc,  74  an  einer  (schott.)  Dialektstelle. 

§  52.     seif 

Soweit  es  in  Verbindung  mit  Personalien  das  Reflexivum 
darstellt  s.  d.  (§  34  ff.). 

Sonst  Sg.  self(e),  PI.  selves  wenn  substantivisch,  ersteres 
allein,  wenn  adjektivisch  gebraucht. 

§  58.     same. 
Als  Regel  gilt  same;  vereinzelt  ist  sam. 
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§  54.    yon,  yonä,  yonder. 

Sie  sind  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  doch  ziemlich  volks- 
tümlich, da  sie  nicht  weniger  der  Lyrik  als  der  Dramatik 
angehören  in  den  Formen 

yon:  Myst.  ed.  Hone  67,  68,  Jack  Juggler  119,  Peele,  Arr. 
33,  Greene,  James  IV,  136,  Marl.,  Dido  379,  Verm.  303,  Lodge, 
Wounds  149; 

yone:  Digby  Myst.  20/486,  Briefe  James  15,  46,  106; 

yonne:  Fl.  (Balladen)  195/37; 

yond:  Marlowe,  Jew  772,  Greene,  James  IV  108,  Lodge, 
Wounds  168; 

yonder:  (die  häufigste  Form):  P.  L.  nur  916/361  als  yondyr, 
Myst.  ed.  Hone  68,  M.  38/36,  61/10,  Fl.  (Jagdlieder)  152/16, 
Tyndale,  Matth.  17/20,  Bale,  Johan  69,  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  64, 
Interl.  ofYouth  77,  Lyly,  Galathea231,  Marl,  Edward  11  284, 
Kyd,  Jer.  370,  Puttenham  201,  Look  about  You  484  etc.  etc. 

Anm.  1 :  Der  bei  neueren  belegten  Schreibung  yon'  (Koch    §  335, 
Mätzuer  I,  324)  entspricht  im    16.  Jahrhundert  etwa:  I.odge,  Wounds  119 
His  beardless  face  and  wanton,  smiling  hrows, 
Shall,  If  I  catch  Mm,  deck  yond'  capitol. 
Anm.  2:  Die   auf  altem   i- Umlaut   beruhende   Form   yender  ist   in 
unseren  Quellen  nur  Digby  Myst.  109/1438,  122/1785,  125/1865,   126, 18S9 
a\s  ^endyr,  sowie  Fl.  (Gedicht  auf  die  Schlacht  bei  Otterburne)  194/13  als 
yender  belegt. 


Interrogativ-  und  Relativpronomen. 

Vorbemerkung. 
Der  Einfachheit  halber   behandeln   wir  beide  gemeinsam, 
da    sie   ja  in   der  Form  meist   übereinstimmen;    auf   etwaige 
Unterschiede  werden  wir  im  Einzelnen  hinweisen. 

§  55.    who  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 

Als  Regel  gilt  who ;  daneben  vereinzelt  in  Gruppe  I,  häufig 
in  Gruppe  II  whoo,  wJioe,  wo,  in  den  P.  L.  ausserdem  ho,  hoo, 
howe,  als  Relativ  auch  how  (cf.  Anm.  1). 

Anm.  1:  Wie  in  den  P.  L.  how  für  loho  geschrieben  wird,  so  auch 
umgekehrt  who  für  how  (P.  L.  161),  was  auf  gleiche  Aussprache  hinweist; 
cf.  Luick  §  112,  139,  Morsb.,  Me.  Gr.  §  135,  Anm.  4,  Panning  p.  35  unten. 
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Anm.  2:  Im  elisabethanischen  Drama  spiegelt  die  zuweilen  (Ijyly, 
Bombie  98,  Marl.,  Faust  880)  vorkorameude  und  über  ivho's  (Marl.,  Faust  II 
1075)  gehende  Schreibung  whose  für  who  is  die  dem  Genitiv  ivhose  gleiche 
Volksaussprache  des  täglichen  Lebens  von  ivho  is  wieder. 

Anm.  3:  Gelegentliclie  Verdoppelungen  von  who  (Puttenham  290, 
Marprelate,  Epistle  12)  sind  als  Fehler  des  Druckers  anzusehen;  ebenso 
findet  sich  M.  492/15  one  one,  806/3S  be  be  (Lesart),  Greene,  Orl.  50  the  the 
(Lesart)  etc. 

Anm.  4:  Die  me.  im  nördlichen  Mittellande  und  weiter  nördlich  be- 
legte Form  quho  findet  sich  P.  L.  521  (als  qwo),  in  den  Briefen  James  21, 
als  quha  neben  quho  Fl.  (Lieder  Wedderburn's)  131  ff. 

Anm.  5:  Confl.  of  Consc.  76  ivhe  ist  schottische  Form  an  einer 
Dialektstelle;  cf.  §56,  Anm.  2. 

§  56.     tvhose  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 

Als  Regel  gilt  whose;  daneben  vereinzelt,  meist  bei  Gruppe  II, 
wJioes,  whos,  ivhoys,  whoos,  whosse,  wos.  Andere  Schreibungen 
der  P.  L.  hos,  für  das  Relativ  auch  whois,  whows,  hose,  hoose, 
hoes,  hois,  hows. 

Anm.  1:  Verdoppelung  von  xohose  (Digby  Myst.  205/995)  ist 
Schreibfehler;  vgl.  auch  §  55  Anm.  3. 

Anm.  2:  Confl.  of  Consc.  70  ivhese  ist  beabsichtigte  schottische 
Form  (cf.  ib.  75  hely  für  holy  etc.) 

§  57.    tühom  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 

Als  Regel  gilt  whom,  seltener  ist  whome. 

Schreibungen  der  P.  L.  whom{e),  hom;  als  Relativ  auch 
whem,  mehrfach  wham  (schott.),  Mvm,  Digby  Myst.  ferner  wom. 

Anm.  1 :  Die  Form  quhom(e)  (cf.  §  55  Anm.  4)  findet  sich  P.  L.  27/41 

(als  qtom),   Fl.  (Wedderburn)  131/30  sowie  in  Briefen  James  19,  126,  143. 

Anm.  2:  Zuweilen  wird  whom  mit  der  es  regierenden  Präposition  zu 

einem  Worte  verschmolzen,  analog  zu  wherewith,  whereby,  whereto,  ivherfrom: 

More,  Utopia  136 
For  them  whomewyth  they  be  in  wayges  they  fyghte  hardelye ... 

Briefe  James  14  .  .  .  of  such  a  prince  as  ye  are;  quhomto  I  am  .  . .  in 
so  manyfold  wayes  beholden. 

ib.  126 
.  .  .  my  seruande,  quhomby  ye  shall  be  informed  . .,. 

ib.  143  Quhomby  I  haue  in  deid  receaued  a  letter  of  his  maisteris 
owin  hande  .  .  . 

§  58.    what  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 
Als  Regel  gilt  what;   Suppl.   for  the  Beggers   nur   whafe. 
Gruppe  II  hat  auch  die  Schreibungen  whatt,  whate;  die  P.  L. 
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bieten  whai{t){e),  wat,  tvhath  whet  fiir  Interr.  und  Rel.,  für 
letzteres  auch  wathe. 

Anm.  1:  Die  Form  quhat  (cf.  §55  Anm.  4)  findet  sich  als  qhat 
P.L.  78/112  (nur  interr.),  56/67,  67/83,  als  qioat  ib.  419,  818/2:^1,  825,  als 
qivhat  ib.  829/245,  als  quhatt  ib.  78/110  (und  Interr.),  Fl.  (Scliäferkalender) 
95/9  (cf.  Anm.  Flügels),  Briefe  James  21 ;  in  den  Digby  Myst.  als  qwat,  quat. 

Anm.  2:  Dialektisches  (südliches)  vai  für  lo/mf  Rare  Triumphs  208, 
Three  Ladies  305,  330  im  Munde  von  Italienern,  wie  vdl  ib.  208bezw.  357 
für  roell  (komische  Absicht!);  cf.  Panuing  36. 

Anm.  3:  Verdoppelung  von  what  M.  378/16  ist  nach  §  55  Anm.  3 
zu  beurteilen. 

§  59.    whether. 

Stets  whether  ausser  Fl.  (Briefe)  338/6  whither  (lautliehe 
Geltung  des  «nicht  unwahrscheinlich;  cf.  Morsb.,  Me.  Gr.  §  109). 

Anm.:    Whethersoever    begegnete    in    unseren    Texten    nur:  R.  A., 
Toxophilus  59 
..  .  eyther  to  goodnesse  or  badnesse,  to  whether  soeuer  they  liste: 

§  öO.     which  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 
Als  Regel  gilt  wMch{e),  seltener  ist  whych{e).    Gruppe  II 
bietet  für  das  Rel.  auch  tvych{e),  weche;  die  P.  L.  zeigen  ausser- 
dem folgende  Variationen  für  das  Rel. :  ivhishe,  wyche,  whech{e), 
wech,  whesch{e)\  die  Digby  Myst.  haben  ivhych,  wiche,  whech{e). 

Anm.  1 :  Die  nördliche  Form  tvhilk  [quilk)  findet  sich  an  folgenden 
Stellen,  wo  sie  sich  teils  durch  die  Heimat  des  Verfassers  bezw.  Schreibers 
erklärt,  teils  als  beabsichtigte  Dialektstelle  erweist: 

Fl.  (Briefe)  ;i31/21,  Plumpt.  Corr.  3",  J.  Knox  57  .  .  .  quilk  conteaneth 
in  feto  and  sempill  worden  my  confession . . .,  Confl.  of  Consc.  71,74  (zahl- 
reich), Greene.  James  IV9'>,  Briefe  Elizab.  und  James  nur  in  Briefen 
James  5,  52,  148  (Sg.  quhilk,  PI.  quhilkis). 

Anm.  2:  Die  Form  quhich  (cf.  §  55  Anm.  4)  findet  sich:  in  den  P.  L. 
als  qwych{e)  quych,  ghyche,  qwhych,  qioeche,  queche,  gheche,  Fl.  (Barclay) 
94/35  als  qwych,  Briefe  James  15  als  quhich. 

§  61.     whoso,  whos{o){m)  ever  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 

Als  Regel  gelten  who  so,  whoever,  whosoever  bezw.  mit  ge- 
trennten Bestandteilen.  Vereinzelte  Schreibungen  tvhosoe,  who- 
soe,  besondere  in  den  P.  L.  whoo  so,  whoo  so  evyr,  wo  so  ever, 
ho  so  ever. 

Anm.  1:  Die  schon  bei  Orrm  belegte  Form  mit  summ  für  swa 
„who  somever"  treffen  wir  auch  bisweilen,  z.  B. :  P.  L.  506/197  (als  whosome 
ever),  M.  176/35,  Fl.  (Rhetorik)  301/52,  Greene,  Alph.  56  etc. 
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Anm.  2:  Der  Acc.  whomsoever  ist  nicht  sö  selten: 
Tyndale,  Rom.  6/16   whom  so   ever  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers, 
nur  whom),  Fl.  (More)  202/4i),  Disob.  Child  309,  Heywood,  Pard.  and  Frlar 
204,  Three  Ladies  336,  Rare  Triumphs  229  etc.  whomsoever  bezw.  mit  ge- 
trennten Bestandteilen. 

§  62.     what  so,  what{sö){m)  ever  (Interr.  und  Eel.). 

Als  Regel  gelten  wJiatso,  wJiatever,  whatsoever  oder  mit 
getrennten  Bestandteilen,  daneben  im  Drama  Formen  mit  syn- 
kopiertem V  „what{so)e'er".  Andere  Schreibungen,  besonders 
bei  Gruppe  II,  what  evere,  what  so  evyr,  wat  so  ever. 

Anm.  1:  Die  whosomever  entsprechende  Form  whatsomever  findet 
sich  in  Gruppe  I  selten  (M.  219/8,  Fox  31,  Hickscorner  192,  Thersites  427, 
Greene,  Alph.  53,  58),  zahlreich  in  Gruppe  II  einschliesslich  der  F.  L.  und 
Digby  Mysteriös. 

Besondere  Schreibungen:  F.  L.  iv(h)at  som  ever,  whatsomevyr, 
wat  swm  ever,  wathe  some  ever;  Fox  31  ivhat  somme  euver,  Diary  of 
Machyn  whatsumever,  wat  somover. 

Anm.  2:  Nördliche  (schottische)  Formen  in  den  F.  L.  338/494 
qwat  som  ever,  521/223  qwat  smn  ever,  ausserdem  nur  in  Briefen  James 
15,  16,  22  etc.  als  quhatsumever. 

§  63.     which{so){m)ever  (Interr.  und  Rel.). 
Es  erscheint  als  whichso{o)ever,   auch  getrennt,   ferner  als 
whichever,  P.  L,  auch  whiche  sum  ever. 

§  64.     that  (Rel). 
Als  Regel   gilt   that.     Gelegentlich   finden  sich  auch  noch 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  Schreibungen  mit  y. 

§65.    at. 
P.  L.  03/78  .  .  .  and  qwat  at  evyr  ge  pay  in  this  matir,  I  sehal 

truly  .  .  .  repay  ageyn  to  gow. 
ib.  72/91  .  .  .  in  that  at  longeth  to  my  party  .  .  . 
ib.  132/171  .  .  .  in  that  at  y  can  or  may  .  .  . 
ib.  829/442   .  .  .  y  wold  he  glad  to  doo   that  at  might  please 

yonre  good  Lordship  ... 
ib.  437/87  Yf  ye  will  any  thyng  atte  I  may  do  .  .  . 
Plumpt.  Corr.  LX V  ...  those  trew  men  att  sali  pas  thereupon . . . 
Joy,  Ap.  12  ...  desyering  all  that  he  ahle  to  mende  that  at  was 

amysse  in  it .  .  . 
ib.  29  .  .  .  that  at  is  amysse  ... 
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Ob  wir  hier  die  im  nördlichen  Dialekt  selbständig  oder 
unter  an.  Einfluss  entwickelte,  um  1300  zuerst  belegte,  Form 
at  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  sowie  Stürzen-Becker  p.  56)  vor  uns  haben, 
muss  dahin  gestellt  bleiben;  denn  da  in  den  meisten  Fällen 
ein  Pronomen  mit  auslautendem  t  vorausgeht  {qwat  at,  that  at) 
kann  das  t  hier  Produkt  der  Assimilation  von  t  und  th  sein, 
wie  in  dem  häufigen  me.  tJiatte  =  that  the  etc.;  cf.  Morsbach, 
Me.  Gr.  §  51b;  einigermassen  unanfechtbar  wären  die  beiden 
Fälle  P.  L.  437/87  und  Plumpt.  Corr.  LXV  (s.  o.),  wenngleich 
man  diese  wieder  als  analogische  Uebertragungen  deuten  könnte 

Allgemeines  zum  Relativpronomen. 

§66. 
Wie   das  pers.  und  poss.  Pronomen,   so   werden   auch   die 
Relative   who  und  tvhich{e)  bei  Beziehung  auf  Gott  bisweilen 
mit  grossen  Anfangsbuchstaben  geschrieben,  doch  nur  in 
den  P.  L.: 

697/50  . . .  tvith  Godes  grace,  Who  preserve  yow. 
813/221   ...God,  the  Wheche  mot  preserve  yoiv  at  all  oures. 

Indefinita. 

§  67.     one. 
Als  Regel  gilt  one;  daneben   in  Gruppe  II  on,  oon{e),  zu- 
weilen auch  (=  me.  o)  o,  oo  P.  L.  765/142,  862/290,  Myst.  ed. 
Hone  66,  Fl.  (Balladen)  169/25,  Puttenham  213,  auch  in  eacJioo, 
cf.  §  79,  Anm. 

Anm.:  Mehrfach  begegnen  im  15.  wie  im  16.  Jahrhundert  die  Formen 
the  tone  (cf.  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  §  51  a  aus  thet  one  für  the  one  wie  the 
tother  aus  thet  other  §  83,  Anm.  3),  föne,  tone  (aus  the  tone,  indem  t  als 
Artikel  angesehen  wurde),  sowie  th'one,  thone  (infolge  Apokope  des  e): 
P.  L.7I6  79  .  .  .  ther  ye  shall  not  fayill  of  the  tone  of  of  both . . . 
FI.  (Balladen)  194/45  For  thys  trespasse  thou  hast  me  done 

The  tone  of  vs  schall  clye. 
Fl.  (Briefe)   342/50  (343/58)   . .  .  to  say  iwecisely    the  tone  ivay,    or  elles 

2)recisely  the  tother. 
New  Custom  30  But  of  th'one  she  is  able  a  Solution  to  make, 
Misfortune  of  Arthur  322  (302,  323) 

Nor  t'one  nor  t'other  side  that  can  destroy 
Her  foes  so  fast,  as  His  itself  destroyed. 
Marl,  Faust  995 

IVel,  tone  of  yoii  hath  this  goblet  nbout  you. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  1.  3 
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Angry  Women  of  Ab.  378  I  couläe  please  tone, 

Look  about  You  485; 

Lyly,  Loves  Metam.  219  ...  th'one  as  ready   to  execute  mischiefe  as  the 

other  .  .  . 
Puttenham  80,  131  etc.,  Three  Lords  410; 
Jacob  and  Esau  211 

For  thone  is  but  a  fool,  and  thother  a  stark  knave. 
Leyc.  Corr.  108  thone  by  provokinge  a  minister  of  ours  .  .  . 

§  68.    no,  none. 

Als  Kegel  gelten  no,  non(e);  daneben  in  Gruppe  II  noo, 
noe,  noon{e);  in  den  P.  L.  ausserdem  nonne,  noun,  noume. 

Anm.  1:  Dialektische  (nürdliclie)  Formen  fanden  sich  nur  Fl. 
(Wedderbnrn)  131/35  na,  132  18,  21  nane. 

Anm.  2:  Mehrfach  bis  in  die  2.  Hälfte  des  1 6.  Jahrhunderts  begegnet 
die  Schreibung  no  nother  für  non(e)  other,  veranlasst  durch  die  silben- 
anlautende Aussprache  des  zweiten  n  wie  in  a  nother,  (cf.  atich  my  noivn 
§20,  Anm.  2): 

P.  L.  512/186  .  .  .  in  thys  mater  nor  in  no  nothyr; 
Fl.  (Tyndale)  231/40,  (Fabyan  268/25) 

J  know  one  that  departed  the  courte  for  no  nother  cause  than . . . 
Four  Elements  22,  31 ; 
Diary  of  Machyn  14...  they  thought  no  nodur  butt . . . 

Anm.  3:  Ueber  die  Frage,  ob  no  oder  none  in  attributiver  Be- 
ziehung, ist  folgendes  zu  sagen: 

Die  P.  L.  brauchen  noch  vielfach  none  auch  vor  Konsonanten ,  z.  B. 
P.  L.  621/375  non  dyreccion,  im  16.  Jahrhundert  ist  das  nur  vereinzelt  zu 
beobachten,  z.  B.  Fl.  (Anekdoten)  327/52  none  man;  mit  Ausnahme  von  none 
such  (G.  G.  Needle  236,  Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  146,  Greene,  James  IV 92  etc.). 
None  vor  Vokalen,  seltener  vor  h  ist  noch  bis  Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
üblich,  wenn  auch  überwiegend  no  eintritt,  z.B.:  Tyndale,  Vorwort  zu 
Mark.  6  none  honoure,  Leyc.  Corr.  63  none  other  scope. 

Anm.  4:  Verbindungen  mit  no: 

no  one,  subst.  und  adj.  {none  für  no  in  diesem  Fall  P.  L.  862/290 
non  00  man,  Fl.  [Elyot]  253/19  none  one  autour),  wofür  wohl  ebenso  oft 
not  one  vorkommt;  no  body,  noch  häufig  getrennt. 

Anm.  5:  Das  von  Morris  §  232  angeführte  noddy  (Dämon  and  P. 
17,78),  das  sich  ferner  Heywood,  P.P.  383,  Jacob  and  Esau  209,  Nice 
Wanton  177,  Confl.  ofConsc.  76  findet,  ist  keine  Kontraktion  aus  nobody, 
sondern  Ableitung  von  to  nod. 

§  69.    hoth. 
Als  Regel  gelten  hoth(e);  vereinzelt  findet  sich  boeth,  hooth. 
Die  P.  L  bieten  bo{o)th{e) ,   daneben  mehrfach  hothen  (342/499, 
931/379),  bothyn  229,  689/37. 
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Anm. :  Eine  Pluralform  boths  fand  sich  nicht,  dagegen  M.  98/7  to 
our  bothes  destruction  mit  Genitiv-s ;  P.  L.  42/55  to  your  bothenerys  pleaser 
{botheres  +  bothen?). 

§  70.     aught,  ought. 
Als  Kegel  gelten  nebeneinander  augJd  und  ought;  in   den 
P.  L.   findet  sich  auch  otvgJd;  Rost  35  f.  aught  neben  viel  sel- 
tenerem ougJit. 

§  71.    naught,  nought 

Nought  findet  sieh  mehr  als  naught;  daneben  vereinzelt  in 

Flügels  Texten  noght,  nocht,  noivght,  in  den  P.  L.  ausserdem 

nou^ght,  nott;  not  281/885  (Verwechselung  mit  not,  umgekehrt 

noivth  für  not  ib.  36/48,  nought  für  not  ib.  789/111);  Rost  30 

nought. 

Anm.:  Einen  Plural  noughts  hat  nur  Greene  entwickelt: 
Never  to  late,  Bd.  II,  307 

Needless  noughts,  as  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  a  la  morisco,; 
dagegen  liegt  wohl  adverbiales  s  vor: 
Menaphon  89 

Leauing  behinde  nought  but  repentant  thoughts 
Of  daies  ill  spent,  for  that  tvhich  profit  noughts. 
Never  to  late,  Bd.  II,  269 

My  feeble  ivit,  that  then  prevailed  noughts, 
Perforce  presented  homage  to  his  ill : 

§  72.    nothing. 

Als  Regel  gilt  nothing,  seltener  ist  nothyng.  Die  Schreibung 
in  zwei  Wörtern  fast  nur  bei  Gruppe  II,  sehr  häufig  in  den 
P.  L.  und  hier  mit  Varianten  von  no  (s.  d.  §  68). 

Anm.:  COnfl.  of  Cousc.  72  nething  ist  schottische  Form  an  einer 
Dialektstelle. 

§  78.    some. 

Als  Regel  gilt  some;  daneben  zuweilen  som,  somme,  in 
Gruppe  II  (vereinzelt  in  Gruppe  I)  sum{m)(e).  Andere  Schreib- 
ungen der  P.  L.  soomie),  swm,  sum{me),  soumme. 

Anm.  1:  Im  15.  Jahrhundert  scheint  zürn  Teil  noch  ein  (wenn  auch 
wohl  nur  traditionell  graphischer)  Unterschied  zwischen  sunt  als 
Sg.  und  summe  als  PI.  (wie  me.  besonders  bei  Piers  Ploughman,  cf. 
Mätzner  I,  333)  gemacht  zu  sein.  Man  vgl.  P.  L.  18/34  .  ..he  hath  be  stured 
by  summe  from  his  lernyng .  . . ,  dagegen  ib.  sum  persone,  während  wieder 
18/35  ...  summe  come  to  the  Kinges  presence ... 

3* 
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807/212  . . .  suni  ivrite  oftrespns,  dagegen  . . .  these  am  summe  ofther 
namys  of  Scrowby. 

Aber  806/207  auch  by  soumme  well  disposed  brother. 
Anm.  2:  Verbindungen  mit  some: 

some  one  stets  getrennt     |  ^^^  graphischen  Varianten  beider  Bestandteile, 

some  body  meist  getrennt  J 

some  thyng{e)  noch  oft  getrennt, 

somet'^me{s)  seltener  getrennt, 

some(e)what  (qat  P.  L.  428/73,  cf.  §58,  Anm.  1)  seltener  getrennt; 

Rost  51  somthing,  somtimes,  somwhat,  somwhere  meist  ohne  e. 

§  74.  enough. 
Als  Regel  gilt  im  16.  Jahrhundert  enough,  daneben  jedoch 
(wie  meist  im  15.  Jahrhundert)  noch  vielfach,  vorherrschend 
hei  Gruppe  II,  ynougli{e)  (me.  enogli,  ino]i[e\),  anough{e) ;  ynow{e) 
(me.  inotv[e],  inou),  bei  dieser  allein  ynowghe,  anowghe,  y{i)noug}i, 
letzteres  recht  zahlreich  in  den  P.  L.,  wo  auch  ynoghe,  i  nowge, 
abgesehen  von  offenbaren  und  unwesentlichen  Schreibfehlern; 
Rost  20  über  das  auch  bei  Milton  mehrfach  vorkommende 
anough. 

§75.    few. 

Als  Regel  gilt  feiv,  vereinzelt  ist  fetve.  Diary  of  Machyn 
74  einmal  fuwe,  in  den  P.  L.  und  Digby  Myst.  (162/661)  auch 
mit  dem  bekannten  ff". 

Als  Komparativ  und  Superlativ  erscheinen  stets  feiver 
und  fewest. 

Anm. :  Für  Tyndale's  Testament  ist  charakteristisch  feaioe  (z.  B.  Matth. 
7/14,  15/34  etc.,  wO  die  Auth.  Vers,  imd  die  Rev.  Vers,  stets  few 
haben),  das  sich  auch  bei  Roy  Fl.  76/49  findet;  cf.  Sopp  292.  Lummert 
p.  6  und  Würzner  p.  150  eaio  für  eu(ew)  in  deaw. 

§  76.     much. 
Als  Regel  gilt  much{e)\   daneben   vereinzelt   in   Gruppe  I 
(z.  B.  Four  Elements  22,  43,  Calisto  and  Mel.  75),  mehrfach  in 
Gruppe  II  moch{e)  =  moch{e),  mych{e)  =  me.  miche,  in  letzterer 
auch  mutcJi{e),  motcJi. 

Anm.:  Die  nördliche  Form  mykel,  mickle  ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert gar  nicht  so  selten,  wie  sich  aus  folgendem  Verzeichnis  der  in 
unseren  Texten  vorkommenden  Belege  ersehen  lässt: 

P.  L.  363/534  . . .  1  thank  you  mekel  of  that  ye  have  doone  for  me 
or  Seide; 
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Digby  Myst.  31,109  (mykyll),  55/22  (mykyl),  210/1140  (mekill),  Myst. 
ed.  Hone  74  (mykel[l]),  M.  37/3  (mykel),  262/3,  371/22,  434/2,  Fl.  (Book  of 
St.  Albans)  10/27,  10/41  (mekyl),  195/46  (Balladen  mykkel),  199/7  (desgl. 
mickle),  World  and  Child  249,  255,  R.  R.  Doister  32,  Appius  and  Virg.  140, 
Peele,  Verm.  173,  IST  (2  mal),  Greene,  Alph.  27,  28,  44  (2  mal),  52,  62, 
Look.  Glass  98,  James  IV  81,  156,  Pinner  189,  Verm.  281,  Marl.,  Edw.  II 
253,  Dido  401,  Sidney,  Arcadia  411,  706,  Lodge,  Wounds  119. 

§  77.     any. 
Me.  eni,  äni,  öni. 

Als  Regel  gilt  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  any^  daneben 
in  Gruppe  II  anie,  anye,  annie,  annye  (vereinzelt  in  Gruppe  I); 
ony,  eny,  einmal  (FL  [Briefe]  346/3)  heny  mit  analogischer  Ueber- 
tragung  des  verstummten  (cf.  Greene,  James  IV  114  this  ten  ours) 
anlautenden  h  (wie  hothyr  für  othyr  §  88,  cf.  Hynglond  Fl. 
(bist.  Volkslieder)  161/16,  P.  L.  424/68  helder  für  eider,  ib.  452, 108 
a  hothe  für  an  oathe  etc.),  in  den  P.  L.  any,  ony{e),  eny. 

Anm.:  Verbindungen  mit  any: 
any  one,  snbst.  und  adj.,  stets  getrennt, 
any  body,  meist  getrennt, 
any  man  ist  selten, 

any  thing,  meist  getrennt  (NB.  auch  in  adverbiellem  Sinne,  z.B.  R.  A., 
Toxophilus  95  ...  yf  he  be  any  thi/ng  learned  at  al . ..). 

§  78.    many. 

Me.  meni{e),  mani{e),  moni{e). 

Als  Regel  gilt  für  das  15,  und  16.  Jahrhundert  many,  ver- 
einzelt ist  manie.  In  Gruppe  II  auch  meny,  mony  (letzteres 
me.  charakteristisch  für  nördlichen  besonders  schottischen 
Dialekt ,  cf.  Morsb. ,  Me.  Gr.  §  89,  Anm.  2 ,  hier  im  Diary  of 
Machyn  54,  63  etc.,  sowie  in  den  P.  L.  (s.  u.)  wohl  nach  ony)] 
in  den  P.  L.  meny,  many,  mony,  mäney. 

Anm.:  Verbindung  mit  many:  many  a  one  {many  one,  cf.  §238, 
Anmerkung). 

§  79.     each. 
Als  Regel  gilt  im  16.  Jahrhundert  each.    Zahlreich  im  15. 
selten  im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  eche,  ich{e),  ych{e). 
Anm.:  Verbindungen  mit  each: 

each  one,  meist  getrennt  (auch  ech{e)  on,  echo,  ausser  Variationen  mit 
each),  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  recht  gebräuchlich, 
each  man,  stets  getrennt,  ist  seltener, 

each  body,  stets  getrennt,  ist  selten  (R.  R.  Doister  81,   Sidney,  Are.  513), 
each  thing,  stets  getrennt,  nicht  ungebräuchlich. 
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§  80.     every. 
Als  Regel  gelten  every,  euery,  everie,  vereinzelt  mit  Synkope 
eu'ry,  eury,  in  den  P.  L.  auch  Jievery  428/73  (cf.  heny  für  eny 
§  77);  Rost  15  every,  einmal  everie. 

Anm.  I  :  everych{e)  findet  sich  mehrfach  in  den  P.  L.,  vereinzelt  sonst 
im  16.  Jahrhundert,  zuletzt  bei  Kyd,  Cornelia  242  als  ever-each. 

Anm.  2:  everychon{e),  auch  getrennt  ei;eri/(-)c/iOM(e)  ist  häufiger,  z.B.: 
P.  L.  526/233,  856/277,  M.  70/33,  Fl.  (Balladen)  174/94,  Digby  Myst.  13/313, 
16/396,  Everyman  138,  Hickscorner  170,  Heywood,  P.  P.  358,  Interl.  of  Youth 
12,  zuletzt  in  unseren  Quellen  J.  Juggler  137. 

Anm.  3:  Die  entsprechende  nördliche  Form  ist  in  unseren  Texten 
einmal  (P.  L.  918/362)  belegt: 

The  Rebeis'  Proclamatiou ,  die  beginnt  „To  be  knowyn  to  all  the 
northe  partes  of  England  ..." 

and  thys  to  be  fulfyllyd  and  kept  by  every  ylke  comenere  lipon peyn 
of  dethe. 

Anm.  4:  Verbindungen  mit  every: 
every  on{e),  stets  getrennt,  am  häufigsten, 
every  body,  e'rybody,  meist  getrennt,  häufiger  als 
every  man,  stets  getrennt, 
every  thing(e),  noch  zahlreich  getrennt. 

§  81.     either. 
Als  Regel  gilt  either  neben  seltenerem  eyther.    Vereinzelt 
etJier  (Joy,  Ap.  23,  Fl.  [Balladen]  196/32),  etJiar  (Fl.  [Balladen] 
200/43),   im  M.   öfter   eider,  in   den   P.  L.  auch  otvther  =  me. 
auther,  other). 

§  82.     neither. 
Als  Regel  gilt  neither  neben  seltenerem  neyther.  Gelegent- 
lieh  findet   sich  nother  =  me.  nother:  Fl.  (Briefe)  332/22,  26, 
Heywood,   P.  P.  368,  J.  Juggler  114,   vereinzelt   nether  =  me. 
nether:  Plumpton  Correspondance  210,  Joy,  Ap.  7. 

§  83.     other. 

Als  Regel  gilt  other;  daneben  in  Gruppe  II  othir,  hothyr 
(cf.  heny  für  eny  §  77),  othre,  odur\  in  den  P.  L.  othsr,  othir, 
othyr,  othre,  Qi)oder,  odir,  {h)odyr,  im  Plural  auch  otherys. 

Anm.  1 :  Die  Schreibung  nother  in  der  ersten  Ausgabe  von  Heywood, 
P.  P.  (s.  ib.  p.  344  Anm.)  gegen  no  other  der  übrigen  stellt  sich  als  eine 
Verwechselung  mit  nother  für  neither  (ib.  368)  seitens  des  Druckers  dar. 

Anm.  2:  In  Bezug  auf  die  Pluralbildung  sind  die  Formen  ohne  s 
noch  während   des  ganzen  16.  Jahrhunderts  üblich,  wenn  sie  auch  in  der 
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2.  Hälfte  stark  abnehmen.  Nach  IfiOO  scheinen  sie  schon  nicht  mehr  als 
volkstümlich  gegolten  zu  haben,  denn  die  Ausgaben  von  Marlowe's  Edward  II 
aus  den  Jahren  1612  und  1622  haben  z.  B.  p.  197  das  other  der  Ausgabe 
von  1598  in  others  geändert;  doch  kömmt  other  als  Plural  nach  Franz 
397  f.  noch  „häufig"  im  17.  Jahrhundert  vor. 

Der  Wechsel  von  other  und  others  erklärt  others  für  other:  Plumpt. 
Corr.  162  und  R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  41. 

Anm.  3:  Die  aus  thet  other  (wie  the  tone  aus  ^Äei  owe,  cf.  §  67  Anm.) 
entstandene  Form  the  tother  (Mätzner  I,  338),  sowie  das  mit  Apokope  des 
e  über  th'other  entstandene  thother  sind  zahlreich  im  1 5.  Jahrh.  in  den  P.  L., 
seltener,  aber  immerhin  noch  ziemlich  häufig  im  16.  Jahrh.  zu  finden,  z.B.: 

the  tother:  P.  L.  72/94  . . .  I have  hit  lever  than  the  tother;,  ib.  678/20, 
Myst.  ed.  Hone  24,  Fl.  (More)  218/17,  Joy,  Ap.  7,  12,  13  etc.,  Latimer 
Sermons  113; 

th'other:  P.  L.  941/392,  Nice  Wanton  171,  New  Custom  30,  Greene, 
Verm.  304,  Puttenham  44,  Lyly,  Loves  Metam.  239,  Three  Lords  410; 

thother:  M.  179/18,  Leyc.  Corr.  218.  Eine  Weiterbildung  von  thother 
durch  nochmalige  miss verständliche  Vorsetzung  des  Artikels,  also  the 
thother,  findet  sich  nur  im  Diary  of  Machyn  als  the  thodur :  ib.  5  ...  and  the 
thodur  parte  was  the  yerle  of  Harfford. . .  (124,  238,  287). 

Anm.  4:  Für  other  erscheint  eine  (noch  jetzt  dialektisch  in  Somerset 
als  wither  lebendige  [cf.  Nicolai,  Herrigs  Archiv  55,  386])  Form  wother 
(Luick  §  85) : 

Fl.  (Eoy  and  Barlowe)  72/4 

Prestes  also  they  have  in  reverence 

With  all  wother  persones  of  the  spretualte 

ib.  "5  25     Oure  master  also  I  dare  saye 

With  many  wother  prestes  gaye, 

ib.  76/38     Celarius,  Symphorian,  and  wother  mo, 

ib.  76/49  the  wother  syde,  ib.  82/10  none  wother  thinge,  ib.  89/27  in 
none  ivother  vse, 

Fl.  (Tyndale)  224/43  The  one  axeth  and  requyreth,  the  ivother  perdoneth 
and  forgeveth.    The  one  treateneth,  the  ivother  promyseth. 

ib.  225  39  . . .  many  wordes,  which  are  wother  wyse  onderstonde  of  the 
commen  people: 

Joy,  Ap.  26  then  eny  wother  hefore,  ib.  31,  32,  47,  48;  49  hy 
wother  men. 

(Dagegen  liegt  für  die  von  Sopp  300  angeführten  Fälle  zum  Teil  ein 
Irrtum  vor;  Matth.  6/15  heisst  es  other,  Joh.  7/46  hat  überhaupt  kein  otJier; 
l.Cor.  11/34  und  2. Cor.  8/13  hat  nur  die  Ausgabe  von  1525  wother.) 

Hieraus  können  wir  nun  mit  Sicherheit  schliessen: 

Der  (schon  me.  vorhandene,  cf.  Luick  §  85)  w-Vorschlag  ist,  obwohl 
ursprünglich  örtlich  beschränkt,  mit  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
in  die  Schriftsprache  eingedrungen,  und  dass  er  allgemein  verstanden 
wurde,  dürfte  zweifellos  aus  der  Volkstümlichkeit  der  Werke  Joy's  und 
Tyndale's,  die  für  weite  Schichten  der  Bevölkerung  bestimmt  waren,  her- 
vorgehen. 
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Anm.  5:  Verbindungen  mit  other: 

another,  das  infolge  der  silbenanlautenden  Aussprache  des  n  miss- 
verständlich  a  nother  geschrieben  wird  (cf.  P.  L.  60/74  a  nold  debate,  Diary 
of  Machyn  35  a  nold  man;  a  noivre  tür  an  hour  ib.  39),  zahllos  in  den 
P.  L.  99/134,  150/202  etc.  etc.,  sonst  bei  Joy,  Ap.  II,  24,  Suppl.  to  Henry 
VIII  55,  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  56,  101,  Schoolemaster  41;  P.  L.  705/61,62  an 
nother  messenger,  Leyc.  Corr.  174  by  an  nother  meanes. 

Besonders  charakteristisch  sind  8  Fälle  aus  Machyn's  Diary, 
die,  mit  gänzlicher  Unterdrückung  des  a,  wohl  auf  solche  Aussprache  in 
der  damaligen  Umgangssprache  des  Volkes  hindeuten: 

p.  4  ...  and  she  ivas  burnyd  at  Canturbury . . .  and  on  at  Hospryng, 
and  nodur  in  the  he  way  to  Canturbury . . . 

ib.  45  . . .  and  at  Ledyne-hall  was  nodur  pagant  hangyd  ivith  cloth 
of  gold . . . 

ib.  87  The  XVIII  day  of  May  ivas  nodur  fad  icypyd  at  the  same 
post  in  Chepe . . . 

otherwise  (wofür  übrigens  im  15.  wie  im  16.  Jahrhundert  das  einfache 
other  nicht  selten  gebraucht  wird,    z.B.:  P.  L.  862/290,   Fl.  [poet.  Volks- 
bücher] 202/9,  Marl.,  Ilero  19,  Puttenhara  56,  Leyc.  Corr.  57)  in  wechselnder 
Schreibung  von  other  und  wise, 
other  wäy(e)s,  zusammen  oder  getrennt. 

§84.     all 

Als  Eegel  gilt  all;  daneben,  seltener  in  Gruppe  I,  häufiger 
in  Gruppe  II,  al,  alle. 

Anm.:  All  thing(e)(s)  steht  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  zahlreich  im 
Sinne  von  everything,  z.  B.:  P.  L.  297,  775,161,  Calisto  and  Mel.  53,  Marl., 
Jew  2199,  Kyd,  Jeronimo  356  etc.  etc. 

§  85.     simdry. 

Als  Regel  gilt  sundry,  vereinzelt  ist  suudryc,  sondru(c),  in 
den  P.  L.  auch  sondery. 

Anm.:  Sundry  ist  besonders  beliebtauf  Titeln  von  Dramen,  z.B.: 
Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  71, 

Mother  Bombie.  As  it  was  sundry  times  played  by  the  children  of  Pauls, 
ferner  Greene,  Alph.  2 

The  Comicall  Historie  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Aragon.  As  it  hath 
bene  sundrie  times  acted. 

Greene,  James  IV  70 

As  it  hath  bene  sundrie  times  publikely  plaide. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  1 

Deuided  into  two  Tragicall  Discourses,  as  they  ivere  sundrie  times 
shetved  vpon  Stages  in  the  Citie  of  London. 

etc.    etc. 
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§  86.    divers. 
Als  Regel  gilt   divers{e),  diuers{e)\  Fl.  (Caxton)  1/2,  2/25 
dyuerce,  Diary  of  Machyn  110,  112  di/ver,   in  den  P.  L.  (5/21, 
19/36,  310)  auch  ein  Plural  diverses. 

§  87.     certain. 
Erscheint   meist   als   certain{e),    aber  auch   als   certeyn{e), 
certen,  Diary   of  Machyn   und   Bale,  Thre  Lawes  auch  serten, 
in  ersterem  ferner  sarten. 

§  88.    several. 
Als  Regel  gelten  die  Formen  mit  II,  seltener  sind  die  mit 
l\  P.  L.  239/330  severelle  places. 


Syntax. 


Personalpronomen. 

Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens. 
§  89.     Vorbemerkung. 

Wir  behandeln  zunächst  diejenigen  Fälle,  die  sich  als 
Ueberreste  eines  alten  Sprachzustandes  darstellen. 

Solange  Flexionsendungen  zur  Unterscheidung  der  Personen 
dienen,  sind  Personalpronomina,  sofern  nicht  ein  besonderer 
Nachdruck  auf  sie  gelegt  wird,  überflüssig;  sobald  dieselben 
verfallen,  treten  Personalpronomina  an  ihre  Stelle;  dies  gilt 
bereits  für  das  Ae.  als  Regel.  Daneben  kommen  jedoch,  unter- 
stützt und  stets  aufs  neue  wieder  aufgefrischt  durch  den  gerade 
in  dieser  Hinsicht  recht  sparsamen  Zug  der  Umgangs- 
sprache, im  Ae.  wie  im  Me.  jioch  zahlreiche  Fälle  der  Aus- 
lassung vor,  wenn  sich  das  Pronomen  aus  dem  Zusammenhang 
ergänzen  lässt  (Beispiele  für  das  Ae.  und  Me.  s.  Kellner,  Hist. 
Outlines,  §  270  flF.  sowie  Wülfing  §  223  ff.). 

Diese  Fälle  der  Auslassung  nun  nehmen  im  Laufe  der 
englischen  Sprachgeschichte  infolge  des  Strebens  nach 
möglichster  Prägnanz  und  Genauigkeit  des  Ausdrucks 
in  schriftlicher  Darstellung  fortgesetzt  ab.  Im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert  sind  jedoch  noch  mancherlei  Eeste  des  alten 
Sprachzustandes  erhalten,  die  wir  im  folgenden  näher  be- 
trachten wollen. 

Allgemein  müssen  wir  vorausschicken,  dass  wir  der  Ansicht 
Einenkels,  Neuphil.  Centralblatt  III,  5  ff.,  der  die  Auslassung 
des  Personalpronomens  durch  den  Einfluss  des  afr.  erklären  will, 
durchaus  nicht  beipflichten  können;  die  (sogen.)  auslassung 
des  Personalpronomens  ist  eben  eine  Erscheinung,  die 
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sieh  durch  die  Geschichte  der  englischen  Sprache 
unter  Berücksichtigung  der  Umgangssprache  vollauf 
erklärt,  und  zu  deren  Deutung  wir  des  afr.  nicht  be- 
dürfen. 

Zur  Erklärung  und  Rechtfertigung  des  Wortes  „Aus- 
lassung" mag  noch  bemerkt  werden,  dass  diese  Bezeichnung 
für  das  Fehlen  des  Personalpronomens  nur  der  Zweckmässig- 
keit halber  gewählt  wurde;  in  Wirklichkeit  können  wir  nicht 
eigentlich  da  von  einer  Auslassung  des  Pronomens  reden,  wo 
dieses  erst  sekundär  ist. 


I.  Auslassung  des  Pronomens  als  Subjekt. 

A.   Das  Pronomen  ist  aus  dem  Zusammenhang  zu  ergänzen. 

1.   Auslassung  von  thou. 
a)   In  Fragesätzen. 

§  90. 

Digby  Myst.  70/435  Cum  owgt,  I  sey!  lieryst  nat  tvhat  I 
seye?  Four  Elements  23,  Calisto  and  Mel.  G7  Wottest  tvho  is 
here?,  ib.  68  Hotv  Imowest  all  this?,  ib.  71,  72,  82, 

Fl.  (John  Holt,  Lac  puerorum)  298/18 

Ilowe  hnowest  a  partycyple  of  tJie  present  tens?  By  Ms 
euylysshe  and  hy  his  latyn. 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  95,  Lusty  Juventus  95, 

G.  G.  Needle  184 

Art  deaf,  thou  whoreson  hoy'^  Goch,  1  say;  ivhy,  canst 
not  hear? 

ib.  194,  204,  206, 

ib.  218  Com' st  behind  me,  thou  withered  witch? 

Dämon  and  Pithias  58 
0  Stepßiano,  hast  thou  heen  so  long  with  me, 
And  yet  dost  not  Jcnozv  the  force  of  true  amity"^ 

Sidney,  Astr.  and  Stella  34/5  (36/8) 

Art  not  asham'd  to  puhlish  thy  disease? 

Peele,  Arr.  of  Paris  8 

ThinJc'st,  Faunus,  that  these  goddesses  tvül  taJce  our  gifts 
in  worth?,  ib.  9, 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  266  Why  stayest'^   It  must  he  done! 
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Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  88 

Dost  see  yonder  hoy  with  the  hox  in  Ins  hand? 
ib.  119  Art  a  painter?  canst  paint  me  a  tear  or  a  wound? 
A  groan  or  a  sigh  ?  canst  paint  me  such  a  tree  as  this  ? 
Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  127 

why  then  did'st  not  bring  a  stoole  ivith  thee,  that  I  might 
sit  downe? 

Greene,  Bacon  and  Bungay  148 

Sirrah  Ned,  wouldst  fain  have  her?    ib.  Look.  Glass  62, 126, 
Marl.,  Tamburlaine  3277 

Villain,  art  thou  tlie  sonne  of  Tamburlaine, 
And  fear'st  to  die  .  .  . 
Faust  1174,  Jew  598  What  wast,  I  prethe? 
ib.  847    What,    hast    the    Philosophers    stone?    ib.    1199, 
1698,  1930, 

Ovid  117  Why  enviest  me?    ib.  151  What  dost? 

ib.  158  Vngrate,  why  feign'st  neiv  fears,  and  dost  refuse? 

b)   In  Aussagesätzen. 

§  91. 

G.  G.  Needle  205 

Durst  swear  of  a  book,  cheard  him  roar,  straight  after  ich 
ivas  gone; 

ib.  206  To-morroii\  Hodge,  if  we  chance  to  meet,  shall  see 
what  I  will  say. 

Lyly,  Euphues  325 

//■  he  loue  not,  then  streichest  out  lylie  a  Wyre-drawer  .  .  . 

Lyly,  Endimion  10 

Loth  I  am  Endimion   thou  shouldest  die,   because  I  love 
thee  ivell;  and  that  shouldest  live,  it  grieveth  me .  .  . 

Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  6/1 

Some  Louers  speahe  . .  .of  wot  not  what  desires, 

Peele,  Arr.  of  Paris  7 

Peace  man,  for  shame,  shalt  have  both  lambs  and  dams 
and  flochs  and  herds  .  .  . 

ib.  8  Say'st  truly,  Faunus; 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  85 

Fear  not;  lefs  go;  Fll  quiet  her,  shalt  see. 

Cf.  ib.  66  die  zwei  Lesarten  teils  mit,  teils  ohne  thou  etc. 
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Bemerkungen  zu  1,  a  und  b. 
§  92. 

Die  Auslassung  von  thou  beruht  auf  altem  Brauche;  cf. 
Mätzner  II,  30. 

Diese  Fälle  erlangen  im  16.  Jahrhundert  besonders  seit 
dem  Aufblühen  des  Dramas  eine  ausserordentliche  Ver- 
breitung in  der  Literatur.  Wir  dürfen  daraus  schliessen,  dass 
sie  besonders  der  Umgangssprache  eigen  waren;  gerade  der 
schnell  dahineilende  Dialog  der  Umgangssprache  war 
es,  der  die  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens  in  einem  Falle 
begünstigte,  wo  überdies  die  erhaltene  Flexionsendung 
die  Person  noch  deutlich  bezeichnete. 

In  einer  nicht  geringen  Anzahl  von  Fällen  ist  der  Wohl- 
klang für  das  Fehlen  des  Pronomens  mit  massgebend  geworden, 
man  vergleiche: 

Calisto  and  Melibaea  83 

What  satjst  thou,  wJiat  say'st,  thou  shameful  enemy? 

Heywöod,  Pardoner  and  Friar  222 

But  I  say,  thou  leivd  fellow  thou, 

Haddest  none  other  time  to  show  thy  hulls  hut  now? 

Heywood,  P.  P.  377 

What  callst  her,  quoth  he,  thou  whoreson?  etc. 

Einzelne  der  gegebenen  Belege  können  auch  unter  2  a  ge- 
rechnet werden. 

2.  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens  in  coordinierten 

Sätzen. 

a)   Bei  gleichem  Subjekt  in  beiden  Sätzen. 

§  93. 

Die  Satzverbindung  kann   eine   mehrfache   sein;   um   den 

Gesamteindruck  jedoch  nicht  zu  verwirren,  teilen  wir  in  dieser 

Hinsicht  nicht  weiter. 

In  parataktischen  Sätzen  wird  das  Pronomen  bekanntlich 
auch  jetzt  nicht  bei  jedem  neuen  Verbum  wiederholt;  solche 
noch  heute  möglichen  Fälle  aus  damaliger  Zeit  sind  z.  B.: 

M,  111/10  .  .  .  syre  Tor  prayed  the  heremyte  to  pray  for 
hym,  he  sayd  he  wold  and  betooke  hym  to  god,  and  so  mounted 
vpon  horsbah  . . . 
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K.  A.,  Toxophilus  142 

Therfore  seyng  I  wyll  he  glad  to  folowe  your  counsell  in 
cJiosynge  my  howe  and  other  instrumentes,  and  also  am  ashamed 
that  I  can  shote  no  hetter  than  I  can . . .  (jetzt  nur  mit  Aende- 
rung  der  Stellung  ...and  am  also  ashamed..). 
K.  A.,  Schoolemaster  147 

This  booJce  was  so  lihed,  that  it  had  few  to  read  ü,  hut 
none  to  folow  it:  But  was  presentlie  contemned: 
Conflict  of  Conscience  36 

I  Said  to  Eve:  tush,  tush,  thou  shalt  not  die, 
But  rather  shalt  as  God  Jcnow  everything; 
Lyly,  Endimion  76 

Divine  Gynthia,  hy  whom  I  receive  my  life,  and  am  content 
to  end  it; 

Marlowe,  Massacre  329 

Fain  would  I  find  some  means  to  speak  ivitli  him, 
But  cannot,  and  therefore  am  enforc'd  to  tvrite, 
Puttenham  172 

...which   thing  peraduenture    I  deny   not   in  pari,  and 
neuerthelesse  for  some  causes  thought  them  not  so  necessarie : 

etc.  etc. 
Andere  Fälle  würden  jetzt  anders  (Partizipialkonstr. 
etc.)  gewendet  werden,  so: 
P.  L.  520/220 

I  recomaund  me  to  yow ,   and  have  reseyvtd  II  lettirs . . . 
ib.  950/401  Gousyn  Baston  I  recommaunde  me  unto  you, 
and  have  received  your  letter . . . 

Dagegen   sind   zu   den   im  jetzigen  Englisch  nicht 
mehr  möglichen  Fällen  folgende  zu  rechnen: 
P.  L.  178/236 

Änd  the  seid  Ghirche  seyth  as  for   that  he  hath  seyd  of 
hem   that  he  hath  appelyd  befor  this  tyme,  he  woll  atvow  itt 
and  abyd  therby;  and  seyth  that  he  woll  appele  one  that  hath 
mor  nobelys  than  they  have  all .  .  . 
Heywood,  P.  P.  345 

Wherefore  I  went  myself  to  the  seif  thing 
In  every  place  and  without  saying: 
Had  as  much  pardon  there  assuredly, 
As  ye  can  promise  me  here  doubtfully. 
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Lyly,  Euphues  426 

Manyc  dayes  hee  vsed  speach  ivitli  the  Lady  es,  sundrye 
tymes  with  the  Gentle-women,  with  all  became  so  famüyar,  that 
he  was  of  all  earnestly  heloued. 

Puttenham  279 

The  French  hing  neither  liking  of  Ms  errant,  nor  yet  of 
his  pompous  speech ,  said  somewhat  sharply,  I  pray  thee  good 
fellow  clawe  me  not  where  I  itch  not  with  thy  sacred  maiestie, 
but  goe  to  thy  husinesse,  and  teil  thine  errand  in  such  termes 
as  are  decent  betwixt  enemies,  for  thy  master  is  not  my  frend, 
and  turned  him  to  a  Prince  of  the  bloud,  ivho  stoode  by  saying  . . . 

etc.   etc. 

Hieraus  ergiebt  sich: 

Auslassung-  des  Personalpronomens  in  koordinierten 
Sätzen  bei  gleichem  Subjekt  findet  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrh. 
noch  in  Fällen  statt,  wo  es  im  jetzigen  Englisch  nicht  mehr  möglich 
ist,  d.  h.  in  solchen,  wo  das  den  Satz  einleitende  Subjekt  vom 
Verbum  des  zweiten  Satzes  durch  eine  Reihe  von  Satzteilen, 
oft  auch  durch  einen  oder  mehrere  Sätze  getrennt  ist.  Je 
nach  der  Länge  dieser  erscheinen  die  einzelnen  Fälle  vom 
Standpunkt  des  ne.  Sprachgefühls  aus  mehr  oder  weniger 
auffällig. 

b)   Bei  verschiedenem  Subjekt. 
§94. 

P.  L.  36/48 

My  fader  Garneyss  senttee  me  tvorde,  that  he  xulde  ben 
her  the  nexch  wehe,  and  my  emme  also^  and  pleyn  hem  her 
with  herr  hatvJcys,  and  thei  xulde  have  me  hom  with  hem; 

M.  67/14  . . .  and  so  the  Icyng  mounted  on  his  hors  and 
Merlyn  on  another  and  so  rode  vnto  Carlyon  . . . 

ib.  109/30  .  .  .  thenne  ther  cam  one  armed  on  horsbah, 
and  dressyd  his  shelde,  and  cam  fast  toward  Tor,  and  he  dressid 
hym  ageynst  hym,  and  so  ranne  to  gyders  that . . . 

ib.  403/12  Änd  Icynge  Mark  rode  ageynst  hym,  and  smofe 
eche  other  ful  hard . . . 

Dieser  Fall,  der  also  nur  im  lö,  Jahrhundert  zu  belegen 
ist,  ist  in  unseren  Belegen  insofern  recht  begreiflich,  als  die 
in  dem  ausgelassenen  they  liegenden  Personen  stets  unmittelbar 
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vorher   genannt  sind;   die  beiden  letzten  Fälle   berühren   sieh 
zum  Teil  mit  den  unter  B.  mitgeteilten. 


2,   Auslassung  des  .Personalpronomens 
bei  subordinierter  SatzfUgung. 

§95. 

P.  L.  18/33  . . .  tili  that  he  shal  moive  have  speche  with  . . . 
to  that  ende  that,  the  defaulte  of  eny  suche  persone  hnowen 
unto  Mm,  shal  moive  ordeigne  therupon  as  theim  shel  thenke 
expedient  and  hehovefuU. 

ib.  179/238  and  when  they  had  kepte  hym  as  long  as  tJiey 
lyst,  lete  hym  goo. 

ib.  437/86  Perys  of  Legh  come  to  Lynne  opon  Cristynmesse 
Even  in  the  fresshest  wise,  and  there  he  dyned  so  as  was. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  19 

Yf  any  man  wyll  applye  these  thynges  togyther,  shal  not 
se  the  one  farre  differ  from  the  other. 

Lyly,  Euphues  383 

Consider  we  are  in  England,  where  our  demeanour  tvill  he 
narrowly  marked  if  we  treade  a  ivrie,  and  our  follyes  moched 
if  vse  wrangling. 

Egerton  Pap.  293 

Being  arrived,  not  as  a  marchant  hut  as  a  messenger  to 
the  Emperour  with  letters,  ivas,  accordinge  to  the  custome  of 
the  countrey,  received  ashore  hy  certaine  gentlemen . . . 

Kyd,  Span.  99  zwei  Fälle  schon  bei  Ritzenfeldt,  p.  7. 

Rare  Triumphs  205 
uplandish,  now,  cham  worse  than  ever  was. 

Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Bei  gleichem  Subjekt  im  Haupt-  und  Nebensatze,  wobei 
die  Aufeinanderfolge  beider  belanglos  ist,  hat  Auslassung  des 
Personalpronomens  in  einem  von  beiden  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert noch  bisweilen  statt.  Für  den  Nebensatz  kann  auch 
ein  Partizipium  eintreten. 

Anm.:  In  dem  von  Ritzenfeldt  p.  7  angeführten  Fall  Span.  113/10 
liegt  nicht  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens,  sondern  des  llelativs  vor, 
ebensowenig  in  dem  Falle  Span.  122/15,  wo  find  vielmehr  Imperativ  ist. 
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B.   Das  Pronomen 
ist  aus  einem  vorhergehenden  Casus  obliquus  zu  ergänzen. 

§96. 

P.  L.  86/48  I  pray  yow  hertely  tliat  wol  wochesaf  to  sende 
me  a  letter  as  hästely  as  ^e  may . . . 

P.  L.  58/71  Yt  happyd  hyni  to  have  a  Jcnavys  loste,  in  pleyn 
termes  to  sivhyve  a  qucne,  and  so  dyd  in  the  Konyneclosse. 

P.  L.  65/80 

Änd  as  to  the  tytyll  of  rigth  tJiat  I  have  to  the  Lordship 
of  Gressam  schal  with  in  short  tyme  he  knoweyn . . . 

ib.  522/224  . . .  the  tviche  reJcnyng  greved  the  seide  Nicholas 
his  fadir,  and  seide  . . . 

ib.  829/245  As  for  your  son  Water,  his  lahor  and  lernyng 
hathe  he,  and  is,  yn  the  Faeulte  of  Art,  and  is  well  sped  there 
yn,  and  may  he  Bacheler   . , 

Malory  709/21  . . .  and  thenne  sawe  they  a  knyghte  armed 
al  in  whyte  and  was  ryehely  horsed . . . 

Caxton,  Eneydos  12/30 

And  fJiys  comen  to  the  Imoivleche  of  plasmator,  thoughte 
in  his  minde,  and  conspyred  tlie  deth  of  the  sayd  polydorus. 

Fox  53  . . .  it  repenteth  hym  and  is  sory  that  he  euer  hath 
don  spoJicn  or  trespaced  ayenst  you  . . . 

Fl.  (Caxton)  3/36  Therfor  I  haue  practysed  and  lerned  at 
my  grete  charge  and  dispense  to  ordeyne  this  said  hooh  in 
prynte  after  the  manner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  see,  and 
is  not  ivreton  ivith  penne  and  ynke . . . 

Lyly,  Euphues  317  Thou  hroughtest  me  into  Englande 
Euphues  to  see  and  am  hlyndc,  to  seeJce  aduentures,  and  I 
haue  lost  myself,  to  remedy  laue . . . 

Peele,  Edw.  I  176 

Bind  fast  the  traitor  and  hring  him  away,  that  the  law 
may  justly  pass  upon  him,  and  receive  the  reward  of  monstrotis 
treasons  and  villainy  . . . 

Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Diese  Fälle,  die  ihren  Grund  in  dem  Nachklang  des  sieh 
mehr  der  Umgangsspraehe  anschliessenden  Ausdrucks 
einer  weniger  geregelten  Sprachperiode  finden,  werden  zum 
Teil  dadurch  recht  begreiflich,  dass  das  durch  das  ausgelassene 

Studien  z.  engl.   Phil.    I.  4 
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Pronomen  bestimmte  Subjekt  das  logische  Subjekt  des  ersten 
Satzes  bildet;  P.  L.  65/80  ist  eine  Konstruktion  djtö  xoirov. 

Anm.  1:  In  dem  Falle  Fox  100 

My  lord  was  not  this  ynough  sayd  and  warned,  ivho  so  ivold  vnder- 
stonde  it,  that  äl  that  he  fonde  he  shold  saye  the  contrarye  ist  „My  lord" 
zugleich  als  Dativ  und  Nom.  gefasst. 

Anm.  2:  Zur  Erklärung  von  Fällen  wie: 

P.  L.  132/175  Whych  I  trust  to  Qod  shall  better  have  hys  cours  then 
it  hath  befom; 

ib.  787/175  and  I  prey  to  Jesu  preserve  yow  und  yours. 

ib.  49/62  ...  2  beseche  the  blissed  Trinite,  preserve  you  in  honor  and 
prosperite. 

ib.  515,212  And  I  pray  God  hertely  send  us  good  tydyngs  of  yow  . . . 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  Ol 

ivhich,  I  praie  God,  kepe  out  of  England .  . . 

P.L.  411/42  ...^our  welfar  and  good  prosperite  the  qwyche  I  pray 
God  encresse  to  His  pleswr  and  ^owr  herts  hesse; 

P.L.  812/220  What  so  ever  it  menyth,  I  prey  God  send  us  good 
tydynges ... 

Fl.  (Skelton)  64/77 

I  pray  God  saue  the  kynge 

Gorboduc  57 

And  so  I  pray  the  Goddes  requite  it  them,  etc. ,  die  in  dieser  oder 
ähnlicher  Form  eine  ständige  Brieffloskel  in  den  P.  L.  bilden  und  von 
Kellner,  Outl.  §274  mit  Recht  als  eine  Konstruktion  dno  xoivov 
aufgefasst  werden,  bieten  sich  besonders  die  letzten  5  Fälle  dar,  wo  I 
pray  auch  als  absolut  ohne  Objekt  aufgefasst  werden  kann,  cf  P.  L.  53/65 
I  preye  write  to  myn  modre  . . . 

P.  L.  56/70  I  pray  ye  that  ge  wyl  vivche  save ... 
etc.  etc. 


C.   Pronomen  beim  Imperativ. 

§97. 
Im  Ae.  wird  der  Imperativ  nur  dann  mit  dem  Pronomen 
verbunden,  wenn  dasselbe  naclidrticklieh  hervorgehoben 
v^^erden  soll.  Sonst  genügen  die  Flexionsendungen  zur  Be- 
zeichnung der  Person.  Im  Me.  tritt  ein  allmälicher  Um- 
schwung der  ae.  Verhältnisse  ein.  Insoweit  die  Flexions- 
endungen zur  Unterscheidung  der  Personen  genügen,  zeigt  sich 
der  ae.  Zustand  erhalten.  Da  aber  Sg.  und  PI.  des  Imperativs 
in  der  Form  schon  vielfach  zusammenfielen,  musste  die  Sprache 
nach  einem  anderen  Unterscheidungsmerkmal  suchen,  und  was 
war  natürlicher,  als  dass  der  Gebrauch  der  Personalpronomina, 
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der  früher  nur  in  besonderen  Fällen  beim  Imperativ  eintrat, 
der  in  den  übrigen  Modi  zum  grössten  Teile  durchgeführt  war, 
nun  beim  Imperativ  auf  alle  Fälle  ausgedehnt  wurde  —  das 
Pronomen  konnte  auch  in  solchen  Fällen  zum  Impe- 
rativ treten,  in  denen  keine  nachdrückliche  Hervor- 
hebung beabsichtigt  war. 

Wie  steht  es  nun  im  15.  und  IG.  Jahrhundert? 

Für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ist  die  Zusetzung 
des  Pronomens  zum  Imperativ  besonders  charakte- 
ristisch. Das  zeigen,  von  den  Paston  Letters  anfangend  bis 
zum  Jahre  1600,  fast  alle  untersuchten  Denkmäler,  mögen  sie 
der  Epik,  Lyrik,  Dramatik  (und  zwar  sowohl  der  Hofdichter 
Lyly  als  auch  Volksdichter  wie  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene)  oder 
der  Prosa  angehören;  ausgenommen  sind  natürlich  solche 
Werke,  die  ihrem  Charakter  gemäss  Imperative  überhaupt 
nicht  aufweisen,  wie  das  Diary  of  Dr.  Dee  und  das  von  Machyn. 
Was  die  Ausdehnung  dieser  Erscheinung  innerhalb  der  beiden 
Jahrhunderte  anlangt,  so  ist  sie  sich  im  allgemeinen  bis  etwa 
1550  ziemlich  gleich  geblieben.  In  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts zeigt  sich  eine  erhebliche  (relative)  Zunahme  in  den 
untersuchten  Quellen  —  das  Drama  spielt  die  führende  Rolle 
in  der  englischen  Literatur. 

Im  übrigen  lassen  sich  keine  genauen  Grenzen  ziehen. 
Beide  Ausdrucksweisen,  Imperativ  mit  Pronomen  und  Imperativ 
ohne  Pronomen,  waren  stets  nebeneinander  üblich,  und  wenn 
wir  im  elisabethanischen  Drama  besonders  zahlreiche  Belege 
finden  für  den  Imperativ  mit  Pronomen,  so  zeugt  das  eben  für 
den  Zustand  in  der  Umgangssprache.  Im  übrigen  war 
die  Frage,  welches  von  beiden,  vielfach  teils  von  der 
unbewussten  Laune  des  Augenblicks  (sozusagen  „wie  es 
einem  gerade  in  den  Sinn  kam"),  teils  von  dem  Zusammen- 
hang der  Rede,  teils  auch  endlich,  und  nicht  zum  min- 
desten, in  der  Poesie  von  den  Erfordernissen  des 
Verses  abhängig. 

Da   Beispiele    fast  auf  jeder  Seite   anzutreffen  sind,   be- 
schränken wir  uns  auf  einige  wenige: 
P.L.  758/136  Änd  send  ye  me  word . . . 
M.  73/16  . . .  go  ye  into  yonder  bärge  . . . 
Fl.  (Balladen)  182/119  Lye  thou  there  thou  proud  sJieryf 
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Gorboduc  1454 

In  the  meane  wJiile,  mähe  you  in  redynes 
Such  band  of  Jiorsemen  as  ye  may  prepare. 

Marl,  Faust  326 

Learne  thou  of  Faustus  manly  fortitude,. 

NB.  Das  nebenbei  das  Pronomen  wie  früher,  so  auch  jetzt 
eines  wirkungsvolleren  Nachdruckes  wegen  gesetzt  wurde,  be- 
darf wohl  keiner  besonderen  Erwähnung. 


§98. 
Im  einzelnen  ist  noch  folgendes  zu  bemerken: 

1.  Eine  Reihe  formelhafter  Ausdrücke  und  Rede- 
wendungen weist  verschiedene  Entwicklung  auf: 

Die  Wendung  wete  ye  {you,  thou)  ivell  wird  stets  mit  dem 
Pronomen  verbunden,  z.  B.:  M.  422/6,  (585/34, 450/21),  Everyman 
114.     Ebenso  die  vor  allem  im  Drama  vorkommende  Wendung 
he  ye  sure  mit  vereinzelten  Ausnahmen,  z.  B.: 
PI.  Corr.  179  For  he  ye  sure,  Sir,  that ... 
Digby  Mysteries  6/121 

My  lord,  he  ye  sure  accordyng  to  your  will, 
Heywood,  P.  P.  347  But  he  ye  sure  I  ivould  he  woe, 
Greene,  Alph.  22  But  he  thou  sure  that . . . 
dagegen  ib.  58  No,  no,  he  sure  that . . . 
Trial  of  Treasure  292   Be  sure  you  shall  want  no  Ixind  of 

wealthiness. 

Ferner  know{e)  ye,  das  besonders  dem  Briefstil  angehört 
(z.  B.  Egerton  Pap.  142,  158),  aber  auch  sonst  (Gorb.  605,  Sidney, 
Arcadia  117)  belegt  ist.  Hierher  ist  auch  zu  rechnen  marke 
ye  well  (Digby  Myst.  215/1327). 

Das  ebenfalls  formelhafte  farewell  steht  fast  ausnahmslos 
in  Begleitung  des  Pronomens,  also  fare  thou  {ye,  you)  well. 
Niemals  dagegen  findet  sich  das  G.  G.  Needle  zahlreich  (z.  B. 
227)  vorkommende  see  now  mit  dem  Pronomen. 

2.  Eine  Art  Imper.  praet.  entbehrt  stets  des  Pro- 
nomens, z.  B.: 

Marl.,  Edw.  II  232  Aivay!  tarry  no  answer,  hut  hegone! 
Greene,  James  IV  146  My  friends  hegone  . . . 
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Fl.  (Barclay)  94/25  Haue  done  noiv  Faustus,  laye  there  a  strawe 

and  rest 
Marl.,  Edw.  II 250  Madam,  liave  done  with  care  and  sad  complaint: 

etc.     etc. 

3.  Tyndale  verwendet  in  seiner  Bibeltibersetzung 
meist  den  Imperativ  mit  Pronomen.  Die  Au th.  Vers  und  Rev. 
Vers,  haben  dasselbe  teils  beibehalten  wie 

Matth.  6/33  But  rather  seke  ye  fyrst  the  Jcyngdome  of  heauen  . . . 
Luk.  9/13  Giue  ye  them  to  eate,  teils  geändert  2.  Cor.  13/11 
Fynallye  hrethren  fare  ye  ivell . . .  {fareivell). 

4.  In  der  Anrede  vor  dem  Vokativ  ist  das  Pronomen 
(seit  dem  Ae.,  cf.  Mätzner  II,  169)  im  15.  Jahrhundert,  und  im 
16.  besonders  in  der  dramatischen  Literatur  ganz  gewöhnlich,  z.  B. 
P.  L.  697/50  TJioiv  proivd  prest    Tlioiv  j)rowd  sqivyer. 

G.  G.  Needle  205  Ye  foorlish  doli . . . 

Tindale,  Ap.  13/26  Ye  men  and  hethren . . .   (Auth.  Vers,  und 

Rev.  Vers,  lassen  ye  weg). 
Lyly,  Woman  188  Äscend,  thou  winged  pursevant  of  love. 
Marl.,  Tamb.  1367 

Aivahe,  ye  men  of  Memphis! 
Lodge,  Wounds  143 

You  men  of  Bome,  my  fellow-mates  in  arms,. 
Vergl.  auch  §  135  (you  für  ye)  Ende. 

D.    Auslassung  von  it  in  unpersönlichen  Sätzen. 

1.   Bei   unpersönlichen  mit  einem  Objekt  verbundenen 

Verben. 

§99. 

Im  Ae.  und  Me.  gilt  die  Auslassung  von  it  geradezu  als 
Regel;  cf.  Mätzner  II,  32  f. 

Im  15.,  weniger  (s.  u.)  im  16.  Jahrhundert  fehlt  it  fast 
immer,  wenn  der  oblique  Pronominalkasus  vor  dem  Verbum 
(aus  euphonischen  Gründen  erklärlich,  das  Zusammen treflFen 
zweier  Personalpronomina  wird  also  hart  vermieden),  seltener, 
wenn  er  nach  demselben  steht. 

Doch  werden  diese  Fälle  schon  seit  dem  15.  Jahrhundert 
von  einer  anderen  Richtung  her  eingeschränkt,  durch  den 
Uebergang  von  unpersönlichen  zu  persönlichen  Verben  (Anhang  I). 
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a)  Das  Objekt  steht  vor  dem  Verbum. 
to  avail:  Everyman  105 

Thee  availeth  not  to  cry,  tveep,  and  pray: 
Tancred  and  Gismonda  34 
to  behove:  M.  187/4  (Fox  110) 

. . .  and  therfore  the  beJioueth  now  to  diese  . . . 
to  beseem:  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  266 

btit  thee  heseems  more  high  revenge. 
to  happen:  M.  200/2 

Änd  at  the  laste  hy  fortune  hym  happend  ageynst  a  nyghte 
to  come  to  a  fayr  courtelage  . . .,  Fox  33,  Fl.  (Balladen)  177/61. 
to  long:  Fl.  (Balladen)  185/126  (ib.  192/24) 
Me  longeth  sore  to  hernysdale 

to  lyke:  M.74ISmely]ceth{ih.  182110)  Fl.  (Skelton)  65,111 
as  hym  lyhys. 

to  lyst:  P.  L.  201/278  ...and  Jcepte  hym  as  long  as  them 
lyst ...  ib.  848/510,  M.  90/27,  Fox  16,  Fl.  (Skelton)  64/112,  Joy, 
Ap.  50,  R.  R.  Doister  12,  Marriage  of  Wit  333,  Peele,  Arr.  17. 

to  nede:  P.  L.  255/348  . . .  than  me  nedith,  Fl.  (More)  41/27 
Me  nedeth  not  to  host ... 

to  owe:  M.  694/6  ...he  here  me  as  ttuly  as  my  oughte  to 
he  hörn. 

Fox  13,  47. 

to  pertain:  Greene,  Looking  Glass  92 

To  thee  pertains  to  do  the  Lord's  command. 

to  please:  P.  L.  203/287  as  hym  plesith,  R.  R.  Doister  31 
when  htm  please,  Peele,   Alcazar  140  as  htm  pleaseth  hest. 

to  seme:  P.  L.  71/90  ...me  semeth  he  tvere  good . . .  ib. 
423/67  Änd  as  tjou  semeth  hest . . .  M.  409/27,  576/33,  740/10, 
FL  (Balladen)  169/26,  J.  Juggler  116,  Sidney,  Ap.  32. 

me  thinks,  me  thought:  im  15./16.  Jahrhundert  wie 
heute  üblich ,  Beispiele  unnötig.  Dagegen  erscheinen  tliinlis 
und  thought  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  auch  in  Verbindung 
mit  him,  us,  them,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  18/34  . . .  into  ivhat  place  him  thenheth  necessarie  . . . 
M.  661/22  Änd  at  the  laste  hym  thoughte  they  of  the  castel  tvere 

putte  to  the  werse. 
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M.  806/20  Syre  vs  thynketh  best  that . . . 
M.  620/3  . . .  that  hem  thougU ... 
FL  (Balladen)  189/116 

Them  thougJit  they  herd  a  tvoman  wepe 
etc.     etc. 

b)  Das  Objekt  steht  nach  dem  Verbum. 
Peele,  Edw.  I  106 

Honour  and  love  him,  as  hehoves  Mm  best, 
Fl.  (Skelton)  67/121  Neuer  half  the  paine 

Was  betwene  you  twayne 
Pyramus  and  Thesbe 
As  then  befel  to  nie 
P.  L.  317/429  And  haped  me,  at  the  fyrste  abordyng  of  us,  we 

toke  a  schippe  ... 
Kyd,  Span.  158  Behoves  thee  there,  Hieronimo,  to  be  revenged: 
Kyd,  Com.  185 

What  helps  thee  now  fhave  tam'd  both  land  and  sea? 
aber  What  helps  it  thee,  that . . . 

P.  L.  135/180  Like  you  to  wüte  that . . . 
ib.  626/382  . .  .to  goo  in  to  what  place  shall  liJce  theim . . . 

Appius  and  Virg.  144  . .  .as  liketh  thee  best. 
M.  606/30  . . .  and  that  caused  yoiv  to  haue  moche  more  labour 

for  my  sähe  than  nedeth  yow. 
Fox  71  . . .  and  preue  it  as  ought  to  be  to  a  noble  man . . . 

P.  L.  135/181  Plese  you  that  ye  remembr  ib.  150/204,  205, 
Plumpt.  Corr.  5,  15,  Fl.  (Briefe)  346,36,  350/1,  More,  Utopia  44 
as  please  them,  Jacob  and  Esau  226  if  please  you,  Camb.  212, 
Dämon  and  P.  81,  Soliman  and  Pers.  340,  Peele,  Edw.  I  83,  Marl., 
Faust  II  1331,  Greene,  Looking  Glass  99. 

etc.    etc. 

NB.  Dass  bei  to  please  die  Fälle  so  zahlreich  sind,  erklärt 
sich  aus  der  weitverbreiteten  Verwendung  dieses  Verbums  in 
Höflichkeitsformeln. 

Anm. :  Besonders  mag  hier  das  bei  Shakspere  so  häufige  (Abbot  §  37) 
hotü  Chance,  das  formelhaft  ist,  bemerkt  werden: 

G.  G.  Needle  231,  Soliman  and  Perseda  279,  Sir  Clyomon  518  b, 

Greene,  Bacon  and  Bungay  195 

How  Chance  you  tary  so  long. 

Marl.,  Jew  123  How  chance  you  came  not . . .,  Edw.  II  191  etc. 

Doch  haben  wir  hier  wohl  keine  Auslassung  von  it,  sondern  persön- 
liche Konstruktion  verbunden  mit  einer  solchen  ctTib  xoivov  anzunehmen. 
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2.   Bei  unpersönlichen  mit  keinem  Objekt  verbundenen 

Verben. 
§  100. 
Dieser  Fall  ist  besonders  (noch  jetzt,  cf.  Mätzner  11,  32  f.) 
in  Komparativsätzen  häufig;  einzelne  Fälle  {may  Jiappe,  cf.  Gr. 
G.  Needle  243  Yea ,  Master  Baihj ,   there  is  a  thing  you  Imow 
not  on,  mayhap:  sowie  sufficeth  (s,  Anm.)  sind  formelhaft. 
P.  L. 42/54  . . .  and  therfore  may  liappe  it  shall  he  maJiid  newe.. . 
Joy,   Apol.  6   If  Christ   he  preached  to   haue  rysen,  hotv 
happeneth  that  some  of  you  saie  there  is  no  ressureccion  ? 
G.  G.  Needle  194  Boots  not,  man,  to  teil, 
Lyly,  Euphues  219  . .  .if  hy  some  more  curious  then  needeth, 
it  shall  he  tolde  hym  . . . 
Kyd,  Span.  28 

Yet  what  avails  to  wail  Andrea's  death, 
From  whence  Horatio  proves  my  second  love? 
Peele,  Edw.  I  141,  Marl.,  Mass.  349,   Edw.  II  230,  Sidney, 
Are.  683  . . .  accusing  Zelmane  of  more  curious  stay  than  needed . . . 
Jack  Straw  393  Here's  a  stir  more  than  needs; 
Hensl.  Diary  8  . .  .as  apereth  hy  Ms  hell . . . 
AUeyn  Papers  17  etc. 

Anm.:  Als  besonderen  Fall  finden  wir  Auslassung  von  it  bei 
sufficeth: 

Peele,  Arr.  60 

Sufficeth  me,  it  shall  be  none  of  mine. 
Kyd,  Span.  143 

Sufficeth  thee  that  poor  Hieronimo 
Gannot  forget  his  son  Horatio; 
ib.  169  Sufficeth.  I  may  not,  nor  I  will  not  teil  thee. 
Greene,  Bacon  and  Bungay  166 

Suffice  to  me  he  is  England' s  paramour. 
Looking  Glass  79  therfore  suffice,  the  Usurer  hath  done  me  wrong; 
Menaphon  58 

Sufficeth  at  this  instant  to  vnfolde  . . . 
Rare  Triumphs  229 

Enough  sufficeth  to  confimi  your  might. 

3.   Bei  to  be. 

§  101. 
Hierfür  gilt  im  ganzen  das  für  2  gesagte. 
P.  L.  177/235  . . .  and  never  was  spoJcyn  of  ther. 
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P.  L.  263/362  . .  .as  he  hath  had  in  commanndement ,  and 
tvas  his  pari  to  doo; 

P.  L.  357/525  . . .  and  tJie  Quene  and   tJie  Frynce   hyth  in 
Walys  alivay.    And  is  wüh  hir  the  Duc  of  Excestre  and  other  . . . 
Digby  Myst  111/1499 

])at  day  he  satt  vp-on  wateris, 
Äs  holy  wrytt  berytt  tvettnesse. 
Fox  8   Therof  hym  had  he  better  to  haue  hold  his  pees . . . 
FL  (Caxton)  3/13  . .  .as  a  fore  is  sayd .   . 

M.  80/33  . . .  and  ther  was   told  hym  the  aduenture  of  the 
swerd  .  .  . 

M.  800/22  . . .  for  loue  that  tyme  tvas  not  as  is  now  adayes. 
Latimer,  Sermons  144 

and  euen  so  is  possible  he  maye  haue  ryghte . . . 
J.  Knox  38  . .  .as  is  before  declared  . . . 
Gorb.  57  And  so  I  pray  the  Goddes  requite  it  theni, 

And  so  they  will,  for  so  is  wont  to  he. 
G.  G.  Needle  207 
Good  lord!  shall  never  be  my  lucJc  my  nce'le  again  to  spy? 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  270 

Looh  bacJc  in  time:  too  late  is  to  repent, 
When  furious  rage  hath  once  cut  off  the  choice. 
Introductory  Sketch  154 

The   ancient    Councils   and   Synods,    as  is  noted  by   the 
Ecclesiastical  Story . . . 

Puttenham  25  ...as  is  sayd  before  . . . 
Leycester  Corr.  322  . . .  /  beseech  you   to  hast  awaie   the 
monie  as  soone  as  may  be . . . 

etc.  etc. 
Anm.  1:  Die  scbou  me.  (z.  B.  Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale  759,  1108) 
belegte  Wendung  if  so  be  ist  als  eine  halb  erstarrte  zu  betrachten, 
daher  meist  ohne  Pronomen  (doch  kommen  daneben  Fälle  mit  Pronomen 
vor,  z.B.:  P.  L.  768/148,  Plumpt.  Corr.  68,  Lyly,  Euphues  196,  Marlowe, 
Greene  etc.): 

P.  L.  674/12  ...  I  tryst  to  se  yoto,  if  so  be  that  eny  of  the  Kynges 
hoivs  com  in  to  Norwyche. 

ib.  7.30/109  . . .  alweys  reservyng  that  if  so  be  that  Mastresse  Eberton 
loyll  dele  with  me,  that  ye  shold  not  conclucle  in  the  other  place . . . 
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M.  (373/31),  412/1  And  yf  so  be  ye  can  descryue  ivhat  ye  bere  . . . 

Plumpt.  Corr.  30  and  as  fort/our  aione,  ifso  be  ye  will  that . . .  (ib.  204) 

Tyndale,  Eph.  4/21  But  ye  haue  not  so  learned  Christ,  yf  so  be  ye 
haue  hearde  of  him. ..  (Aüth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso), 

ib.,  1  Peter  2/3  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  andere  Wendung). 

Latimer,  Sermons  29 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  95,  More,  Utopia  65. 

etc. 

Wahrscheinlich  wurde  der  Auslassung  in  diesen  Fällen  auch  durch 
die  Anlehnung  an  al  be  it,  how  be  it  entgegengewirkt,  cf.  Lyly,  Euphues  50 
if  so  be  it  (Stellung  von  if!)  they  thought  not  one  too  many;  in  der 
zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrh.  bemerkten  wir  nur:  Disob.  Child  285,  304. 

Dasselbe  nun  auch  im  praeteritum  ist  nur  im  15.  Jahrhundert 
zu  belegen,  doch  war  es  da  eine  sehr  populäre  Erscheinung: 

P.  L.  733/104  ...  and  iffe  so  tveer  that  a  good  mariage  myght  be  had . . . 

P.  L.  739  109  . . .  thow  so  wer  that  Eberton  wold  not  geve  so  mochc . . . 

P.  L.  780/167  ...and  (=  if)  so  were  that  myn  uncle  and  Herry 
Heydon  made  none  ende  in  therin  . . . 

M.  807/26  . .  .yf  soo  were  that  the  quene  were  on  that  morne  broughte 
to  the  fyre  . . . 

Anm.  2:  Eine  sonst  nicht  beobachtete  Erklärungsformel,  die 
eine  Eigentümlichkeit  Puttenhams  bildet,  möge  an  dieser  Stelle 
Erwähnung  finden;  „and  is"  (ivas)  steht  in  diesen  Fällen  für  and  that 
(tühich)  is  (was) ;  cf.  ib.  213  and  this  is  by  the  figure  Frosonomata . . .  und 
weiter  which  is  when  ye  turne  and  translace  a  word  into  many  sundry 
shapes  . . . 

91  . . .  a  maner  of  speach  .  . .  which  they  called  of^oiovelsvvov,  and 
was  the  nearest  that  they  approched  to  our  ryme: 

(Uebergangsbeispiel ,  tvhich  als  Objekt  zu  called  und  als  Subjekt  zu 
was  gefasst). 

121  one  other  pretie  conceit  we  ivill  impart  vnto  you  and  then  trouble 
you  ivith  no  more,  and  is  also  borrowed  primitiuely  of  the  Poet . . . 

178  Ye  haue  another  auricular  figure  of  defect,  and  is  when  ive  begin 
to  speake  a  thing  . . . 

214,  226,  228,  244,  300, 

274  so  as  when  they  heare  or  see  any  thing  tending  that  way  they 
commonly  blush,  and  is  a  part  greatly  praised  in  all  tvomen. 


II.   Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens  als  Objekt. 

§102. 

Für  diesen  Fall  ist  schon  von  Kellner,  Outl.  §  275  B. ,  der 

zwei  Belege  aus  Gower  und  Caxton  beibringt,  eine  plausible 

Erklärung  gegeben;  wir  können  hier  nicht  eigentlich  von  einer 

Auslassung  reden,   vielmehr  gilt   das   zu   as  for  etc.  gehörige 
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Substantiv  infolge  Wechsels  der  Konstruktion  zugleich  als 
Objekt  (ein  analoger  Fall  für  das  Subjekt  ist  P.  L.  813/221 
Toicchync)  the  cause  of  my  wrytyng  to  yoivr  tnasterschep  is . . .) 
des  folgenden  Verbs.  Aus  den  Belegen  ergiebt  sich,  dass  diese 
Fälle  nicht  auf  das  15.  Jahrhundert  beschränkt,  wenn  auch 
äusserst  selten  sind. 

P.  L.  672/11  Äs  for  pardon,  I  can  never  get,  withowght  I 
sclwld  paye  to  myche  money  for  it. 

M.  433/25  As  for  my  name  they  shalle  not  tvefe,  biit  teile 
kern  .  .  . 

Introductory  Sketch  129 

And  touching  the  AutJwr  of  the  BooJce,  he  hioiveth  not, 
unless  yt  were  Penry  : 

Andere  Fälle  der  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens. 

Hieran  schliessen  wir  diejenigen  Fälle  der  Auslassung  des 
Personalpronomens,  welche  sich  erst  sekundär,  zum  Teil  viel- 
leicht in  Erinnerung  an  den  noch  in  Resten  vorhandenen  alten 
Sprachzustand,  entwickelt  haben,  und  die  ihre  Entstehung  teils 
einem  bewussten  Streben  nach  Kürze,  teils  dem  schnellen 
Dialog  der  Umgangssprache  verdanken. 

§  103. 

1.  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens  (bez.  Subjekts 
überhaupt)  zum  Zweck  der  Erzielung  eines  knappen, 
gedrungenen  Stils. 

Das  Personalpronomen  (bez.  Subjekt  überhaupt)  kann 
fehlen  bei  Inhaltsangaben  bez.  Auszügen  aus  anderen 
Werken,  ferner  im  Protokoll  eines  Verhörs,  wenn  die 
betr.  Person  bekannt  ist  oder  als  bekannt  vorausge- 
setzt wird.  Im  ersteren  Fall  ist  Werk  (und  Verfasser)  oft 
am  Rande  vermerkt. 

Fl.  (theol.  Schriften)  243/43 

Teacheth  in  a  few  leeties  shortly  all  the  poyson  that .  .  . 

ergänze  Frith. 

Udall,  Demonstr  31 

When  he  appoynted  Eradius  to  succeed  htm,  sayth,  it  was 
the  approoued  right  and  custome,  that . . . 

Am  Rande:  Augustine. 
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ib.  In  an  Epistle  to  Damasus,  Ambrose  etc.  sayth,  we  have 
ordayned  Nectarius  Bishopp  of  Constantinople  .  .  . 

Am  Rande:  Concil.  constan.  text.  tripart.  hist.  lih.  9  aap.  14. 

ib.  57  Speahing  of  these  Beacons,  lamenteth  tJiat . . . 

Am  Rande:  P.  Mart.  rom.  12. 

ib.  Descrtbing  tJic  Deacons  of  the  AposÜes  time,  sayth,  that... 

Am  Rande:  Caltiin  Insti.  Üb.  4  aap.  3.  sect.  9. 

ib  62  Lamenteth,  that  some  were  found . . . 

Am  Rande:  Bucer  de  reg.  Christ.  15. 

Introductory  Sketch  82 

The  examinaeion  of  Walter  Rogers.  Saith,  that  aboiit  the 
Moneth  of  September  last . . .  the  said  Perlies  did  open,  and 
declare  to  this  Examinate  that ... 

(Es  folgen  8  Druckzeilen.) 
Sayth  further,  that...  (es  folgen  5  Druckzeilen.) 
And  further  sayth,  that . . . 

ib.  85  The  examinations  of  Nicholas  Tomkins.  And  being 
asked  of  whome  he  could  have  had  them,  sayth  he  might  have 
had  them  of  Waldegrave . . .  (ebenso  Egerton  Pap.  169,  170). 

Diesen  Fall,  der  zu  den  in  §  95  genannten  gehört,  führen 
wir  hier  an,  um  die  nahe  Berührung  dieser  mit  den  folgenden 
zu  zeigen. 

ib.  89  Examination  of  Udall. 

Being  asked  whether  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
maJcinge  of  the  demonstracion  of  Discipline  and  of  Diotrephes. 
Saith  that  he  desireth  to  be  pardoned . . . 

ib.  noch  ein  Beleg,  ebenso  90  2  Fälle  (einmal  für  saith- 
desireth);  92,  93,  129,  131  sind  dem  Fall  von  82  ähnlich. 

ib.  103  Verhör  des  Buchbinders. 

Being  demanded,  whether  Master  Pigot  of  Coventry  was 
privy  to  the  printing  of  any  of  those  Bookes,  which  were  there 
printed.  Answereth  that  of  certain  knoivledge  he  is  not  able 
to  Charge  him  .  .  . 

Leycester  Corr.  21 

Wondereth  and  complaineth  that  the  queen  will  not  seale 
Ms  booke  of  assurance. 

Der  Grund  der  Auslassung  ist  in  den  meisten  dieser 
Fälle  in  der  Absicht  zu  suchen,  eine  möglichste  Kürze  zu  er- 
reichen,  bei   den  ersteren  auch  wohl  der  Uebersicht  wegen, 
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indem  man  Werk  (und  Verfasser)  behufs  schnellerer  Orientierung 
aus  dem  Text  heraus  an  den  Rand  setzte. 

Anm.:  In  den  Bühnenanweisungen  steht  das  Pronomen  regel- 
mässig ,  wenn  es  die  Deutlichkeit  verlangt ,  also  häufig  im  Plural ,  z.B.: 
Heywood,  P.  P.  355 

Here  they  sing. 

Lyly,  Woman  155   They  draw  the  curtains  from  before  Natur' s  shop  . .  . 

(Dagegen  Cambyses  180  Draw  their  sivords,  wo  their  die  Person 
andeutet.) 

Im  Sg.,  wo  zwar  die  erhaltene  Flexionsendung  die  Person  bezeichnet, 
herrscht  grosse  Inkonsequenz  auch  in  ein  und  demselben  Stücke,  cf.  z.  B. : 

Marl.,  Jew  1760  He  writes. 

ib.  1819  Throws  it  on  the  flour. 

ib.  1820  Kisses  him. 

Greene,  Orlando  38  He  beateth  him  out: 

ib.  41  Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

ib.  44  He  lieth  down  again. 

etc.     etc. 

§  104. 
2.    Auslassung    des   Personalpronomens,   auf  dem 
schnellen  Dialog  der  Umgangssprache  beruhend. 

Diese  Fälle  treten  in  unseren  Texten  erst  mit  dem  Beginn 
des  H).  Jahrhunderts  auf,  wenn  sie  auch  höchstwahrscheinlich 
in  der  Volkssprache  schon  früher  vorhanden  waren. 
Fl.  (Balladen)  189/89 

Haue  here  your  heys  sayd  adam  hei 
Heywood,  The  Four  P.  P.  345 

Had  as  mucli  pardon  there  assuredly, 
As  ye  can  promise  here  douhtfully. 
R.  R.  Doister  19  Where  good  stale   die  is  ivill   drinle  no 
tvater  I  trust. 

G.  G.  Needle  208 

Gammer:  Why,  Jcnotv  you  any  tnlings  tvhich  way  my  nee'le 
is  gone? 

Diccon:  Yea,  that  I  do,  douhtless,   as  ye  shall  hear  anon, 
'A  see  a  thing  this  matter  toucheth  within  these  twenty  hours, 
Dämon  and  Pithias  80 

By^r  Lady,  you  are  of  good  complexion, 
A  right  Croyden  sanguine,  heshrew  me. 
Greene,  Orlando  49 

Besltretv  you,  lordinys,  Imt  you  do  your  worst; 
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Peele,  Arr.  16 

Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida  wooäs  hath  niore: 
Conflict  of  Conscienee  92 
For  thotigh  I  lack  instruments  to  put  Mm  to  smart, 
Yet  shall  Jie  abide  in  a  helUsh  hlack  dungeon: 
As  for  hloclis,  Stocks  and  irons,   I  Warrant  Mm  want  none. 
Marl.,  Mass.  302 
Nav.:  Doth  not  your  grace  know  the  man  tliat  gave  them  you? 
Old  Queen  of  Nav.:  Not  well;  hut  do  remember  such  a  man. 

etc.     etc. 

Anna.  1:  Die  beiden  Wendungen  I pray  und  I  would  sind  besonders 
zu  betrachten.  Auslassung  von  1  ist  hier  erst  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (der 
Fall  P.  L.  256/349  and  pray  you  gehört  unter  die  Fälle  §  94)  zu  beobachten. 

I  pray:  Auslassung  findet  sich  zahlreich  im  Drama,  war  also  in  der 
Umgangssprache  recht  gewöhnlich.  Als  erster  Beleg  fand  sich  R.  R. 
Doister  49  May  not  folks  be  honest,  pray  you,  though  they  be  pore? 

Dann  G.  G.  Needle  181,  Lyly,  End.  52,  Kyd,  Span.  105,  Greene,  Pinner 
184,  Peele,  Edw.  I  86,  Marl.,  Jew  1350.  etc.  etc. 

Weitergehender  Einfluss  der  Umgangssprache  zeigt  sich 
in  Fällen  wie :  Kyd,  Jer.  356  Pr'y-thee,  let  kirn  go.,  Greene,  Alph.  1 2  But, 
prithee,  teil  me. . .,  Marl.,  Faust  945  Robin,  prethe  come  away  . . . 

1  rvould  und  I  ivoulde  to  God.  Auslassung  von  I  findet  sich  seit 
Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  vorwiegend  im  Drama.  Erster  Beleg:  Four 
Elements  19 

Now  would  to  God  I  had  that  man  now  here. 

Dann  Fl.  (More)  40/4,  R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  54,  132, 140,  R.  R.  Doister 
53  zuerst  bei  I  would: 

Wotdde  I  might  for  yo\ir  sähe,  spende  a  thousand  pound  land. 

Gorb.  1091,  Kyd,  Jer.  373,  Peele,  David  and  Beths.  11,  Marl.,  Jew 
1721  etc.  etc.  Besonders  häufig  bei  Lyly,  sowohl  im  Euphues  62,  63,  64  etc., 
wie  in  seinen  Dramen  Camp.  119,  Woman  186,  Galathea  222  etc. 

Auf  die  Volkstümlichkeit  der  Auslassung  weist  hin:  Knack  to  Know 
a  Knave  561 

Honesty.  Sirrah,  teil  me  who  hath  most  poor  men  in  suit  at  this  Sizes  ? 

Clerk:  That  hath  Walter  Would-have-more: 

Auch  hier  waren  in  manchen  Fällen  Gründe  des  Wohlklangs  für 
das  Fehlen  des  Pronomens  massgebend,  z.B.: 

Sidney,  Astr.  p.  51/2 

. . .  ö  would  I  then  had  lied; 

Marl.,  Ovid  156 

Would  I  were  culpable  of  some  offence! 

Durch  Contamination  von  /  would  to  God  und  icould  God  entsteht 
1  woidd  God,  das  in  unseren  Texten  Latimer,  Sermons  35,  Leycester  Corr, 
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256,  259,  339  (nur  in  Briefen  des  Earl  of  Leycester),  als  '  Would  God  auch 
bei  Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  77  belegt  ist. 

Anm.  2:  Advise  you  and  assure  you. 

Eine  genaue  Grenze  zwischen  den  Fällen,  wo  wir  Auslassang  des 
Personalpronomens  annehmen  oder  you  als  Reflexivum  fassen  können, 
ist  nicht  zu  ziehen;  vgl.  jedoch  §  176,  2  und  3. 

Dagegen  haben  wir  natürlich  zweifellos  Auslassung  von  I  in  Fällen  wie : 
Peele,  Edward  I  89  Assure  your  grace  we  shall  have  great  supply 
Marl.,  Edward  II  24 1   Yet  have  we  friends  ,  assure  your  grace,  in  England. 

Anm.  3:  Niemals  fand  sich  Auslassung  von  I  bei  I  thank  you 
(z.B.  Four  Elements  36,  Interl.  of  Youth  19,  Marl,  Edw.  II  220),  für  das 
übrigens  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  meist  andere  Wendungen  gebraucht 
werden,  so: 

godamercy,  z.  B. :  Digby  Myst.  127/1920,  Peele,  Edw.  I  128,  Greene, 
Pinner  2o3; 

gramercy,  z.  B. :  Four  Elements  34,  Peele,  Edw.  1 83,  Greene,  Pinner  189; 

thanks,  (am  gebräuchlichsten  in  elisabethanischer  Zeit)  z.  B. :  Peele, 
Edw.  I  S5,  Greene,  Alph.  21,  Marlowe,  Edw.  II  195,  Soliman  and  Pers.  349, 
Mucedorus  224,  oder  ähnliches. 


Weiterentwicklung. 

Solche  und  älmliclie  Fälle  der  Auslassung  des  Personal- 
pronomens sind  auch  im  Ne.  noch  zum  Teil  gebräuchlich  (cf. 
Foelsing-Koch  III,  §  168). 

Pleonastischer  Gebrauch  des  Personalpronomens. 
§  105.     Vorbemerkung. 

Der  durch  die  Hinzufügung  eines  Personalpronomens  be- 
wirkten Verdoppelung  des  Subjekts  (oder  Objekts)  kann  eine 
doppelte  Ursache  zu  Grunde  liegen: 

Einmal  kann  es  sich  darum  handeln,  das  Subjekt  bezw. 
Objekt  mit  stärkerem  Nachdruck  hervorzuheben,  indem  es 
aus  dem  Satze  absolut  herausgestellt  und  in  diesem  durch  das 
Personalpronomen  ersetzt  wird;  das  ist  zweifellos  bei  den  in 
§  107  f.  mitgeteilten  Beispielen  der  Fall,  zum  Teil  auch  bei 
denen  in  §  100  f. 

Andrerseits  dient  zum  Teil  bei  diesen  letzteren,  wie  bei 
denen  in  §  111  f.  die  HinzufUgung  des  Personalpronomens  dazu, 
das  Subjekt  bezw.  Objekt  wieder  in  der  Erinnerung  des 
Hörers,    besonders    bei    langem    Zwischensatz,    wachzurufen 
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(Anakoluth).  Fast  in  allen  Fällen  haben  wir  es  mit  einer  Er- 
scheinung zu  thun,  die  ursprünglich  und  vor  allem  der  Um- 
gangssprache angehört,  die  aber  auch,  und,  wie  wir  sehen 
werden,  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  in  hervorragendem 
Masse,  in  der  Schriftsprache  zu  finden  ist,  aus  der  sie  ver- 
schwindet, je  mehr  das  Streben  nach  Korrektheit  des  Aus- 
drucks in  der  Sprache  an  Einfluss  gewinnt, 

§  106. 

1.  Das  Pronomen  geht  dem  Nomen,  zu  dem  es  ge- 
hört, voran. 

Aus  unseren  Belegen  ergiebt  sich,    dass   dieser  Fall   für 
das    15.  und  16,  Jahrhundert   auf  die  Poesie   beschränkt  ist, 
der   im  Ae,  und  Me.   weitere  Ausdehnung   auch   in   der  Prosa 
hatte  (cf.  Wülfing  §23öa  sowie  Mätzner  II,  18). 
Fl.  (Balladen)  178/25 

They  wente  vp  to  the  sayles 
These  yemen  all  ihre 
ib.  186/74     The  were  ontlawed  for  Venyson 
These  ihre  yemen  evere  chone. 

§  107. 

2.  Das  Pronomen  folgt  dem  Nomen,  zu  dem  es  gehört. 

a)  Unmittelbar. 

Dieser  Brauch  ist  im  Ae.  (Wülfing  §  235  a,  Belege  aus 
Beda,  Engl.  St.  XX,  458  f.)  und  Me.  (Ellinger  124,  sowie  Mätzner 
II,  19)  recht  verbreitet. 

P.  L.  273/375  .  .  .  Maister  Scrope  he  shall  he  heneficed  yn 
the  ry^t  of  it. 

ib.  357/526  And  the  Duc  of  Somerset  he  is  in  Depe . . . 

ib.  406/32  The  preests  of  Castyr  they  he  streytely  iahe  hede 
at  he  Boberd  Harmerer  and  hoder  .  .  . 

ib.  462/ 1 19  Othyr  tydings  the  were  come  to  London  . . . 

ib.  582/313  A  rychc  juelle  yt  ys  at  neede  for  all  the  cimtre . . , 

P.  L.  617/364  On  Fryday  the  Bysshope  he  sent  for  her . . . 

M.  257/31,  ib.  508/26  And  syr  Pereynale  he  fought .  .  . 

ib.  814/19  . . .  hut  my  lord  he  sayd  ... 

ib.  857/7  . . .  my  lord  Jcyny  Arthur  he  shal  herye  me  . . . 


Fox  81   ...  hut  maister  dbrion  of  tryer  he  is  a  ivyse  man 
Anc.  Myst.  ed.  Hone  17 

And,  in  the  lyhe  wyse,  Anne,  thy  hlyssyd  wy/f, 
Sehe  shal  her'  a  childe,  schal  hygth  Mary, 
Fl.  (Vaux)  35/20  My  lustes  they  do  nie  leeue, 
ib.  35/26  And  lusty  life  aivay  she  leapes, 
ib.  (Skelton)  62/22  Her  lewde  lyppes  twayne 

The  slauer  men  sayne 
ib.  66/81     And  yet  this  proude  Antiochus 

He  is  so  ambicious 
ib.  70/90     My  pen  it  is  vnable 

My  hand  it  is  vnstahle 
ib.  (Liebeslieder)  134/1  My  Jone  she  morneth  for  me. 
ib.  135/32,  145/62, 

ib.  (Jagdlieder)  153/2  The  Birds  they  sing 
The  Deare  they  ßing 
hey  nony  nony  nony  no. 
The  Hounds  they  crye, 
The  Hunters  they  flye. 
ib.  (historische  Volkslieder)  158/24 

llie  Earle  he  hathe  a  ivryting  made 
ib.  197/25,  197/31,  201/9,  Bale,  Kynge  Johan  43, 
World  and  Child  247 

A  neiv  name  I  shall  give  thee  here : 
Love-Lust,  Lih'ng,  in  fere; 
These  thy  names  they  shall  he, 
Tyndale,  Luk.  1/36 

AndQ  heholde,  thy  ehosyn  ElisahethQ  she  hath  also  conceaued 
a  sone  in  her  age. 

(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso,  nur  2  Kommata  mehr), 
Latimer,  Sermons  174 

. . .  the  Byshoppes  they  coulde  laughe  at  it. 
Gorboduc  1350 

The  mother  she  hath  died  her  cruell  handes 
In  hloud  of  her  owne  sonne , . . 
ib.  1484 

The  people  are  in  armes  and  mutynies, 
The  nohles  they  are  husied  how  to  cease. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   1.  5 
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Cambyses  228 

My  Lord  and  Knyglit,  of  truth  I  speah, 
My  heart  it  cannot  cJioose; 

G.  G.  Needle  186 
And  Hodge  he  Med  him  after,  tili  broke  were  hotli  his  shin^: 
ib.  203  0  gracious  God,  my  heart  it  Imrsts! 
ib.  205,  207,  208,  209, 
ib.  235  The  women  they  did  nothing  . . . 
ib.  242,  244,  247. 
Marriage  of  Wit  359 

My  life  it  stays  on  yoti  ahne ... 
Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  130 

The  Haclneyman  hce  whiskes  ivith  his  wand . . . 
Kyd,  Span.  14  When  he  ivas  taken ,  all   the  rest  they  fled, 
Peeie,  Arr.  12 

Fair  Venus  she  hath  let  her  sparroivs  fly, 
Peele,  Edward  I  129 

the  Friar  he  shall  instnict  iis  in  this  cause . . . 
Peele,  Verm.  182 

And,  as  ye  wot,  this  war  and  tragic  sport 
It  was  for  Helena. 
Marl.,  Faust  772    0,   Imt  my  godmother ,  she  was  a  iolly 
gentlewoman . . . 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  74 
My  hairs  surpass  they  not  Apollo' s  locVs?  (Franz.  Konstruktion). 

Greene,  Verm.  267  Dian  she 

Scap'd  not  free, 

Puttenham  191 
Thy  hands  they  made  thee  rieh,  thy  pallat  made  thee  poore. 

ib.  222  Eich,  poore,  holy,  wise,  all  flesh  it  goes  to  ground. 
Mueedorus  231  My  father  he  may  make . . . 

etc.    etc. 

Bemerkung  hierzu: 

Aus  der  grossen  Zahl  unserer  Belege  ergiebt  sich,  dass 
die  pleonastische  Verwendung  des  Personalpronomens  in  dieser 
Stellung  eine  allgemein  verbreitete  Erscheinung  war,  die 
vor  allem  der  gesprochenen  Volkssprache  (man  beachte  die 
zahlreichen  Fälle  in  der  im  Volkston  geschriebenen  Komödie 
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G.  G.  Needle)  angehörte,   aber   auch   in  der  Schriftsprache  als 
nichts  Ungewöhnliches  galt,  ja  in  der  Lyrik  sogar  eine  ausser- 
ordentliche Verbreitung  fand. 
Anui. :  Morte  Darthure  665/20 

Sir  Gaivayn  hym  senied  he  came  in  to  a  medotve . . . 
habeu  wir  ein  in  diesem  Falle  seltenes  Beispiel,  dass  das  Pronomen  im 
obliqnus  steht. 

§  108. 
b)  Das  Pronomen  ist  von  seinem  Beziehungsworte 
getrennt. 

ß)  Durch  einen  oder  mehrere  Satzteile. 
1.  Als  Subjekt  (schim  ae.,  Wtilfmg  §  235b) 
P.  L.  527/234  And  thes  he  thynhyth  it  were  a  gret  urt  to 
my  master  tytyll. 

P.  L.  870/302  My  lyfe,  alas!  it  servyth   of  no  thing  (Ge- 
dicht einer  Dame). 

M.  143/15   ...they  name  ms  ivrongfully  tho  that  gyue  me 
that  name  . . . 

ib.  391/17  T kenne  kyng  Arthur  tvith  a  yrcte  egre  herte  he 
gate  a  spere  in  Ms  hand . . . 

ib.  465/22   And  thenne   the  good  prynce  Boudwyne  at  the 
landynge  he  areysed  the  countrey  . . . 

Fl.  (Balladen)  199,8   the  dougheti  dogylas  an   A   shede  he 
Bode  alle  Ms  men  heforne 
J.  Juggler  115 

Ilis  mistress,  I  Inow,  she  voll  Mm  hlnme, 
Peele,  Edw.  I  121 

tMs  hot  weather  hoiv  it  mahes  me  siveat! 
Puttenham  176 
Faire  maydes  heautie  {alacH)  with  yeares  it  weares  away. 
Sidney,  Arcadia  707 

Th'epistle  seif  such  hind  of  tvords  it  had; 
Hieraus   ersehen   wir,  dass   diese  Fälle   ungleich   seltener 
sind  als  die  unter  a)  behandelten  und  im  16.  Jahrhundert  mehr 
der  Poesie  angehören. 
Anm.  1:  M.  830/1 

Thenne  sir  LnnnceJot  aununced  alle  his  noble  knyghtes,  and  fyrste  he 
anaunced  them  of  his  blood,  that  rvas  syr  Blamor,   he  made  hym  duke  of 

5* 
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Lymosyn  in  gyan ,  and  sir  Bleoherys  he  made  hym  duke  of  poyters ,  mul 

sir  Gahalantyn  he  made  hym  duke  of  Ouerne  etc.  etc. 

Hegt  kein  Pleonasmus  vor,  vielmehr  ist  jedesmal  that  was  zu  ergänzen. 

Anm.  2:  P.  L.  497/ I7H  Item,  and  yf  it  please  it  you  . ..  erklärt  sich 
durch  Kontamination  von  yf  it  please  you  und  please  it  you;  M.  204/16 
Thenne  he  dressid  he  is  sheld  durch  die  Möglichkeit,  Inversion  eintreten 
zu  lassen  oder  nicht;  vgl.  P.  L.  543/263  . . .  the  cause  why  yt  ivas  nate 
endossed  was  . . . 

Anm.  3:  Durch  die  Schwierigkeit  der  Konstruktion  bei  relativer 
Anknüpfung  erklärt  sich:  Sidney,  Arcadia  732 

which  (welche)  he  although  he  took  to  be  Pamela,  yet  thinking  no 
surety  enough  in  a  matter  touching  his  neck,  he  went  hard  to  the  bedside 
of  these  unfortunate  lovers  . . . 

Anm.  4:  Wiederholung  des  Personalpronomens  bei  besonderer  Her- 
vorhebung : 

Four  Elements  35 

What,  art  thou  here?  I  see  well,  I, 
The  mo  knaves  the  worse  Company. 

Calisto  and  Melibaea  69 

Come  hence,  Parmeno,  I  love  not  this,  1; 

Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  222 

But  I  say,  thou  leivd  felloio  thou, 

Bale,  Thre  Lawes  1569 

Tush,  I  heare  them  I,  and  that  maketh  me  füll  sad. 

R.  R.  Doister  80 

For  about  this  houre  is  the  tyme  of  likelyhood, 
That  Gaivyn  Goodlucke  by  the  sayings  of  Suresby, 
Would  be  at  home,  and  lo  yond  I  see  hym  1. 

Jacob  and  Esau  210  I  reckon  it  best,  1, 

To  bind  your  hands  behind  you,  even  as  ye  lie. 

ib.  211  He  and  Jacob  nre  agreed,  1  dare  say,  I, 

ib.   Yea,  and  take  vengeance,  ivhen  I  am  dead  too,  I. 

ib.  232,  Marriage  of  Wit  368, 

Cambyses  215 

If  it  were  to  doo  again,  man,  I  durst  do  it,  I. 

ib.  230  Four  counsel  theirs  1  mean  not,  I, 

ib.  247  We  can  but  thank  you  therefore,  we  can  do  no  more,  we. 

New  Custom  39 

I  force  not,  1,  so  the  villain  ivere  dead. 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  309 

Condemn  not  mine  attempts;  he,  only  he, 
Is  sole  in  fault  that  makes  me  thus  thy  foe. 

G.  G.  Needle  196  Cha  no  book,  I. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  26 

She,  she  herseif,  disguis'd  in  armour's  mask 
Brought  in  a  fresh  suppig  of  halberdiers, 
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ib.  47  I  (loubt  not,  I,  biit  she  tvill  stoop  in  time:  ib.  101, 

Cornelia  241 

We  fight  not,  we,  like  thieves,  for  otfiers'  ivealth: 
We  fight  not,  we,  fenlarge  our  xant  confines: 

Lyly,  Mother  Bornbie  82 

Tush!  spit  not  you,  and  I'le  loarrant  I,  my  beard  is  as  good  as  a 
handkerchieffe.  ■ 

Peele,  Edward  I  161  Ay ,  farmer,  if  you  had  been  robbed  of  it;  but 
if  you  be  a  gamester,  I'll  take  no  Charge  of  you,  I. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  70 

She,  she,  my  dearest  Bethsabe  .  . . 
Is  fled  the  streets  of  fair  Jerusalem, 
Rare  Triumphs  202  I  can  spose  him,  I. 
Tancred  and  Gismonda  91  I,  I  the  author  of  this  tragedy. 
Mariowe,  Faust  375 

How,  how,  knaues-acre !  1,  I  thought  that  tvas  al  the  land  his  father 
left  him: 

ib.  488  I  Mephastophilus,  I  giue  it  thee. 
Jew28,  751;  Jew  1677 

The  Law  shall  touch  you,  we'll  but  lead  you,  we: 
Edward  II 189 

TU  rather  lose  his  friendship,  I,  then  grant. 
Dido  376  We  come  not,  we,  to  lorong  your  Libyan  gods, 
ib.  435  I  know  not  ivhat  you  mean  by  treason,  I;  Hero  32,  Ovid  109; 
Lucan  277 

He,  he  affiicts  Ronie  that  made  me  Körne's  foe. 
Marprelate,  Epistle  19 

What  i,  I  should  report  abroad,  that  cleargie  men  come  vnto  their 
promotions  by  Simo7iie? 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  201 

Nay,  Ned  . . .  I  care  not,  I. 

Loüking  Glass  87  (Verschiedene  Lesarten  der  Quartos),  Oriando  49. 
Soliinan  and  Ferseda  344,  353, 
Lodge,  Wüunds  135 

1  talk  not,  1,  to  please  or  him  or  thee, 
Mucedorus  210  1  knoiv  not,  I; 
Barnfield,  Gedichte  49 

I  m,eane,  I,  Pallas,  and  the  Queene  of  Loue. 
etc.    etc. 

Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Dieser  Fall  ist,  wie  sich  aus  unseren  Belegen,  die  zugleich 
ein  Bild  der  zeitlichen  Ausdehnung  geben,  fast  aus- 
schliesslich der  dramatischen  Literatur  eigen  und  in  Denk- 
mäler anderer  Art  erst  spät  von  dort  aus  eingedrungen.    Er 
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charakterisiert  sich  also  als  ein,  und  zwar  beliebtes,  rheto- 
risches Hilfsmittel  in  pathetischer  Rede;  zuweilen  mag 
auch  die  Rücksicht  auf  den  Reim  auf  seine  Anwendung-  von 
Einfluss  gewesen  sein.  Naturgemäss  tiberwiegen  die  Fälle 
mit  I. 

Shakspere  macht  hiervon  weitgehendsten  Gebrauch  (Deutsch- 
bein §  33,  Schmidt  565  Sp.  1). 

§  109. 
2.  Als  Objekt  (schon  ae.,  Wtilfing  §  286). 
P.  L.  779/166  Item,  where  I  tolde  yow  that  tlie  gowne  clothe 
off'  olde  chamlott,  I  tvolde  Jiave  it  Jioome  for  my  suster  Anne; 
M,  38/31  . , .  and  this  lord  sir  ector  lete  hym  he  sent  for  . . . 
M.  106/32  . . .  and  the  remenaunte  he  chaced  hem  . . . 
M.  148/6  And   alle  sJie  doth  hyt  for  to  cause  hym  to  leue 
this  countreye ... 

M.  229/37  . . .  hut  alle  that  I  dyd  it  for  to  iireue  . . . 
M.  284/9  . . .  and  that  pyece  of  the  swerd   the   quene  his 
syster  kepte  hit  for  euer. 
M.  442/33 

And  the  eyght  knyghtes  he  made  them  to  sivere . . . 
Fox  113 

And  the  debate  hytwene  yow  I  holde  it  on  nie. 
Fl.  (Barclay)  94/2 

This  wyse  to  lahour,  they  count  it  for  no  payne 
Fl.  (Balladen)  172,3 

These  hysshoppes  and  thyse  archehysshoppes 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  hynde 
Heywood,  P.  P.  348 

Also  your  pain  I  not  dispraise  it; 
Tyndale,  Vorwort  p.  1 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  103  And  therfore  this  same  hyghe  and 
perfite  tvaye  of  teachyng  let  vs  leue  it  to  hygher  matters . . . 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  173 

False  Pedringano,  for  his  treachery, 
Let  Mm  he  dragg'd  through  hoiling  Acheron, 
G.  G.  Needle  183  (253) 

My  nee'le,  alas,  ich  lo§t  it,  Jlodge , . , 
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Lyly,  Endimion  80 

My  unspotted  thougJits,  my  languishing  hodie,  my  discon- 
tented  lifc^  let  them  ohtaine  hy  princely  favour,  that . . . 

Puttenham  174 

And  therfore  dl  your  ßgures  of  grammaticall  construction, 
I  accompt  tJiem  hut  merely  auricular  . . . 

Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Diese  Fälle  sind  also  im  15,  Jahrhundert  ziemlich  häufig, 
im  16.  können  wir  einen  Rückgang  konstatieren,  wenn  sie  auch 
in  der  Volkssprache  noch  entschieden  lebendig  waren. 

§110. 
ß)  Durch  einen  Nebensatz. 

Das  Personalpronomen  nimmt  ein  vorangegangenes  Subjekt 
wieder  auf;  je  länger  der  Nebensatz  ist,  um  so  erklärlicher  ist 
die  Verwendung  des  Personalpronomens. 

Im  Ae.  und  Me.  finden  sich  zahlreiche  Fälle  dieser  Art 
(Wülfing  §  235  d,  Mätzner  II,  19  ff.). 

1.  Durch  einen  Relativsatz. 

P.  L.  56/69  and  all  that  have  don  and  seyd  a^ens  hym, 
they  xul  sore  repent  hem. 

ib.  132/172  WJierfor  such  persones  as  have  foimde  . . .  they 
most  effectuelly  labour  to  my  Lord  Oxford . . . 

M.  199/29  And  ihe  lorde  that  is  owner  of  this  castel  I 
wold  he  receyued  it  as  is  ryght. 

M.  302/26  Thenne  it  feile  that  sire  Bleoherys  and  sire 
Blamore  de  ganys  that  were  hretheren  they  hadde  assomoned 
the  Jcyng . . . 

M.  366/34  The  nieane  whyle  the  damoysel  that  syre  Palomydes 
sente  to  sehe  sir  Tristram  she  yede  vnto  sir  Palomydes . . . 

M.  514/27  And  he  that  reuenged  my  dethe  I  wille  that  he 
haue  my  rede  Cyte  . . . 

M.  694/16 

...he  that  shal  prayse  me  moost,  moost  shalle  he  fynde  me 
to  hlame  . . . 

M.  790/23  And  thenne  sir  Baraunt  le  apres  that  ivas  called 
the  Kyng  with  the  honderd  Knyghtes  he  assayed  and  fayled . , . 
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Latiraer,  Sermons  55 

All  thinges  yat  are  written  in  Gods  hohe,  in  fhe  holye 
Byhle,  they  were  written  hefore  oure  tyme . . . 

ib.  130  AI  thinges  yat  are  wrytten,  tJiei  are  written,  to  he 
oure  doctrine. 

ib.  177  . .  .my  Lorde  Chauncelour  and  suche  other,  what 
so  euer  they  he,  they  do  not  all  wayes  seale . . . 

Tyndale,  Matth.  21/42 

The  stone  tvhich  the  hylders  refused,  the  same  is  set  in  the 
principall  parte  of  the  corner . . . 

(Auth.  Vers,  und  Kev.  Vers,  ebenso.) 

Job.  12/49  hut  the  father  tvhich  sent  me,  he  gaue  me  a 
commaundement. 

(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso.) 

G.  G.  Needle  175 
She  that  set  me  to  ditching,  ich  tvould  she  had  the  squirt. 

ib.  247  The  tale  1  told  hefore,  the  seif -same  tale  it  ivas  his; 

Kyd,  Cornelia  231 

Now  Scipio,  that  long'd  to  show  himself 
Descent  of  African  . . .  He  durst  affront  me  . . . 

Udall,  Demonstr.  60  That  tvhose  seuerall  parts  is  per- 
petuall . . .  that  same  must  he  perpetuall: 

Lyly,  Endimion  32 

and  therefore  hee  that  hegan  witJiout  care  to  settle  his  life, 
it  is  a  signe  without  amendement  he  will  end  lt. 

etc.    etc. 

Bemerkung  hierzu: 

Diese  Fälle  sind  also  im  15.  Jahrhundert  häufiger  wie  im 
16.,  wo  sie   aus  der   Schriftsprache  mehr  verdrängt  werden. 
In   einigen  Fällen  haben   wir   zur   besonders  starken   Hervor- 
hebung the  same  statt  des  einfachen  Personalpronomens. 
2.  Durch  Sätze  anderer  Art. 

M.  459/19  But  at  the  last  Kynge  Mark  and  sir  Dynas 
were  they  neuer  soo  lothe  they  withdrewen  hem  to  the  castel 
of  Tyntagyll . . . 

Joy,  Ap.  25 

.  .  .  that  himselfe  (though  he  ivolde)  yet  can  he  not  reuoke 
it  and  restore  it  me  agene. 
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R.  A.,  Toxophilus  104 

Änd  tlms  perfitnesse  it  seife  hy cause  it  is  neuer  ohteyned, 
euen  tlierfore  only  doth  it  cause . . . 

ib.  124  These  wooddes  as  they  he  most  commonly  vsed,  so 
they  he  mooste  fit  to  he  vsed: 

ib.  150   Wyse  maysters  whan   they  canne  not  winne   the 
heste  hauen,  they  are  gladde  of  the  nexte: 
Dämon  and  Pithias  30 
Which  virtue  always  though  worldly  things  do  not  frame, 
Yet  doth  she  achieve  to  her  followers  immortal  fame: 

Conflict  of  Conscience  66 

Lyly,  Endimion  8  .  .  .  zvhose  fall  though  it  he  desperate,  yet 
shall  it  come  hy  daring. 

Lyly,  Euphues  130  (58) 

The  Grecians  when  they  saw  any  one  sluttishly  fedde, 
they  would  say  euen  as  nursses: 

ib.  299  so  my  minde  though  it  could  not  he  fired,  for  tliat 
I  thought  my  seife  wise,  yet  was  it  almost  consumed  to  ashes . . . 

Marlowe,  Faust  227 

.  .  .  as  this  wine  if  it  coulde  speaJce,  it  ivould  cuforme  your 
worships, 

Puttenham  280 

The  same  translatour  ivhen  he  camc  to  tJiese  wordes:  In- 
signem . . .  compulit.     Hee  turned  it  thus  . . . 

Wir  sehen  hieraus,  dass  diese  Konstruktion  noch  im 
16.  Jahrhundert  eine  recht  verbreitete  war. 

Anm. :  Eine  besondere  Erwähnung  verdienen  hier  diejenigen  Fälle, 
wo  bei  relativer  Anknüpfung  das  Relativum  von  einem  Personal- 
pronomen wieder  aufgenommen  wird.  Wir  beobachteten  sie  nur  im 
1  ().  Jahrhundert,  also  in  der  Zeit,  wo  die  relative  Anknüpfung  im 
Englischen  ihren  Höhepunkt  erreicht  (cf.  §  229  f.) : 

Fl.  (Barcl.  Sallustübersetzung)  308/1 

whiche  after  he  had  obtayned  victory  ouer  lugiirth  with  greate  glorye^ 
triumph  and  fauoure  of  the  commentie,  he  supported  them  in  suche  wyse 
agaynsf  the  noble  men: 

Tyndale,  Ap.  17/10  (23/33) 
Which  when  they  were  come  thyther,  they  entred  into  the  synagoge  ofthe 
Jeives. 

(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  tvho  ~  tvent.) 
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R.  A.,  Toxophilus  86 

...which,  as  he  is  one,  and  hateth  al  diuision,  so  is  he  best  of  all 
2)leased,  to  se . .. 

ib.  99  . . .  the  best  shoter,  which  yf  he  be  neuer  so  good,  yet  hath  he 
many  faulte . . . 

Dämon  and  Pithias  25  ('<8) 

Which  ivhen  it  is  spied,  it  is  laugh'd  out  with  a  scoff, 

Lyly,  Euphues  297  (358) 

. . .  which  though  it  merit  no  mercy  to  saue,  it  deserueth  thankes  of 
a  friend  . . . 

Marlowe,  Massacre  31() 

Which,  as  I  hear,  one  Shekius  tdkes  it  ill, 

Sidney,  Astr.  XCIX  (Vorrede  des  Druckers  Nash) 

Which  although  it  be  oftentimes  imprisoned  in  Lady  es  casks,  and 
the  President  bookes  of  such  as  cannot  see  without  another  man's  spectacles, 
yet  at  length  it  breakes  fooHh  . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  87 
tvhich  if  it  had  been  over-vehement,  yet  was  it  to  be  borne  withal . . . 

ib.  261  ....that  virgin  wax,  Which  tvhile  it  is,  it  is  all  Asia's  light. 

§  111. 
/)  Durch  ein  einen  Nebensatz  vertretendes  Partizip. 

Nach  den  zahlreichen  unter  ß  mitgeteilten  Fällen  können 
diese  nicht  mehr  auffallen,  wenn  sie  auch  vom  ne.  Sprach- 
gefühl aus  als  recht  hart  empfunden  werden: 

Latimer,  Sermons  123 
He  heynge  a  father  vnto  vs,  he  wyll  heare  vs  soner .  .  . 

ib.  154  Änd  afterwarde  I  heynge  in  the  Toiver,  hamjnge 
leaue  to  come  to  the  Lieuetenmmtes  table,  I  hearde  hym  sayc  . . . 

Lyly,  Euphues  378 

.  . .  whereof  one  pient  being  mingled  with  flue  quartes  of 
water,  yet  it  lieepeth  his  old  strength  and  vertue  .  .  . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  241  But  this  matter  being  thus  far  begun, 
it  beeame  not  the  constancy  of  the  princes  for  to  leave  it; 

ib.  770  . . .  with  one  bloiv  Struck  it  so  clean  off,  that  it 
falling  betwixt  the  hands,  and  the  body  falling  upon  it,  it 
made  a  shew  as . .  . 

§  112. 
3,  It  als  Objekt  bei  intransitiven  Verben. 
Indem  wir  im  übrigen  für  diese  Erscheinung  auf  Kellner, 
Outl.  §  283  und  Koch  §  306,  für  Kyd  auch  auf  Ritzenfeldt  p.  10 
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verweisen,  geben  wir  im  folgenden  eine  Keihe  markanter  Be- 
lege aus  unseren  Quellen,  die  zeigen,  dass  diese  Erscheinung 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  —  in  unseren  Quellen  des  15.  Jahrhunderts 
begegneten  uns  keine  Beispiele  —  doch  ziemlich  verbreitet  war. 
Four  Elements  47 

Änd  I  can  dance  it  fjingerly, 
„      „     „     foot  it  hy  and  hy, 
„      „     „    pranJc  it  properly, 
„     „     „     countenance  comely, 
„      „     „     croak  it  courtesly, 
„      „     „     lea'p  it  lustily, 
„      „     „     turn  it  trimly, 
„      „     „     fish  it  freshly, 
„      „     „     looJc  it  lordly. 
Trial  of  Treasure  274 

/,  Sturdiness,  will  face  it  out 
Marriage  of  Wit  357 

Nay,  you  must  stout  it,  and  face  it  out  witJi  the  hest: 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  294 

. .  .we  agreed,  To  ivar  it  out . . . 
Greene,  Friar  Bacon  165 

Faitli,  Ned,  and  Fll  lord  it  out  tili  tJiou  comest: 
Orlando  18   Bid  Mm  come  forth,  and  dance  it  if  he  dare, 
Look.  Glass  74  lladam,  unless  you  coy  it  trick  and  trim, 
Pinner  183 

Than  I  ivill  trip  it  tili  I  see  my  George. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  195 

Now  let  US  in,  and  feast  it  royally. 
Jew  1046 

For  they  tJiemselues  hold  it  a  principle, 
Faith  is  not  to  he  held  tvith  Heretickes ; 
Peele,  Arr.  9 

Yea,  jest  it  out  tili  it  go  alone; 
Edward  I  132 

But  she  should  court  it  with  the  proudest  dames, 
Jack  Straw  404 

Neighhours  and  friends,  never  yield, 
ßut  ßght  it  lustily  in  the  ßeld: 
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i.   Greene,  Looking  Glass  78 

He  thrusts  the  hing  out,  and  so  tlimj  exeunt. 

In  dieser  Bühnenanweisung  soll  sieh  thep  exeunt  augen- 
scheinlich auf  den  König  und  sein  Gefolge  beziehen,  sodass 
kein  Pleonasmus  vorläge. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Inbetreff  der  bei  Sh.  vorkommenden  Fälle  des  pleonastisch 
verwandten  Personalpronomens  cf.  Abbot  §  242  f.,  Deutschbein 
§  32  f. 

Fälle  wie  die  in  §  108,  109,  110  mitgeteilten  gehören  jetzt 
allein  der  Poesie  an,  solche  wie  in  §  111  sind  bei  langem 
Zwischensatz  noch  möglich. 

§  113. 
He  und  she  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Geschlechts. 
Die   durch   den   substantivischen   Gebrauch   (Koch   §  808) 
veranlasste  Verwendung   der   allein   geschlechtlich   unterschie- 
denen Personalpronomina   (ausser  it)  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Ge- 
schlechts  scheint   in  Anlehnung  an  Ausdrücke  wie  tvretehed  I 
(Kyd,  Cornelia  191),   tvretehed  we  (Marl. ,  Edward  II  252) ,   tJmt 
other  I  (J.  Juggler  144),   besonders   unter  Einfluss  von   Fällen 
wie  she-ape  (Fox  3),  hee-diuell  (Marlowe,  Faust  416),  she  devil 
(Greene,  Bacon  154),  she-chirurgeon  (Jests  of  Peele  276)  etc.  vor 
der  Mitte   des    16.  Jahrhunderts   entstanden  zu  sein.     Frühere 
Beispiele  aus  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  bemerkten  wir  nicht. 
Bale,  Thre  Lawes  422 

Infid.:  What,  sumtyme  thu  wert  an  he. 
Idol.:  Yea,  but  now  ych  am  a  she, 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  1/1 
Louing  in  trueth,  and  fayne  my  loue  in  verse  to  show, 
That  the  deere  Shee,  might  taJce  some  pleasure  of  my  pain: 
ib.  91/1 

Änd  ivhiles  faire  you,  my  Sunne  thus  ouerspred 
With  absence  vale  I  liue  in  sorrowes  night, 
Peele,  Edward  I  172 

FoUow!  pursue!  spare  not  the  proudest  he 
That  havoclis  England's  sacred  royalty.  - 
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Peele,  Arr.  23,  24 

The  only  she  tJiat  wins  this  prise  am  I. 
Dieser   Fall   zeigt,    dass   bei   der   Entstehung    dieser  Er- 
scheinung auch  Fälle  von  Einfluss  waren  wie: 

Rare  Triumphs  151 

.  .  .  I  am  not  she, 
That  seeks  with  Venus  to  eompare  in  her  supremacy. 

(Weitere  Belege  siehe  §  125  Anm.  2.) 

Peele,  Arr.  30  And  I  appoint  which  is  the  fairest  she^ 

ib.  58  Who  is  the  fairest  she  . . . 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  357 

I'll  he  the  he-one  then,  and  rid  thee  soon 
Of  this  dull,  leaden,  and  tormenting  elf. 
Soliman  and  Perseda  197 

But  trttth  is  a  shee,  and  so  ahvaies  painted. 

Greene,  Alphousus  54 

Let  ÄmuracJc  himself, 
Or  any  he,  the  proudest  of  you  all, 
But  offer  oncc  hut  to  unsheath  his  sword, 

Greene,  James  IV  93 
III  Warrant  thee  her  virtues  may  eompare 
With  the  proudest  she  that  waits  upon  your  queen. 
Greene,  Verm.  247 

Bright  she  iras,  for  'twas  a  she 
That  trac'd  her  steps  towards  me: 
Siduey,  Areadia  40G 

And  thinJc  she  is  a  she  tliat  doth  thee  move. 
Sidney,  Sonn,  and  Transl.  137 

Alas!  a  lovcly  She  no  pity  tal~eth 
To  hnow  my  miseries; 


Weiterentwicklung. 

Diese  Erscheinung  ist  ebenso  bei  Shakspere  (Abbot  §  224, 
Deutschbein  §  38)  Üblich,  wie  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert 
(Franz  a.  a.  0.  213),  heute  meist  mit  dem  Beigeschmack  des 
Humors  oder  der  Ironie;  vgl.  auch  Koch,  Archiv  91,  2. 
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§  114. 
Majestätsplural. 

Ueber  die  Verwendung  des  erst  im  Me.  (Koch  §  299)  auf- 
tretenden und  noch  heute  üblichen  Plur.  maj.  während  des 
15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts  ist  nichts  besonderes  zu  sagen;  es 
mag  jedoch  betont  werden,  dass  Fürstlichkeiten  denselben  nur 
in  offizieller  Redeweise  verwenden.  Dieses  wird  am  besten 
durch  die  Briefe  der  Königin  Elizabeth  an  König  James  illu- 
striert. Briefe,  die  einen  offiziellen  Charakter  tragen,  be- 
ginnen z.  B.  p.  67 

RigJit  high  right  excellcnt  and  mighty  prince,  onr  deerest 
hrother  and  cousin,  we  greete  you  well;  oder  p.  74 

Ti'ight  high  rigid  exccUeni  and  right  mightie  prince,  our 
dearest  hrother  and  cousin,  in  our  hartiest  manner  we  commend 
US  unto  you. 

Dagegen  Briefe  vertraulichen  Charakters: 

I  am  greatly  safisfied,  my  deare  hrother,  that  I  find . . . 

Ebenso  James  an  Elizabeth  p.  147  gegen  5,  14. 
etc.     etc. 


Kasusvertanscliuiigen  beim  Personalpronomen. 

§  115.  Vorbemerkung. 
Was  diese  Erscheinung  der  englischen  Sprachgeschichte 
anlangt,  so  ist  es  das  Verdienst  Jespersens  gewesen,  auf 
diesem  Gebiete  einmal  grundsätzlich  und  gründlich  aufzuräumen 
mit  der  beliebten  Methode,  in  „wissenschaftlichen"  Arbeiten 
einfach  den  Tatbestand  zu  konstatieren,  anstatt  die  Erschei- 
nungen auch  zu  erklären.  Das  Verdienst  Jespersens  ist  all- 
gemein anerkannt,  wir  wollen  versuchen,  auf  dem  von  ihm 
vorgezeichneten  Wege  weiterzuschreiten  und  unter  Anwendung 
und  Vertiefung  seiner  Methode  die  in  Frage  stehende  Er- 
scheinung für  eine  Zeit  behandeln,  die  diese  Fälle  wohl  nicht 
gerade  herausgebildet,  wohl  aber  zum  grossen  Teil  zum  Eigen- 
tum der  Schriftsprache  gemacht  hat  —  das  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert, in  dem  der  Einfluss  der  Umgangssprache  auf  die 
Literatursprache  überhaupt  von  ganz  erheblichem  Einflüsse 
gewesen  ist. 
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Von  dem  für  §  IIG — 132  gesammelten  Material  kam  uns 
einiges  abhanden,  das  jedoch  das  Gesamtbild  nicht  wesentlich 
beeinträchtigt  hätte.  Die  bereits  von  Jespersen  mitgeteilten 
und  genügend  erklärten  Fälle  bleiben  natürlich  so  wie  so 
aus  dem  Spiele.  Alle  anderen  (abgesehen  von  ye,  you  und  it 
is  tue)  führen  wir  im  folgenden  nach  Erklärungsgründen 
geordnet  vor. 

I.  Contaminatioii. 

§  116. 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  363 
And.:  Prince  Balthesar,  shall's  meet? 
Bai.:  Meet,  Don  Andrea?  yes,  in  the  hattle's  howels; 

Schon  Jesp.  §  186  deutet  die  Erklärung  an;  es  sei  ge- 
stattet, dieselbe  hier  vollkommen  durchzuführen. 

In  diesem  Falle  liegt  Contamination  vor:  sliaWs  meet 
bildet  ausser  einer  Frage  zugleich  eine  Aufforderung;  eine 
Aufforderung  wird,  wenn  der  Sprechende  sich  mit  einschliesst, 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  teils,  und  zwar  vorwiegend  in  der  1.  Hälfte, 
durch  die  1.  PI.  pr.  gegeben  (z.  B.  Fl.  [theol.  Schriften]  213/21, 
Four  Elements  47,  R.  R.  Doister  65,  Lyly,  Euphues  72,  Kyd, 
Span.  46,  Jer.  373,  Peele,  Edw.  I  185,  Greene,  James  IV  118, 
Marl.,  Tamb,  2483  etc.),  in  der  2.  Hälfte  jedoch  meist  durch 
die  Umschreibung  mit  let  (z.  B.  Marl,  Tamb.  324  Come,  let  vs 
martch.,  Edw.  II  279  Let  us  assail  his  mind  another  tvJiile.), 
wobei  häufig  das  u  von  us  syncopiert  wird  (z.  B.  Greene,  Look. 
Glass  137  Come,  lefs  dratv  him  away  pcrforce.,  Peele,  Edw.  I  97 
Good,  my  lord,  lefs  Jiear  a  few  of  his  lines . . .  Kyd,  Jeronimo 
386  Lefs  meet). 

So  entsteht  nun  in  unserem  Falle,  infolge  Vermengung  von 
lefs  meet!  (Aufforderung)  und 
shall  tve  meet  (Frage), 

shalVs  meet!?  durch   den  Gedanken   an  Aufforderung  -+- 
Frage. 

§  117. 
1.   Tancred  and  Gismonda  91 

Ijei  him  ivitli  me,  and  I  with  him,  he  laid 
Within  one  shrine  . . , 
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Dieser  Fall  entsteht  durch  den  Gedanken  an  die  Auf- 
forderung Let  Mm  with  me  he  laid  within  one  shrine  und 
den  Wunsch  I  ivith  Mm  ivill  he  laid  witMn  one  shrme. 

2.  Calisto  and  Melibaea  84 

Wherefore,  fair  maid,  let  thy  pity  repair: 
Let  mercy  he  thy  mother,  and  ihoii  her  heir. 
Wir   haben   hier   Contamination    von   zwei   Möglich- 
keiten  der  Aufforderung,   von   Let  mercy  he   thy   mother, 
and  thee  her  heir  und  Let . . .  and  he  thou  her  heir. 

3.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  p.  51/5 

Since  she  disdaining  me,  doth  you  in  me  disdaine, 

Suff  er  not  her  to  laugh,  and  hoth  we  suffer  paine: 

Hier   liegt  nur  scheinbar   eine   Kasusvertausehung   vor; 

von  suffer  sind  zwei  Konstruktionen  abhängig,   ein    Infinitiv 

und  ein  dass-Satz,  in  dem  that  unterdrückt  ist  (ef.  z,  B.  Look 

about  You  483   But  if  I  know  she  yield,  faith,  Fll  defy  her). 

4.  Ebensowenig  können  wir  in  dem  Fall  DigbyMy st. 30/89 

I  am  non  hosteler  nor  non  hostelers  kynne, 
But  a  Jcntylmanys  seruuant,  I  thou  dost  knotv; 
eine  Kasusvertausehung  erblicken,   wie   es   vielleicht  in  Anbe- 
tracht der  Interpunktion   des   Herausgebers   scheinen  möchte. 
Das   zweite  I  ist  hier  nichts  als  eine  rhetorische  Wieder- 
holung (ef.  §  108  Anm.  4). 

5.  Desgl.  Marlowe,  Massacre  302 

That  those  ivhich  do  hehold  tJiem  may  hecome 
As  men  that  stand  and  yaze  against  the  sun. 
Old.  ed.  they 
Wohl  einfach  Fehler  des  Schreibers,   der   they  (them)   als 
Subjekt  zu  may  hecome  fasste. 

6.  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  116 

/  knotv  thee  to  he  Pedro,  and  he  Jaques. 
erklärt  sich  durch  Kreuzung  von  /  know  (that)  thou  art  Pedro 
and  he  Jaques  und  /  know  thee  to  he  Pedro,  and  Mm  Jaques. 

7.  Peele,  Arr.  of  Paris  11 

That  trust  me,  sirs,  who  did  the  cunning  see, 
Would  at  a  hlush  suppose  it  to  he  she. 
Contamination  von  ...suppose  it  to  he  her  xmA  it  he  she 
unter  Einfluss  des  Keimes. 
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Bei  den  beiden  letztgenannten  Fällen  (5  und  6)  kann 
ausserdem  auch  Einwirkung  der  Formen  auf  e{e)  nach  Jesp. 
§  196  angenommen  werden. 

§  118. 

P.  L.  725/92  Item,  as  ffor  tJie  Bysshop  and  I,  ive  hee 
nerrer  to  a  poynt  tJian  we  weer  . . . 

Hier  ist  „the  Bysshop  and  I",  als  Subjekt  betrachtet,  an 
ive  (dessen  einzelne  Teile  sie  ja  bilden)  angelehnt.  Aehnliche 
Fälle  siehe  Jesp.  §  156  Ende. 

§  119. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  433 

Thyselfe  and  them  shall  neuer  pari  from  me 

Einen  ganz  analogen  Fall  bei  Shakspere  deutet  Abbot 
§214  durch  den  Gedanken  an  Thy seif  and  them[selves] ,  was 
nicht  unwahrscheinlich  ist;  doch  können  wir  hier  auch  die  in 
der  damaligen  Volkssprache  ziemlich  verbreitete  Unsicherheit 
in  der  Kasusunterscheidung,  sowie  Fälle  wie  in  §  132  zur  Er- 
klärung heranziehen. 


Eiufluss  von  Wörtern,  die  zugleich  Präp.  und  Konj.  sind. 

§  120.     Vorbemerkung. 

Fälle  dieser  Art  behandelt  Jespersen,  dessen  Ausführungen 
wir  im  wesentlichen  zustimmen  können,  wenn  auch  im  einzelnen 
noch  einige  neue  Momente  hinzukommen,  in  den  §§  158 — 161. 

Es  handelt  sich  hier  hauptsächlich  darum,  dass,  da  bei 
der  zweideutigen  Natur  dieser  Wörter  ein  Schwanken  in  der 
Richtung  eintritt,  ob  der  Sprechende  sie  in  dem  einzelnen 
Falle  (natürlich  unbewusst)  als  Präposition  oder  als  Kon- 
junktion fasst,  es  in  einer  Reihe  von  Fällen  zu  einer  wirk- 
lichen Kasusverschiebung  kommt. 

§  121.    but 
a)   Mit  dem  Nominativ. 
P.  L.  883/493 

. . .  and  no  hody  schall  know  of  it  hiit  ive  ihre. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  g 

/ 
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Heywood,  P.  P.  347 

Who  should  hut  I  then  altogether 
Have  thanli  of  all  tJieir  Coming  thither? 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  57 

wJio  shuld  defend  her  hut  I? 
Jacob  and  Esau  226 

Is  none  liere  hut  we? 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  60 

Basm  is  God  on  earth,  and  none  hut  he. 
Orlando  33 

. . .  there  was  nohody  at  home  hut  I,   and  I  was   turning 
of  the  spit . . . 
Pinner  191 

Which  none  hut  he  in  England  should  have  gölten. 
Marlowe,  Dido  395 

But  teil  them,  none  shall  gaze  on  him  hut  I, 
Edward  II  252  . .  .if  none  hut  we 

Do  wot  of  your  ahode. 
Jack  Straw  383 

It  shall  he  no  other  hut  he 

b)   Mit  dem  Accusativ. 
Marlowe,  Dido  409 

Never  to  liJce  or  love  any  hut  her! 
Edward  II  211 

Foor  Gaveston,  that  hast  no  friend  hut  me! 

c)  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  119  (cf.  auch  §  122  Ende) 
Alas!  sir,  I  had  no  more  hut  he.  (desgl.  ein  Fall  mit  who 
cf.  §  174). 

Hier  bilden  die  unter  a)  und  b)  verzeichneten,  völlig  ein- 
wandfreien, Fälle  den  Uebergang  zu  c),  wo  sowohl  Konjunktion 
wie  Präposition  den  Accusativ  verlangen  würden. 

§  122.    save. 
Im  allgemeinen  tritt  (wie  bei  Chaucer  und  Shakspere) 
der  durch  den  Sinn  bedingte  Kasus  ein. 
So  der  Nominativ:  Three  Lords  450 

Whom  all  the  world  admires,  save  only  we, 
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So  der  Aecusativ:  Four  Elements  41 

Yea^  I  Jiave  slain  them  every  man, 
Save  them  that  ran  away. 

Durch  solche  und  ähnliche  Fälle  erklärt  sich  nun: 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  505  b 
Were  ever  seen  such  contraries  hy  fraudulent  goddess  hlind 
To  any  one,  save  only  I,  imparted  for  to  he? 

Dagegen  ist  save  als  Präposition  gefasst: 

Udall,  State  IX 

...he  sweetly  aunswered  htm,  saying:  if  it  had  hin  any 
of  the  Company  saue  htm,  he  would  haue  graunted  the  suite . . . 

Marlowe,  Verm.  344 

What  creature  liuing  liues  in  griefe  . . . 
Save  me,  a  slaue  to  spoyle? 

Anders  erklärt  sich  folgender  Fall: 

P.  L.  338/493 

. . .  and  this  day  we  have  grant  to  have  the  good  owthe  of 
Barmundsey  with  owthe  avyse  of  any  man,  sawyng  Worseter, 
Plomer,  and  I  my  selff . . . 

Hier  hätte  my  selff  ohne  I  genügt,  me  my  selff  war  un- 
möglich, I  my  self{f)  in  anderen  Fällen  allgemein  üblich  (z.  B. 
P.  L.  108/146  as  weel  as  I  my  seif  ib.  410;40,  619/369  etc.), 
und  so  verwandte  der  Schreiber  des  Briefes  dieses  (sozusagen 
schon  zu  Eins  verschmolzene)  I  my  selfif)  auch  hier. 

Genau   denselben  Fall  mit  hut  haben  wir  über  100  Jahre 

später  bei  Greene,  Alphonsus  60 

For  Amurach's  stout  stomach  shall  undo 
But  he  himself,  and  all  Ms  other  crow. 

welcher  zeigt,  dass  wir  es  nicht  nur  mit  einem  einzelnen  und 

vielleicht  zufälligen  Belege  zu  tun  haben. 


§  123.     except. 

Greene,  Alphonsus  50 

Whose  captain  is  slain,  and  all  Ms  army  dead, 
Only  excepted  me,  tmhappy  tvretch. 

6* 
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§  124.     (such)  as. 

R  L.  437/86 

hot  wlien  my  Lorde  of  Oxen  forde  her  de  hereof  he  ivith  his 
feliship  and  suche  as  I  and  other  your  presoneres  come  rydyng 
unto  Lynne  ... 

M.  202/10 

he  weneth  no  knyght  soo  (jood  as  he,  and  the  contrary  is 
oftyme  preued. 

Nice  Wanton  171 
Yea,  I  thank  that  hnave  and  such  a  whore  as  thou. 

Sidney,  Astrophel  94/13 

Thou  maist  more  wretched  he  than  nature  heares: 
Äs  heing  plast  in  such  a  ivretch  as  I. 

Greene,  Orlando  11 

The  worst  of  these  men  of  so  high  import 
As  may  command  a  greater  dame  than  I. 

ib. 

TJntaught  companion,  I  would  learn  you  htoiv 
What  duty  'longs  to  such  a  prince  as  he. 

ib.  30 

No,  soldier,  thinJc  me  resolute  as  he. 

Looking  Glass  99 

Shotdd  I . . .  Embase  myself  to  speaJc  to  such  as  they? 

ib.  110 

It  fits  not  such  an  ahjcct  prince  a  1, 
To  talk  with  Rasni's  paramour  and  love. 

Alphonsus  52 

Why,  proud  Alphonsus,  thinJc'st  thou  Amurack, 
. . .  Can  e'er  he  found  to  turn  his  heels  and  fly 
Away  for  fear,  from  such  a  hoy  as  thou? 
Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  500  a 
For  triple  honour  will  it  he  to  him  that  gets  the  victory 
Before  so  worthy  a  prince  as  he  and  nobles  all  so  puhlicly, 

Marlowe,  Edward  II  197 

White  others  walk  helow,  the  hing  and  he, 
From  out  a  window,  laugh  at  such  as  we. 
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ib.  228 

Commif  not  to  my  youth  things  of  more  weight 
Than  fits  a  prmce  so  young  as  I  to  hear: 
Massacre  313 

To  speak  with  nie,  from  such  a  man  as  he? 
Jack  Straw  381 

The  hing,  God  wot,  knoivs  not  whafs  done  hy  such  poor 
men  as  tce, 

Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  521 

He  told  nie  straight  he  took  it  in  great  scorn 
To  he  hegot  hy  one  so  hase  as  I. 
Lodge,  Wounds  123 

I  fear  nie  Pluto  will  he  wrath  me, 
For  to  disdain  so  grave  a  man  as  he. 
Dass   bei   diesen  Fällen   in   damaliger  Zeit   zweifellos  die 
betr.  Formen   von    to  he   ergänzt   gedacht   wurden,   sie   also 
dadurch   eine  ebenso   schnelle  wie  einfache  Erklärung  finden, 
mögen  folgende  Belege  erweisen: 

P.  L.  571/301    .../  fynde  hym  no  thyng  so  weele  disposid 
as  Ms  hrother  is; 

M.  548/11   ...why  dyd  ye  smyte  doune  soo  good  a  knyght 
as.  he  is . . . 

R.  R.  Doister  17 

Woidde  Christ  I  had  such  ä  hushand  as  he  is. 
Angry  Women  337 

Well,  'tis  not  time  of  night  to  hold  out  chat 
With  such  a  scold  as  thou  art; 
Briefe  Elizabeths  14 

. . .  of  such  a  prince  a  ye  are ; 


§  125.     like. 
Der  Dativ  ist  das  Ursprüngliche. 
Sidney,  Astr.  and  Stella  22/9 

Stella  alone,  ivith  face  vnarmed  marcht, 
Either  to  doe  like  him,  as  carelesse  showne. 
Fälle  mit  dem  Nominativ  fielen  uns  nicht  auf. 
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§  126.     than. 

Jesp.  §  160  f.  Fälle  mit  than  schliessen  sich  besonders 
eng  an  die  in  §124  (such  as,  as)  besprochenen,  mit  denen 
sie  sich  zum  Teil  berühren,  an. 

a)  Der  grammatisch  zu  erwartende  Nominativ  tritt  ein: 
Greene,  Bacon  147 

Biit  in  the  court  he  quainter  dames  than  she, 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  262 

Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  hid  Mm  rule 
Better  than  I: 

b)  Der   grammatisch  zu  erwartende  Accusativ  tritt  ein: 

Jacob  and  Esau  229 

But . . .  thep're  fit  for  better  men  than  me. 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  69/2 

Oh  blisse,  fit  for  a  nobler  seat  than  mee^ 
Fälle   dieser  Art   bilden   die  Voraussetzung   für  wirkliche 
Vertauschungen: 

a)  Accusativ  für  Nominativ. 

Marlowe,  Ovid  187 

Greater  than  her,  hy  her  leave,  thoii'rt,  I'll  say. 

b)  Nominativ  für  Accusativ. 

Greene,  Orlando  11 

The  ivorst  of  these  men  of  so  high  import 
As  may  command  a  greater  dame  than  I. 

James  IV  74 

. . .  this  whinyard  has  gard  many  better  men  to  lope  than  thou. 

Three  Ladies  291 
Faith,  he  might  have  richer  fellows  than  we  to  taJce  Ms  part, 
But  he  shall  never  have   better  eating  fellows.,    if  he   would 

swelt  Ms  heart. 

Für  diese  Belege  lässt  sich  zu  weiterer  Erklärung  auch 
noch  das  in  §  124  Ende  betonte  Moment  heranziehen. 
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II.  Stellung. 
§127. 
Greene,  Pinner  175 

for,  master,  be  it  knoivn  to  you,  tJiere  is  some  good-tvill 
hetivixt  Madge  the  Sousewife  and  I;  (Worte  des  Clowns!) 
gegenüber  ib.  188 

. .  .a  league  of  truce  was  late  confirm'd 
'Twixt  you  and  me  (Worte  King  Edwards!) 
sowie:  Calisto  and  Melibaea  62 

/  love  not  to  hear  this  alter cation 
Bettveen  Melibaea  and  me  her  lover. 

Peele,  Edward  I  142 

She  might  have  favour  with  my  queen  and  me. 

Man  beachte  bei  den  Belegen  aus  Greene  den  Unter- 
schied der  Sprecher:  das  frappante  Beispiel  ist  einem  Manne 
aus  dem  Volke  in  den  Mund  gelegt. 

Zu  Jesp.  §  192,  dessen  Erklärung  zweifellos  zutrifft.  Von 
massgebendem  Einfluss  ist  in  diesen  Fällen  die  Wortstellung 
in  Wendungen,  die  zum  grossen  Teil  (nicht  immer!  man  vergl. 
die  Erklärungsbelege  sowie  das  Beispiel  aus  M.  unten)  durch 
die  Höflichkeit  geboten  ist.  Von  der  enormen  Verbreitung 
solcher  Wendungen  schon  in  der  Umgangssprache  elisabetha- 
nischer  Zeit  (denn  auf  die  Zeit  der  Entstehung  solcher 
Kasusvertauschungen  kommt  es  an;  Jespersen  operiert  in  be- 
greiflicher Ermangelung  an  Belegen  aus  damaliger  Zeit  etwas 
viel  mit  Rückschlüssen  aus  heutiger,  die  nicht  immer  not- 
wendigerweise zutreffen  müssen)  kann  man  sich  einen  Begriff 
machen,  wenn  man  erwägt,  dass  folgende  Liste  von  Belegen 
die  Materie  nicht  erschöpft: 

a)  Pronomen  +  I- 

thou  and  I: 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  5,  Interlude  of  Youth  11,  Jack  Juggler 
123,  Peele,  Arr.  35,  Alcazar  114,  Marl.,  Dido  419,  Look  about 
You  468; 

he  and  I: 

Digby  Mysteries  193/654,  Four  Elements  45,  Hickscorner  150, 
Jack  Juggler  141,  Sir  Clyomon  501a; 


she  and  I: 

Plumpt.  Corr.  124,  Four  Elements  35,  Greene,  Verm.  308, 
Look  about  You  421; 

ye  (you)  and  I: 

P.  L.  9/27,  277/380,  Plumpt.  Corr.  167,  Lusty  Juventus  70, 
71,  77,  More,  Utopia  21,  Peele,  Edward  I  135,  Greene,  Alph.  39, 
Bacon  155,  Sir  Clyomon  503  b;  hierzu 

yourself  and  I:  Greene,  James  IV  1-18; 

they  and  I:  Plumpt.  Corr.  167. 

b)  Substantiv  (Name  etc.)  +  /. 
P.  L.  36  48  my  moder  and  I,  ib.  558/290  John  Dam  and  I, 
Calisto  and  Mel.  85  TMs  hiight  and  I,  Heywood,  P.  P.  374  This 
devil  and  I,  Thersites  426  my  mother  and  I,  Jack  Juggler  114 
This  Jenliin  and  I,  ib.  126  my  master  and  I,  ib.  174  my  brother 
and  I,  Sidney,  Astrophel  84/7  My  muse  and  I,  Peele,  Edw.  I 
123  Ned  and  I,  Old  Wives  Tale  207  Fantastich  and  I,  Greene, 
Bacon  196  Bungay  and  I,  Pinner  181  hing  James  and  I,  Marl., 
Edw.  II  217  my  son  and  I,  Dido  398  This  man  and  L 

etc.     etc. 

§  128. 
Wie  schon  oben  angedeutet,  handelt  es  sich  vornehmlich 
um  Verbindungen  mit  /;  wenn  wir  für  solche  mit  anderen 
Pron.  vorläufig  nur  einen  Beleg  (aus  M.,  s.  u.)  beibringen  können, 
so  werden  doch  folgende  Erklärungsbelege  für  später  etwa 
aufzufindende  Fälle  nicht  unwillkommen  sein;  sie  zeigen,  wie 
sehr  solche  Verbindungen  von  Pron.  mit  Pron.  oder  Subst.  mit 
Pron.  zu  fest  geschlossenen  Wendungen  werden,  sodass  ihre 
Verwendung  im  Accusativ  nicht  mehr  auffällig  erscheinen  kann, 
wie  wir  sie  gerade  in  der  volkstümlichen  Umgangs- 
sprache finden,  die  im  Dialog  des  Dramas,  insbesondere  im 
Volksdrama  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ihre  beste 
Verkörperung  in  der  Literatur  erhalten  hat.  (Der  Dialog  in 
theologischen  Streitschriften,  wie  z.  B.  Joy's  Apology, 
repräsentiert  nicht  den  Zustand  in  der  Umgangssprache  in 
solch  ausgesprochenen  Masse,  weil  er,  durchaus  reflektie- 
render Art,  trotz  aller  Lebhaftigkeit  in  ruhigen  Bahnen  da- 
hinfliesst.) 
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a)  Pronomen  +  Pronomen. 

thou  and  she:  M.  312/4; 

he  and  tJiou:  Marriage  of  Wit  346;  auch  negativ:-  Greene, 
Orlando  12  Nor  he,  nor  thou; 

he  and  she:  M.  91/25,  Greene,  Verm.  274. 

b)  Substantiv  +  Pronomen. 

P,  L.  827/241  hijr  moder  and  sehe,  Hickscorner  167  Sir 
John  and  she,  Lusty  Juventus  67  Knowledge  and  he,  Jack 
Juggler  115  Jenkin  and  she,  ib.  116  mp  mistress  and  thou, 
Marlowe,  Edw.  II  216  the  hing  and  he,  Dido  403  the  queen  and 
he,  Hero  78  His  love  and  he,  Massacre  327  Thy  hrother  Guise 
and  we\ 

auch  negativ:  Marl.,  Hero  14  Nor  heaven  nor  thou. 
etc.     etc. 

Auf  Grund  der  angeführten  Belege  sowie  ähnlicher  ergiebt 
sich  nun  weiter  die  Erklärung  folgender  Fälle: 

1.  Greene,  James  IV  82 

Let  father  frown  and  fret,  and  frei  and  die, 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  pari  my  love  and  I. 

2.  Look  about  You  477 

Prijthee,  Moll, 
Let  thou  and  I,  and  she,  shut  up  this  matter. 

3.  ib.  478  tut,  make  no  hraivl, 

'Twixt  thou  and  I  we'll  haue  amends  for  all. 

4.  M.  112/29  . . .  that  made  hym  passynge  good  chere  and 
wel  easyd  bothe  his  horse  and  he . . . 

Zu  Fall  2  vergl.  auch  §  117,2,  zu  Fall  4  Jesp.  §  106  (Ein- 
fluss  von  me  auf  den  Gebrauch  von  he,  ive  etc.),  wonach  auch 
wohl  zu  erklären  ist: 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  171 

Set  me  with  him,  and  he  with  woeful  me, 
üpon  the  main-mast  of  a  ship  unmann^d, 
wenn  hier  nicht  der  Gedanke   vorschwebt:   and  then  he  with 
woeful  me  shall  sit  upon  etc,    • 
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III.  Auakoluthe. 

§129. 
Everyman  102 

He  that  loveth  riches  I  will  striJce  witli  mij  dart, 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  138 

For  those  that  clinih  he  casteth  to  the  ground, 
And  they  that  humhle  he  he  lifts  aloft. 
Diese   Fälle    erklären    sich   leicht    aus  der   Bildung   der 
Relativsätze  im  16.  Jahrhundert  derart,  dass  das  Beziehungs- 
wort nicht,  wie  häufig,  wieder  durch  ein  Personalpronomen  im 
Accusativ  aufgenommen  ist;  vgl.  hierzu  Anhang  IL 

IV.  Einfluss  der  Nomina. 

§130. 
Jesp.  §  167  ff. 

1.  Den  von  Jespersen  angeführten  Fällen,  wo  das  Pro- 
nomen aus  dem  Zusammenhang  herausgenommen  ist, 
mag  hinzugefügt  werden: 

R.  R.  Doister  15 

M.  Mery.  What  is  hir  name? 
R.  R.  Hir  yonder. 
M.  Mery.  Whom. 
R.  R.  Mistresse  ah. 

2.  Fälle,  wo  das  Pronomen  zur  Bezeichnung  des 
Geschlechts  dient,  siehe  §  118. 

3.  Aus  den  §  192,  3  Anm.  2  mitgeteilten  Fällen  (mein  an- 
deres [zweites]  Ich)  geht  hervor,  dass,  abgesehen  von  den 
Fällen  mit  myself,  das  Pronomen  in  dem  durch  die  Konstruktion 
bedingten  Kasus  (Nom.  oder  Acc.)  steht.  Dasselbe  findet  nun 
statt,  wenn  ein  Adjektiv  dem  Pronomen  vorangeht. 

a)  Nominativ. 
Dämon  and  Pithias  17 

Ere  you  came  hither,  poor  I  was  somebody; 

The  hing  delighted  in  me,  now  I  am  but  a  noddy. 
Kyd,  Cornelia  191 

0,  then  shall  wretched.  I,  that  am  but  one, 

(Yet  once  both  theirs)  survive,  now  they  are  gone'^ 
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Peele,  Arr.  of  Paris  39 

Then  had  not  /,  poor  I,  hin  unhappy. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  252 

We  tvere  emhark'd  for  Ireland;  wretched  we, 

With  awkward  tvinds  and  with  sore  tempests  driven, 

b)  Accusativ. 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  42/7 

Doe  not,  doe  not,  from  me,  poor  me,  remoue 
ib.  51/5 

On  sillie  me,  doe  not  your  hurthen  lay 

Of  all  the  graue  conceipts  your  brame  doth  hreede : 
ib.  93/4 

Through  mee,  wretch  mee,  euen  Stella  vexed  is: 

4.  Auch  in  Ausrufen  steht  der  Nominativ  (Jesp.,  der 
§  169  behauptet    „nur  me"   ist  demnach  zu  berichtigen),  zum 
Teil  zweifellos  in  Anlehnung  an  die  Umgebung. 
Gorboduc  1231 

0  sillie  woman  I,  why  to  this  houre 
Haue  kinde  and  fortune  thus  deferred  my  breath, 
That  I  sliotdd  liue  to  see  this  dolefull  day? 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  74/1 

I  neuer  dranJce  of  Aganippe  well . . . 
Foor  Lay-man  I,  for  sacred  rites  vnßt. 
ib.  83/7 

Nay,  (more  foole  I)  oft  suffred  you  to  sleepe, 
Arcadia  172 

And  yet  I  am  the  same,  miserable  I,  that  I  was. 
ib.  568 

0  miserable  I,  that  have,  only  favour  by  misery; 
Peele,  Edward  I  163 
No  traitor,  no  potter  I,  but  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  March; 
Marlowe,  Massacre  352 

My  brother  [the]  Cardinal  slain,  and  I  alive! 
Verm.  342 

Vnhappie  I,  poore  1,  and  none  as  I, 

But  pilgrim  he,  poore  he,  that  should  be  by. 
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Misfortunes  of  Arthur  333 

0  happy  they, 
Whose  spoÜess  lives  atta'm  a  dreadless  death! 
Rare  Triumphs  156 

The  more  fool  she,  and  she  were  my  own  brother? 
Mucedorus  214 

//'  Amadine    do    live,   then  happy   I:   yea,    happy    I,   if 
Amadine  do  live! 

Barnfield,  Poems  11 

But  if  that  thou  disdainst  my  lou'mg  euer; 
Oh  happie  I,  if  I  had  loued  neuer. 
Aber  auch  der  Accusativ: 
Kyd,  Jeronimo  391 

0  me  ill-sted!  valiant  Rogero  slain! 

Sidney,  Arcadia  1 96 

0  me  unfortunate  wretch,  said  she . . . 

ib.  261 

And  shall,  0  me!  all  this  in  ashes  rest? 

ib.  666  0  me,  what  say  I  more? 
ib.  667  0  me,  contemned  wretch; 

5.   In  Verbindung  mit   ah,   alas,   aye   etc.    dagegen 
steht  immer  me: 

Digby  Mysteries  210/1161  alas,  mee! 

Lyly,  Endimion  57  (Sapho  and  Phao  184) 
Aye  me,  but  what  doe  I  heere. 

Peele,  Edward  I  163  (197)  Aye  is  me! 

David  and  Bethsabe  40,  Alcazar  135,  Greene,  Look.  Glass  92, 
Marlowe,  Dido  368,  Edward  II  204,  Hero  17. 

Kyd,  Cornelia  214  (Jeronimo  378) 

Ah  me!  what  see  I? 
Tancred  and  Gismonda  84,  Sidney,  Arcadia  602  etc. 

Anm. :  In  Uebersetzungen  aus  dem  Lateinischen  giebt  aye  me 
folgendes  wieder: 

Hei  mihi!  (Marlowe,  Ovid  110,  138,  147,  179); 

Me  miserum!  (Marlowe,  Ovid  115,  123,  151,  174,  176); 

Heu!  (Marlowe,  Lucan  268). 

Bei  Uebersetzungen  aus  dem  Französischen: 
Cornelia  214  Ah  me,  ivhat  see  1?  frz.  Las  qu'est-ce  que  ie  voy! 
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V.  Kasusvertaiischuiigen  in  Sir  Clyoiiion  aiid  Sir  Clamydes. 

§131. 
Eine  Reihe  von  Fällen  in  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir 
Clamydes,  die  bereits  von  Kellner,  Outl.  §  209  erwähnt, 
uns  aber  nicht  genügend  erklärt  scheinen,  behandeln  wir  ge- 
sondert, da  sie  in  Anbetracht  ihrer  verhältnismässig  grossen 
Zahl  gerade  für  dieses  Stück  charakteristisch  sind,  und  unseres 
Erachtens  nach  das  Zusammenwirken  mehrerer  Erscheinungen 
ihre  Entstehung  bedingt  hat. 

1.  Sir  Clyomon  508  a 

fie  on  feil  Fortune,  she 
Which  hath  her  ivheel  of  froward  chance  thus  whirled  hack  on  me! 

2.  ib.  497  a 

Do  never  view  thy  fatker  I  in  presence  any  more. 

3.  ib.  505  b 

What  greater  grief  can  groiv  to  gripe  the  heart  of  grieved  tvight 
Than   thus   to   see  feil  Fortune  she  to  hold  his  State  in  spite? 

4.  ib.  507  b 

Clamydes^  ah,  hy  Fortune  she  tvhat  froivard  luck  and  fate 
Most  cruelly  assigned  is  unto  thy  noble  State! 

5.  ib.  501  b 

But  shall  I  frame,  then,  mine  excuse  hy  serving  Venus  she, 
When  I  am  known  throughout  the  world  fainthearted  for  to  he? 

6.  ib.  514  a 

Neronis,  daughter  to  the  king,  hy  the  King  of  Norway  he 
Whithin  a  ship  of  merchandise  convey'd  aivay  is  she. 

7.  ib.  497  a 

Sith  that  mine  honour  cowardly  ivas  stoln  hy  caitiff  he, 

8.  ib.  491  b 

/  mean  hy  Juliana  she,  that  hla^e  of  heauty's  hreeding. 
And   for  her  nohle  gifts  of  grace  all  other  dames  exceeding; 

9.  ib.  511a 

Yet  though  unto  Neronis  she  I  may  not  shoiv  my  mind, 
A  faithful  heart,  when  I  am  gone,  ivith  her  I  leave  hehind, 

10.  ib. 

Besides,  here  longer  in  this  court,  alas,  I  may  not  stay, 
Although  that  with  Clamydes  he  I  have  not  kept  my  day, 
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11.  ib.  515  a 

Äs  hare  the  hound,  as  lamh  the  wolf,  as  f'oivl  the  falcon's  dint, 
So  do  I  flp  from  tyrant  he,  whose  Jieart  more  liard  tJinn  flint 
Hath   sacfvd  on  me  such  hugy  heaps  of  ceaseless  sorrotvs  here, 

Alle  diese  Fälle  haben  das  Gemeinsame,  dass  das  (meist 
entbehrliche)  Pronomen,  das  stets  im  Nominativ  anstatt  in 
dem  zu  erwartenden  Accusativ  steht,  in  engste  Verbindung  zu 
einem  unmittelbar  vor  ihm  befindliehen  Nomen  gesetzt  ist. 
Sehen  wir  uns  nun  in  dem  Stücke  um,  so  finden  wir,  dass  der 
Verfasser  (und  das  ist  auch  ein  nicht  zu  unterschätzender 
sprachlich-syntaktischer  Grund  gegen  die  Verfasserschaft 
Peele's)  eine  entschieden  ausgesprochene  Neigung  für  das 
pleonastisch  verwandte  Personalpronomen,  wie  es  in 
§  107  dargestellt  ist,  hat.  Aus  praktischen  Gründen  lassen 
wir  die  methodisch  dorthin  gehörigen  Fälle  hier  folgen: 

Sir  Clyomon  506  a 
Before  that  nohle  prince  of  might  whereas  Clamydes  he 
Will  slow  himself  in  combat-tvise  for  to  exclaim . . . 

ib.  516  b 

. . .  your  hing  he  will  he  one. 

ib.  520  a 

Well,  within  ten  days  is  the  Urne,  and  King  Alexander  he 
Stayeth  tili  the  day  appointed  the  trial  to  see; 

ib.  523  a 

And  Duke  Mustantius  he  smiles  in  his  sleeve . . . 

ib.  525  b 
The  truth  thereof,  renowned  hing,  thy  servant  he  shall  show. 

ib.  527  b 

But  sore  I  fear  to  contaries  th'expect  thereof  will  hap, 
Which  will  in  huge  calamities  my  tvoful  corpse  bewrap 
For  sending  of  so  worthy  a  prince,  as  was  Clamydes  he, 
To  sup  his  dire  destruction  there  for  wretched  love  of  me. 

ib.  529  a 

If  case  my  son  he  he  thy  friend,  with  heart  I  thee  emhrace 

Bei  Berücksichtigung  dieser  Belege  werden  die  oben  ver- 
zeichneten Fälle  um  so  eher  erklärlich,  wenn  wir  erwägen,  dass 
für  Fall  1.  Attraktion   an  das  Relativum  hinzukommt,  für 
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Falls.  §141  (uneonnected  subjeet),  für  Fall  7.  und  auch 
wohl  11.  §  130,  2  und  8  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen  sind,  und  dass 
schliesslich  auch  bei  1,  5.  6,  7  die  Erfordernisse  des  Reimes 
mitspielen. 


VI.  Kasusvertauschungen    auf  allgemeiner  Unsicherheit 
in  der  Kasusnnterscheidung  beruhend. 

§132. 

Für  einige  Fälle  von  Kasusvertauschungen  lassen  sich  — 
wenigstens  vorläufig  —  keine  direkten  Parallelbelege  an- 
führen, die  ihre  Entstehung  bedingt  hätten.  Wir  müssen  uns 
daher  damit  begnügen,  den  Grund  in  der  zweifellos  schon 
damals  besonders  in  der  Umgangssprache  vorhandenen  Un- 
sicherheit in  der  Unterscheidung  von  Nominativ  und  Accusativ 
(Dativ)  zu  sehen. 

1.  Digby  Mysteriös  164/712 

ye!  wJio  is  hym  shall  hem  off  ende? 
Vgl.  hierzu  Sir  Perc.  2041  (aus  Ellin ger  p.  126) 
Art  thou  hym  that,  saide  he  thane, 
That  slew  GoUerothirame? 

2.  Greene,  Looking  Glass  96 

What,  son  liadagon,  i'faith,  hoy,  how  dost  thee? 
Vgl.  hierzu  §  139  (Wechselwirkung  des  Pronomens  beim 
Imperativ  §  97  f.  und  des  ethischen  Dativs  §  152). 

3.  Rare  Triumphs  237 

Sir^  and  you'll  have  us  carry  her,  here  he  them  come  of 
the  carriers. 

4.  ib. 

And  you'll  have  us  marry  her,  here  hy  them  come  of  the 
marriers. 

5.  Three  Ladies  291 

Here  he  them  that  ivill  eat  with  the  proudest  of  them; 

Hier  könnte  an  ein  in  unseren  Texten  zwar  nicht  belegtes 
aber  höchstwahrscheinlich  in  der  Volkssprache  vorhandenes 
it  he  (is)  them  gedacht  werden  (cf.  §  134,  2), 

/ 
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6.  Calisto  and  Melibaea  57 

. . .  /  ßnd,  thou  art  ivithout  }yity.,  wo  Old  copy  the  hat, 
könnte  hierher  gerechnet  werden,  wenn  nicht  hier  gedanken- 
loser Sehreibfehler  vorliegt. 


VII.  tne  für  I  in  bewusster  Absicht. 

§  133. 

Einem  ganz  anderen  Umstände  als  die  unter  I — V  be- 
handelten Fälle  verdankt  die  Verwendung  von  nie  für  I  ihre 
Existenz  in  einer  Reihe  von  Dramen  des  elisabethanischen 
Zeitalters.  Hier  haben  wir  es  mit  einer  bewussten  Ver- 
tauschung zu  tun,  die  (wenn  auch  wohl  nicht  ganz  grundlos, 
man  vergl.  eben  diese  Verwendung  von  me  für  I  in  einigen 
Negerdialekten  heutiger  Zeit  [Harrison,  Negro  English,  Anglia 
VII,  246,  Grade,  Negerengliseh,  Anglia  XIV,  380])  einzelnen 
Personen  und  zwar  Ausländern,  Franzosen (Greene,  James  IV, 
Three  Lords,  Lodge,  Wounds)  oder  Italienern  (Three  Ladies, 
Rare  Triumphs)  vom  Verfasser  des  betr.  Dramas  in  den  Mund 
gelegt  wird,  um  durch  diesen  absichtlich  hervorgerufenen 
Schein  von  Unkenntnis  in  englischer  Sprache  eine  komische 
Bühnenwirkung  zu  erzielen;  dass  das  ein  Effektmittel  ersten 
Ranges  war,  dürfte  sich  in  unseren  Quellen  aus  seiner  Ver- 
wendung in  fünf  Stücken  von  verschiedenen  Verfassern  er- 
geben. 

Belege: 

Greene,  James  IV  114 

en  bonne  foi,  prate  you  against  Sir  Altesse,  me  mäht 
your  tete  to  leap  from  your  Shoulders . . . 

ib.  116 

me  he  at  your  commandment. 

ib.  117 

Me  siveara  hy  my  ten  bones . . . 
By  my  sword,  me  be  no  baby,  lord. 
ib. 

..  .me  thrusta  my  weapon  into  her  belly,  so  me  may  be 
guard  par  le  roy.  Me  de  your  Service:  but  me  no  be  hanged 
pour  my  labour? 
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ib.  125  f.,  131  ff.,  140, 
Three  Ladies  273 

I  judge  in  my  m'md  a,  dat  me  he  not  vare  far 
From  da  place  tvhere  dwells  my  Lady  Luear. 
ib.  275 

Madonna,  me  he  a  mershant . . . 
Me  he,  Madonna,  an  Italian. 
. .  .me  come  from  Turkey. 
ib.  276 

Me  will  l'ie  and  forswear  meself  for  a  quarter  so  much  as 
my  hat. 

ib.  303  ff.,  306 

Madonna,  me  dare  go  to  de  Turhs ... 
ib.  329  ff.,  345  f.,  355  ff., 
Rare  Triumphs  202 

If  me  no  lielp  Mm,  me  carry  no  Jiead  away. 
ib.  203  me  speak  tvith  you:  me  can  teil . . . 
ib.  204  me  no  diavolo,  me  very  ftiry. 
ib.  209  But  me  am  vera^  lof  de  same  to  hring; 
Three  Lords  438 
Me  lach  —  a  de  monish  pour  de  feene . . . 
me  muss  a  malte  money  to  go  over  in  my  oivn  countrey . . .  etc. 
Lodge,  Wounds  139  (140) 

. .  .me  ivill  mähe  a  trou  . . . 
me  ivill  mähe  a  spitch-coch  of  Jiis  persona. 
Natürlich  bildet  dieses  me  für  /,  wie  wir  hieraus  auch 
ersehen  können,  nur  ein  Glied  in  der  langen  Reihe  von  Ver- 
stümmelungen lautlicher,  flexivischer  und  syntak- 
tischer Art,  die  in  ihrer  Gesamtwirkung  für  den  Bühnen- 
erfolg massgebend  wurden. 

§  134.    it  is  I. 
Ae.  ic  hit  com  entwickelt  sich  über  me.  it  am  I  zu  ne.  it 
is  I  und  it  is  me.     Wie   steht  es   damit   im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert? 

1.  Fälle  mit  dem  Nominativ. 
Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrh.   ist  der  Nominativ  nach  it  (this)  is 
{was  etc.)  absolute  Regel;    die  Fälle   mit   dem  Accusativ   sind 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  7 
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dem    gegenüber    verschwindende    Ausnahmen,    wie    sich    aus 
folgenden  Belegen  ergeben  wird. 

it  is  I: 

Bale,  Promises  310 

0  Lord,  it  is  I  which  hare  offended  thy  grace, 

Tyndale,   Matth.  14/27,  Joh.  6/20  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev. 

Vers,  ebenso) 
Latimer,  Sermons  74  . . .  it  is  eiien  1 . . . 
Marlowe,  Jew  657,  Edward  II  238, 
Greene,  Bacon  212,  213,  Looking  Glass  131, 
8idney,  Arcadia  363,  374,  743,  771. 

it  was  I  (etc.): 

P.  L.  747/118  . . .  my  mayde  wende  it  had  heen  1  that  she 
speJce  off; 

M.  83/25  . . .  it  ivas  I . . .  that  sleive  this  Jcnyght . . . 

ib.  504/4,  Joy,  Ap.  49,  Disobedient  Child  308  (5  mal),  R.  R. 
Doister  25, 

G.  G.  Needle  238  . . .  she  saitJi  it  tvas  not  I. 

Dämon  and  Pithias  70,  Kyd,  Jeronimo  376,  Marlowe,  Tam- 
burlaine  2228,  Jew  2335,  Massacre  349,  Greene,  Bacon  177, 
Pinner  188,  Three  Ladies  361. 

it  is  thou: 

Latimer,  Sermons  70  0  Lorde  God,  it  is  tJion  that... 
Kyd,  Cornelia  184,  212,  Lyly,  Woman  191, 
Peele,  Edward  I  201,  Marlowe,  Edward  II  186. 

it  ivas  thou: 

M.  402/9  . . .  it  were  thou  that . . . 
Joy,  Ap.  50  But  yt  was  thou ... 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  287, 
Massacre  315  Was  it  not  thou  that . . . 

it  (this,  that)  is  he: 

P.  L.  350/516  It  is  he  that  makythe  William  Wurceter  so 

froward  as  he  is. 
M.  409/8  that  he  he,  ib.  507/34  is  not  that  he... 
ib.  643/13  /  deme  hit  he  he  . .. 
Latimer,  Sermons  108,  148, 177,  Lyly,  Euphues  336, 
Kyd,  Jeronimo  376,  Marlowe,  Faust  1208  this  is  he. 
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Massacre  310,  329,  Dido  380  this  is  not  he, 
Greene,  Alph.  20,  Peele,  Edward  1 96,  Old  Wives  Tale  218. 
it  was  (were)  he: 

M.  265/6  . . .  it  was  he  that  had  slayne  their  lord. 

M.  288/37,  399/23  . . .  that  was  he  that . . ., 

M.  480/1,  552/14,  Latimer,  Sermons  109, 

G.  G.  Needle  238  . . .  this  ivas  not  he? 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  365,  Peele,  Aleazar  143,  Marlowe,  Jew  2031, 

Marprelate  Epistle  18,  Greene,  Orlando  33, 
Sidney,  Areadia  769. 

it  (this)  is  she: 

II.  R.  Doister  26  . . .  this  is  not  she.,   Marriage  of  Wit  338, 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  95  it  is  she, 
Peele,  Arr.  63,  Greene,  Orlando  37,  Old  Wives  Tale  217,  246 
this  is  she  that  ran  madding  in  the  woods . . . 

it  was  she: 

M.  345/11  . . .  and  that  ivas  she  that . . . 
Sidney,  Areadia  636  . .  .it  ivas  .^he. 

it  is  ive: 

Angry  Women  270 

His  tve  that  are 
Indebted  to  your  lindness  for  this  cheer: 

it  is  ye  (you): 

M.  205/17  . . .  /  trotve  hit  he  not  ye  that . . . 

Lyly,  Euphues  287  . .  .it  is  not  you  . . . 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  375  My  lord,  I  thinh  'tis  you: 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  79  it  is  you  that . . . 

Marlowe,  Edward  II  238  Is't  you,  my  lord? 

Greene,  Pinner  200  What,  George-a-Greene,  is  it  you? 

it  ivas  {ye)  you: 

M.  231/1  . .  .it  was  ye  that . . . 

M,  757/37  yf  it  were  yow  or  syr  Tristram... 

Dämon  and  Pithias  70  Was  it  you . . . 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  377  Was  it  not  you...? 
it  is  they: 

P.  L.  386/7  . . .  and  thei  it  is  that  have  to  this  acte. 

M.  531/35  . .  .it  he  they  in  certeyn ... 

7* 
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Bale,  Kynge  Johan  30 

Cohs  soivll,  yt  is  they: 
Latimer,  Sermons  85  (189)  ...it  is  they  tliat... 

2.   Fälle  mit  dem  Aceusativ, 
Four  Elements  19 

It  is  even  thee,  Jcnave,  tJiat  I  mean. 
(Marlowe,  Jew  1034  schon  bei  Jesp.) 
Look  about  You  448 

In  recompence,  if  it  he  him  I  seeh, 
ril  give  thee  his  tvhole  head  to  tread  upon. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  216 

What  would  you  with  the  hing'^  is't  him  you  seeh? 
Fälle  dieser  Art  sind  bereits  von  Jesp.  §  154  durch 
Attraktion  an  das  Relativum  erklärt.  Doch  kann  auch  noch 
an  Einwirkung  von  Fällen  wie  M.  134/1  . . .  for  it  is  hym  seif 
kynge  Arthur...  sowie  Greene,  Bacon  191  Let  it  he  me;  ge- 
dacht werden;  zur  Stellung  des  Reflexivpronomens  vgl.  auch 
M.  839/34  . . .  and  on  hir  hym  seif  kyng  Arthur  hygate  you  . . . 
Auf  Grund  alles  dessen  folgern  wir  nun  weiter,  dass  der 
Nominativ  nicht,  wie  Jespersen  sich  bei  beschränktem  Material 
vorsichtig  ausdrückt  „seems  to  have  been  the  natural  idiom" 
sondern  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  thatsächlich  das  Volks- 
tümliche gewesen  ist;  die  an  sich  zweideutigen  Fälle  mit  ye, 
you  sind  daher  wohl  als  Nominative  anzusehen.  Hiermit  ist 
nun  die  Ansicht  von  Ellis  (cf.  Jesp.  §  184)  „the  phrase  it  is  I 
is  a  modernisme,  or  rather  a  grammaticism ,  that  is,  it  was 
never  in  populär  use"  etc.  völlig  widerlegt. 

Anm.  1 :  Selten  begegneten  noch  Reste  der  ae.  Ausdrucksweise: 

Everyman  140 

All  fleeth  save  Good  Deeds,  and  that  am  I. 

J.  Juggler  127  It  I  he  not,  I  have  made  a  very  good  voyage  — 

Greene,  James  IV  88  Truly,  sir,  that  am  I. 

Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  517 

That  am  1,  father,  that  use  the  word  of  God, 

Anm.  2:  Neben  it  is  I  etc.  ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  die  schon 
bei  Chaucer  (Koch  §  302)  belegte  Ausdrucks  weise  I  am  he  etc.  nicht  so 
selten : 

M.  86/18,  M.  67/6  1  am  Merlyn,  and  1  was  he  in  the  childes  lykenes. 

ib.  231/3  Also  I  am  sure  that  ye  are  he . . . 
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ib.  299/29  . . .  for  ye  are  he  that  slcive  marhaus  . . . 
ib.  331/11  And  I  am  he  that  delyuerd . . . 

ib.  713/15  Ä7id  thenne  they  sayd  alle  0  my  lord  sir  launcelot  he  that 
ye  and  he  sayd  Truly  I  am  he. 
Digby  Mysteriös  66/309 

And  I  am  he  pat  lenyest  xal  Induer. 
Heywoocl,  Pardoner  and  Friar  229 

. . .  I  am  even  he  — 
World  and  Child  263 

thou  art  he  that  Conscience  did  blame, 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  37 

llie  best  of  them  all  shall  knoiv  that  I  am  he. 
Tyndale,  Matth.  14/28  yf  thou  be  he. 

(Aiith.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  if  it  be  thou) 
R.  R.  Doister  31  . .  .if  I  were  thou. 
ib.  AI  If  I  wer  you,  Custance  shoxdd  eft  seeke  to  me . . . 
J.  Juggler  132 

And  then  I  ivoll  confess  that  thou  art  1. 
DamOn  and  Pithias  18 

Carisophus  is  he, 
Which  hath  long  time  fed  Dionysius'  Mimour: 
Lyly,  Euphues  365 

I  am  not  he  Camilla  that  will  leaue  the  Rose . . . 
Peele,  Arr.  23 

Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  be, 
The  fairest  of  the  three,  and  I  am  she. 
Rare  Triumphs  151 

/  am  not  she, 
That  sechs  ivith   Venus  to  compare  in  her  supremacy. 
Clyomon  and  Clamydes  530  a 

. . .  you  are  not  he. 
Grcene,  Orlando  16,  17  I  am  he,  ib.  28  I  am  not  he,  ib.  34 

Ay  thou  art  she  that  tvrong'd  the  Palatine. 
Looking  Glass  1 16 

0,  thou  art  he  that  1  seek  for. 
Three  Ladies  273 

I  am  he,  and  ivhat  tvotdd  you  tvithal? 
Für  Kyd  cf.  Ritzenfeldt  p.  10. 
Ebenso  bei  Shakspere;  cf.  Deutschbein  §43. 

§  135. 

you  für  ye. 

Die   ersten  sicheren  Beispiele  stammen  aus  der  Mitte  des 

14.  Jahrhunderts   (Ipomadon,   ef.   Kellner,   Outl.   §  212).    Was 

unsere  Texte  anlangt,  so  werden  in  den  P.  L.  (also  bis  1509) 
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yc  als  Num.  und  ijou  als  Acc.  im  Ganzen  streng  geschieden, 
wenn  auch  in  den  späteren  Briefen  eine  Zunahme  von  you  als 
Nom.  auf  Kosten  von  ye  sich  feststellen  lässt. 

Z.  B.:  P.  L.  62/77  I  pray  yow  if  ye  have  an  other  sone 
tJiat  you  woll  Ute  it  he  named  Herry . . . ;  also  I  pray  yow  that 
ye  woll  send  me  dats  and  syuamun  as  hastyly  as  ye  may. 

P.  L.  816  225  I  marvel  soor  that  yoiv  sent  me  noo  word 
of  the  letter  . . . 

ib.  ...  the  next  masenger  that  yow  kan  have  to  me. 

P.  L.  827/241  Änd  as  for  hyr  beivte,  juge  yotv  that  when 
ye  see  hyr . . . 

Dagegen  noch  P.  L.  616/362  (1462) 

Be  ye  avysed  what  answer  ye  wuld  yeve. 

P.  L.  716/78  (1473)  therfor  I  pray  you,  doo  ye  als  ivele 
therein  as  ye  canne; 

P.  L.  829/245  (1479) 

Therfor  meve  ^e  the  executores . . . 

P.  L.  922/368  (1491)  Know  ye  that . . . 

Diesen  Zustand  bestätigt  uns  ferner  der  Morte  Darthure, 
wo  sich  zahlreiche  you  als  Nominativ  finden,  wenn  auch  die 
ye  bei  weitem  überwiegen;  schon  bei  Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  13. 

Was  das  16.  Jahrhundert  anlangt,  so  fällt  der  Uebergang 
zum  Ueberwiegen  von  you  als  Nominativ  gegen  1550;  Kellners 
(Blanch.  13)  etwas  unbestimmt  ausgedrückte  Ansicht  „the 
nominative  holds  its  place  on  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII"  ist 
damit  genauer  präzisiert. 

Die  Plump  ton  Corr.  zeigt  noch  bis  1545  ein  Ueberwiegen 
von  ye;  ebenso  Tyndale's  Bibelübersetzung,  Doch  zeigt  die 
dramatische  Literatur  dieses  Zeitraums  einen  unterschiedslosen 
Wechsel;  bei  Asham  und  Latimer  darf  you  schon  als  Kegel 
gelten.  Die  zweite  Ausgabe  von  Heywood,  P.P.  aus  dem 
Jahre  1569  hat  zuweilen,  aber  nicht  konsequent,  die  ye  der 
ersten  (1540)  in  you  geändert,  so  p.  343  as  you  can,  382  as 
you  see;  ähnlich  später  bei  Peele,  Edw.  I  187  you  (4to  of  1599) 
gegenüber  ye  (4to  of  1593).  In  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts finden  sich  noch  zahlreiche  ye  im  Nominativ,  yc  und 
you  waren  eben  beide  als  Nom.  in  der  Volkssprache  lebendig. 
Dass  ye  um  1600  als  Nom.  noch  ganz  gewöhnlich  war,   zeigt 
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z.  B,  Greene,  Orl.  34  SpeaJc  as  if  you  Imew  her  not,  ib.  38  Come, 
come,  you  do  not  use  me  liJce  a  gcntlewomcm ,  wo  die  Quarto 
von  1599  gegen  die  von  1594  ye  hat. 

Auch  in  der  Anrede  vor  dem  Vocativ  (vgl.  §  98,  4)  sind 
noch  Ende  des  1(3.  Jahrhunderts  ye  und  you  nebeneinander 
ohne  Unterschied  üblich. 

Man  vergl.:  Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  44 

Depart  ivith  me,  you  men  of  Israel, 
Mario we,  Jew  1410 

Änd  now,  you  men  of  Malta,  looJce  ahout, 
mit:  Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  12 

Courage,  ye  mighty  men  of  Israel, 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  1367 

AwaJce,  ye  men  of  Memphis! 
etc.     etc. 
Dagegen  wird  ye  an  offenbar  betonter  Stelle  doch  ziem- 
lich gemieden,  und  durch  das  gewichtigere  you  ersetzt. 
Man  vergl.: 

Lusty  Juventus  83  Who,  you? 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science  393 

You,  you,  my  faithful  squires,  deserve  no  less, 
Greene,  Bacon  and  Bungay  199 

How  fares  the  lady  Elinor,  and  you? 
vgl.  ferner  it  is  (tvas,  were)  you  §  134. 
Sehr  selten  sind  Fälle  wie: 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  15 

Let  US,  Ahisai:  —  and  ye,  sons  of  Judah, 
Be  valiant,  and  maintain  your  vicfory. 
Eine   besondere  Stütze    für  ye  als  Nominativ  musste  auch 
die  Wechselwirkung   zwischen   ye   und  you  gewähren,   indem 
beide   am  Ende  des  1(5.  Jahrhunderts  für  Nom.  und  Acc.  ver- 
wandt werden. 

§  136. 

ye  für  you. 

Ye   für  you  tritt,   soweit  bis  jetzt   diese  Erscheinung   zu 

übersehen  ist,  später  auf  als //oh  für //e  (§  135),  doch  früher  als 

im  16.  Jahrhundert,  aus  dem  bis  jetzt,  so  weit  wir  sehen,  die 

ältesten  Belege  gegeben  sind  (Mätzner  I,  314,  Morris  §  171). 
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Das  mögen  die  folgenden  Belege  zeigen: 

P.  L.  7/26  (1426)  W.  Paston. 

I  suhmitte  me  and  alle  this  matier  to  your  gooä  cliscrecion; 
and  evere  gremercy  God,  and  ye,  wJio  ever  have  yow  and  me  in 
His  gracious  governance. 

P.  L.  42/55  (1444)  Anonymus. 

Sir,  ther  am  XV  jurores  aboive  to  certiße  ye,  as  niany  as 
ye  will: 

P.  L.  66/82  (1449)  Marg.  Paston. 
My  moder  prayith  ^e  fhat  ge  wil  send  my  brother . . . 

P.  L.  522/224  (1465) 

. . .  and  Jiow  tliat  I  yaf  ye  X.  acres  of  fre  londe,  and  .  .  . 
/  have  now  yove  ye  other  X.  acres  of  fre  londe ...  7  shal  yeve 
ye  Goddys  curse  and  myn  . . . 

P.  L.  774/159  (14  76) 

. . .  mastress,  for  syche  pore  servyse  as  I  now  in  my  mind 
owe  yow,  purposyng ,  ye  not  dyspleasyd,  duryng  my  lyff  to 
eontenue  the  same,  I  heseche  yotv  to  pardon  my  holdness . . . 

Plumpton  Corr.  37  (1476) 

And  if  ye  will  have  it  to  he  made  here,  it  will  stand  ye 
to  6  marJcs  or  more  . . . 

ib.  101  (1490) 
All  such  newes  as  I  here,  John  Bell  can  shew  ye  hy  mouth . , . 

ib.  135  (1499) 

And  of  the  day  that  ye  appoynt,  I  pray  ye  send  me  ward 
hy  my  servant. 

Digby  Mysteries  77/601 
I  am  Jie  gost  of  goodnesse  pat  so  wold  ge  gydde. 

ib.  79/641  symond,  I  thank  ge  speceally 

ib.  110/1477  woman,  I  pray  ge  ansiver  me. 

16.  Jahrhundert. 
Fl.  (Wyatt)  25/16  None  of  ye  all  there  is  that  is  so  madde 
to  sehe  grapes  . . . 

Fl.  (Weihnaehtslieder)  120/96 

Mary  moder  I  pray  ye 
Take  me  vp  on  lest 
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ib.  (Balladen)  195/33 

For  Ihesus  love  sayd  Syr  Harye  Vcrssy 
That  dyed  for  yow  and  me 
Wende  to  my  lorde  my  father  agayne 
And  saye  thow  saive  me  not  ivitJi  yee 
ib.  (Volksbücher)  202/23 

I  feare  if  ye  use  it,  it  tvyll  ye  mar. 
ib.  (Briefe)  348/23   no   quod  he  I  ame  not  charißd  therhy 
I  ivarrant  ye  nor  ivol  not  he. 

Four  Elements  48  Then  go,  I  pray  ye,  hy  and  hy, 
Hickscorner  151  I  thank  ye  heartily,  Sir  Perseverance 
ib.  161  ...  7  ivarrant  ye: 
Bale,  Thre  Lawes  178 

Marry  God  geue  ye  good  euen, 
ib.  180,  181,  220,  271,  337  etc.  etc. 
Bale,  Kynge  Jolian  40 

I  lefte  ye  not  here  to  he  so  lyherall. 
ib.  44,  46,  55,  67,  71,  72  etc.  etc. 

Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  201 

God  and  Saint  Leonard  send  ye  all  his  grace, 
ib.     Wherefore  I  require  all  ye  in  tJiis  presence, 

For  to  ahide  and  give  due  aiidience. 
ib.  Now  here  I  shall 

To  God  my  prayer  mähe., 
To  give  ye  grace. 
ib.  202  Exhorting  ye  all  to  do  to  theni  reverence. 
ib.  202  (203,  217)   Firste  here  I  show  ye  of  a  holy  Jew's 
hip    A  hone 

ib.  202  /  am  comen  hither  ye  to  visit; 

ib.  Our  Saviour  preserve  ye  all  from  sin, 

ib.  216  This  is  the  pardon  that  to  heaven  shall  ye  hring  — 

ib.  236  Master  Prat,  I  pray  ye  me  to  spare; 

Heywood,  P.  P.  343 

/  think  ye  right  well  occupied, 
ib.  384  Then  would  some  matter  perhaps  clout  ye, 
But,  as  for  me,  ye  need  not  douht  yee; 
For  I  had  liever  he  without  ye, 
Then  have  stich  husiness  ahout  ye. 
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ib.  after  ye,  ib.  I...do  discharge  ye. 

ib.  387  upon  ye,  Interlude  of  Youth  26, 

Thersites  419  Son,  ye  he  ivise,  Jceep  ye  ivarm! 

R.  R.  Doister  49  Get  ye  home  idle  folkes. 

ib.  (40)  67  Dame  Custance,  god  ye  saue . . . 

ib.  51  /  will  Jieepe  ye  right  well . . . 

Disobedient  Child  275  ...  7  hold  ye  a  groat, 

ib.  277  I  pray  ye,  ib.  309  /  warn  ye  all: 

Gorboduc  137  This  is  in  summe,  ivliat  I  woulde  haue  ye 
wey:  ib.  475  . .  .to  spoyl  ye  thus. 

ib.  811  /  called  ye  nowe  to  haue  your  good  aduyse. 

Cambyses  178 

If  a  man  ask  ye,  ye  may  hap  to  say  nay. 

ib.  179 

Ah,  ye  slaves,  I  will  teach  ye  how  ye  shall  me  deride. 

ib.  /  will  beat  ye,    ib.  Notv  have  at  ye,  afresh  again  even 
now:   ib.  /  can  ye  not  ahide.,  etc. 

ib.  190  If  faithful  stetvard  I  ye  ßnd 

The  same  I  will  requite. 

ib.  201,  233,  234, 

Appius  and  Virginia  119  Have  with  ye,  have  at  ye . . . 

ib.  136  (2  Belege), 

G.  G.  Needle  198,  240,  244,  251, 

Trial  of  Treasure  267,  271,  272,  288,  289, 

Dämon  and  Pithias  59,  77,  78, 

Lyly,  End.  13   Nay  I  teil  yee  my   master  is  more  than  a 
man.    Woman  187,  Galathea  253. 

Peele,  An*.  30  Fair  Venus . . .  heara  it  from  ye  all. 

ib.  55  /  promise  ye, 

Edward  I  86  Madam,  content  ye: 

David  and  Bethsabe  13 

Our  angry  swords  shall  smite  ye  to  the  ground, 

Old  Wives  Tale  224 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  307  Soft  ye,  my  Lords  . . .  1849,  2733, 
Faust  997,  Jew  1226,  Dido  378, 

Hero  8  I  could  teil  ye, 

Greene,  Menaphon  64  Ile  serue  yee  . . . 

Orlando  13,  Baeon  152, 
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Alphonsus  44 

That  we  should  cause  you  maJce  as  micklo  speed 
As  ivell  you  miglit,  to  Jiear  for  certainty 
Of  that  sliall  happen  to  your  hing  and  ye. 
James  IV  122,  Looking  Glass  86,  Pinner  186, 
Puttenham  281  ...  7  satv  ye  not. 
Rare  Triumphs  158  Content  ye  hoth: 
Lodge,  Wounds  192 

...  7  hope  a  man  may  now  call  ye  knave  hy  authority. 
Leycester  Corr,  65    Thiis  referring  ye  for  the  rest  to  Mr. 
Davyson  at  Jiis  comyng  . . . 

ib.  /  tvarrant  ye  etc.  etc.  fast  auf  jeder  Seite,  desgl.  •in 
den  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies,  den  Three  Ladies  of  London 
und  vor  allem  in  The  two  angry  Women  of  Abington  (s.  unten). 

NB.  Bis  zu  G.  G.  Needle  (um  1 566)  sind  alle  Belege  gegeben,  später 
in  Anbetracht  der  grossen  Anzahl  nur  eine  Auswahl. 

§  137. 

Bemerkungen  hierzu. 

Wie  unsere  Belege  ergeben,  stammt  unser  erstes  Beispiel 
aus  dem  Jahre  1426,  die  nächsten  aus  1444,  1449  etc. 

Wir  können  also,  da  alle  drei  Briefe  verschiedene  Personen 
zu  Verfassern  haben,  schon  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahr- 
hunderts eine  ziemliche  Verbreitung  von  ye  als  Accusativ 
mit  Recht  annehmen;  da  ferner  stets  erst  eine  gewisse  Zeit 
zwischen  dem  Auftreten  irgend  einer  grammatischen  Erscheinung 
und  ihrer  schriftlichen  Fixierung  verstreicht,  so  dürfen  wir, 
auch  wenn  wir  beachten,  dass  diese  Zeit  in  Anbetracht  des 
Briefcharakters  bei  brieflicher  Fixierung  meist  eine  kürzere  ist, 
doch  wohl  berechtigt  sein,  die  Anfänge  der  Uebertragung  von 
ye  auf  den  Accusativ  für  die  gesprochene  Volkssprache  in  das 
14.  Jahrhundert  zurückzuverlegen ,  zumal  da  umgekehrt  you 
für  ye  schon  Mitte  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  sicher  belegt  ist  (cf. 
p.  135).  Dass  wir  es  hier  mit  einer  Erscheinung  zu  tun  haben, 
die  für  das  ganze  15.  Jahrhundert  mehr  der  Umgangssprache 
als  der  Literatursprache  angehört,  zeigen  uns  weiter  vortreff- 
lich unsere  Belege  aus  der  2.  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  — 
kein   einziges  Beispiel   in   dem   sonst   überaus   populären  und 
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vielgelesenen  (vgl.  als  Beweis  die  Bemerkung  Asliam's  im 
Schoolemaster,  p.  80  „In  our  forefathers  tyme,  wlian  Fapistrie, 
as  a  standyng  poole,  couered  and  ouerflowed  all  England,  fewe 
hoohes  were  read  in  our  tong,  sauyng  certaine  hookes  Cheualrie, 
as  they  sayd,  for  pastime  and  pleasure,  which,  as  some  say,  were 
made  in  Monasteries,  hy  idle  Monkes  or  wanton  Chanons:  as 
one  for  example  Morte  Arthure:^')  Morte  Darthure,  dagegen 
mehrere  in  der  Brief literatur  der  Zeit,  den  Paston  Letters, 
der  Plumpton  Correspondence  und,  was  am  meisten  be- 
weist, in  den  Digby  Mysteries.  Erst  mit  dem  Beginn  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  geht  ye  als  Aceusativ,  wie  unsere  Belege  er- 
geben, ganz  in  die  eigentliche  Literatursprache  über;  besonders 
die  dialogische  Form  des  Dramas  lässt  die  alte  Form  in  neuer 
Geltung  zu  reicher  Entfaltung  gelangen.  Demzufolge  zeigt  sich 
nun  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  der  Höhepunkt 
der  Entwicklung.  Wenn  wir  auch  hierbei  in  Betracht  ziehen, 
dass  die  grosse  Zahl  der  Belege  bei  den  Dramatikern  wie 
Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Mario we  nicht  einer  absoluten  Mehrheit 
entspricht,  so  bleibt  damit  doch  zunächst  erwiesen,  dass  ye 
als  Aceusativ  in  der  Schriftsprache  allgemein  üblich  war. 
Dass  nun  aber  weiter  in  der  Umgangssprache  des  aus- 
gehenden 16.  Jahrhunderts  ye  als  Aceusativ  thatsächlich  das 
herrschende  geworden  war,  zeigt  der  ganz  bedeutende  Pro- 
zentsatz in  den  „Three  Ladies  of  London"  und  „Look 
about  You"  sowie  das  wirkliche  Ueberwiegen  der  ye  als 
Aceusativ  über  die  you  in  der  Leycester  Corr.  sowie  in  der 
volkstümlichen  Posse  ,The  two  angry  Women  of  Abington 
(1599)";  es  hat  also  an  einem  völligen  Siege  von  ye  als  Acc. 
nicht  sehr  viel  mehr  gefehlt,  einem  Siege,  der  dann  das  Ver- 
hältnis von  ye  und  you  geradezu  umgekehrt  hätte. 


Weiterentwicklung. 

Bei  Shakspere  „steht  für  you  sehr  oft  ye"  (Deutschbein 
§  36).  Das  folgende  17.  Jahrhundert  zeigt  uns  eine  rück- 
schreitende (und  damit  in  diesem  Falle  uniformierende)  Be- 
wegung, ye  als  Acc.  wird  durch  you  wieder  aus  der  Literatur- 
sprache verdrängt  und  auf  die  Konversationssprache  und  auf 
den  Briefstil  (Franz  215)  beschränkt;  doch  sind  die  Fälle  von 
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ye  als  Accusativ  noch  heute  nicht  völlig  ausgestorben  und 
(Mätzner  I,  313  f.)  in  der  Poesie  wie  in  der  Vulgärsprache  noch 
zu  finden. 

§  138. 

Noch   einige  Worte   über   die  Ursachen  der  Vertauschung' 
von   ye  mit  you  und   umgekehrt.    Wenngleich   Jespersen   die- 
selben bereits  eingehend  und  vielleicht  auch  schon  erschöpfend 
behandelt  hat,  möge  doch  noch  einmal  kurz  auf  verschiedene 
Punkte  hingewiesen  werden. 

Einfluss  der  Htellung  des  Pronomens  (Jesp.  188).  Vgl.  hierzu 
§97f.  Pronomen  beim  Imperativ  und  §178—182,  Be- 
zeichnung des  reflexiven  Verhältnisses  bei  intransi- 
tiven Verben,  insbesondere  §  182,  to  doubt  und  to  fear,  wo- 
durch Jespersens  Ansicht  bestätigt  wird,  dass  diese  Wechsel- 
wirkung zur  Möglichkeit  der  Verwechselung  enorm  viel 
beigetragen  hat. 

Einfluss  der  unpersönlichen  Verben. 

Betreffs  des  Uebergangs  von  unpersönlichen  zu  persönlichen 
Verben  cf.  Anhang  I. 

§  139. 
1.    Eine   andere   Art   von   Fällen   des   Pronomens  beim 
Imperativ  (§97 f.)   in  WechselMirkung   mit   dem   ethischen 
Dativ  (§  152)  war  ein  weiteres  Moment,  das  Gefühl  für  Kasus- 
unterschiede zu   verwischen.    Man   vergleiche   folgende  Fälle: 
G.  G.  Needle  218  Take  thee  this  to  mähe  up  thy  mouth, 
Marlowe,  Massacre  337 

Hold  the,  fall  soldier,  taJce  thee  this  and  flye 
wo   auch    thou  einen   (wenngleich  anderen)   guten  Sinn  geben 
würde;  solche,  diesen  genau  analoge  Fälle  sind  z.B.  folgende: 
G.G.  Needle  217 

Take  thou  this,  old  whore,  for  amends... 
Marlowe,  Faust  II  1448 

Take  thou  this  other  . . . 
Besonders  bemerkenswert:  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  72 
IJere,  for  thy  further  satisfaction,  take  tJiou  this. 
Quarto  von  1623,  1633   „thee". 


/ 
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Als  ähnliche  Fälle  wären  zu  vergleichen: 
Marlowe,  Massacre  302 

Hold,  tahe  thou  this  reward. 
Peele,  Edward  I  171 
Versses,  quoth  he  taJce  thou  King  Edward's  chain, 
etc.     etc. 
Die   Möglichkeit   des  Einflusses   solcher  Fälle   ist  unver- 
kennbar. 

2.  Eine  ähnliche  Wechselwirkung  findet  statt  bei  Fällen  wie: 

Thersites  412 
And  so  within  a  while  I  trow  I  make  thee  shall. 

Hier  ist  ausser  thee  (Acc.  c.  Inf.  abhängig  von  make)  auch 
thou  (dass-Batz  mit  ausgelassenem  that,  vgl.  den  §117,3  an- 
geführten Beleg)  möglich. 

§140. 
InbetreflF  him  und  them  für  he  und  they  kann  auch  folgende 
Möglichkeit  als  bedeutungsvoll  angesehen  werden:  In  §  196 
wird  gezeigt,  dass  him  seif  und  them  selves  im  15.  und  auch 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  ganz  allgemein  ohne  hinzugefügtes 
he,  them  als  Subjekt  verwandt  wurden.  Wenn  wir  nun  be- 
denken, dass  das  einfache  seif,  selves  für  himself,  themselves 
(cf.  §  197)  auch  noch  üblich  waren,  war  da  die  Möglichkeit, 
him  und  them  nicht  mehr  als  Accusative  zu  empfinden,  so 
ffanz  unwahrscheinlich? 


Weiterentwicklung. 

Inbetreff  der  bei  Shakspere  vorkommenden  Fälle  von 
Kasusver tauschungen  siehe  die  betr.  §§  bei  Jespersen  so- 
wie Abbot  §  207  ff.,  Deutschbein  §  34. 

Für  die  heutige  Zeit  vergl.  ausser  Jespersen  auch  Franz, 
Die  Dialektsprache  bei  Ch.  Dickens,  Engl.  Stud.  XII,  223  f., 
Zupitza,  Archiv  84,  180,  John  Koch,  Archiv  94  (1893)  p.  3  sowie 
Ellinger,  Beiträge  zur  engl.  Grammatik,  Engl.  Stud.  XX,  399  f. 
und  Baumann  XCVI  f. 
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Anhang.  —  Unconnected  Subject. 

§  141. 

Im  Anschluss  an  die  vorangegangenen  Kasusvertauschungen 
müssen  wir  einer  Erscheinung  aus  der  Syntax  des  englischen 
Verb  ums  gedenken,  die  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  von 
einem  nicht  unbedeutenden  Einflüsse  auf  diese  gewesen  ist, 
ein  Nom.  c.  Inf.,  von  Jespersen  als  „Unconnected  Subject" 
bezeichnet. 

Da  wir  diese  Erscheinung  nur  mit  Rücksicht  auf  unsere 
Zwecke  zu  behandeln  gedenken,  verweisen  wir  im  einzelnen 
auf  Jespersen  §  164  ff.,  Kellner,  Hist.  Outl.  §  399  f.,  flir  die 
P.  L.  auch  auf  die  recht  ausführliche,  aber  äusserlich  wenig 
übersichtliche  Darstellung  Blume's,  D.  Sprache  d.  P.  L.  Progr. 
Bremen  1882  p.  38  ff. 

Wir  geben  im  folgenden  zunächst  eine  Reihe  von  Belegen 
aus  unseren  Quellen,  indem  wir  unter  Verweisung  auf  Blume 
die  dort  erwähnten  nicht  wiederholen. 

a)  Der  Infinitiv  in  Ausrufen. 
Es  tritt  der  grammatisch  zu  erwartende  Kasus  ein: 
Peele,  Edward  I  167 

Versses.:  Tidinys  to  make  thee  tremble,  English  hing. 
Longsh.:  Me  tremble,  hoy! 

Marlowe,  Edward  li  288 
Edw.  Third.:  This  argues  that  you  spilt  my  father's  hlooä, 

Else  would  you  not  entreut  for  Mortimer. 
Isab.:  I  spül  his  blood!  no. 

Greene,  Looking  Grlass  123 
Away,  rassal,  be  gone!  thou  speali  unto  the  hing! 

Three  Ladies  311 
Diss.:  Simplidty,  now  of  my  honesty,  very  heartily  well-met. 
Simpl.:  TJtou  have  honesty  now?  thy  Jwnesty  is  quite  gone: 

b)  Der  Infinitiv  in  anderen  Fällen, 
1.    Der    Nom.    c.    Inf.    anstatt    eines   von    mehreren 
dass-Sätzen. 

P.  L.  cf.  Blume  p.  39. 

M.  40/35  But  this  is  my  counceill . . .  that  ive  lete  pnruey  X 
Knystes  men  of  good  fame,  and  they  to  hepe  this  swerd . . . 
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ib.  310/21  ...hit  tvas  neuer  the  custome  of  no  place  of 
worship  that  euer  I  came  in,  ivhan  a  Tinyyhte  and  a  lady  asked 
herhorugh,  and  they  to  receyue  Jieni,  and  after  to  destroye  them 
that  hen  his  gestes. 

Egerton  Papers  9 

That  all  monasteries  . . .  shall  alsoe  gyve  out  iheire  Chajitures 
seales . . .  and  they  that  wilnot  so  doo,  to  he  taken  as  rehelles 
according  to  theire  desertes,  and  that  the  saide  writynges  shalhe 
enrolled  in  the  Kinges  records  as  they  he  in  Inglande. 

ib.  That  these  articles  shall  extende  to  all  Orders  of  fryers, 
ohservantes  as  other,  what  so  ever  they  he,  and  they  to  ajfyrme 
the  same  under  their  seales. 

ib.  That  the  said  Ärchhusshop  shall  se  a  unitie  and  Con- 
corde amonges  the  Gray  Friers,  named  de  ohservancia  et  de 
communi  vita,  and  they  to  stand  at  his  arhitrament. 

Diary  of  Machyn  122 

The  XXII  day  of  Deseniher  tvas  a  proclamasyon  thrugh 
London  . . .  that  they  to  he  taJcen  and  browth  a-for  the  mayre  or 
shreyff,  haylle ,  justus  a  pesse,  ot  constahulle ,  or  oder  offesers, 
and  thay  to  ley  them  in  presun,  tyll  the  quen  and  her  consell, 
and  thay  to  remayn  ther  plesur,  and  to  stand  hoyfh  hody  and 
goodes  at  her  grace{'s)  plesur. 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  83 

. . .  that . . .  you  have  forfeited  your  recognisance ,  and  he  to 
have  the  land. 

2.  Der  Nom.  c.  Inf.  anstatt  eines  anderen  (Haupt- 
oder Neben-)  Satzes. 

P.  L.  Blume  p.  42. 

P.  L.  239/328  Wherefore,  gracyus  Lord,  plese  it  your  hyghe 
Majeste  to  delyvere  such  as  we  wole  accuse . . .  and  je  to  he 
honorahled . . . 

ib.  405/31  . . .  and  lat  hym  mähe  wrytyng  unto  them  what 
day  they  shall  come,  and  they  to  make  a  new  eleccyon  accordyng 
unto  the  law. 

ib.  493/165 

.  ..to  mähe  and  found  a  College  of  VII.  prests  and  VII. 
pore  folh  at  Caster,  in  Flegge  in  Norffolh,  for  the  soule  of 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  Knyght;  thei  to  he  indued  with  certeyn  rent . . . 
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M.  237/16  ...for  she  louetli  none  of  thy  felausMp,  and 
thou  to  loue  tJiat  loucth  not  ihe,  is  but  grete  foly, 

ib.  453/3  . . .  for  thow  hast  putte  me  and  my  bretheren  to 
a  shame,  and  thy  fader  slewe  our  fader,  and  thoiv  to  lye  by 
our  moder  is  to  moche  shame  for  vs  to  suffre. 

ib.  774/2  . . .  bethynkc  the  how  thou  arte  a  Jcynges  sone, 
and  hnyghte  of  the  table  round  and  thou  to  be  aboute  to  dis- 
honoure  the  noble  Jcynge  that  made  the  hnyghte . . . 

Heywood,  P.  P.  372 

But  when  I  bethought  me  how  this  chanced, 

And  . . .  {that  I)  could  not  heep  my  friend  from  dangers, 

But  she  to  die  so  dangerously, 

For  her  soul-health  especially; 

Egerton  Papers  14 

And  where  the  inhabitants  understand  not  the  Englishe 
tongue,  they  to  cause  the  Englishe  to  be  translated  trujy  into 
the  Irishe  tongue  . . . 

Everyman  108 

If  I  my  heart  should  to  you  breaJc, 

And  then  you  to  turn  your  minde  fro  me, 

Latimer,  Sermons  147 

. . .  and  rather  geue  them  money  to  taJce  the  offyce  in  hande, 
then  they  to  geue  money  for  it. 

Der  für  uns  wesentliche  Punkt  ist,  wie  sich  hieraus  er- 
giebt,  der,  dass  vornehmlich  in  der  Volkssprache  des  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhunderts,  aber  auch  im  Curialstil  der  Nom.  c.  Inf. 
eine  ausserordentliche  Verbreitung  hatte,  der  jedoch  als  solcher 
nur  zu  erkennen  ist,  wenn  das  Subjekt  des  Infinitivs  ein  Pro- 
nomen bildet,  dessen  Kasus  nicht  zweifelhaft  sein  kann. 
Dieser  Nom.  c.  Inf.  tritt  nun  auch  da  ein,  wo  die  streng  durch- 
geführte grammatische  Konstruktion  den  Accusativ  verlangen 
würde  (vgl.  dazu  auch  Jesp.  p.  207  f.);  der  Grund  liegt  teils  in 
dem  grossen  Uebergewicht  der  Nominativ-Fälle  teils  in 
der  mangelnden  Kasusbezeichnung   bei    Substantiven. 

Wenn  wir  nun  weiter  erwägen,  dass  auch  der  Acc.  c.  Inf. 
zum   mindesten   ebenso  verbreitet   war,    wie  der   Nom.  c.  Inf. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  g 
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(man  vgl.  nur  Blume  p,  33  ff.),  so  haben  wir  hier  ein  neues 
Gebiet  von  Fällen  vor  uns,  das  geeignet  war,  das  Gefühl  für 
Kasusunterscheidung  zu  trüben. 


Gebrauch  von  thou  {thee,  thi/,  thine)  und  tje  {you,  your). 

§  142.     Vorbemerkung. 

Ueber  den  Unterschied  im  Gebrauch  von  thou  und  you  in 
historischer  Entwicklung  haben  vornehmlich  gehandelt:  Kellner, 
Hist.  Outl.  §277  ff.,  Blanchardyn  §  10  b;  vgl.  ferner  EUinger 
p.  130,  für  das  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  auch  Franz  216  ff., 
der  speziell  die  Stellung  und  Stimmung  des  Anredenden  ein- 
gehender in  Betracht  zieht. 

Unsere  Untersuchung  für  das  15,  und  16.  Jahrhundert  hat 
die  Resultate  dieser  in  allen  wesentlichen  Punkten  bestätigt. 
Wir  wollen  uns  daher  darauf  beschränken,  unsere  Beobachtungen 
in  möglichster  Kürze  vorzuführen. 

I.  Anrede  an  Oott  und  Maria. 

§  143. 
Immer  thou  im  Anschluss  an  die  Bibel,  z.B.: 
John  Knox  30,  Greene,  Looking  Glass  131;  Fl.  10/1  f.; 
desgl.  umgekehrt:  Latimer,  Sermons  27. 

II.  Anrede  au  den  Menschen^ 

§  144. 
a)  An  den  Menschen  im  Allgemeinen. 
In  diesem  Falle  steht  ausnahmslos  thou,  zum  Teil  im  An- 
schluss an  die  Bibel,  wie  sich  aus  dem  häufigen  Vorkommen 
in  theologischen  Schriften   ergiebt,  aber   auch   in   sprich- 
wörtlichen Redensarten  sowie  Orakeln,  z.  B.: 
Fl.  (Speculum  Xristiani)  9 

Thou  schalt  laue  god  ivith  Herte  entiere 
With  alle  thy  soule  and  alle  thy  might 
Other  god  in  no  manere 
Thou  schalt  not  haue  by  daye  ne  nyght. 
Latimer,  Ploughers  30,  More,  Utopia  108,  111, 
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R.  A.,  Toxophilus  155 

Knoive   thy  seife:  tJiat  is  to  saye,   learne   to  knowe  what 
thou  arte  ahle,  fitte,  and  apt  vnto,  and  folowe  that. 

R.  A,,  Schoolemaster  54 

To  laughe,  to  lie,  to  flatter,  to  face: 
Four  tvaies  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 
If  thou  he  thrall  to  none  of  theise, 
Away  good  Peek  goos,  Jiens  John  Cheese: 
Marke  well  my  word,  and  marke  their  dede, 
And  think  this  verse  part  of  thy  Creed. 

John  Kiiox  23 

for  this  cause  was  wonian  put  vnder  thy  power  . ,  .  and  thou 
tvast  pronounced  Lorde  ouer  her,  that  she  shulde  obey  the . . . 

Lyly,  Midas  23  (Orakel) 
In  Pactolus  goe  hathe  thy  wish  and  tJtee, 
Thy  ivish  the  waves  shall  have,  and  thou  he  free. 

Mother  Bombie  131  (Wahrsagung) 
In  studying  to  he  over  naturaU, 
Thou  art  like  to  he  unnaturall, 
And  all  ahout  a  naturall: 
Thou  shalt  hee  eased  of  a  charge, 
If  thou  thy  conscience  discharge. 
And  this  I  commit  to  thy  charge. 

Sidney,  Ap.  54 

With  a  sword,   thou  maist  kill  thy  Father,  and  with   a 
sword  thou  maist  defende  thy  Prince  and  Country. 

b)  Im  Besonderen. 
§  145.     a)  Im  gewöhnlichen  Dialog. 

1.  Eltern  und  Kinder. 

In   der  Regel  sprechen   die  Eltern   zu   den  Kindern  thou, 
die  Kinder  zu  den  Eltern  you.    So  z.  B.: 

Gorboduc  68  Ferrex  zur  Mutter  you, 
umgekehrt  69  thou, 

ib.  1127  Gorboduc  zu  Porrex  thou, 
umgekehrt  1132  you, 

Jacob  and  Esau  230  Rebecca  zu  Jacob  thou,  umgekehrt 
you,  ib.  260  Rebecca  zu  Esau  thou,  umgekehrt  you, 

8* 
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Rare  Triumphs  213  Vater  (Duke)  zur  Tochter  (Fidelia) 
thou,  umgekehrt  you. 

Doch  finden  sieh  Ausnahmen: 

R  L.  522/224  Vater  zum  Sohn 

Rememhre  the  that  thou  hast  he  the  costlyest  childe  that 
evere  I  hadde ,  and  how  that  I  yaf  ye  X  acres . . .  Änd  I  have 
now  yove  ye  other  X  acres . . .  and  me  thynketh  he  the  thou 
heldest  the  not  lowest,  but  woldest  have  all.  But  on  thing  I 
shall  sey  to  the;  if  thou  trouhle  John,  thy  hrother . . .  I  shal 
yeve  ye  Goddys  curse  and  myn  . . . 

Fl.  (Froissarttibersetzung)  310/60  Vater  zum  Sohn  ye. 
etc.     etc. 

2.  Vorgesetzter  zum  Untergebenen,  der  höher  stehende 
zum  niedriger  stehenden. 

In  der  Regel,  thou,  umgekehrt  you. 

P.  L.  612/356  (Worte  des  Königs  an  einen  Unterthanen) 

„Brandon,  thotv  thou  can  hegyll  the  Divh  of  Norffolk,  and 
hryng  hym  ahow  the  thomhe  as  thow  lyst,  I  let  the  wet  thow 
shalt  not  do  me  so;  for  I  undyrstand  thy  (als  delyng  well  inow." 

M.  38/27,  61/34   Arthur    zu   Merlyn    „thou'',    ib.  102; 9 
(Bettler  zum  König)  Syr  it  was   told  me   that  at  this  time 
of  your  maryage  ye  wolde  yeue  any  man   the  yefte  that  he 
wold  ashe  . . . 
,  Dämon  and  Pithias  22   Dämon   zu   seinem  Diener  thou, 

umgekehrt  you,  ib.  27  Aristipp  zu  seinem  Diener  thou,  um- 
gekehrt you, 

Lyly,  Endimion  35  Tophas  zu  seinem  Pagen  thou,  \xm- 
gekehrt  2/öw,  Introduct.  Sketch  71  Erzbischof  zu  einem  John 
Penry  thou,  umgekehrt  you\ 

etc.     etc. 

Auch  hier  haben  wir  begründete  Ausnahmen,  so  in  feier- 
licher Rede: 

M.  102/8  (Bettler  zum  König).../ hyseche  Jhesu saue  the... 

3.  Die  Anrede  an  den  Leser 

geschieht  durch  thou  und  you,  ersteres  stets,  wenn  der  Autor 
(Drucker)  sich  mit  dem  Leser  auf  einen  intimeren  Standpunkt 
stellt,  was  sich  auch  durch  die  Beiwörter  deutlich  ausspricht 
(Einfluss  der  Bibelsprache!),  z.B.: 
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Joy,  Ap.  IX  (Vorrede  Tyndale's  zur  2.  Aufl.  des  New 
Testament) 

Thou  shalt  vnderstonde  moost  dere  reader . . . 

ib.  12  ...wherby  thou  mayst  se  {good  reader) . .. 

More,  Utopia  167, 

Udall,  Dem.  12 

to  direct  thee  (good  reader)  vnto  thy  further  Instruction, 
in  the  points  therof.  Thou  hast  in  euery  chapter,  diuers  proofs 
. . .  wherewith  thou  mayest . . .  informe  thy  conscience:  . . .  I  am 
to  shew  thee ... 

Introd.  Sketch  24  (The  Printer  to  the  Reader) 
But  cease  to  muse  good  Christian  reader,  whosoeuer  thou  art: 

Udall,  State  3 
Gentle  Reader ..  .thou  hnowest  that...,  Marlowe,  Ovid  107; 
dagegen  ye  (you): 

M.  286/5  And  wete  ye  wel . . .,  ib.  288/4,  Fl.  (Caxton  3/38, 
Joy,  Apol.  X  Moreover  ye  shall  vnderstonde  that . . .,  R.  A., 
Schoolemaster  144,  Puttenham  31  (das  Buch  ist  Lord  Burghley 
gewidmet). 

4.  Anrede  an  den  Angeklagten  im  Verhör. 

Immer  you,  z.B.:  Introductory  Sketch  86,  88  ff.,  170—172. 

§  146.    ß)  In  verächtlicher  und  Seh  impf- Rede. 

Teils  thou,  teils  you,  teils  beides  nebeneinander,  z.  B. 
thou:  M.  326/6 

Fy  vpon   the  said  sir  Andred  (als  traitour  that  thou  arte  r . . 
Fl.  (Caxton)  5/86 

A  felon  trayttre,  fro  whens  is  comen  to  the  so  grete  cruelte, 
that  thou  hast  hrought  with  the . . . 
FL  (Memoiren)  325/27 

Thou  hoorson,  how  wilt  thow  doe? 
Tyndale,  Luk.  4/34 
...what  hast  thou  to  do  with  vs,  thou  Jesus  of  Nasareth? 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso). 
Jack  Juggler  137 

For  a  man  may  see,  thou  whoreson  goose, 
Thou  wouldest  lese  thine  arse,  if  it  were  loose! 
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Disobedient  Child  304 

Slay  me  with  thy  hnife,  thoii  shitten  dastard! 
New  Custom  44 

Nay,  thou  stinking  heretic,  art  thou  there  indeed? 
Puttenham  189 

Or  as  another  said  a  mouthy  Aduocate,  why  barkest  thou 
at  me  so  sore? 

Udall,  State  22 

Awaye  tJiou  rayling  hypocrite,   I  will   talke  with  thee  no 
longer,  if  I  catche  thee  in  London,  I  will  make  thee  kiss  the 
Clinke  for  this  geare. 
ye,  you: 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  66 
Holde  your  tiinge,  ye  ivhore,   or  hy  the  messe  ye  shall  repent. 
Interlude  of  Youth  8 

Ye  whoreson,  trowest  thou  so? 
Jacob  and  Esau  190 

Up,  or  I  shall  raise  you  in  faith,  ye  drowsy  whoreson. 
G.  G.  Needle  205 
Ye  foolish  dolt,  ye  were  to  seek,  ere  we  had  got  our  ground; 
Trial  of  Treasure  294 

Will  ye  he  packing,  you  ill-favoured  lout? 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  p.  53,  Strophe  15 
You  then  vngrateful  theefe,  you  murthering  Tyrant  you, 
You  Bebet  runnmvay ... 
Rare  Triumphs  231 

ye  whore,  I  am  not  for  I  am  not  for  your  diet. 
Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  229  You  capon's  face . . . 
Greene,  Pinner  194  You  whoreson  cowardly  scab . . . 
ib.  202  Peace,  ye  slave,  see  where  king  Edward  is. 
thou  und  you  nebeneinander: 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  4 
Hold  yowr  peace,  ye  ivhore,  or  ellys  by  masse,  I  trowe, 
I  shall  cawse  the  pope  to  curse  the  as  black  as  a  crowe. 
Jack  Juggler  127 

What,  ye  drunken  knave,  begin  you  to  rage! 
Take  that:  art  thou  Master  Bongrace's  page? 
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New  Custom  44 

Ye  precious  whoreson  art  thou  there  too? 

Dämon  and  Pithias  60 

Ye  slave,  I  will  haue  my  pennyworths  of  thee  therefore, 
if  I  die. 

ib.  102 
Away,  villain!  away,  you  flatfring  parasite! 
Away,  the  plague  of  this  court!  thy  ßled  tongue,  that  forged  lies, 
No  more  here  shall  do  hurt:  away,  false  sycophant,  will  thou  not? 

G.  G.  Needle  243 
What,  you  foul  heast,  does  think  'tis  either  pild  or  bald? 
Nay,  ich  thank  God,  chill  not  for  all  that  thou  may'st  spend, 
That  chad  one  scah  on  my  narse  as  broad  as  thy  finger's  end. 

Hieraus  ergiebt  sich:  thou  sowohl  wie  ye,  you  waren  in 
verächtlicher  und  Schimpf- Rede  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert 
üblich;  wir  haben  uns  das  zum  Teil  wohl  so  zu  denken,  dass, 
wenn  der  Sprecher  dem  Angeredeten  näher  stand,  thou,  wenn 
er  ihm  ferner  stand,  ye,  you  gebraucht  wurde;  man  vergl. 
jedoch  auch  §  150  (unterschiedsloser  Wechsel  von  thou 
und  you). 

III.   Anrede  an  leblose  und  vorgestellte  Dinge  etc. 
§  147. 
Immer  thou,  z.  B.: 

Wyatt  an  die  Laute  Fl.  21/4  (Sidney,  Arcadia  167), 
Howard  an  das  Gefängnis  Fl.  32/20,  Latimer  Ploughers  22 

Therfore  I  saye,    repente    0  London.     Repent,    repente. 

Thou  heareste  thy  faultes  tolde  the,  amend  them  amend  them. 

ib.  27  an  England,  Marl,  Tamb.  2130  an  die  Erde,  Hero  55 

Dear  place,  I  kiss  thee,  and  do  welcome  thee, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  734  an  die  Nacht; 

an  abstrakte  Wesen:  Fl.  (More)  42/19  an  das  flatering 
fortune,  Lyly,  Euphues  180  Beauty  where  is  thy  hlaze?  Sidney, 
Astrophel  4/2  an  Vertue,  ib.  10/1  an  Reason,  insbesondere  an 
den  Tod:  Fl.  (Buleyn)  37/1  ff.,  R.  R.  Doister  13  Gome  death 
when  thou  wilt  I  am  weary  of  my  life. 
Mario we,  Tamburlaine  3415 

Death,  whether  art  thou  gone,  that  both  we  liue? 
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§148. 
Fassen  wir  das  in  §  143—147  gesagte  im  allgemeinen 
zum  Resultat  zusammen,  so  ergiebt  sich,  dass  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert  für  die  Frage,  ob  tliou  oder  you,  in  der  Eegel 
die  angeredete  Person  massgebend  war,  dass  im  einzelnen 
jedoch  die  Situation  Abweichungen  bedingte  und  herbeiführte. 
(Als  direktes  Zeugnis  für  die  Bedeutung  von  thou  vergl. 
man  Hickscorner  180 

Avaunt,  caitiff,  dost  thou  thou  me! 

1  am  come  of  good  Mn,  I  teil  thee! 

My  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  stews  hlood  hörn, 

And  (knight  of  the  halter)  my  father  wäre  an  hörn; 

Therefore  I  take  it  in  füll  great  scovn, 

That  thou  shouldest  thus  check  me.) 

Zugleich  sehen  wir  aber  auch  hieraus,  worauf  schon  Franz 
a.  a.  0.  aufmerksam  macht,  dass  dasselbe  thou  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  Nuancen  besitzt,  dass  die  thou  durchaus  nicht  gleich- 
wertig sind;  es  ist  eben  auch  hier  zu  bedenken,  dass  der 
Buchstabe  uns  die  lebendige  Sprache  nicht  wiederzugeben 
vermag,  wo  der  Klang  der  Stimme  und  die  Geberden- 
sprache sehr  oft  wie  hier  die  ausschlaggebenden  Faktoren 
sind;  so  haben  wir  ein  thou  der  Ehrfurcht  vor  Gott  und 
Maria,  ein  thou  der  Verehrung  und  Achtung  vor  Eltern  und 
Vorgesetzten,  ein  thou  der  Entrüstung  und  Verachtung  etc., 
ähnlich  bei  ye,  you. 

§149. 

Schon  bei  Erörterung  der  einzelnen  Fälle  haben  wir  ge- 
sehen, dass  die  gewöhnliche  Regel,  ob  thou  oder  you,  durch 
Sonderfälle  durchbrochen  wird,  die  aber  der  Begründung  nie 
entbehrten.  Gerade  so  nun,  wie  mehrere  thou  in  ein  und  dem- 
selben Satze  eine  durchaus  verschiedene  Färbung  haben  können, 
also  gewissermassen  thou  1.  mit  thou  2.  etc.  wechseln  kann,  so 
verhält  es  sich  auch  mit  thou  gegenüber  ye,  you,  je  nach  der 
den  Sprechenden  beherrschenden  Stimmung. 

Fälle  von  offenbaren  Stimmungsübergängen  sind  ver- 
einzelt schon  oben  erwähnt,  ausserdem  auch  von  Kellner  be- 
handelt.   Man  vergl.  hierzu  ferner: 
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M.  102,26  König  zum  Sohn  eines  Bettlers  thou,  102/3G,  wo 
er  ihn  mehr  achtet,  you. 
Lyly,  Euphues  36 

Anrede  des  Verfassers  an  den  jungen  Gentleman  erst  you 
dann  moralisierend  thou. 
Introductory  Sketch  41 

Lord  Treasurer   zu  Barrow  erst  you,  dann   in  vertraulich 
herablassenden  Tone  Thou  arte  a  fantasticaU  fellowe. 
Marlowe,  Massacre  345 

Cousin,  assure  you  I  am  resolute, 
Whatsoever  any  whisper  in  mine  ears, 
Not  to  suspect  disloyalty  in  thee: 
And  so,  sweet  coz,  farewell. 

§  150. 

Demgegenüber  haben  wir  nun  aber  doch  Fälle,  wo  thou 
und  you  tatsächlich  unmittelbar  nebeneinander  gebraucht 
werden,  ohne  dass  ein  greifbarer  Grund  wenigstens  für  unsere 
jetzige  Auffassung  und  Empfindung  ersichtlich  wäre. 

Kellner  (Abwechselung  und  Tautologie,  zwei  Eigentüm- 
lichkeiten des  alt-  und  mittelenglischen  Stiles,  Engl.  Stud.  XX, 
p.  1  ff.)  will  unter  anderem  den  Wechsel  von  thou  und  you  als 
Stilmittel  nachweisen.  Ob  das  wirklich  in  dem  ausge- 
sprochenen Masse  der  Fall  ist,  möchten  wir  bezweifeln;  der 
unterschiedslose  Wechsel  von  thou  und  you  scheint  vielmehr 
doch  der  Umgangssprache  entsprungen  zu  sein;  man  vergl. 
die  folgenden  Fälle,  darunter  besonders  den  ersten: 

P.  L.  75/97 

Fals  thefe,  you  shall  he  hanged,  and  as  mony  of  thy 
maistre  men  as  may  he  goten  . . . 

NB.  Blum  es  Behauptung  a.  a.  0.  p.  14  „Von  der  Anwendung 
der  2.  Person  Singularis  findet  sich  in  den  P.  L.  kein  Beispiel . . ." 
ist  also  unrichtig. 

M.  341/1  ...hut  goo  where  someuer  thou  wilt,  for  I  will 
not  go  with  you. 

ib.  567/7  ...  I  haue  herd  youre  complaynte  and  of  thy 
treason  that  thow  hast  owed  me  so  longe. 
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Myst.  ed.  Hone  25 

I  crye  ye  mercy  and  thin'  erthe  cus;  (wenn   hier   y  nicht 
vielleicht  das  handschriftliche  g  wiedergiebt?) 
Everyman  99 
Be  you  neuer  so  gay: 
Ye  thinJc  sin  in  the  heginning  füll  sweet, 
Which  in  the  end  causeth  thy  soul  to  weep, 
When  the  body  lieth  in  clay. 
Here  shall  you  see  how  Fellowship  and  Jollity, 
Both  Strength,  Pleasure,  and  Beauty, 
Will  fade  from  thee  as  flower  in  May; 
Calisto  and  Melibaea  76 

Ah,  ill-tongued  wretch,  will  ye  not  see? 
Thinkest  thou,  lurden,  thou  handlest  me  fair? 
Why,  knave,  wouldest  thou  put  me  in  despair? 
Cambyses  242 

Will  all  expedition,  I  Murder  will  take  place, 
Though  thou  he  a  queen,  ye  be  under  my  grace. 
G.  G.  Needle  241 

Chili  show  you  his  face,  ich  Warrant  thee . . . 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  86 

Sirrah,  you,  hearest  thou,  fellow? 
Angry  Women  345 
So  ho!    I  come:  where  are  ye?  where  art  thou?  here? 

Anm. :  Auf  solche  Weise  entstehen  wahrscheinlich  Fälle  von  Kon- 
tanaination  wie:  New  Custom  18 

Art  you  minded  on  me  your  anger  to  wreak . . .? 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Inbetreff  Shakspere's  Sprachgebrauch  in  dieser  Hinsicht 
cf.  Abbot  §231  ff.,  Deutschbein  §32;  thou  ist  jetzt  in  der 
Umgangssprache  ausser  bei  Quäkern  (Bibel)  und  in  Dialekten 
geschwunden  (Storni  937). 

§  151.     Dativus  commodi  und  incommodi. 
Es  sei  konstatiert,   dass   die   Verwendung  des  Dativs  in 
diesem  Sinne   wie  im  Ae.,  Me.,  und  jetzigem  Ne.   auch  dem 
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15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  durchaus  geläufig  war.    Einige  wenige 
Beispiele  werden  genügen,  das  zu  zeigen: 

P.  L.  778  164 

. .  At  shalle  cost  me  grett  mony  . . . 

ib.  839/254  I  Jiave  goten  me  a  frende  . . . 

Thersites  398  Get  thee  a  wallet: 

Disobedient.  Child  283 

It  hath  cost  Mm  so  much  on  costly  array, 

Marlowe,  Jew  1312  Goc  buy  thee  garments: 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  99  it  cost  me  forty  pence  in  ale . . . 

§  152.     Ethischer  Dativ. 
Inbetreff  seiner   Verwendung  bei   intransitiven   Verben 
siehe  §  178  ff. 

Soweit  er  bei  transitiven  steht  ohne  Beziehung  auf  das 
Subjekt,  ist  er  eine  Erscheinung,  die  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert als  vor  allem  der  volkstümlichen  Umgangs- 
sprache angehörig  bezeichnet  werden  muss;  wir  finden  ihn 
in  Denkmälern  aller  Art,  besonders  im  Drama,  dagegen  nicht, 
was  sich  leicht  begreift,  in  der  Briefkorrespondenz  und 
Tagebuchlitt  erat  ur. 

Eine  Auswahl  von  Belegen  wird  ein  klares  Bild  von  der 
Verbreitung  und  demzufolge  auch  von  der  Bedeutung  des 
dat.  eth.  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  geben: 

M.  101/20  Now  Merlyn  said  kyng  Arthur,  goo  thow  and 
aspye  me  in  al  this  land  l  Imyghtes . . . 

ib.  353/26  Thenne  sayd  sir  Tristram  here  shalle  ye  ahyde 
me  these  ten  dayes ... 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  97 
And  marke  me  thys  wele,  they  never  ponnysh  for  popery, 
Tyndale,  Ap.  13/2  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso) 

sejmrate  me  Barnabas  and  Said,  for  the  worke . . . 
Latimer,  Sermons  63 
Vpon  thys  the  bishop  goeth  me  to  the  quene  Katherin . . . 
Interlude  of  Youth  9 

Sir,  I  pray  you  soil  me  this  question 
G.  G.  Needle  221 

She  Stands  me  yasping  behind  the  door . . . 
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ib.  239  Callme  theknavehither,  heshall  sure  Jciss  tJie  Stocks. 
Lyly,  Euphues  381 

Which  way  I  should  vse  thee  I  know  not . . . 
Puttenham  209 
Take  nie  the  two  former  ßgures  and  put  them  into  one . . . 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  678 

Thou  breakst  the  law  of  Armes,  vnlesse  thou  kneele, 
And  cry  me  „mercie,  noble  King"! 
Greene,  James  IV  127 

New,  sir,  out  it  me  like  the  battlements  of  a  custard,  füll 
of  round  holes:  edge  me  the  sleeves  with  Coventry  blue... 
Looking  Glass  114 

Go,  break  me  up  the  brauen  doors  of  dreams, 
And  bind  me  cursed  Morpheus  in  a  chain, 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  49/12 

He  sits  me  fast  how  euer  I  do  sturre, 
Arcadia  491 

But  as  he  was  by  divers  principal  young  gentlemen,  to  his 
no  small  glory,   lifted  up  on  horseback,   comes   me  a  page  of 
Amphialus,  who  . . .  delivered  a  letter  unto  him  . . . 
Angry  Women  274  No,  wife,  she  plays  ye  true. 
Mueedorus  224 

You  have  lost  me  a  good  occupation  by  this  means. 
Der  dat.  eth.  „oft"  bei  Shakspere  (Deutsclibein  §  47). 


§  153.     to  me  ward. 

Ohne  im  übrigen  auf  die  Stellung  des  Personalpronomens, 
die  in  das  Kapitel  der  Syntax  des  Satzes  gehört,  eingehen 
zu  wollen,  müssen  wir  der  Stellung  des  Personalpronomens  in 
Verbindung  mit  toward{s)  gedenken. 

P.  L.  125/167  and  in  lyke  wyse  standith  Sir  Thomas  Tuden- 
ham  Ms  neighburs  to  hymward  (ib.  1211^2  to  hym  ivardys), 
ib.  150/202  The  baly . . .  knewe  not  at  that  tyme  what  myn 
unkyll  was  to  us  ward. 

ib.  506/ 19G  . . .  J  fynd  hym,  as  me  symyth,  ryght  well  dis- 
posyd  to  you  wards;  (ib.  708/69) 
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ib.  Ü38/395  Änd  than  the  Duk  of  Clarence  and  the  Erle 
of  Wartvick  harde,  tJiat  the  King  was  comyng  to  them  warde . . . 

ib.  660/419  Therfore  I  pray  you  comune  with  my  Cosyn 
Giere  at  London,  and  wete  hoiv  he  is  dysposyd  to  her  ward . . . 
(ib.  668/4,  733/104). 

ib.  668/4  Item ,  I  beseche  yow  . .  .to  thanJce  hym  ffor  hys 
goode  wyll  to  me  wardes . . .  (ib.  703/58,  717/79). 

Fox  14  . .  .ye  shal  wel  vnderstande  the  very  yonste  and 
good  wyl  that  I  bere  to  yoii  ward . . . 

ib.  87  They  leep  and  rönne  faste  fro  them  ward  al  that 
they  myghte . . . 

Tyndale,  2.  Cor.  1/12  ..  .we  haue  had  our  conuersacion  in 
the  World,  and  moost  of  all  to  you  wardes;  (Autli.  Vers,  und 
Kev.  Vers,  to  you-ward). 

2.  Thess.  3/4  to  you  warde  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers. 
touching  you). 

2.  Peter  3/9  The  Lorde  is  not  slacke  to  fulfyll  his  promes, 
as  some  men  count  slacknes:  but  is  pacient  to  vs  warde... 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  to  you-ward). 

Sidney,  Arcadia  313 

She  concluded,  that  there  at  last  I . . .  should  be  assured  to 
her  ward  . . . 

ib.  513  ...  ivho  never  Jcnew  ivhat  love  meant,  but  only  to 
him-ivard . . . 

Für  M.  und  Greene  vergl.: 

M.  720/19  ...to  the  ivorld  ward. 

Greene,  Alphonsus  07  . .  .to  the  temple  wards, 
etc.     etc. 

Wir  haben  es  hier  mit  einer  auf  der  ursprünglichen 
Selbständigkeit  zweier  Kompositionsglieder  beruhenden 
Erscheinung  zu  thun,  die  sowohl  im  Me.  (Stratm.  623)  als  auch 
schon   im  Ae.   belegt   ist   und   zwar   hier  auch  bei  wiä-iveard. 

Man  vergl.: 

*  Aelfric,  Lives  of  the  Saints  ed.  Skeat  23  B.  777  f. 
pa  ongan  seo  leo  fcegnian  wiit  pces  ealdan  iveard. 


*  Diese  Belege  wurden  mir  von  meinem   Freunde  MacGillivray 
freundlichst  zur  Verfügung  gestellt. 
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ib.  26/118  wiä  J)(BS  heofones  weard. 

ib.  31/78  het  pcet  he  hiheolde  to  his  drihtne  werd. 

ib.  23  B.  684  wid^ . . .  weardes  stvä  eode  heo  on  uppan  ])ä 
huescan  yd^a  wiä  his  weardes,  gangende  swä  stvä  on  drtjum. 

Aus  unseren  Belegen  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts  (die 
der  P.  L.  haben  wir  nicht  sämtlich  angeführt)  ergiebt  sich, 
dass  diese  Stellung,  to  -|-  Personalpronomen  +  ward  {e,  y){s) 
(also  eine  Trennung  der  beiden  Kompositionsglieder  von  towards) 
eine  im  15.,  in  geringerem  Masse  in  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16,  Jahr- 
hunderts volkstümliche  Erscheinung  war,  die  sich  aber  in  der 
2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  seltener  zeigt. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Ebenso  vereinzelt  bei  Shakspere  und  später  (cf.  Flügel, 
Diet  1577  Sp.  3). 

Anna.:  Diese  Trennung  der  beiden  Kompositionsglieder  von  toward 
zeigt,  nebenbei  bemerkt,  dass  sie  noch  im  15.  und  IG.  Jahrhundert  durchaus 
als  solche  im  Bewusstsein  des  Volkes  lebten,  was  wieder  für  die  Ver- 
schiebung des  Accentes  auf  das  zweite  Kompositionsglied  nicht 
ohne  Wichtigkeit  ist;  cf.  Morsb.,  Me.  Gr.  §  27  Ende. 


Possessivpronomen. 

§  154.     Ersatz  von  its. 
Für  its  (cf.  §  23)  werden  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ge- 
braucht: 

1.  his  bezw.  her,  z.  B.: 

*   Sidney,  Ap.  50  . . .  euery  word  hauing  his  naturaU  seate . . . 
Puttenham  274  euery  thing  hath  his  season . . . 
Joy,  Ap.  XI    If  the  text  he  left  vncorrupt,  it  will  pourge 
hir  seife  . .  .as  a  sethinge  pot  casteth  vp  hir  scome  . . . 

2.  of  it,  therof,  z.  B.: 
Gorboduc,  Vorwort  des  Druckers  5 

. . .  and  neuer  intended   hy   the  authors  therof  to  he  puhlished: 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  37 

Unpeople  Rahhah,  and  the  streets  therof; 
Sidney,  Arcadia  570 
, . .  /  had  not  virtue  enough  to  despise  the  sweetness  of  it . .. 
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§  155.     Possessive  Beziehung  auf  ein  unbekanntes  Subjekt. 

Die  possessive  Beziehung  auf  ein  unbekanntes  Subjekt, 
auch  in  verallgemeinerndem  Sinne,  wird  noch  bis  in  das 
16.  Jahrhundert  durch  his,  welches  schon  im  Ae.  sm  ver- 
drängte, ausgedrückt  (z.B.  Puttenham  299,  Lyly,  Endimion  53); 
daneben  kommt  aber  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
schon  one's  vor  und  zwar  in  unseren  Texten  zuerst 

Jacob  and  Esau  213 

/  defy  ihat  hirthright  that  should  he  of  more  price 
Than  helping  of  one's  seif: 

ib.  251 

0  God  of  Abraham,  what  reason  is  herein, 
That  to  sie  one's  enemy  H  should  he  made  sin? 

G.  G.  Needle  217 
Stand  out  one's  way,  that  ich  Mll  none  in  the  dark. 

Three  Ladies  323 
Or  if  'twere  to  eat  one's  meat,  then  I  hnew  what  I  had  to  do. 

Ganz  besonders  häufig  bei  Lyly,  Euphues  242  (282,288, 
293,  330) 

. . .  and  that  were  as  fond  as  not  to  cut  ones  meate  with 
that  hnife  yat  an  other  hath  cut  his  finger. 

Galathea  225 

Of  all  deaths  I  would  not  hee  drowned,  ones  clothes  will 
he  so  wet  when  he  is  taJcen  up. 

Mydas  14,  39,  Campaspe  125,  Mother  Bombie  118, 137,  Marl, 
Ovid  146,  Sidney,  Astrophel  86/14,  Arcadia  647,  682,  759. 

In  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  findet  sich  für  one's 
auch  a  man's: 

Tyndale,  Mark.  1 2/33  . . .  and  to  loue  a  man's  neyghhour 
as  him  seife,  is  a  greater  thing  then ...  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev. 
Vers,  his  neighhour). 

Indem  nun  his  anstatt  des  Genitiv-5  (nach  §  163  f)  ein- 
tritt, entstehen  die  allerdings  vereinzelten  Fälle: 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  47 

To  go  on  a  man  his  tiptoes,  stretching  out  thone  of  Ms 
armes  forivarde,  the  other  haclcewarde,  ivhich  if  he  hlered  out  his 
tunge  also,  myght  he  thought  to  daunce  Anticke  verye  properlye. 
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ib.  157  To  se  the  tvyndc,  ivith  a  man  liis  eyes,  it  is  vn- 
possible . . . 

Analytische  Umschreibung  des  Possessivs  durch 
of  -f  Personalpronomen. 

§  156. 
(Die  Fälle,  wo  of  +  Personalpronomen  in  ausgesprochen  objektivem 
Sinne  steht,  sind  hier  selbstverständlich  ausgeschlossen.) 

Dieser  Fall  musste  zuerst  da  eintreten,  wo  es  wegen  der 
determinativen  Bedeutung  des  Possessivpronomens  nicht  mehr 
möglieh  war,  dasselbe  anzuwenden  (cf.  §  166). 

Die  nächstliegende  Umschreibung  war  die  mit  of  -|-  Per- 
sonalpronomen, die  dann  weiter  auf  andere  Fälle  analogisch 
übertragen  wurde.  Begünstigt  wurde  diese  Erscheinung  teils 
durch  Fälle,  wo  ein  Substantivum  von  of  abhängig  ist,  z.  B.: 

Bale,  Thre  Lawes  1128 

A  vayle  wyll  I  sprede,  vpon  the  face  of  Moses, 
oder  wie  unter  2  (s.  u.),  zu  denen  wir  noch  solche  wie 

P.  L.  845 

Receyved  at  Cressingham,  the  Thirsday  nex  aftyr  Seynt 
Edmund  at  the  corte  ther  V  li.  xs.  hy  the  handes  of  me,  John 
Faston,  Sqwyer. 

gesellen  können,  teils  durch  solche,  bei  denen  ein  starker  Nach- 
druck auf  dem  Pronomen  liegt,  z.  B.  Hickscorner  176 
Them  will  I  exhort  to  virtuous  living, 
And  unto  virtue  them  to  bring, 
By  the  helps  of  you,  Contemplation. 

Diese  Fälle  können  natürlich  erst  im  Me.  auftreten,'  z.B.: 
])e  modir  of  hym  seith  Joh.  2/5. 

Das  15.  und  das  16.  Jahrhundert  haben  diesen  Gebrauch 
fortgeführt;  sein  häufiges  Vorkommen  auch  in  populärer 
Literatur  beweist  für  seine  Volkstümlichkeit. 

Wir  geben  im  Folgenden  eine  Auswahl  von  Belegen  und 
knüpfen  daran  einige  speziellere  Bemerkungen  an. 

1.  Das  Pronomen  ist  allein  von  of  abhängig. 
P.  L.  18/31 

For  the  goode  reule . . .  of  the  Kynges  persone,  and  draught 
of  him  to  vertue  . . . 
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ib.  317/429  Änd  haped  me,  at  the  fyrste  abordijng  of  us, 
we  toke  a  schippe  . . . 

ib.  681/23  . . .  so  that  a  frend  of  hei'  of  late  hathe  loste 
better  than  CCG.  marc  . . . 

M.  44/23 

Thenne  the  Tiyng  remeued  in  to  walys,  and  Ute  crye  a 
grete  feste  that  it  shold  he  holdyn  at  Pentecost  after  the  in- 
coronacion  of  hym  at  the  Cyte  of  Carlyon  . . . 

Fl.  (Balladen)  186/88 

By  my  trouth  sayde  Adambel 
Not  by  the  coimsell  of  me 

Bale,  Promises  305 

Not  one  of  them  shall  enjoy  the  promise  of  me, 

Suppl.  of  the  Poore  Commons  82 
...they  might  winne  the  hertes  ofvs,  your  Hyghnes  commons  . . . 

Inteiiude  of  Youth  5 

There  may  no  man  saved  be 
Wiihout  the  help  of  me, 

Hickscorner  176 

By  the  help  of  you,  Contemplation. 
Lyly,  Euphues  376 

. . .  /  See   nowe  at  length  . . .  the  faith  of  thee  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred,  before  the  beatitie  of  Camilla. 
Soliman  and  Perseda  288 

Come  Janissaries,  and  help  me  to  lament. 
And  bear  my  joys  on  either  side  of  me  — 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  204 

The  life  of  thee  shall  salve  this  foul  disgrace. 
Introductory  Sketch  142 

That  the  Authors  of  them  seemed  not  to  be  the  professors 
of  Pietie  . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  8 

. . . «  galley  which  came  with  sails  and  oars  directly  in  the 
chace  of  them; 

Anm.  1:  Vereinzelt  ist  das  Vorkommen  dieser  Konstruktion  bei 
these  und  those: 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  1.  g 
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Gorboduc  1252 

Alas,  he  liueth  not,  it  is  to  true, 
That  with  these  eyes  of  him  a  perelesse  prince, 
Sonne  to  a  king,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
Euen  with  a  tivinke  a  senseless  stocke  I  saw. 
Sidney,  Arcadia  840 

. . .  any  thing  relenting  to  those  tragical  phrases  of  her  . . . 
Anm.  2:  Besonders  erwähnenswert  ist  diese  Ausdrucksweise  in  Aus- 
rufen bzw.  Flüchen,  die  im  elisabethanischen  Drama  keine  Seltenheiten 
sind.    Die  Reihenfolge  unserer  Belege  stellt  zugleich  die  Entwick- 
lung dar: 

Cambyses  222 

0'  the  body  of  me,  husband  Hob,  what,  mean  you  to  fight? 
ib.  231  0'  the  passion  of  me! 
Clyomon  and  Clamydes  509  b 

O  the  bones  of  me! 
Trial  of  Treasure  277 

By  the  body  of  me,  I  hold  best  that  I  walk, 
Appius  and  Virginia  121 

Body  of  me,  hold,  if  ye  can! 
Trial  of  Treasure  280,  290, 
Like  Will  to  Like  317 

Body  of  me,  I  ivas  so  afraid  . . . 
ib.  329  Body  of  me,  Hance,  how  doth  thy  belly,  canst  thou  teil?  ib.  350, 
Look  about  You  491 

Body  of  me,  peace,  woman,  I  prythee,  peace. 
Clyomon  and  Clamydes  518  a  bones  of  me,  he  is  either  kill'd  or  dead! 
Wesentlich    gestützt    ward    diese    Ausdrucksweise    durch    ähnliche 
Wendungen  wie 

New  Custom  1 2  Body  of  God . . . 
ib.  32  Body  of  our  Lord  . . . 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Die  Verwendung  von  of -\-  Personalpronomen  ist  Shaks- 
pere  nicht  unbekannt,  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  vorhanden 
(Franz  214,  5),  heutigentags  jedoch  fast  ausschliesslich  auf  Aus- 
rufe wie  by  the  soul  of  me  etc.  beschränkt. 

2.  Von  ö/"  ist  ausser  dem  Poss.  pron.  auch  noch  ein 
Substantiv  abhängig. 

P.  L.  218/305 

. . .  I  will  oheye  me,  and  offre  me  to  ahyde  the  rewle  ofyou 
and  my  cosin  your  brothir,  etc. 

ib.  654/412  .  ..my  Lord  of  Oxynforth  shall  have  the  rivyll 
of  them  and  thers. 
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Fox  40 

. . .  alle  the  mysdedes  and  trespaces  of  his  fader  and  of 
hym  also  . . . 

Jacob  and  Esau  227 

The  Qod  of  my  father  Abraham  and  of  me 
Hath  promised,  that  our  seed  as  the  sand  shall  he. 
G.  G.  Needle  191 

God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  258 

Sovereign  Lady  of  our  laivs  and  us 
Peele,  Edward  I  170 

it  is  the  common  good 
Of  US  and  of  our  brave  posterity. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  210  (176) 

My  lord,  I  see  your  love  to  Gaveston 
Will  be  the  ruin  of  the  realm  and  you, 

Das  Possessivpronomen  in  der  ursprünglichen  Bedeutung 
als  Genitiv  des  Personalpronomens. 

§  157. 

1.  Beziehung  eines  Relativpronomens  auf  ein  vor- 
angegangenes Possessiv. 

Diese  Spracherscheinung,  welche  ihre  Erklärung  in  dem 
Ursprünge  des  Possessivpronomens  als  eigentlichem  Genitiv 
des  Personals  findet,  ist  dem  Ae.  fremd,  da  sie  sich  erst  nach 
völliger  Ausbildung  des  Relativpronomens  entwickeln  konnte, 
dagegen  im  Me.  vielfach  zu  belegen,  z.  B.: 

Vor  her  soules,  Pat  per  aslawe  were  R.  of  Gl.  II,  369. 

Für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  kann  diese  Erscheinung 
als  ziemlich  volkstümlich  gelten;  wenn  auch  die  Brief literatur 
fast  gar  keine  Belege  aufzuweisen  hat,  zeigen  uns  doch  die 
Denkmäler  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ihr  Vorkommen  in  Poesie 
und  Prosa: 

P.  L.  144/191  Hese  name  is  Thomas  Doivce  tliat  was  slayn; 

Anc.  Myst.  ed.  Hone  37 

That  evyl  langage  I  her  not  rowse, 
For  hese  love  that  all  hath  wrought. 

9* 
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Fl.  30/28  Swete  is  Ms  deatJi,  tJiat  takes  Ins  end  hy  loue. 

ib.  (Volksbücher)  204/7 

. . .  and  God  his  soule  pardon, 
That  for  theyr  sake  made  this  foundacyon: 

Joy,  Ap.  46 

For  hy  this  text  Paule  confuteth  their  heresye,   that  saye 
we  shal  not  ryse  agene  . . . 
Heywood,  P.  P.  377 

What  is  his  name  thou  ivouldst  have  eased? 

Latimer,  Sermons  151 

. . .  for   euen    as  pytche    dothe  pollute    theyr   handes    that 
medle  with  it: 

Gorbodue  283 

Nor  yet  as  if  I  thought  there  did  remaine 
So  ßlthie  cankers  in  their  noble  hrestes, 
Whom  I  esteeme  {which  is  their  greatest  praise) 
ündouhted  children  of  soo  good  a  kyng. 

ib.  535 

lll  is  their  counsell,  shamefull  he  their  ende, 
That  raysing  such  mistrustfull  feare  in  you, 
. . .  Trauaile  hy  treason  to  destroy  you  hoth. 

Conflict  of  Conseience  47 

We  Mercurialists  . .  .do  alter  our  mind 
To  theirs  that  talk  with  us . . . 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  7/12 

Shee . . .  gaue  him  this  mourning  weede: 
To  honour  all  their  deathes,  tvho  for  her  hleede. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  263 

Well  may  I  rent  his  name  that  rends  my  heart. 
Tamburlaine  844 

Direct  my  iveapon  to  his  harharous  heart, 
That  thus  opposeth  him  against  the  Gods, 
Udall,  Demonstr.  74 

Therefore  admonition  . .  .is  a  necessary  and  ordinary  way, 
for  their  amendment  that  do  offend. 

ib.  75   ...  for   their  vnderstanding   that  desire  direction  in 
the  trueth . . . 
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Udall,  State  6 

. . .  ivliat  are  Ms  quallities,  that  you  dislike  so  much  ?  {(hat 
bezieht  sieh  nicht  auf  quallities). 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  48 

What  happiness  or  honour  may  hetide 
His  State  that  toils  in  my  extremities? 
ib.  67 

Adding  thereto  his  most  renowned  death, 

And  all  their  deaths,  that  at  his  death  he  judg'd, 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  107 

The  Israelite  of  whom  I  told  you  last. 
Then  question  we  his  coimtry  and  his  name, 
Who  answer'd  us,  I  am  a  Hebrew  hörn, 

Diary  of  Henslowe  70 

Talie  vergine  waxe  . . .  and  put  yt  under  his  head  to  whom 
the  good  partayneth  . . . 

Weiterentwicklung. 
Auf  Grund  der  Verhältnisse  im  16.  Jahrhundert  erklärt 
sich  nun  auch  die  mehrfache  Verwendung  dieses  Gebrauches 
bei  Shakspere  (Abbot  §  218).  Im  Laufe  der  Zeit  ist  diese 
Erscheinung  immer  mehr  auf  die  Poesie  beschränkt  worden 
und  findet  sich  daselbst  jetzt  nur  noch  gelegentlich. 

§  158. 

2.   hoth  +  Possessivpronomen. 

In  dieser  Verbindung  schimmert  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert noch  in  zahlreichen  Fällen,  in  denen  das  Pronomen 
nicht  in  gleichem  Kasus  wie  das  zugehörige  Substantiv  zu 
denken  ist,  beim  Possessiv  die  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  als 
Genitiv  des  Personalpronomens  durch.  Der  Verlust  der 
Flexion,  welche  im  Ae.  und  Me.  „ihre  beiden"  und  „ihrer 
beider"  genau  von  einander  trennte,  erschwert  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert  nicht  selten  eine  genaue  Unterscheidung,  ja 
macht  sie  in  manchen  Fällen,  wo  sie  dann  allerdings  für  den 
Zusammenhang  belanglos  ist,  sogar  ganz  unmöglich.  Dass  im 
übrigen  die  zweifellos  sicheren  Fälle  eine  noch  in  der  ge- 
sprochenen Volkssprache  lebendige  Erscheinung  waren, 
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mögen  einige  Belege  aus  verschiedenen  Zeiten  und  Denkmälern 
veranschaulichen. 

P.  L.  490/159 

and  ther  was  made  appoyntment  he  twen  hem  hy  the 
advyce  of  bothe  ther  Conceylis  . . . 

M.  489/4  Änd  so  at  the  laste  hy  hothe  their  assentes  they 
wcre  made  frendes  and  sworne  hrethren  for  euer . . . 

Joy,  Ap.  45 

. .  .let  all  that  rede  bothe  our  talis  he  iuge . . . 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  101 
A  truc  tochstonc,   a  sure  metwand  lieth  before  both  their  eyes. 

Tancred  and  Gismonda  56 

I  hope  it  hrings  recure  to  both  your  pains. 

G.  G.  Needle  195 
Well,  Hodge,  tJiis  is  a  matter  of  weight,  and  must  he  Jcept  close, 
It  might  eise  turn  to  both  our  costs,   as   the   world  now  goes. 

Lyly,  Mydas  21  /  iveepe  over  both  your  ivits! 

Greene,  Menaphon  80 

From  both  their  Ups  hir  Ups  the  Corrall  drew : 

Mario we,  Jew  1590 

Now  I  haue  such  a  plot  for  both  their  liues 

Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  p.  XCIII 

Lilce  as  the  shadowe  awnsweringe  hy  signes 
Save  comfort  somtymes  vnto  both  our  myndes 

Arcadia  451 

how  much  that  discord  foul  hath  stain'd 
Both  our  estates  . . . 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Ebenso  bei  Shakspere  (Abbot  §  219,  Deutschbein  §  49), 
jetzt  aber  nicht  mehr  üblich. 

§  159. 

3.  Das  Possessivpronomen  in  Verbindung  mit  sub- 
stantivisch gebrauchten  Adjektiven. 

Schon  im  Ae.  und  Me.  werden  substantivisch  gebrauchte 
Adjektive,  die  einen  Vergleich  bezeichnen,  mit  dem  Genitiv 
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des  Personalpronomens  (=  späterem  Possessivum)  verbunden. 
Ueber  diesen  Gebrauch  im  15.  und  IG.  Jahrhundert,  wo  er  sich 
als  allgemein  üblich  fortsetzt,  ist  nichts  besonderes  zu  sagen. 
Zuweilen  tritt  die  Genitivbedeutung  noch  hervor.     Z.  B.: 

M.  579/32  But  in  this  spyrytuel  maters  he  shalle  haue 
many  Ms  hetter. 

ib.  751/25  . . .  there  ye  proued  your  seif  his  hetter. 
Calisto  and  Melibaea  92  their  inferiors, 
Latimer,  Sermons  83 

. . .  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and  ivould  he  willynge  if  you 
mislike  me,  to  geue  place  to  mi  hetters.    R.  A.,  Toxophilus  33, 

Lyly,  Euphues  272 

. .  .if  thou  loue  thine  equall,  it  is  no  conquest:  if  thy 
superiour,  thou  shalt  he  enuyed:  if  thine  inferiour,  laughed  at. 

ib.  313  Doest  thou  not  thinJce  that  hourely  shee  is  serued 
and  sued  vnto,  of  thy  hetters  in  hyrth,  thy  equales  in  wealth, 
thy  inferiors  in  no  respect. 

Greene,  James  IV  100      hut  I  teach  this  knave 
How  to  hehave  himself  among  his  hetters. 

Pinner  169 

For  wherefore  have  we  given  us  our  wealth, 

But  to  mähe  our  hetters  welcome  when  they  come? 

Sidney,  Arcadia  555 

you  shall  find  many  their  superiours . . . 
ib.  786  Servile,  though  envious,  to  his  hetters: 
Dieser  Gebrauch  ist  bis  heute  erhalten. 

Anm.:  Während  bei  den  eben  genannten  Fällen  das  Possessivpro- 
nomen syntaktisch  als  Genitiv  angesehen  werden  muss,  handelt  es  sich 
bei  einer  Reihe  anderer  Fälle  um  blosse  Substantivierung  des  Adjektivs, 
wie  sich  chronologisch  auch  schon  daraus  ergiebt,  dass  sie  erst  seit  dem 
Me.  belegt  sind.  Z.  B. : 

Marriage  of  Wit  366 

I  Warrant  thee,  do  thy  best, 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  21   let  fortune  do  her  ivorst. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  4222  Do  all  thy  warst, 

Sidney,  Arcadia  553  Thou  hast  done  thy  worst,  world . . . 
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§  160. 
My  (our)  in  der  Anrede, 

Wie  im  Ae.  und  Me.  darf  auch  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert mp  bezw.  our  (in  der  Regel  verbunden  mit  einer  Liebe 
oder  Wohlwollen  versichernden  Apposition)  in  der  Anrede 
meist  mehr  als  ein  Ausdruck  der  (herzlichen)  Zuneigung  als 
(yvie  meist  jetzt)  konventioneller  Höflichkeit  gelten,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  923 

To  the  right  worshipfull  and  my  right  welbeloved  Sir  John 
Paston,  Knyght. 

Plumpton  Correspondence  26 

To  my  right  trusty  and  welbeloved  Coussin,  Sir  William 
Plompton,  knight. 

Elizabeth  schreibt  an  James  meist  my  deare  hrother 
(z.  B.  29),  in  mehr  offiziellen  Schriftstücken  z.  B.  right  deare 
hrother  (26);  umgekehrt  James  an  Elizabeth:  Madame  and 
dearest  sister  (20  etc.). 

Rein  formell  ist  z.  B.  P.  L.  933  To  the  ryght  wurshupfull 
Sir  John  Paston,  Knyght,  he  this  delyvered, 

oder  Leycester  an  seinen  Secretär  (137) 

The  Earl  of  Leycester  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham  (Ueber- 
schrift),  dann  Mr.  Secretary  . . . 

Anm.:  Dagegen  ist  my  +  lord  als  konventionell  anzusehen,  da 
es  thatsäclüich  schon  vielfach  zu  einem  Begriffe  verschmolzen  ist,  wie 
z.  B.  aus  folgenden  Belegen  ersehen  werden  mag: 

Diary  of  Machyn  12 

The  VII.  day  of  Desember  at  Hyd  parke  a  gret  muster  of  men  of 
armes:  the  fürst  the  kynges  trumpeters;  [then]  my  lord  Bray ,  in  gylt 
harnes  . . .  The  secound  my  lord  Tresorer  . . . 

ib.  38  The  XXVI.  day  of  July  cam  unto  the  Towre  my  lord  marqwes 
of  Northamton,  by  and  my  lord  Bobart  Diidley,  etc.  etc. 

§  161. 
Your  im  Sinne  eines  Dativus  ethicus. 
Diese    Erscheinung   ist   in    charakteristischer  Weise   von 
Puttenham  ausgebildet: 

ib.  30  Änon  after  came  your  secular  Priestes  as  iolly 
rymers  as  the  rest . . . 
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ib.  133  For  your  foote  pirrichius  . .  .ye  haue  these  woräs . . . 
for  your  feete  of  three  times  and  first  your  dactill,  ye  haue 
these  tvordes  and  a  numher  moe . . .  For  your  molossus,  of  all 
three  long,  ye  haue  a  member . . .  etc.  etc. 

ib.  143  Of  the  hreaking  your  hisillables  and  polysülablcs . . . 

ib.  171  And  that  first  sort  of  fiyures  doth  seruc  th'care 
onely  and  may  he  therefore  called  Äuricular:  your  second  serues 
the  conceit  onely  . . . 

etc.     etc. 


§  162. 
Stellung  des  adjectivischen  Possessivpronomens. 
Während  in  der  Kegel  das  adjectivische  Poss.  vor  ein  mit 
ihm  verbundenes  Adjectiv  tritt,  ist  das  in  einigen  erst  im 
elisabethanischen  Drama  (daher  auch  bei  Shakspere,  cf.  Abbot 
§  13,  Deutschbein  §  54)  auftretenden  aber  wahrscheinlich  schon 
früher  üblichen  Wendungen  der  Anrede  nicht  der  Fall. 

So  findet  sich  zahlreich  neben  der  (selteneren)  gewöhnlichen 
Stellung : 

yood  my  lord  (Kyd,  Span.  156,  Peele,  Alcazar  HO,  Marlowe, 
Tamburlaine  3079,  Greene,  Pinner  181  etc.  etc.); 
Mucedorus  215 

Thanlis,  good  my  lords  . . . 
Look  about  You  399 

Be  quiet,  good  my  lords; 
diesem  haben  sich  andere  angeschlossen: 
Marprelate,  Epistle  11 

Now   good  your  grace   you  shall  haue   small  gaynes   in 
medling  with  Margrete  Lawson  I  can  teil  you. 
Greene,  Pinner  200 

Nay,  good  my  liege,  ül-  nurtur'd  tve  tvere  then: 

Diese  Fälle  erklären  sich  dadurch,  dass  das  Possessivum 

an   seiner   possessiven  Bedeutung   verlor   und  in  vielen  Fällen 

mit   dem  folgenden  Substantiv  einen  zu  engen  Begriff  bildete, 

als  dass  noch  ein  Adjectivum  hätte  dazwischen  treten  können. 

Vgl.  Fl.  (Balladen)  175/8 

Now  good  syr  ahhot  he  my  frende 
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Angry  Women  322 

nay,  good  Sir  Ralph  Smith,  do  not  so. 
Jack   Straw301,  Look   about  You  450  etc.   sowie  ferner 
§  160  Anm. 

§  163. 
Das  Possessivpronomen  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Genitivs. 

Vgl.  hierzu  Jesp.  248  flf. 

Diese  auch  anderen  Sprachen  (a.  a,  0.)  geläufige  Erscheinung, 
die  im  Ae.  und  Me.  bei  Possessiven  verschiedenen  Geschlechts 
üblich  ist,  hat  im  15.  und  1(5.  Jahrh.  weiteste  Verbreitung  ge- 
funden und  erweist  sich  insbesondere  durch  die  zahllosen  Be- 
lege in  der  Brief-  und  Tagebuchliteratur  als  eine  Eigenheit 
der  gesprochenen  Volkssprache,  doch  ist  sie  auch  in  der 
Literatursprache  nichts  ungewöhnliches,  ja  selbst  die  Poesie 
bleibt  nicht  frei  davon  (Sidney,  Astr.,  Peele,  Polyh.,  s.  u.).  Doch 
gilt  das  nur  für  Ms,  bei  anderen  Pronominibus  ist  diese  Er- 
scheinung ganz  vereinzelt  (Diary  of  Dr.  Dee  13  (1581) 

Dec.  Ist,  Kathart/n  Dee  her  murse  was  paijd  6s... 

Wir  geben  nun  im  folgenden  zur  Erläuterung  des  gesagten 
eine  Auswahl  von  Belegen  aus  verschiedenen  Zeiten  und 
Gattungen  der  Literatur  unseres  Zeitraums: 

P.  L.  72/92  . . .  hit  ys  the  saide  Fastolf  ys  wille  . . . 

ib.  72/93  . . .  after  the  descece  of  the  saide  hys  wyf  (!)  . . . 

ib.  125/167  . . .  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham  Ms  neighhurs  . . . 

ib.  522/224  . . .  the  seide  Nicholas  Ms  fadir  ... 

ib.  739/110  . . .  John  Lee  is  wyff. . . 

ib.  828/242  . . .  Sir  William  Holle  Ms  presentacion  . . . 

M.  126/27  . . .  this  lord  ofthis  castel  Ms  name  is  syr  Damas . . . 

ib.  220/30  For  the  fyrste  hnyghte  Ms  liors  stumbled ... 

Egerton  Papers  163 

An  Inventorie  of  such  superstitious  thinges  as  were  founde 
in  Sir  John  Sothworthe  Ms  howse . . . 

Fl.  (Geschichte)  276/22 

The  Jcyng  Ms  armie  was  domble  to  all  this 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  47 

To  set  hacke  to  hacke,  and  se  who  can  heaue  an  other  Ms 
heles  Mghest,  with  other  moche  like: 
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ib.  101  For  that  is   called  vnpossible  whych  is  in  no  man 
Ms  power  to  do. 

Diary  of  Machyn  105 

the  penter  ys  nam  was  Huw  Loveroke . . . 

Diary  of  Dr.  Dee  33 
Francys  Garland  was  hy,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kelley  Ms  wife. 

More,  Utopia  120  For  when  we  shewede  to  them  Äldus  Ms 
print  in  hooJces  of  paper  . . . 

Trial  of  Treasure  298 

Thou  never  rememh'red'st  Thaies  Ms  sentence, 

Lyly,   Euphues  69  . . .  7ia6^  not  ivomanly  shamefastnes  and 
PMlautus  Ms  presence,  stayed  Ms  wisedome. 

Sidney,  Astr.  24/1 

Eich  fooles  there  he  . . . 

Damning  themselues  to  Tantalus  Ms  smart, 

Udall,  Demonstr.  47 

Musculus   Ms  iudgment  appeareth  in  the  0.   and  7.  reasons . . . 

Marlowe,  Massacre  352 

/  am  thy  hrother,  and  TU  revenge  thy  death, 
And  root  Valois  Ms  line  from  forth  of  France; 

Puttenham  76 

The   Lord  Vaux   Ms    commendation    lyeth   chiefly   in    the 
facillitie  of  Ms  meetre  . . . 
Peele,  Edward  I  176 
and  noiv  since,  liJce  one  of  Mars  Ms  froren  knights . . . 
Peele,  Polyh.  206 

Brave  Knowles  Ms  offspring,  hardy  Champions. 
Sidney,  Arcadia  446  But  neither  could  danger  be  dreadful 
to  AmpMalus  Ms  undismayable  courage  . . . 
Clyomon  and  Clamydes  501  b 

all  are  not  hörn  to  he  God  Mars  Ms  men; 
Greene,  Alphonsus  6  Jove  his  seed,  Leycester  Corr.  299 

. . .  from  the  poore  souldier  his  gaine . . . 
Henslowe's  Diary  113 
. . .  to  he  payd  unto  the  sayd  philippe  Ms  heires  . . . 
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§  164. 

Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Inbezug  auf  die  Erklärung  stehen  wir  auf  dem  Stand- 
punkt Jespersens,  insbesondere  darin,  dass  nicht  6ine  sondern 
eine  Reihe  von  Erscheinungen  zur  Entstehung  dieses  Brauches 
mitgewirkt  haben,  Dass  in  überaus  zahlreichen  Fällen  ein 
Anakoluth  vorliegt,  davon  kann  man  sich  durch  die  nhd. 
Umgangssprache  tiberzeugen. 

Im  Uebrigen  müssen  wir  gerade  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrh. 
eine  recht  enge  Berührung  von  Ms  in  dieser  Funktion  mit  der 
Genitivendung  konstatieren,  besonders  da  das  h  von  Ms, 
wie  die  zahlreichen  Sehreibungen  is,  ys  zeigen,  in  vielen  Fällen 
nicht  mehr  gesprochen  wurde;  die  Aussprache  des  is,  ys  war 
dann,  zumal  da  es  bei  enger  Anlehnung  an  das  Substantiv 
schwach  betont  war,  thatsächlich  vielfach  der  des  Genitiv-es 
gleich;  man  beachte  hierfür  besonders  Fälle  wie: 

P.  L.  315/426  .  .  .  with  God  is  grace  ... 

P.  L.  590/324  ...by  Cryst  ys  sides  ... 
etc.  etc. 

Dass  wenigstens  im  15.  Jahrh.  Ms  wirklich  mit  dem  Genitiv 
s  wechselt,  ja  vielleicht  als  aus  diesem  entstanden  gedacht 
wurde,  zeigt  die  Unterschrift: 

P.  L.  809/215.    Your  ys,  M.  P. 

Dieses  wird  weiterhin  bestätigt  durch  P.  L.  183/248  Jon, 
hrynge  me  my  lettre  Jiom  tvith  you,  and  my  cosyn  Cler  is  copy 
of  her  lettre  .  .  .,  wo  sich  is  also  auf  ein  Femininum  bezieht. 

Vgl.  hierzu  den  von  Hoelper  p.  48  aus  Tottels  Mise.  etc. 
angeführten  Beleg: 

upon  the  deceas  of  Annes  Ms  mother. 

Hierin  liegt  nun  aber  zugleich  die  Ursache  des  (nicht 
weiter  entwickelten)  Keimes,  Ms  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Genitivs 
auf  ein  anderes  Geschlecht  auszudehnen,  also  eines 
analytischen  Zuges  in  der  Richtung,  die  Bezeichnung  des 
Genitivverhältnisses  nicht  mehr  durch  eine  Endung, 
sondern  durch  ein  eigenes  unabhängiges  Wörtchen 
zu  bewerkstelligen;  vgl.  hierzu  Jespersens  Vermutung  p.  327, 
dem  dieser  Fall  noch  nicht  bekannt  war). 
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Aniu.:  Eine  besondere  Anwendung  erfährt  der  Gebrauch  von  his  zur 
Bezeichnung  des  Genitivs  in  der  dramatischen  Literatur  der  zweiten 
Hälfte  des  Kl.  Jahrhunderts  durch  den  auf  den  Titelblättern  vielfach 
wiederkehrenden  Zusatz,  dass  das  betr.  Stück  von  der  Truppe  dieses 
oder  jenes  Gönners  aufgeführt  sei;  damit  ist  für  diese  spezielle  Ver- 
wendung zugleich  die  Chronologie  gegeben. 

Z.  B. :  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  p.  1 

Be  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Admyrall,  his  seruantes  .  .  . 

Peele,  Alcazar  82 

As  it  was  sundrie  times  plaid  hy  the  Lord,  high  Admirall  his  servants. 

etc. 
Bei  der  Truppe  der  Königin  heisst  es  dagegen  z.B.:  Greene,  Bacon 
and  Bungay  142  be  her  Maisties  seruants,  oder  es  wird  in  anderer  Weise 
umschrieben. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Bei  Spenser  ganz  gewöhnlich  (Günther  p.  63),  bei  Shaks- 
spere  besonders  häufig  hinter  Namen,  die  auf  einen  Zischlaut 
ausgehen  (Abbot  §  217).  Diese  Erscheinung  nimmt  dann  ab, 
wenn  sie  auch  im  17.  Jahrh.  noch  recht  üblich  ist  (Franz  388), 
und  ist  jetzt  auf  Dialekte  beschränkt. 


Yerweuduiig  des  substautivisclien  Possessivpronomens 
anstatt  des  adjektivischen. 

§  165. 

1.  Nur  in  der  Poesie,  zur  Erzielung  eines  feier- 
lichen, gehobenen  Tons,  vornehmlich  in  der  Anrede,  aber 
auch  in  anderen  Fällen,  wird  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrh.  das  sub- 
stantivische poss.  anstatt  des  adjektivischen  verwendet. 

Historisch  betrachtet  stellt  sich  uns  diese  Erscheinung  als 
ein  Rest  der  ae.  Stellung  des  Genitivs  des  Personalpronomens 
in  possessiver  Funktion  nach  dem  zugehörigen  Substantiv  dar: 
Joseph  mm  Exon.  11,  1. 

Dieser  Rest  konnte  sich  erhalten,  da  mine,  als  sich  nach 
dem  Sehwinden  der  Genitivbedeutung  im  Bewusstsein  des 
Volkes  das  Possessivum  herausbildete,  zugleich  auch  die  (in 
der  Stellung  nach  dem  Substantiv  allein  mögliche)  substan- 
tivische Form  darstellte.  Die  unter  b)  verzeichneten  Fälle  bei 
anderen  Pronominibus  sind  als  spätere  Analogiebildungen  zu 
betrachten. 
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a)  In  der  Anrede. 
Cambyses  212 

0  lording  dear,  and  brother  mine, 
ib.  218  Farewell  lord  and  brother  mine, 
ib.  239  0  mighty  hing  and  hnsband  mine, 
Appius  and  Virginia  145 
0  father  mine,  refrain  no  whit  your  sharped  Jcnif  to  tahe 
G.  G.  Needle  240 

God  'eild  ye,  master  mine. 
Rare  Triumphs  177  (148) 

Now,  farewell,  master  mine  . . . 
Jack  Straw  382 

Brethren  mine,  so  might  I  thrive, 

b)  In  anderen  Fällen. 
Bale,  Thre  Lawes  1649 

Shewe  me  brother  myne,  who  ded  the  hyther  sende. 
Cambyses  170 

You  shall  have  favour  mine. 
ib.  200  To  question  mine  give  'tentive  ear, 
ib.  227 

Should  brother  mine  have  reigned  Jcing, 
When  I  had  yielded  breath? 
ib.  228  According  to  rule  of  birth  you  are 

Cousin-german  mine; 
ib.  229 

My  meaning  is,  that  beauty  yours 
My  heart  with  love  doth  wound; 
ib.  230  For  counsel  theirs  I  mean  not,  I, 

In  this  respect  to  go. 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  9/13 
Which  Cupids  seife,  from  Beauties  mine  did  drawe: 

Areadia  710 

So  may  you  never  die, 

But  pulVd  by  Mira's  hand,  / 

Dress  bosom  hers,  or  head, 

Or  scatter  on  her  bed, 
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ib.  715 

A  king,  in  langtiage  theirs  they  said  they  would: 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  528  a 
Well,  my  queen,  sith  daughter  ours  hath  chosen  such  a  make, 

ib.  528  b 

My  Clyomon  in  court  to  have,  the  nuptial  fort  io  see 
Of  Juliana  sister  his ! 

ib.  529  b 

Let  not   the   loss   of  lady  thine  so  pinch  thy  heart  with  grief 
ib.  530  a 

With  whom  I  met  in  travel  mine; 

§166. 
2.  Pseudo-partitiver  Genitiv. 
Die  mit  diesem  Namen  von  Kellner,  Hist.  Outl.  p.  113  flf., 
belegte  Erscheinung  ist   ebenda  erklärt,   worauf  wir  auch  für 
die  historische  Entwicklung  verweisen. 

Wir  gehen  gleich  zum  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  über: 

a)  Der  unbestimmte  Artikel  oder  andere  Indefinita 
in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Possessivpronomen. 

Die  Entwicklung  zu  a  fr  ende  of  myn  (P.  L.  745/114)  ist 
durchgeführt. 

Anm.  1:  Der  Fall  Sldney,  Arcadia  705 

A  neighbour  mine  not  long  ago  there  was  . .  . 
That  married  had  a  trick  and  bonny  lass, 
As  in  a  summer  day  a  man  might  see: 
ist  eine  dichterisch  freie  Konstruktion  in  Anlehnung  an  die  unter 
1.  besprochenen  Fälle  (Dagegen  Nice  Wanton  1G6  J  neigbour  of  mine). 

b)  Bestimmte  Pronomina  (this,  that,  yonder)  in  Ver- 
bindung mit  dem  Possessivpronomen. 

Im  15.  Jahrhundert  herrscht  der  alte  Sprachzustand  {this 
my  son)  noch  im  grossen  und  ganzen  vor,  dasselbe  gilt  für 
die  ersten  Dezennien  des  16.  Jahrb.;  Tyndales  Bibelüber- 
setzung steht  ganz  auf  dem  Boden  des  Alten,  die  Auth.  Vers, 
und  die  Rev.  Vers,  haben  nie  geändert,  z.  B.:  Matth.  20/21 
Graunte  that  these  my  tivo  sones  may  syt  .  .  .  Luk.  15/32, 
Joh.  3/29  etc.  Roger  Asham  hat  den  jetzigen  Gebrauch  durch- 
geführt,  ebenso  Mores  Utopia.    Trotzdem   ist  der  Umwand- 
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lungsprozess  auch  in  der  2.  Hafte  des  16.  Jahrh.  noch  nicht 
zum  Abschluss  gekommen;  denn  ausser  dem  Drama  weisen 
auch  populäre  Flugscliriften  sowie  die  Briefe  Elisabeths 
und  James  und  die  Leycester  Correspondence  noch  zahl- 
reiche Belege  der  älteren  Art  auf,  ebenso  Lylys  Euphues 
und  Sidneys  Arcadia;  eine  Ausnahme  macht  nur  Putten- 
ham,  für  den  dasselbe  wie  für  Asham  gilt. 

Im  übrigen  ergiebt  sich  für  das  ausgehende  IG.  Jahrb., 
dass  die  alte  und  die  neue  Konstruktion  gleichberechtigt  sind. 

A  n  m.  1 :  Der  Fall  mit  dem  bestimmten  Artikel  ist  ganz  vereinzelt : 

Thersites  421 

Now  Christ' s  sweet  Messing  and  mine 
Light  above  and  beneath  the  body  of  thyne, 

Anm.  2:  Bei  relativer  Anknüpfung,  die  in  Verbindung  mit  dem 
Possessivpronomen  so  wie  so  selten  ist,  fand  sich  als  Beleg  für  den  alten 
Sprachzustand  nur  bei  Lyly  im  Euphues  81  In  token  of  lohich  my  sincere 
affection,  I  giue  thee  my  hande  in  pawne  .  .  .,  ein  Fall,  der  in  Anbetracht 
des  oben  über  Lyly  gesagten  nicht  auffallen  kann. 

Dagegen  More,  Utopia  12 

The  iviche  busie  labo^ir,  and  toyle  oftheires  .  .  . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  320 

Which  proceeding  of  hers  I  do  the  more  largely  set  before  you . .  . 

A  n  m.  3 :  Als  weitere  Folge  des  fortschreitenden  Gebrauches  der 
neuen  Konstruktion  erweisen  sich  nur  in  der  Poesie  oder  poetischen 
Prosa  vorkommende  Fälle,  bei  denen  das  Possessivum  nicht  mehr  in 
Verbindung  mit  irgend  einem  Pronomen  oder  dem  Artikel  erscheint ;  dies 
hauptsächlich  bei  Sidney: 

Cambyses  227 

Of  truth,  my  lord,  in  eye  of  mine 
All  ladies  she  doth  excel: 

Sidney,  Arcadia  261 

0  eyes  of  mine,  where  once  she  saw  her  face, 

ib.  288  Ah  chasted  bed  of  mine  . . . 

ib.  665  but  0  wicked  mouth  of  mine,  hoiv  darest  thon  thus  blaspheme 
the  Ornament  of  the  earth,  the  vessel  of  all  virtiie? 

ib.  740  0  mother  of  mine,  what  a  deathful  such  have  you  given  me? 

ib.  775  0  mind  of  mine!  said  he  .  . . 

ib.  797  0  notes  of  mine,  your  selves  together  tie: 

Weiterentwicklung. 
In  den  Fällen  unter  a)  ist  keine  Veränderung  eingetreten. 
In   denen    unter  b)   ist    die    neue   Konstruktion    altmälich 
durchgedrungen,  die  ältere  jedoch  in  poetischer  und  feierlicher 
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Sprache  (Bibel  s.  o.)  noch  möglich.    Shakspere  (Abbot  §  239) 
verwendet  beide. 


Wechsel  und  Verwechselung  von  Possessiv-  und  Personal- 
pronomen, sowie  von  Possessiv  und  Artikel  the, 

§  167. 
1.  Verwechselung  von  Possessiv-  und  Personalpronomen. 

a)  my  für  me  und  umgekehrt. 

P.  L.  175/232  . .  .he  grantyd  my  Ms  god  lordship  . . . 

M.  222/11  And  hors  ne  harneys  getest  thou  none  ofmy,  but.. . 

Lusty  Juventus  48 

Ägainst  another  Urne  tJiey  have  taught  me  wit: 
Copland's  Ed.  „my^. 
Peele,  Arr.  53 

Me  thought  in  beauty  should  not  he  excelVd. 
Old  copy  „My  thought". 
Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  517  b 

a  ha  driven  my  sheep  dbove  from  the  flock: 
The  4to  „me'^. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  230   Pembroke  and  Lancaster 
Spake  least;  and  when  they  flatly  had  denied, 
Befusing  to  receive  me  pledge  for  Mm, 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  mildly  thus  bespake; 
So  4tos  1598,  1612;   2to  1622  „my";  me  ist  nach  p.  221 
My  lords,  I  will  be  pledge  for  Ms  return,  erforderlich. 
Angry  Women  322  . . .  and  there  Fll  take  my  stand. 
So  second  edit,  first  edit.  „me". 

b)  you  für  your  und  umgekehrt. 

P.  L.  702/56  . . .  Pekok  hath  receyvyd  of  Sir  John  Stylte  by 
a  bylle  all  suche  stuff  as  he  had  of  your . 
Heywood,  P.  P.  384 

Sir,  be  your  sure  he  telleth  you  true, 
ib.  368  Now  since  both  ye  the  truth  confess, 
1  ed.  „your''''. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I.  JQ 
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Nice  Wanton  174 

*You  have  named  me  already,  if  I  durst  he  so  hold: 
"^^Your  sister  Delilah,  that  wretch  I  am; 

*  Old  copy  „your";   **  old  eopy  „you". 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science  382 
On  me  *you  furies  all,  on  me,  have  poured  out  your  spite, 
Come  now  and  slay  me  at  the  last,  and  rid  my  sorrows  quite. 

*  Old  copy  „your^. 
Lyly,  Euphues  221 

If  your  thinhe  this  Loue  dreamed  not  done,  yet  mee  thinheth 
you  may  as  well  like  that  loue  . . . 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  113 

On,  then,  and  hear  you,  lord  amhassador 
4tos  of  1618,  1623,  1633  „your''  (was  unmöglich). 
Peele,  Edward  I  198 

You  curled  locks,  draw  from  this  cursed  head: 
Both  4tos  „your''. 

Marprelate,  Epistle  28 

Änd  my   good  L . . .   are  you  partiall  or  no  in  all  your 
actions  teil  me?  yes  your  are? 
Marlowe,  Ovid  174 
But  when  she  comes,  '^you  swelling  mounts,  sink  down, 

*  Old  eds.  „your". 
Soliman  and  Perseda  260 

Ay,  watch  you[r]  vantages? 

§  168.     Bemerkungen  zu  a  und  b. 

Die  grosse  Zahl  der  Fälle  aus  Denkmälern  verschiedener 
Art  zeigt,  dass  wir  es  nicht  mit  zufälligen  Schreib-  oder  Druck- 
fehlern zu  thun  haben,  vielmehr  mit  einer  Verwechselung,  die, 
der  Volkssprache  angehörig,  mehrfach  in  die  Schrift- 
sprache eindrang. 

Diese  Fälle  müssen  nun  da  entstanden  sein,  wo  eine 
Wechselwirkung  zwischen  Personal-  und  Possessivpronomen 
vorhanden  war;  eine  solche  fand  nun  statt  beim  Partizipium, 
wo  in  der  älteren  Zeit  das  Personalpronomen  anstatt  des 
späteren  und  jetzigen  Possessivpronomens  verwandt  wurde, 
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solaoge  das  Partizipium  als  solches  und  nicht  als  Verbal- 
nomen  gefasst  wurde.  Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  beide 
Ausdrucksweisen  möglich,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  320  After  my  takyng  leefe,  he  called  me  ageyn, . . . 

Gorboduc  989 
Änd  greadie  ivormes  had  gnawen  this  pyned  hart 
Without  my  feeling  payne: 
Lyly,  Euphues  34  . .  .at  my  heing  there  . . . 
Blades  140  (aus  Kellner,  Blanchardyn  p.  76) 
Most  humblie   beseeJcynge   my  . .  .  lord    to  pardon   me   so 
presumyng, 

ib.  148,  (165)  (desgl.  aus  Kellner) 

take  no  displaysir  on  me  so  presumyng, 

Latimer,  Sermons  160 

I  toulde  you  what  I  hard  saye,  I  ivoulde  haue  no  mans 
honestye  empayred  hy  me  tellynge. 

Derselbe  Wechsel  muss  natürlich  auch  bei  you  und  your 
stattfinden : 

P.  L.  36/48  . . .  thanckyng  God  of  yowr  a  mendyng  of  the 
grete  dysese  that  ye  have  hade; 

ein  Fall  mit  you  fiel  uns  nicht  auf,  doch  ändert  das  an  der 
Thatsache  nichts. 

Dieser  Wechsel  von  Personal-  und  Possessivpronomen  war 
zweifellos  einer  der  Gründe  der  Verwechselung. 

Weiter  mag  beachtet  werden,  dass  in  einer  Keihe  der 
oben  angeführten  Fälle  das  Personalpronomen  sowohl  wie  das 
Possessivpronomen  einen  Sinn  geben,  wenn  auch  für  die  betr. 
Stelle  nur  eine  Auffassung  möglich  ist. 

Man  vergl.  hierzu  ferner: 

Greene,  Pinner  209 
Your  commission  (saith  George)  I  cry  your  mercy,  sir; 
gegenüber  dem  (weit  mehr  gebräuchlichen)  I  cry  you  mercy 
(Digby  Myst.  30/92,  Heywood,  P.  P.  331,  Bale,  Kynge  Johan  3, 
Lusty  Juventus  51,  Cambyses  181,  Trial  of  Treasure  263,  Marriage 
of  Wit  335,  Three  Lords  399  etc.),  sowie  /  cry  the{e)  mercy 
(Digby  Myst.  89/901,   Everyman  126,   Bale,  Promises  289  etc.). 

Beide  Konstruktionen  auch  bei  Shakspere. 

lü* 
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Ebenso  können  andere  Fälle  wie 

Plumpton  Correspondence  70  . . .  who  ever  preserve  you  hody 
and  soule. 

wo  auch  your  (cf.  Fl.  (Volksbücher)  291/53 ...  to  gete  and  haue 
my  hody  and  soule . . )  einen  Sinn  geben  würde,  herangezogen 
werden. 

Es  lassen  sieh  also  eine  Reihe  von  Erscheinungen  zur  Er- 
klärung dieser  Verwechselung  beibringen,  die  wohl  alle  — 
vielleicht  waren  ihrer  noch  mehr  —  zu  ihrer  Entstehung  bei- 
trugen. 

Ohne  Zweifel  hat  schliesslich  auch  noch  bei  my,  me  so- 
wohl wie  bei  you,  your  ein  nicht  geringes  phonetisches 
Moment  mitgewirkt  (vgl.  §  171). 

§  169. 
2.   Wechsel  und  Verwechselung  von  thy  mit  dem 

Artikel  the. 
Lusty  Juventus  53 

0  Lord,  grant  me  of  thy  infinite  mercy 
The  true  hnowledge  of  *thy  law  and  will, 

*  Copland's  ed.  „the". 

ib.  55 
Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  teachest,  0  Lord,  saith  he, 
To  learn  Hhy  law,  precepts,  word,  or  verity. 

*  Copland's  ed.  „the". 

Lyly,  Euphues  180 

Art  not  thou  one  of  those,  that  hauing  gölten  on  their 
sleeue  the  cognisance  of  a  courtier  haue  shaJcen  from  thy  skirts 
the  regard  of  curtesie. 

ib.  181  if  then  the  reward  bee  to  he  measured  by  thy 
merites,  what  boote  canst  thou  seeJce  for,  hut  eternall  paine, 
tvhiche  heere  lyuest  in  continuall  pleasure? 

ib.  363  I  hut  Philantus  prayse  at  the  partyng,  if  she  had 
not  liJced  thee,  she  would  neuer  haue  aunswered  thee. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  15 

But  now,  hnight  marshal,  frolie  with  *thy  hing 
*Ed.  ofl618,  1623,  1633  „the\ 
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ib.  85 

Confess  thy  folly,  and  repent  thy  fault; 
For  there's  *thy  place  of  execution. 
*  4to8  of  1618,  1623,  1633  „the". 
Peele,  Edward  II 13 
Welchman,  allegiance,  which  thou  ow'st  *thy  hing, 
*  4to  of  1599  „the\ 
ib.  189  hut  I  that  prove  *the  pain 

May  hear  thee  talJc  hut  not  redress  my  härm. 
*  Beide  4 tos  „thy'^. 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  105 

When  I  please,  —  mark  *the  words,  — '  tis  a  lease  parol  to 
have  and  to  hold. 

*4to  of  1598  „thy''. 
ib.  131 
'Tis  I  that  wrought  *the  sin,  must  weep  *the  sin.         » 

*  The  4to  of  1598  ''thy". 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  227 

Then  teil  *thy  prince  of  whence  and  what  thou  art. 

*  Old  eds.  „the". 
Dido  414 

Carthage,  my  friendly  host,  adieu! 

Since  Destiny  doth  call  me  from  *thy  shore: 

*  Old  ed.  „the''. 
Hero  89 

No  need  have  wee  of  factious  Day, 
To  cast,  in  envy  of  thy  peace, 
Her  halls  of  discord  in  *thy  way: 
*  V.R.  Jhe". 
Ovid  107 

If  reading  five,  thou  piain  'st  of  tediousness, 
Two  toi   en  away,  *thy  labour  will  he  less. 
•  So  eds.  B.  C,  ed.  A.  „the\ 
ib.  126 

To  heggars  shut,  to  hringers  ope  *thy  gate; 

*  So  ed.  B.,  ed.  C.  „the". 
ib.  165 

Änd  with  thy  hand  assist  *the  swelling  sail. 

*  Old  eds.  „thy". 
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Three  Ladies  319 
But  such  as  thou  art,  such  are  *the  attenders  on  thee 

*  Old  copies  „thy". 

§  170. 
Bemerkungen  hierzu: 

Diese  Fälle  finden  in  ähnlicher  Weise  ihre  Erklärung,  wie 
die  in  §  168  aufgeführten,  nämlich  durch  solche,  wo  sowohl  the 
als  auch  thy  einen  guten,  wenngleich  anderen,  Sinn  giebt, 
was  zum  Teil  auch  bei  den  oben  angeführten  zutrifft;  man 
vgl,  (s.  0.)  insbesondere  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  85  und  Peele, 
Edward  I  113,  sowie  Peele,  Edw.  I  201 

Änd,  Mortimer,  'tis  thou  must  haste  to  Wales, .  .  . 
Änd  rid  thy  hing  of  Ms  contentious  foe; 
wp   zwar   the  möglich,   thy   aber  ungleich   wirkungsvoller  ist; 
ähnliche  fälle  von  my  und  the  sind: 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  111 

For  I  'II  go  marshal  up  *the  fiends  in  hell, 
To  he  avenged  on  you  all  for  this. 
*  1618,  i623,  1633  „my\ 
Peele,  Edward  I  143 

But  teil  me  now,  lapped  in  Uly  bands, 

How  with  *my  queen,  my  lovely  boy  it  Stands, 

*  4to  of  1599  „the". 

Auch  Fälle  wie:  Three  Ladies  of  London  297 
Good  Simplicity,  hold  thy  peace: 
gegenüber:  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  459 

/  Charge  ye  keep  the  peace,  and  lay  down  your  weapons. 
mögen  von  einfluss  gewesen  sein. 
Vgl.  ferner  Lyly,  Euphues  407 

.  .  .  which  is  commonly  applied  to  those  that  witch  with  the 
eyes  not  to  those  that  wooe  with  their  eyes. 
und  schliesslich 

Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  232 

Fsh  knock  thee  on  the  costard . . , 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  272 

why  turn' st  thou  (mind)  thy  back? 
wo  auch  thy  bezw.  the  möglich  wären. 
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Es  ergeben  sich  also  auch  hier  eine  ganze  Reihe  von 
Ursachen  für  die  Möglichkeit  und  das  thatsächliche  Vor- 
handensein einer  Vertauschung  und  Verwechselung. 

Bei  Shakspere  scheinen  solche  Vertauschungen  nicht 
vorzukommen. 

§  171. 
3.  Andere  Fälle. 
Unter  den  Abweichungen  der  verschiedenen  Drucke  eines 
Werkes  aus  der  elisabethanischen  Zeit  beobachten  wir 
ferner  in  zahlreichen  Fällen  einen  Wechsel  ähnlich  lautender 
Possessivpronomina  und  anderer,  untereinander  und  mit  dem 
Artikel.  Die  Frage  des  in  jedem  einzelnen  Falle  notwendigen 
oder  vorzuziehenden  ist  Aufgabe  der  Textkritik.  Für  uns 
handelt  es  sich  darum,  diesen,  wie  wir  sehen,  ziemlich  weit- 
gehenden Wechsel  darzulegen  und  zu  erklären. 

a)  Personalpronomina  untereinander. 
me  und  thee:  Greene,  Alphonsus  52; 

thee  und  ye:  Marlowe,  Dido  372,  Look  about  You  396; 

thee  und  she:  Angry  Women  323; 

he  und  she:  Sir  Clyomon  498b,  Marlowe,  Hero  43,  54 
(zweimal); 

he  und  ye:  Appius  and  Virginia  125,  Marlowe,  Dido  422, 
Ovid  182,  Three  Ladies  366,  Angry  Women  328; 

she  und  we:  Greene,  Verm.  285,  Marl,  Hero  43,  Ovid  181; 

thou  und  ijou:  Lusty  Juventus  85. 

b)  Possessivpronomina  untereinander. 

mp  und  thij:  Lusty  Juventus  68,  Appius  und  Virginia  113, 
Kyd,  Span.  l.)8,  Peele,  Edward  I  110,  175,  Old  Wives  Tale 
227,  239,  Greene,  Orlando  33,  James  IV  153,  Looking  Glass 
63,  109,  Bacon  208,  Marlowe,  Edward  II  193,  Dido  416,  431, 
437,  Ovid  143,  145,  159,  171,  Rare  Triumphs  149,  Angry 
Women  327,  Look  about  You  499; 

our  und  your:  Heywood,  P.  P.  368,  372,  Lusty  Juventus 
94,  G.  G.  Needle  208,  Marriage  of  Wit  350,  Kyd,  Span.  43,  158, 
Peele,  Edward  I  112,  Greene,  Looking  Glass  76. 
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c)    thy  und  they. 
Lusty  Juventus  58,  Marlowe,  Ovid  134,  137,  145,  187. 

d)   Personalpronomen  und  Artikel. 
the  und   thee:  Marl.,   Ovid  111,  158,  207,  Peele,  Arr.  7, 
Angry  Women  296;  vgl.  §  7; 

thc  und  he:  Angry  Women  269; 

the  und  we:  Heywood,  P.P.  378; 

the  und  ye:  Greene,  James  IV  104; 

the  und  they:  Four  Elements  29,  Marlowe  Hero  8, 

e)  this  und  his. 
Heywood,  P.  P.  355,  Lusty  Juventus  61,  79,  89,  95,  Confl. 
of  Consc.  129,  Kyd,  Span.  14,  Peele,  Edw.  I  129,  Marlowe, 
Hero  23,  33,  88  (zweimal),  96,  Ovid  203,  Epigr.  by  J.  D.  233, 
Look  about  You  469,  Mucedorus  243;  hierzu  Marl,  Hero  28 
'Tis  und  This.  Dieser  Wechsel  ähnlieh  oder  gleichlautender 
Wörter,  der  also,  wie  unsere  Belege  ergeben,  in  der  Literatur 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts  von  nicht  geringem  Umfange  ist,  erklärt 
sich  sofort  durch  ihre  lautliche  Gleichheit  oder  Aehnlich- 
keit.  Sie  lassen  uns  den  in  den  §§  167  — 170  dargestellten 
Wechsel  von  my  und  me,  thy  und  the,  you  und  your,  bei  denen 
noch  das  psychologische  Moment  hinzukommt,  nur  um  so 
begreiflicher  erscheinen. 

Reflexivpronomen. 

Bezeichnung  des  reflexiven  Verhältnisses  durch  Pronomina. 

(NB.  Gerade  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrb.  genügen  die  einschlägigen 
Werke  in  Bezug  auf  diesen  Punkt  durchaus  nicht,  eine  eingehende  Dar- 
stellung für  diesen  Zeitraum  dürfte  daher  sehr  wohl  am  Platze  sein.) 

I.  Bei  ursprünglichen  Transitiven,  die  reflexiv  gebraucht  sind. 

§172. 
Da  das  Ae.  keine  besonderen  Reflexivpronomina  besitzt, 
werden  anstatt  dessen  die  Personalia  verwandt.  Daneben 
treten  jedoch  schon,  zum  Teil  veranlasst  durch  die  Abneigung 
der  Sprache  gegen  die  doppelte  Funktion  eines  morphologischen 
oder  grammatischen  Elementes  (Kellner,  Zur  Syntax  des  engl. 
Verbums,  Wien  1880,  p.  73),  die  durch  seif,  silf  verstärkten 
Formen  auf. 
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Im  Me.  nehmen  die  verstärkten  Formen  in  dem  (wenn 
auch  geringen)  Masse  zu,  wie  die  unverstärkten  abnehmen, 
doch  sind  die  letzteren  noch  immer  bei  weitem  überwiegend. 
Untersuchen  wir  nun,  wie  sich  diese  Verhältnisse  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrh.  bis  auf  Shakspere  weiter  entwickelt  haben. 

NB.  Selbstverstäudlich  bleiben  bei  unserer  Betrachtung  alle  die- 
jenigen Fälle  ausgeschlossen,  bei  denen  ein  besonderer  Nachdruck  die 
verstärkte  Form  des  Pronomens  verlangt. 

Die  Paston  Letters  weisen  durchweg  einfache  und  ver- 
stärkte Formen  des  Pronomens  neben-  und  durcheinander  auf. 
In  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrh.  bilden  die  ersteren  noch 
bei  weitem  die  Mehrzahl,  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  jedoch  treten 
die  letzteren  häufiger  auf, 

z.  B.:  68/85  .  .  we  .  .  made  us  redy  for  to  over  sayle  them; 

111/149  .  .  that  he  must  applie  hym  to  execute  oure  com- 
maundement . . . 

263/361  .  .  that  shuld  grow  and  he  dewe  to  hym  for  the 
tahjng  of  John,  callyng  hym  Duo  of  Älauncon  .  . 

737/108  Wherefore  I  ivoll  and  desire  you  .  .  to  dispose 
you  to  come  .  . 

840/255  .  .  the  Bysshop  off  Hely,  whyche  shetvyth  hymselffe 
goode  and  worshyp  füll; 

883/817  (Prokl.  gegen  Heinr.  Tudor  1485) 

. .  Charlys,  callyng  hymself  Kyng  of  JFraunce  .  . 

909/353  .  .  that  ye  woll .  .  prepare  youre  seife  .  . 

Anm. :  Das  Verbum  to  recomaund,  das  in  einer  allgemein  üblichen 
und  zahlreich  verwandten  Brieffloskel  vorkommt,  wird  in  den  P.  L. 
stets  nur  mit  dem  einfachen  Pronomen  verbunden,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  37/50  . .  .the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kynggs  Benche  recommaundeth 
hym  to  yow . . . 

4'i/55  My  maistres  Garneys . . .  Berney  and  my  maisteries  your  sonys  . . , 
recommend  hem  to  yow. 

1 55/208  . .  .we  comaund  us  to  you ... 

167/224  Myn  awnte  recommaivndeth  her  to  you . . 

Desgl.  Digby  Mysteries  133/2072 

I  recummend  me  with  all  vmbylnesse, 
On-to  my  seil  1  woll  pretend. 
etc.    etc. 

Den  Erklärungsgrund  geben  uns  folgende  Belege :  P.  L,  367/540 

Rythe  reverent  and  worchypfwl  broder,  1  recomawnde  to  yow ,  certy 
fyyng  yow  that . . . 
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596/333  . . .  with  all  niy  servyce  moost  lowly  I  recomande  unto  your 
gode  maistirship,  besechyng  you . . . 

631/387  Ryght  worchepfull  sir,  I  recomand  on  to  you,  praying 
yow  that . . . 

885/322  And,  nevew,  I  prey  yow  recomand  to  my  neese  your  wyff, 
whom  I  wold  he  glad  to  se  onys  a  yen  in  London  . . . 

886/323  I  pray  you,  cosyn,  that  thys  hyll  may  recomawnde  to  myn 
Lady  Brews  and  to  myn  cosyn,  your  toyf. 

(Die  beiden  letzten  Fälle  führen  wir  hier  mit  auf,  weil  sie  sich  durch 
die  vorhergehenden  erklären.) 

Diese  Belege  zeigen,  dass  in  der  That  Tendenzen  vorhanden  waren, 
to  recomaund  zum  Intransitivum  werden  zu  lassen. 


§173. 

Was  nun  den  Morte  Darthure  anlangt,  so  finden  sich  die 
einfachen  Formen  (in  tiberwiegender  Anzahl,  s.  u.)  neben  ver- 
stärkten, 

z.  B. :  25/8  . . .  there  he  named  hym  seif  le  chyudler  mdlfet . . . 

40/28  .  .  1  commande  .  .  that  ye  kepe  yow  within  your 
chirche . . . 

188/29  .  .  and  there  he  vnarmed  hym .  . . 

669/11  .  .  but  sythen  he  Jcept  hym  seif  so  wel  in  chastyte  .  . 

778/33  .  .  now  I  put  me  holy  in  to  your  grace  .  . . 

780/16  .  .  he  was  fayne  to  putte  hym  seif  in  a  charyot . . . 

254/27  .  .  what  knyghte  there  preneth  hym  best . . . 

823/37  .  .  they  prened  hem  seif  not  in  the  ryght . . . 
etc.        etc. 

Die  einfachen  Formen  werden  besonders  beim  Imperativ 
bevorzugt,  so  heisst  es  immer:  defende  the  (you)  199/34,  299/13, 
337/22  etc.  Der  Grund  hierfür  ist  darin  zu  suchen,  dass,  da 
ein  Befehl  bezw.  eine  Aufforderung  naturgemäss  möglichst 
kurz  ist,  sich  die  verstärkten  (längeren)  Formen  hier  schwerer 
einbürgerten;  auch  ist  der  Anschluss  an  die  gesprochene  Volks- 
sprache hier  ein  engerer.  Ausschliesslich  finden  sich  die  ein- 
fachen Formen,  wenn  wir  von  einigen  nur  vereinzelt  reflexiv 
gebrauchten  Verben  absehen,  bei: 

to  hetaJce:  472/2  .  .  and  so  lyghtly  he  auoyded  his  hors 
and  hitohe  hym  to  his  varlet .  636/14,  687/30  (angelehnt  an 
Verba  der  Bewegung  §  180); 
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to  bethink:  132/31  Thenne  syre  Äccolon  bethoughte  hym 
and  Said...  2^^  ß\,  317/31; 

to  bless:  96/38  .  .  he  .  .  blessid  hym  and  mounted  vpon 
his  hors  128/10,  650/21; 

(diese  beiden  Verben  meist  in  stehenden  ausdrücken); 

to  lay:  89/23  .  .  there  he  leyd  him  doune  on  a  paylet  to 
slepe...2Ul21,  338,29  (Berührung  mit  ^o  lie). 

Das  Umgekehrte  ist  in  auffälliger  Weise  nur  bei  to  dis- 
guise  der  Fall: 

480/30  Soo  thenne  Palomydes  desguysed  hym  seif  in  this 
manere  .  .  498/24,  535/18,  769/17. 

§174. 
Was   nun    den   Zeitpunkt   betrifft,    wo    etwa   die   ver- 
stärkten Formen   zur   Regel   werden,   so   sagt  Kellner  Hist. 
Outl.  §  299  .  .  as  early  as  Caxton's  time  they  seem  to  he  the  rule. 
Unsere  Untersuchung  ergab  hierfür  Folgendes :  Da  die  P.  L. 
verhältnismässig  sehr  wenig  Belege  aufweisen,  man  vgl.  z.  B.: 
P.  L.  1471—1472,  p.  1  —  76:  7  einf.  :  5  verst., 
1473—1474,  p.  76-121:  3  einf. :  0  verst., 
1475,  p.  122—168:  4  einf.  :  3  verst., 
und  daher  zu  keinem  sicheren  Resultate  führen  können,  zogen 
wir  zum  Morte  Darthure  noch  einige  andere  Denkmäler  dieser 
Zeit   hinzu,   die   Angaben    betr.  Blanchardyn    entnahmen    wir 
Kellners  Einleitung,  p.  35 : 

Tabelle. 
Denkmal  Jahr 

Morte  Darthure  1469/70 
Godeffroy  de  Bol.        1481 
Caxton  Curial  1484 

Blanchardyn  1489 

Eneydos  1490 

Diese  Tabelle  giebt  ein  ziemlich  deutliches  Bild,  wir  ersehen 
hieraus,  dass  die  beiden  erstgenannten  Denkmäler  ein  Ueber- 
wiegen  der  einfachen,  die  drei  letzten  ein  Ueberwiegen  der 
verstärkten  Formen  zeigen.  Daraus  können  wir  wohl  den 
Schluss  ziehen,  dass  die  verstärkten  Formen  im  Laufe  der 
achtziger  Jahre  im  Gebrauch  zu  überwiegen  begannen. 


p- 

einf. 

verst. 

1/100 

36 

6 

1/30 

16 

2 

1/16 

3 

5 

1/42 

3 

27 

1/50 

5 

12. 
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NB.  Bei  den  Zählungen  blieben  nachdrücklich  betonte  Formen, 
sowie  to  recomand  anberücksichtigt. 

§  175. 

Die  erste  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  führt  zu  weiterer 
Verdrängung  der  einfacheu  durch  die  verstärkten  Formen. 
Roger  Asham  hat  in  seinem  Toxophilus  (1545)  nur  noch 
einen  Beleg,  119  ...  /  shoulde  truhle  me  wyfh  other  ihinges 
infinite  more:  in  seinem  (allerdings  1570  erschienenen)  Schoole- 
master  kein  Beispiel  des  einfachen  Pronomens  mehr. 

Sehr  wenige  Belege  bietet  auch  Tyndalein  seinem  English 
New  Testament  (Matth.  28/12,  Luk.  1/2  sowie  in  seinem  Briefe 
an  Frith  PI.  238/19  .  . .  that  ye  Jcepe  you  alowe  hy  the  ground). 

Belege  aus  anderen  Denkmälern. 

Fl.  (Hawes)  16/22  Vnto  all  Poetes,  I  do  me  excuse 
ib.  (Wyatt)  20/15  (18/30) 

Yet  can  I  not  hide  me  in  no  darjc  place: 
ib.  25/45  The  canses,  why  that  homeward  I  me  draw, 
ib.  28/29;  29/42  content  the  then  with  honest  povertie 
ib.  (Howard)  31/17,  (Skelton  58/48), 
ib.  69/30,  (69/119)  /  cannot  me  refrayne 

To  loJce  on  her  agayne: 
ib.  (Barclay)  92/25 

Yet  nothynge  he  hadde  to  comforte  hymin  age 
94/23  /  count  me  happy  . . . 
105/19,  106/13,  106/33, 

ib.  113/49  (geistl.  Volkslied)  Ihaue  yso^he  in  many  a  syde: 
to  fynde  water  to  washe  me  fro  woo: 

ib.  (Liebeslieder)  126/7.  133/29,  134/47 

Then  as  I  ought.  I  me  he  thought. 
ib.  (Balladen)  165/5,  168/25,  180/11,  181/104 
And  arme  you  well  and  make  you  redy 
186/24,  187/28,  187/82,  192/42,  196/37,  196/45, 
ib.  (theol.  Schriften),  242/32,  242/36, 
ib.  (Volksbücher)  291/52  The  fendes  of  hell  he  ivith  grete 
dylygence  to  applye  theym  to  gete  and  haue  my  hody  and  soule  . . . 
ib.  (Uebersetzung  von  Huon  de  Bord.)  312/53 
. . .  she  rose  and  made  her  redy  ... 
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ib.   (Davis)   325/45,    ib.   (Briefe)   330/55,   333/45,   335/48, 
349/51 

I  must  remitt  me  to  mr  vawghan . . . 
Four  Elements  41  (49) 

Then  thou  hast  quit  thee  like  a  fall  hnight! 
Everyman  138  Go,  thrist  thee  into  the  ground 
Calisto  and  Melibaea  86,  World  and  Child  269, 
Hiekscorner  175  (160;  161) 

Let  US  amend  us  we  true  Christian  men, 
Joy,  Ap.  47  T.  will  excuse  him  be  the  greke . . . 
ib.  49  yet  ought  he  not  to  auenge  himselfe . . . 
Thersites  398 

This  sallet  I  would  Jmve  to  heep  me  from  Ms  ire. 
ib.  401,  403,  404,  405, 

ib.  427  Farewell,  son,  I  will  go  me  to  prepare. 
Bale,  Promises  318 

Apply  thee  apace  thine  office  to  fulfil. 
Heywood,  P.  P.  372 

But  when  I  bethought  me  how  this  chanced, 
Suppl.  to  Henry  VIII  30 

Doo  we,  which  thinke  vs  Christen  men,  esteame  spirituall 
benefyees  to  be  nothinge  . . . 

etc. 

§176. 
Wir  kommen  nun  zu  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrb.;  die 
zahlreichen  Belege  für  das  einfache  Pronomen,  die  wir  in  den 
Denkmälern  dieses  Zeitraums  noch  finden,  zeugen  dafür,  dass 
sie  in  der  Volkssprache  noch  lebendig  waren;  insbesondere 
finden  wir  sie  beim  Imperativ  (s.  o.  §  173). 

Zur    Veranschaulichung    des    gesagten    geben    wir    eine 
grössere  Anzahl  von  Belegen   aus   dem  gesammelten  Material: 
Interlude  of  Youth  37 

And  to  God  I  me  betake; 
R.  R.  Doister  62 

Let  him  keepe  him  there  still .  . . 
More,  Utopia  117  .. .  yet  againste  the  ayer  they  so  defende 
them  with  temperate  diete  . . . 
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Jacob  and  Esau  213 

I  promise  with  this  sale  to  hold  me  content. 
ib.  236 

Jiave  I  not  despatched  me  quickly? 
Disobedient  Child  313 

To  my  good  neiglibours  I  me  report, 
Appius  and  Virginia  133 

Prepare  thee  in  haste  Virginius  unto. 
G.  G.  Needle  197  (215,  216) 

Now  will  I  seltle  me  to  this  gear. 
Like  Will  to  Like  337 

I  will  never  acquaint  me  with  such  . . . 
Marriage  of  Wit  364  Bethinh  you  well . . . 
Confiict  of  Conscience  91 

Have  I  not  plied  me  . . . 
Dämon  and  Pithias  92  make  you  ready. 

Lyly,  Euphues  269 

. . .  which  keepeth  him  in  a  dead  sleepe  . . . 

Lyly,  Endimion  23  Let  them  to  it,  and  we  will  warme  us 
by  their  words. 

Peele,  Wives  Tale  224  Hold  thee  there,  friar. 
Briefe  Elisabeths  13  (120) 

. . .  you  wyl  shetv  you  uncareful  of  suche  a  treason. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  1993  (3616) 

Till  we  haue  made  vs  ready  for  the  field. 
Jew  1130  Hold  thee,  wench . . . 
ib.  2064,  Edward  II  171  (192) 

I  can  no  longer  keep  me  from  my  lord. 
Massacre  342 

ril  secrethy  convey  me  unto  Blois. 

Dido  406  Then  would  I  wish  me  in  fair  Dido's  arms, 

Ovid  135    And   soldiers   make    them    ready    to    the   fight. 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  293,  Marprelate,  Epistle  38 
Kyd,  Jeronimo  365  we  have  hethought  us, 

Spanish  Trag.  14,  Cornelia  197,  212 

Nor  shalt  thou  hathe  thee  longer  in  our  hlood. 
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Rare  Triumphs  185 

Go,  yield  thee  captive  to  thy  care . . . 
Puttenham  152  wherein  I  report  me  to  them.  . . 
Three  Lords  481  Tut,  hold  thee  content: 
Introd.  Sketch  63  They  . .  .not  apply  them .  ..to  dininity. . . 
Peele,  Arr.  57,  Edward  I  91 

So  do  I  hold  me  well  apaid: 
ib.  175  hang  thee,  I  pray  thee  . . . 
David  and  Bethsabe  16 

Thus  it  shall  he:  lie  down  upon  thy  bed, 
Feigning  thee  fever-sick,  and  ill  at  ease; 
Polyhymnia  212 

He  would  hetahe  him  to  his  orisous, 
Grreene,  Baeon  149 

Therefore  my  wags,  we'll  horse  us  in  the  morn, 
ib.  204  Prepare  thee,  Serlsby: 

James  IV  121  What,  shall  I  clad  me  like  a  country  maid? 
ib.  142  We  will  suhmit  us  to  the  English  hing. 
Look.  Glass  96  Go,  let  us  prostrate  us  before  his  feet. 
ib.  121 

When  honour  yields  him  friend  to  wicked  life, 
Menaphon  80  She  . . .  bathde  hir  in  the  Springs, 
Verm.  250  The   Hon   laid  and  stretch'd  him  in  the  lawns; 
Sidney,  Arcadia  239,  263, 
703  Go  snake,  hide  thee  in  the  dust, 
Soliman  and  Perseda  295 

. . .  arm  thee  from  top  to  toe, 
ib.  301 ,. .  lelfs  mähe  us  ready  . . . 
Jack  Straw  383  ...  / . . .  may  hide  me  in  the  throng. 
Lodge,  Wounds  163  Bouse  thee . . . 
Henslowes  Diary  114 

and  for   the  trewe  payment  herof  I  bynde  me,  my  eures, 
exsecutors . .  .by  this  presente. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Shakspere  steht  in  Bezug  auf  diese  Frage  nach  Abbot 
§  223,  Deutschb.  §  46  zu  urteilen  auf  dem  Boden  des  aus- 
gehenden 16.  Jahrhunderts.    Die  einfachen  Formen  werden  im 
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weiteren  Verlauf  der  englischen  Sprachgeschichte  immer  mehr 
zurückgedrängt,  haben  sich  jedoch  in  der  Poesie  zum  Teil 
erhalten. 

§  167. 
Im  einzelnen  ist  noch  zu  bemerken: 

1.  Das  Verbum  to  (re)commänd  bewahrt  auch  in  dieser 
Zeit  (16.  Jahrh.)  fast  ausnahmslos  den  alten  Zustand,  es  findet 
sich  natürlich  besonders  in  der  Briefliteratur  dieser  Epoche, 
in  den  Briefen  Elisabeths  und  James  (z.  B.  9,  35),  sowie  der 
Leycester  Corr.,  doch  auch  sonst  R.  R.  Doister  50,  Jacob  and 
Esau  217,  bei  Kyd,  Peele,  Greene  und  anderen. 

2.  to  advise  wird  nur  Imperativisch  in  der  scheinbar 
recht  populären,  besonders  der  dramatischen  Literatur  (Dialog!) 
eigenen  Redewendung  advise  you  (thee)  überwiegend  mit  dem 
einfachen  Personalpronomen  verbunden,  was  sich  durch  die 
Wechselwirkung  mit  Fällen  wie  Heywood,  Pard.  and  Friar  230 

/  advise  you  all,  that  now  here  he  — 
Disobedient  Child  305 

Yet  I  advise  tJiee,  thou  cullon,  make  haste. 
etc. 
erklärt;   vgl.  hierzu   die   ähnlichen  Fälle   bei  to  assure  §  167, 
3  und  Anm, 

P.  L.  676/14 

avyse  you  I  deme  ye  woll  her  afftr  ellys  repent  yoiv. 

Everyman  130  (132) 

Advise  you,  will  ye  go  with  him . . .? 

J.  Juggler  142  And  if  you  hlat  me,  mistress,  avyse  gou; 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  69  (170;  98  you) 

Advise  thee  therefore,  be  not  credulous; 

Greene,  Alphonsus  66,  Lodge,  Wounds  113; 

Dagegen:  Marriage  of  Wit  349 

Nay,  Wit  advise  yourself,  and  pause  a  white, 

3)  to  assure,  mehrfach  noch  mit  dem  einfachen  Pronomen 
verbunden,  tritt  besonders  Imperativisch  in  der  Redewendung 
assure  thee  (you)  auf,  im  Sinne  von  be  assured,  was  auch 
(Greene,  Orl.  40,  Peele,  David  and  B.  46  etc.),  aber  bei  weitem 
seltener  erscheint. 
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Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  80  (148) 

Assure  thee,  Don  Lorenzo,  he  shall  die, 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  43,  Marlowe,  Massaere  345 

Cousin,  assure  you  I  am  resolute, 

Anm.:  Diese  Fälle  könnten  auch  als  Auslassung  des  Personalpro- 
nomens der  1.  Person  (eine  Wechselwirkung  mit  diesen  Fällen  ist  nicht 
zu  levignen,  cf.  §  104  Anm.  2)  angesehen  werden,  doch  sprechen  dagegen 
teils  Fälle  mit  verstärktem  Pronomen  (diese  immer  in  Sidney's  Arcadia 
23«,  402  etc.),  z.B.:  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  147 

Assure  yourself  it  ivould  content  them  well. 
Soliman  and  Perseda  301 

But  this  assure  yourselves,  it  nmst  be  mine, 
Marlowe,  Massacre  307  etc.  etc., 
teils  auch  Fälle  wie:  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  82 

And  what  we  may,  let  him  assure  Mm  of. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  1128  Yet  loe  assure  vs  of  the  victorie. 

4.  Das  Verbum  to  content,  welches  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des 
16.  Jahrh.  im  Drama  eine  grosse  Rolle  spielt,  nimmt  noch 
tiberwiegend  das  einfache  Pronomen  zu  sich;  da  es  meist  in 
der  Form  des  Imperativs  (content  the,  you,  ye)  auftritt,  übten 
diese  Fälle  grossen  Einfluss  aus,  auch  die  Form  content  (z.  B. 
Kyd,  Jer.  388  Content]  this  is  joy  mixed  with  spite,  ib.  389, 
Marl.,  Jew  1780,  Greene,  Bacon  170  etc.)  mag  zur  Erhaltung 
der  einfachen  Formen  beigetragen  haben. 

Z.  B.:  Gorboduc  68  (1106) 

Mother,  content  you,  you  shall  see  the  end. 
Sodann  zahlreich  bei  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge  etc., 
selten  bei  Kyd  (Span.  5  verst.:  2  einf.  Formen). 

5.  to  how  (Voges,  Anglia  VI,  361)  meist  ohne  Pronomen 
(Tyndale,  Rom.  14/11  [Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso], 
Cambyses  283,  Sidney,  Are.  571  etc.). 

Nur  bei  Greene  mit  einf.  Pron.  beobachtet: 

James  IV  135  Bow  thee, 

Looking  Glass  109  Boiv  ye  . . . 

Verstärktes  Pronomen  nur  Tyndale,  Joh.  20/11  And  as 
she  wept,  she  boued  her  seif  into  the  sepulcre  (Auth.  Vers, 
und  Rev.  Vers,  stooped  down), 

Marlowe,  Hero  101 

She  hotv'd  hcrself  so  loiv  out  of  her  totver, 

Studien  z.  tugl.  Miil.    I.  11 

/ 
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6.  to  complain. 

Selten  und  dann  nur  mit  dem  einf.  Pronomen: 

P.  L.  961/416 

...  7  have  he  Confortid  to  complaine  me .. . 

M.  473/8,  650/2,  664/26,  Kyd,  Span.  93,  Greene,  Menaphon  64 
Somctime  .  .  .  he  would  complaine  him  to  the  windes  of  his 
woes . . . 

7.  to  endeavotir  bisweilen  mit  dem  einf.  pronomen. 

P.  L.  895/335  (942/393) . . .  tJiat  ye  have  ryght  well  ende- 
vyrd  you  .  .  . 

Plumpton  Correspondence  115 
...  7  shall  indevor  me  for  you  as  farre  as  I  can . . . 

Interlude  of  Youth  31  (Kyd,  Span.-i?/ow) 

Änd  endeavour  thee,  for  God's  salie, 
For  thy  sins  amends  to  mähe 
recht   häufig  dagegen    und  entschieden  volkstümlich  ist  die 
Verbindung  mit  dem  verstärkten  Pronomen: 

P.  L.  890/328  (883/319) .  .  .  that  ye .  .  .  endevore  your  seif 
that .  .  . 

Fl.  (Roy  and  Bari),  84/2,  Fl.  (theol.  Schriften)  218/11, 

ib.  (Hall),  273  10,  ib.  (Conf.  Amantis  Vorwort)  303/50,  Plumpt. 
Corr.  27,  Egerton  Pap.  6,  Utopia  58,  135,  Euphues  100,  Putteu- 
ham  25  Finally,  hecause  they  did  altogether  endeuor  them  seines. 

8.  Bei  to  lay  nur  das  einf.  Pronomen  (Berührung  mit  to 
lie  §  179). 

Lyly,  Endimion  29  .  .  .  wlien  thou  laidst  thee  downe  to 
sleepe. 

Peele,  Verm.  225,  228  7  laid  me  down,  (Sir  Clyomon  and 
Sir  Clamydes  530  b), 

Greene  Looking  Glass  110 

Come,  lay  thee  doivn  upon  thy  mistress'  knee, 
Marlowe,  Hero  52  She  rose  . . . 

And  laid  her  down  cven  where  Leander  lay; 
Three  Ladies  347  .  .  .  he  may  lay  him  down  to  rest. 
Sidney,  Arcadia  65 

. . .  they  themselves  laid  them  down .  . . 
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9.  to  remember. 

In  zahlreichen  Fällen,  wo  es  im  Imperativ  gebraucht  ist, 
kann  es  zweifelhaft  sein,  ob  wir  das  Pronomen  als  Acc.  oder 
als  Nom.  (§  97)  anzusehen  haben.     So: 

P.  L.  113/152  (428/73)  Änd  therfor,  Sir,  remember  yoiv 
of  all  tliese  maters. 

ib.  132/174  I  pray  you  remembre  ye  . . . 

etc. 

Im  übrigen  kann  bei  to  remember  das  Pronomen  nicht  be- 
sonders auffallen,  wenn  man  erwägt,  dass  dieses  Verb  während 
des  ganzen  15.  und  1(3.  Jahrhunderts  transitiv  gebraucht  wird. 
Hieraus  erklärt  sich  dann  auch  weiter  die  Neigung,  für  die 
einf.  die  verst.  Pronomina  einzuführen  (s.  u.). 

a)  Belege  für  das  einfache  Pronomen. 
P.  L.  349/512  ...  «5  /  remembre  me  and  suppose  I  seyd  . . . 
ib.  773/156  ...  7  remembred  me  of  a  persone  . . . 
M.  132/21  (534/28,  574/23,  740  36) 
Thenne  syr  Arthur  remembrid  liym  and  tlioughte . . . 
M.  289/31  (696/14) 

. . .  she  remembryd  her  of  a  pyece  of  a  swerd . . . 
M,  328/30  (463/35)  Ätid  soo  ivhanne  tliey  were  abedde  bothe, 
sire  Tristram   remembryd  hym   of  his  old  lady  Ja  beale  Isoiid. 
M.  381/16  .. .  but  I  shalle  remembre  me  and . . . 
M.  567/22  . . .  for  when  I  remembryd  me  of  la  beale  Isoud , . . 
Caxton,  Eneydos  43/9 

liemembre  the  of  tJie  swete  dysportynges 
Latimer,  Sermons  108  /  remembred  me  that . . . 
Fl.  (Terenzübersetzung)  98, 15 

Then  Chremes  to  rememberhim  began 
Of  his  doughter ... 
Kyd,   Span.  89  Nay,  nay,   now  I  remember  me,  let  them 
alone  . . .  (Puttenham  163), 

Sidney,  Are.  767  But  remembring  Mm,,  that  the  burthen  of 
the  State  . . .  lay  all  upon  him:  Well,  said  he  . .. 

b)  Belege  für  das  verst.  Pronomen. 

P.  L.  622/378  prayng  you  therfor,  as  your  frende  to  remembre 
wele  your  seif. . . 

11* 
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M.  567/3  Tlienne  syr  Tristram  rememhryd  hym  seif  tJiaf . . . 
Fl.  (Caxton)  2/7  .. .  /  rememhryd  my  seif  ofmy  symplenes... 
Latimer,  Sermons  58 

Kynge  Dauid  rememhryng  hym  seife  swore . . . 
Marprelate   Epistle  23 

. . .  i  do  noiü  rememher  my  seife  another  prynter  . , . 
Sidney,  Arcadia  354 

But  rememhring  her  seif,   and   seing  Basilius  hy . . .  she 
turned  her  call ... 

ib.  611    ...  when  he  remembred  himself  to  he  in  danger . . . 

10,    to  {di)sport  im    15.   und    16.  Jahrhundert   fast   aus- 
nahmslos nur  mit  dem  einfachen  Pronomen. 
P.L.  318/431 

my  Lord  of  Caunterhury  and   my  Lord  Bourgchier  shall 
. . .  hunte  and  sparte  theym  ivith  Sir  William  Oldhall. 

ib.  357/525   . . .  the  Kyng  is  way  . .  .to   hmnt  and  to  spart 
hym  there  ...  (812/220) 

ib.  573/305   Ilyr  men   seyd   that  she  had  non  othyr  erend 
to  the  toivne  but  for  to  sport  hyr; 

ib.  824/237   And  if  it   lyke  yow  that  I  may . . .  sporte  me 
ivith  yow  . . . 

M.  327/8  . . .  Tristram  yede  in  to  the  forest  for  ta  disporte 
hym . . . 

Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  46/13 

That  he  so  long  may  sport  him  ivith  desire 
Greene,  Baeon  175 

Well,  doctors,  seeing  I  have  sported  me 
With  laughing  at  these  mad  and  merry  wags, 
Puttenham  249  Others  there  be  so  simple,  as  tliey  thinke, 

Because  it  shines,  to  sport  them  in  the  fire, 
Gegenteilige  Fälle    begegneten   erst   in   der   2.  Hälfte  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts: 
Cambyses  228 

They  sport  themselves  in  pleasant  field, 
Rarnfield,  Poems  49 

Sporting  our  seines  to  day,  as  tve  were  tvoont 
ib.  57       Diana  {pn  a  time)  Walking  the  tvood, 
To  sport  herseife  . . . 
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Anm. :  An  to  (di)fiport  hat  sich  to  play  von  ähnlicher  Bedeutung 
angeschlossen,  doch  ist  es  nur  iui  15.  Jahrhundert  wirklich  volkstümlich: 

P.  L.  36/48  My  fader  Gnrneyss  senttee  me  wurd,  that  he  xulde  ben 
her  the  nexch  iveke,  and  my  emme  also,  and  pleyn  hem  her  with  herr  hatvkys. 

ib.  703/09  .  . .  she  left  hym  rome  to  pleye  hym  in. 

M.  525/26  And  tvhanne  they  hadde  played  them  a  grete  ivhyle . . . 

ib.  505/19   ...playe  you  ivith  me  this  nyghte  (kann  auch  Nom.  sein). 

ib.  598/10  And  soo  at  after  none  dame  Elayne  and  her  maydens 
came  in  to  the  gardyn  to  play  them .  . . 

Peele,  Alcazar  llö 

And  even  in  Spain,  ivhere  all  the  traitors  dance 
And  play  themselves  upon  a  sunny  day, 

Sidney,  Arcadia  247 

But  as  the  ladies  plaid  them  in  the  water . . . 

ib.  699  so  that  she  might  play  her  as  she  would .  .  . 

11.  to  wäre. 

Folgender  wenn  auch  einziger  Beleg  weist  auf  eine  recht 
populäre  Wendung  hin  (cf.  auch  Oxf.  Dict.  unter  heivare): 
P.  L.  228/317 

. .  .jentylmen,  whiche  utteryd  skornefull  language  of  me,  as 
in  thys  ivyse,  ivith  mor,  saying:  „War  the,  gosune,  war,  and 
goo  tve  to  dyner;" 

Im  übrigen  selten  mit  (einf.)  Pronomen: 
Greene,  James  IV  137 

For  niany  times,  if  ladies  'wate  them  not, 
A  nine  months  wound  with  Uttle  tvorh  is  got. 
Dagegen  Greene,  Looking  Glass  68 

the  ginger,  0  wäre  of  that! 

II.  Bei  intransitiven  ursprUnglicli  mit  dem  reflexiven  Dativ 
konstruierten  Verben. 

§  178.     Vorbemerkung. 

lieber  den  reflexiven  Dativ  in  historischer  Entwickelung 
siehe  Voges,  Anglia  VI,  3 1 7  if.  Indem  wir  hierauf  verweisen, 
können  wir  uns  eine  Wiederholung  der  historischen  Entwick- 
lung ersparen.  Im  übrigen  wird  die  folgende  Darstellung  nicht 
überflüssig  sein,  da  die  Uebergangszeit  des  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts  bei  Voges   begreiflicherweise   zu  kurz  gekommen  ist. 

Einzelne  Verba,  bei  denen  es  zweifelhaft  sein  kann,  ob 
urspr.  Dativ  oder  Accusativ,  schliessen  wir  hier  doch  der 
Uebersichtlichkeit  wegen  mit  ein. 
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Diese  Verben  nehmen  im  Ae.  und  Me.,  wenn  überhaupt, 
nur  das   einfache  Personalpronomen   im   Dativ  (Aec.)   zu  sich. 

§  179. 
1.  Verba  der  Ruhe. 

to  abide:  M.  685/38 

Thenne  wolde  he  haue  rysen  to  haue  departed  them,  hut 
he  had  not  soo  moche  myghte  to  stände  on  foote,  soo  hc  abode 
hym  soo  longe  tyl  Colgreuaunce  had  the  werse . . . 

to  lie:  in  der  Regel  ohne  Pronomen,  z.  B.:  Peele,  David 
and  Bethsabe  16,  25,  Marlowe,  Jew  1774,  1925,  Greene,  Orl  48, 
44,  Sidney,  Are.  G81,  696  etc.  Dagegen  vereinzelte  Fälle  mit 
dem  einfachen  Personale,  wo  to  lie  in  Verbindung  mit  down 
eine  transitive  Färbung  hat: 

Joy,  Ap.  39  Äs  the  man  that  lyeth  him  down  to  slepe . . . 

Peele,  Edward  I  128 

Then,  Friar,  lie  thee  dotvn  and  die: 

to  Test:  wenn  überhaupt  mit  Pronomen,  ist  das  einfache 
gebräuchlicher  als  das  verstärkte. 

a)  Belege  für  das  einfache  Pronomen. 
M.  238/21  Soo  ivhan  they  had  restyd  them  a  whyle . . . 
ib.  416/16  ...  my  lord  and  I  rested  vs^here  . . . 
Myst.  ed.  Hone  54 

therfore  I  wole  sytt  downe  and  rest  me  ryyht  her' 

Rutland  Pap.  24,   Hickscorner  148,   Fl.  (Caxton)  4/38,   ib. 

(Froissartübersetzung)  308/88,  Kyd,  Span.  124,  Peele,  Edward 

1 104,  David  and  B.  17,  20,  Greene,  Orl.  50,  Menaphon  27,  Verni. 

318,  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  2566,  Massacre  323,  Edw.  11  259  etc. 

b)  Belege  für  das  verstärkte  Pronomen. 
Disobedient  Child  289 

Hest  yourself  in  this  little  chair. 
Lyly,  Euphue8  233 
. . .  who  . . .  rested  him-self  vppon  the  side  of  a  siluer  streame  . . . 
Conflict  of  Conscience  120 

0  father!  rest  yourself  in  God . . . 
Puttenham  88 
.  .  .he  taketh  vp  his  lodging,  and  rests  him  seife  tili  the  morrow : 
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Jack  Straw  414 

Where  we'll  rcjwse,  and  rest  ourselves  all  night. 

Anm. :  Bei  to  rest  Lat  zweifellos  eine  BerühruDg  mit  to  repose 
stattgefunden,  das  sich  ähnlich  verhält, 

ei n f.  P ro n. :  M.  201/20  . .  .  here  shal  ye  repose  yoiv . . .,  559/24  . . .  as  she 
and  I  reposed  vs . . .  767/31,  K.  E.  Doister  30,  Peele,  Alcazar  124,  Rare 
Triumphs  151  etc. 

verst.  Pro n.:  M.  889/5  Soo  that  nyght  Kynge  Arthur  and  Ms 
knyghtes  reposed  them  seif.  Asham,  Schoolemaster  43,  Lyly,  Euphues  233, 
Conflict  of  Conscience  120,  Puttenham  88,  Jack  Straw  414. 

to  Sit: 

M.  597/9  Anone  tvith  alle  there  came  an  old  man  in  to 
the  halle,  and  he  satte  hym  doune...,  More,  Utopia  71  ...tve 
came  unto  the  same  place  again,  and  säte  vs  doivne;  Jacob  and 
Esau  226,  Peele,  Alcazar  89,  Edw.  I  81,  92,  Old  Wives  Tale  215, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  126,  Greene,  James  IV  130,  Looking  Glass  HO, 
Soliman  and  Perseda  831  etc. 

Anm.  1 :  Zahlreich  im  Morte  Darthure,  später  vereinzelt  findet  sich 
to  set  für  to  sit  (schon  me.  solche  Vertauschungeu ,  cf.  Morsb.,  Me.  Gr. 
§114  Anm.  1),  so:  M.  2i5/8,  220/6,  284  lö,  319/16,  Fox  104,117,  Fl.  (Jagd- 
lieder) 151/4,  ib.  (Balladen)  165/14,  Greene,  Orlando  13,  Peele,  Edw.  I  92 
(eine  Lesart)  etc. 

Anm.  2 :  Als  einziger  Fall  der  passiven  Konstruktion  mit  refl.  Be- 
deutung verbunden  mit  einem  Pronomen  fand  sich: 

P.  L.  71/90 

Wherfore,  cosyn,  thynk  on  this  mateer,  for  soroiv  oftyn  tyme  causeth 
women  to  he  set  hem  otherwyse  tlian  thei  schuld  da,  and  if  sehe  ivhere  in 
that  case,  I  tvot  weel  ge  ivold  be  sory. 
ein  Fall,  der  sich  leicht  durch  Kreuzung  erklärt. 

§  180. 
2.   Verba  der  Bewegung-. 

to  hush: 

Fl.  (Balladen)  173/50  Hastely  I  wyll  me  husJce  sayd  the 
hnyght  Ouer  the  salte  see 

ib.  177/84  BusJic  you  thyderwarde  my  dere  mayster 

to  come:  Unzweifelhaft  sichere  Fälle  mit  reflexivem  Dativ: 

Fl.  (Balladen)  175/84 

He  tvente  hym  forth  füll  mery  syngynge 

Fl.  (Balladen)  180/91 

Noiv  hath  the  hiyght  this  leue  I  take 
And  tvent  hym  on  his  tvay 
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ib.  5/17 

Whan  the  Jcynge  pryant  Jierde  thc  crye,  he  . . .  wente  hym 
in  to  Ms  temple  of  Appolyn  . . . 

Marllowe,  Faust  II  1604 

I  went  nie  home  to  his  hoiise,  and  there  I  foiind  him 
asleepe 

to  get:  (Ueber  die  Frage,  ob  trans.  oder  intrans.,  cf.  Voges, 
Anglia  VI,  346). 

Es  steht  tiberwiegend  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  einfachen 
Pronomen: 

P.  L.  904/344  .  .  .  there  tvas  200  of  them,  that  gete  tliem  in 
to  a  Breten  schyppe  .  .  . 

Fl.  (Tyndale)  234/10  And  so  I  gate  me  to  london  . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  169 

He  gettes  Mm  to  the  vniuersifie. 

More,  Utopia  33  ...  7  wondre  greatly,  why  you  gette  you 
not  into  some  Jcinges  courte. 

Greene,  Menaphon  35,  Marlowe,  Hero  31  etc. 

Viel   seltener   werden   die   verstärkten  Formen  gebraucht: 

Tyndale,  Luk.  22/41  And  he  gate  him  seife  from  them 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  he  was  withdrawn)  Suppl.  of  the 
Poore  Commons  84  . . .  they  . . .  gette  them  seines  strcyght  to  tJie 
kennel.    K.  A.,  Toxophilus  74,  Sidney,  Arcadia  55. 

etc.     etc. 

Anm. :  Bei  imperativischem  Gebrauch  von  to  get,  meist  bei 
stehenden  Redensarten  des  täglichen  Lebens,  die  seit  dem  Anfang  des 
\{\.  Jahrhunderts  in  unseren  Texten  auftreten,  sich  aber  erst  in  weitester 
Ausdehnung  im  elisabethanischen  Drama  finden,  steht  immer  nur 
das  einfache  Personalpronomen: 

Fl.  (Weihnachtslieder)  124/54  (:«5/5  Mem.) 

Get  the  hence  ivhat  doest  thou  here 

Four  Elements  'U,  Bale,  Kynge  Johan  9, 

Tyndale,  Joh.  5/8  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  walk), 

Joh.  7/3  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers.  Depart  hence), 

Ap.  10/211  ..  .get  the  doime  and  go  uith  them... 

(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso), 

Thersites  397  Go  get  thee  to  my  lover  Venus 

R.  R.  Doister  38  Get  you  in  to  your  ivork. 

Jacob  and  Esau  253,  G.  G.  Needle  203,  Cambyses  223,  Appius  and 
Virginia  121  get  thee  packin g,  Peele,  Arr.  40  get  thee  gone,  ebenso  Marlowe, 
Edward  II  180, 
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Marlowe,  Edward  11  280,  Massacre  349,  Jew  1565  get  you  nivay,  Dido 
418  Get  you  aboard,  Greeue,  James  IV  lOS,  115  get  you  gonc  (einmal  Look. 
Glass  !)S  I'll  get  me  gone),  ib.  73  Get  the  ganging  . . .,  Lyly,  MotherBombie 
86,  Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  27  get  thee  in, 
Three  Lords  454  Sirrah.  get  ye  packing, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  p.  59,  I 

Goe,  my  Flocke,  goe  get  you  hetice. 
Sidney,  Arcadia  92,  Three  Ladies  262  get  you  tvalking 
etc.    etc. 
NB.  Analogische  Bildungen  hierzu: 
R.  R.  Doister  64 

Auaunt  lozell,  picke  thee  hence. 
Greene,  Alph.  43  Go,  pack  you  hence ... 
Three  Lords  434  Pack  you  my  friend; 
Auch  Fälle  ohne  Pronomen: 
Greene,  Alphonsus  52 

.  .  .  pack  hence,  or  . . . 
Verm.  293 

Pack  hence  . . .  thou  idle,  lazy  ivorm; 

to  hie,  to  haste,  to  speed: 

P.  L.  504/102  . . .  /  tvyll  spede  me  to  send  non  a  awnser ... 
(ib.  352/518) 

M.  178/9 . .  .yf  we  hye  vs  hens . . . 
Digby  Myst.  9/209  (34/196) 

/  say,  hye  the  hens  that  thu  were  goon, 
Digby  Myst.  107/1384 

Per-for'  hast  you  forth  ivith  gladnesse, 
goddes  commavddement  for  to  fulfylle. 
Fl.  (Weihuachtslieder)  117/42 

The  shepardes  hyede  them  to  hedlam 
ib.  (Balladen)  175/32 

Spede  the  out  of  my  hall 
Gorboduc  700  In   secrete  I  was   counselled  hy  my  frendes, 
To  hast  me  thence 
G.  G.  Needle  182  Go  hie  thee,  Tih  . . . 
New  Custom  31 

. . .  they  Med  them  apace, 
Greene,  Bacon  171  I  tvill  in  post  hie  me  to  Fressinßeld, 
Pinner  171 

Let  US  hie  us  to  Wakeßeld . . . 
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Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  15 

Urias  will  Jiaste  him,  and  his  own  return. 
Edward  I  186 

Bid  Mortimer,  thy  master,  speed  Mm  fast, 
Marl.,  Tamb.  805  Haste  tliee,  Techelles; 
Sidney,   Are.  784   but  Philanax  .  .  .  hasted   her  up   to  the 
lodge,  wliere  her  sister  ivas  . . . 
Barnfield  24,  66. 

etc.     etc. 
Selten  sind  Fälle  wie:  Udall,  State  23 

. . .  we  will  speed  our  seines  to  London  . . . 

to  kneel:  Wir  bemerkten  nur 
Soliman  and  Pers.  335  Then  Jcneel  thee  down, 

And  at  my  hands  receive  the  stroke  of  death, 

to  mount,  dismount : 

Peele,  Ale.  I'IO  Mount  thee  thereon,  and  save  thyself  hy 
flight.     ib.  Mount  nie  I  will; 

Polyhymnia  201  (He)  Dismonnts  him  from   his  pageant, 

and  attonce  . . . 
He  mounts  him  hravely  for  his  friendly  foe; 
Soliman  and  Perseda  275,  Greene,  Alphonsus  45,  Marlowe, 
Faust  807  (Verschiedenheit  der  Ausgaben). 

to  return,  to  turn: 

Häufiger  verstärkte  Formen  bei  to  turn  (refl.  urspr.  Acc; 
cf.  Voges,  Anglia  VI  353). 

M.  40  10  Soo  tho  kynge  retorned  hym  to  the  toure . . .  93/30, 
115/6,  Fox  15,  Latimer,  Sermons  82,  Rutl.  Pap.  22,  Fl.  (Balladen) 
193/41,  Tyndale,  Matth.  9/22  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers. 
ttirning),  Mark.  5/30  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso), 
More,  Utopia  30,  Peele,  Verm.  258,  Marl.,  Tamb.  801,  3590, 
Puttenham  274,  Sidney,  Areadia  698; 

Daneben:  Tyndale,  Ap.  7/42.  Then  God  turned  him  seife 
and  gave  them  up  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  nur  turned), 
Joh.  20/14  . . .  she  turned  herseif  hack . . .  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev. 
Vers,  ebenso),  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  97,  Lyly,  Campaspe  102,  Peele, 
Old  Wives  Tale  213,  Greene,  Menaphon  30,  Marlowe,  Faust  423, 
Sidney,  Areadia  870. 
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to  ride: 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  387 

Especially  ride  thee  home  so,  my  son. 
to  Start: 
Fl.  (Balladen)  175/58 

He  sterte  hym  toa  horde  a  none 

Tyll  a  table  rounde 
to  st  in  G.  G.  Needle  196 

Come  hitJier  then,  and  stir  thee  not 

One  inch  out  of  this  circle  plat; 
ib.  226 

And  as  she  began  to  stir  her . . . 
Dagegen:  Sidney,  Arcadia  783  ...she  stirred  her  seif... 

§  181. 
Allgemeine  Bemerkungen  zu  2. 
Bei  einer  grossen  Anzahl  von  Fällen,  wo  das  Verbum  im 
Imperativ  steht,   sind  wir  vor  die  Möglichkeit  gestellt,   ent- 
weder  refl.   Dativ   oder  Nominativ   des  Pronomens  nach 
§  97  f.  anzunehmen;   für  ersteres  lassen  sich  zum  Beweis  Fälle 
mit  thee,  für  letzteres  Fälle  mit  thou  anführen.     Eine  endgültige 
Entscheidung  ist  schwerlich  zu  fällen. 
Green e,  James  IV  125 

Welcome,  ye  ladies,  and  thoiisand  thanJcs  for  this: 
Come,  enter  you  a  homely  widoiv's  house, 
And  if  mine  entertainment  please  you,  let  us  feast. 
Peele  Edward  I  121 

The  gates  are  open'd:  enter  thee  and  thine. 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  116  (Soliman  and  Perseda  304) 

The  devil,  mistress!  fly  you  for  you  safcguard; 
Vgl.  hierzu  Peele,  Edward  I  103  Fly  thou  on  them  amatn! 
Greene,  Alphonsus  44 

And  march  you  on,  with  all  the  troops  you  have, 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  59 

So  pace  ye  on.,  triumphant  warriors; 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  216 

Madam,  stay  you  ivithin  this  Castle  here. 
Marlowe,  Massacre  317  cousin,  stay  you  here, 
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Vgl.  hierzu:  Mario we,  Edward  II  200 

But  stay  thee  here  wherc  Gaveston  sJiall  sleep. 
sowie:  Mario  we,  Dido  391 

Fair  child,  stay  thou  ivith  Dido's  waüing-maid: 
Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  236 
Neighbour,  ye  he  constable;  stand  ye  near, 
Take  ye    tliat  lay  Jcnave . . .  (Voges  337  2  sichere  Citate  m.  d. 

Nom.) 
Greene,  Alphonsus  26 

But,  f'ellow  soldiers,  ivend  you  hack  witli  me, 
ib.  67 

Meantime,  dear  Muses,  wander  you  not  far 
Forth  of  the  path  of  high  Parnassus'  hill, 

§  182. 
3.  Verba  des  Affects. 

Der    Kasus    schwankt    in     seinem    Ursprünge    zuweilen 
zwischen  Dativ  und  Accusativ. 
to  cheer: 
Greene,  Pinner  174 

Cheer  thee,  my  hoy,  I  will  do  much  for  thee. 
Bacon  and  Bungay  205 

Yet,  Bacon,  cheer  thee^  drown  not  in  despair. 
Peele,  Alcazar  108 

Good  madam,  cheer  yourself,  my  father's  wife 
Marlowe,  Ovid  138 

Cheer  up  thyself; 
to  douit: 

Hey  wood,  P.  P.  384 
ye  need  not  douht  ye  (also  hier  nicht  nur  in  der  1.  Sg.) 

Lyly,  Campaspe  122 

I  douht  mee  fJiat  nature  hath  overcome  art .  .  . 
Marprelate,  Epistle  42 

/  douht  me  tvhether  all  the  famous  dunses  he  dead. 
Marlowe,  Epigr.  by  J.  D.  235 

I  douht  me,  he  had  seen  a  lioness. 
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Anm.:  Fälle  wie  P.  L.  514/209  dornt  ye  not  M.  75/T,  4^9/38, 

Marl.,  Edw.  II  242,  Tamb.  60 1,  Pecle,  Edw.  I  103  doiibt  you  (ye)  not, 

können  auch  als  Nominative  gefasst  werden,  vgl.  Marl.,  Ovid  122  But 

doubt  thou  not . . . 

to  (Ire ad  ist  nur  im  15.  Jahrh.  und  dann  mit  dem  einf. 
Pronomen  anzutreffen: 

P.  L.  53/65 . . .  thanne  he  nedyd  never  to  drede  hym  of .  .  . 
M.  745  29  I  drede  me  sore,  729/10,  767/24,  769/12,  829/13; 
M.  224/36  Nay  drede  you  not . . .  wohl  Dativ, 
M.  393/1 . . .  neuer  drede  the  . . . 
Myst.  ed.  Hone  47 

/  drede  me  sor  I  om  he  trayd, 

Anm.:  to  dismay  obwohl  urspr.  trans.  wird  mit  to  dread  Impera- 
tivisch nur  mit  dem  einf.  Pronomen  verbunden: 

M.  38/12  Desmaye  you  not  said  the  kyny . . .  :'50/28,  099/24, 
Fl.  (Uebersetzungen)  313/2  Htion  dysmay  the  not  .  .  . 

to  fear:  Wir   mlissen   nach  Verbformen   scheiden;   in  der 
1.  Sg.  Praes.  herrscht  /  fear  me  entschieden  vor,  z.  B.: 
P.  L.  435/82  I  fere  me  it  is  not  well  with  yow  . . . 
Myst.  ed.  Hone  14 

/  fere  me  grettly  the  prest  wole  me  dysspice; 
Latimer,  Sermons  107 

This  I  feare  me  is  theyr  entente . . . 
Lyly,  Euphues  69,  Briefe  Elisabeths  115,  Marl.,  Jew  1606. 

etc.     etc. 
In  der   1.  Sg.  Praet.   und  Fut.  findet   sich  das  Pronomen 
nur  im  15.  Jahrb.: 

P.  L.  371  . .  .  y  ferd  me  lest  they  he  l-nowyn  . . . 

ib.  706/64,  745/114, 

M.  840/1 . . .  /  shal  not  fere  me  to  do  that . . . 

Beim  Imperativ   ist   das  Pronomen  nicht  ungewöhnlich: 

Tyndale,  Matth.  28/3  The  aungel  answcred  and  sayde  io 
the  wemen,  feare  ye  not.  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  fear 
not  ye) 

Trial  of  Treasure  287  Fear  ye  not,  295  Fear  you  not, 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  188,  Jew  1480. 

Diese  Fälle  könnten  auch  als  Nominative  aufgefasst 
werden. 
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In  anderen  Verbformen   |2:anz  vereinzelt   nur  in  den  P.  L.: 

4:S5;S3  The  pepyll  fcryth  liem  myche  tJie  more  to  he  hurt... 

Das  verstärkte  Pronomen  begegnet  nur 

Sidney,  Areadia  281  Now  seeming  to  fear  himself . . . 

to  repent: 

Im  15.  und  zahlreich  auch  noch  im  IG.  Jahrh.  mit  dem 
verstärkten  Pronomen  verbunden. 

P.  L.  56/69  and  all  that  have  done  and  seyd  agcns  hmi, 
they  xul  sore  repent  hem. 

ib.  91/122,  146/193, 

M.  474/2  . . .  thenne  he  repentyd  hym  of  Ms  otlie  . . . 

ib.  607/22,  701/30,  Fox  28, 

Everyman  137  J  repent  me,  that  I  hither  came. 

Jacob  and  Esau  220,  Lyly,  Euphues  34,  114,  Loves  Metam. 
236,  Briefe  Elisab.  55,  Jack  Straw  411, 

Angry  Woraen  370  I  do  repent  me   of  my  eoming  forth; 

Dagegen:  Latimer,  Sermons  127 

An  vnfaythful  ludge  hath  fyrste  an  hcauye  reJ:enyge  of 
Ms  faulte,  rcpentynge  Mm  seif  of  h/is  wichednes . . .  (einf.  Pron. 
ib.  90,  137) 

Introd.  Sketch  168 

Ät  the  least,  I  shall  not  repent  myself  of  the  meditation. 
(einf.  Pron.  ib.  183) 

Sidney,  Areadia  527 

But  ÄmpMalus  might  repent  himself  of  Ms  wilful  breaking 
Ms  sword: 

to  shame: 

Im  Morte  Darthure  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  einfachen 
Pronomen   gebraucht,   sonst   fast   ausnahmslos  ohne  Pronomen. 

M.  248/23  . . .  I  shame  me  not  to  he  tvith  hym  . . . 
M.  622/6  . .  .ye  nede  not  to  shame  you  .  .  .; 
Daneben: 

M.  774/2  . . .  wolle  thoiv  shame  thy  seif . . . 
Sidney,  Areadia  489 

But  ÄmpMalus .  . .  rery  earnestly  dedlt  tvith  Mm  not  to 
shame  himself; 
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§  183. 

4.  Andere  Verba 
haben  sich  den  im  §  178  —  182  besprochenen  angeschlossen: 

1.  to  ayree,  to  assenf,  to  ohey,  to  purpose,  to  recant  weisen 
nur  im  15.  Jahrhundert  die  Verbindung  mit  dem  einfachen 
Pronomen  auf. 

to  agree: 

P.  L.  106/265  .  .  .  OS  ye  do  iherinne,  she  tvoll  agre  her 
therto. 

M.  624/8  . . .  I  ryghte  wel  agree  me  therto  . . . 
ib.  672/14  Sir  sayd  he  I  agree  me  therto  . . . 

to  assent  (cf.  me.  consenten  mit  refl.  Dativ  Voges  362): 

M.  71  12  I  assente  me  said  Arthur... 

ib.  340/5  . . .  /  assente  me  ivel  therto  said  the  kynge. 

to  ohey  (Belege  aus  älterer  Zeit  bei  Voges  368): 
P.  L.  218/305 
...  7  will  oheye  me,  and  offre  me  to  ahyde  the  rewle  of  yoii . . . 
ib.  576/177  . . .  and  he  hathe  oheyed  hym  to  yoiv  . . 
M.  575/17  ...  for  I  haue  'oheyed  me  vnto  the  prophecy... 

te  purpose: 

P.  L.  7/26  1  purpose  me  to  come  homward  he  London,  to 
lerne . . . 

ib.  247  (467/126) 

. . ,  J  purpose  me,  as  I  woll  auswer  God,  to  retorne  the 
dieu  eleccion  . . . 

ib.  357/526  ...and  they  seythe  here,  he  porpose  hym.  to 
go  to  Walys  to  the  Quene. 

ib.  390  . . .  Howard  purposith  hym  to  make  any  aray  . . 

to  recant: 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  167 

Becant  thee,  Laey,  thou  art  put  in  triist: 
Einige    andere    in    unseren   Texten    nicht    belegte    siehe 
Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  53. 

2.  to  hark,  to  hear,  to  look: 

Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  230  Biit  hark  you,  gammer . . . 
Angry  Women  381  Frank,  hark  ye: 

i 
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Mucedorus  212  (214,  217)  BiU  MrJc  you,  sir  . . , 
Three  Lords  421  Harh  yc,  you  tvomen  . . . 
Fälle  dieser  Art  fasst  Voges  366  als  refl.  Dativ;  doch  lässt 
sich  ein  absoluter  Beweis  nicht  führen. 

to  hear:  Hierfür  gilt  das  bei  to  hark  gesagte. 
Marriage  of  Wit  365 

Do  so,  and,  hear  you,  couch  a  cod's-head! 
►Soliman  and  Perseda  302  Ay,  hut  hear  you,  mastcr . . . 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  71 

Nay,  hut  hear  you,  master  Usurer: 
ib.  86 

Nay,  hut  hear  ye,  tahe  me  with  ye . .. 
Three  Lords  421 

Marry,  hut  hear  ye,  motley-heard. 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  530 

Hear  you,  sir,  you  have  a  good  hargain; 

to  loolr.  Vergl.  die  Bemerkung  zu  to  harl\ 
Angry  Women  276 

Loolx  ye,  mistress,  now  I  hit  ye. 

§  184. 

Rückblick. 
1.  Im  allgemeinen  haben  die  in  den  vorangegangenen  §§ 
niedergelegten  Ergebnisse  unserer  Untersuchung  aufs  neue  die 
Thatsache  bestätigt,  dass  das  Pronomen  bei  den  transitiven 
Verben  eine  notwendigere  Ergänzung  bildet  als  bei  den 
intransitiven,  daher  bei  ersteren  die  grössere  Verwendung 
des  verstärkten  Pronomens.  Wenn  wir  nun  trotzdem  be- 
obachten, dass  die  einfachen  Formen  bei  transitiven  Verben 
sich  auch  in  der  Volkssprache  lange  behaupten,  so  liegt  das 
vornehmlich  an  der  steten  Wechselwirkung  von  Fällen,  wo  ein 
und  dasselbe  Verbum  bald  transitiv  bald  intransitiv  (zum  Teil 
mit  verschiedener  Bedeutung),  also  auch  ohne  Pronomen  ge- 
braucht wurde. 

Man   vergl.   hierzu   die   folgenden  Fälle  aus  dem  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert,  die  sich  leicht  beliebig  vermehren  lassen: 
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R  L.  675/15  (Disobedient  Child  301,   Marlowe,   Ovid  116) 
. . .  that  they  dysport  not  witli  noon  otJier  yonge  peple  . . . 
M.  244/25  (Appius  and  Virginia  126) 
We  tville  goo  to  dyner,   and  soo  they  wasshed  and  wente 
to  niete  . . . 

M.  480/14  (Latimer,  Sermons  108,  Marlowe,  Edward  II  209) 
.  .  .  there   came  a  damoysel   to    thc  haute  prynce  and  com- 
playned  tJiat  there  was  a  Imyghte . . . 

M.  483/32  (Lyly,  Euphues  302,  Sidney,  Areadia  9) 
. . .  h^it  at  the  laste  he  recouerd  well  he  good  surgyens. 
Four   Elements  28  (R.  R.  Doister  80,   Sidney,  Areadia  389) 

Änd  that  is  Scotland  that  joineth  him  near, 
Thersites  410 

Will  there  none  of  you  in  hattle  me  oppose? 
Bale,   Thre   Lawes  967   (Sir  Clyomon  498a,   Sidney,   Ar- 
eadia 290) 

I  wyll  not  hoive  sure,  to  soch  a  folysh  face. 
Lyly,  Euphues  193  (Sidney,  Areadia  279,  Leyc.  Corr.  332) 

. . .  she  endeauoreth  to  set  doivn  good  lawes  . . . 
Kyd,  Cornelia  246  (Sidney,  Areadia  96) 

They  'gan  retire,  where  Iiiha  was  encamp'd; 
Peele,  Arr.  19  (Greene,  Verm.  215,  Lodge,  Wounds  137) 

hut  sith  my  cunning  not  compares  with  thine, 
Peele,  Aleazar  102  (Edward  I  190,  Sidney,  Areadia  166) 

Änd  now  draw  near  . . . 
Rare  Triumphs  169  (Jack  Juggler  128)    ' 

My  lord,  I  male  no  challenge  with  offence; 
JBut  first  I  ivill  prepare  for  my  defence. 
Greene,  James  IV  156  (Tancred  and  Gismonda  72) 
Guid  hnight,  I  grant  thy  suit  .  First  I  suhmit, 
And  humble  crave  a  pardon  of  your  Grace. 
Greene,  Menaphon  36  (Misfortunes  of  Arthur  337) 
thus  did  the  poore  shepheard  hathe  in  a  Jcinde  of  hlisse . . . 
Marlowe,  Taraburlaine  445 

We  yeeld  vnto  thee,  happie  Tamburlaine. 
ib.  2873 

Arme,  dread  Soueraign,  and  my  noble  Lords! 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  12 
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Marlowe,  Faust  II  756 

Keepe  further  from  me  0  thou  iUiterate,  and  vnlearned 
Hostler. 

Sidney,  Arcadia  225 

Änd  so  Pyrocles  taJcing  Ms  Urne  .  . .  separated  somewhat 
from  the  rest . . . 

Three  Ladies  260  (Dämon  and  Pithias  53) 
therefore  mähe  ready. 

Three  Lords  419  Ladies,  unmash! 

ib.  Unveil,  I  say  ... 

ib.  431  Unmash,  Love. 

etc.     etc. 

Dass  im  Einzelnen  noch  Gründe  mancherlei  Art  hinzu- 
kommen, ist  bereits  oben  bei  gesondert  betrachteten  Verben 
hervorgehoben,  so  bei  to  content,  to  recomand  und  anderen. 

Man  vergl.  auch  Fälle  der  Aufforderung  wie: 

New  Custom  41 

Content,  in  faith,  thither  with  speed  let  us  hie. 

Lyly,  Euphues  142 

. . .  let  vs  endeauour  euery  one  to  amend  one . . . 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  128 

Come,  ladies,  come,  let  us  prepare  to  pray. 

Jack  Straw  408 

Let  me  now  to  your  counsel  recommend, 
wo    ein   in    der    älteren    Zeit   erfordertes   doppeltes   us   (me) 
als  euphonisch  unschön  vermieden  wurde. 

2.  Die  intransitiven  ursprünglich  mit  refl.  Dativ  kon- 
struierten Verben  zeigen  gegenüber  den  transitiven  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert  in  der  Regel  keine  Verbindung  mit  einem 
Pronomen,  zeigen  sie  eine  solche,  was  je  nach  dem  betr. 
Verbum  seltener  oder  häufiger  ist,  so  ist  es  meist  mit  dem 
einfachen,  ungleich  seltener  mit  dem  verstärkten  Pronomen. 

Der  Haupterklärungsgrund  ist  darin  zu  suchen,  dass  bei 
den  intransitiven  Verben  das  Pronomen  weniger  als  Reflexiv 
empfunden  wurde  und  entbehrlich  war. 

Ein  weiterer  Einzelgrund  liegt  auch  in  der  Vermeidung 
des  Zusammentreffens  zweier  Pronomina,  ein  Fall,  der 
beim  Imperativ  (cf.  §  97  f.)  leicht  eintreten  konnte;  vgl.  z.  B.: 
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Digby  Mysteries  103/1279  Dmcth  ge  nat,  my  lorcl . . . 
Heywood,  P.  P.  382 

Btit  doubt  you  not  I  will  now  do 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  34 

Fair  Bethsabe,  sit  thou,  and  sigh  no  more; 
Marlowe,  Edward  11  181 

Here,  Mortimer,  sit  thou  in  Edwards's  throne; 
Mucedorus  282  Then  lie  thou  down  and  die. 

Bezeichnung  des  reciproken  Verhältnisses. 

Vorbemerkung. 
§  185. 
Von  den  untersuchten  Quellen  erweisen  sich  besonders 
ergiebig  für  das  reciproke  Pronomen  im  15.  Jahrhundert  der 
Morte  Darthure,  nicht  allein  wegen  seines  Umfanges,  viel- 
mehr vor  allem  deshalb,  weil  die  Schilderung  zahlloser  Ritter- 
einzelkämpfe  der  Ausbreitung  des  reciproken  Pronomens 
weitesten  Spielraum  gewährte.  Es  darf  also  nicht  auffällig 
erscheinen,  wenn  gerade  dieses  Denkmal,  das  daher  die  ver- 
schiedenen Spielarten  des  reciproken  Pronomens  am  besten 
repräsentiert,  ein  grosses  Contingent  unserer  Belege  liefern  wird. 

§  186. 

I.  Entwickoliing  des  reciproken  Pronomens  seit  dem  Ae. 

Im  ae.  und  me.  werden  wie  bezw.  ceghwaeder,  wgper  in 
Verbindung  mit  üäer  zur  Bezeichnung  des  reciproken  Verhält- 
nisses verwandt  und  zwar  in  den  syntaktisch  erforderliehen 
vollen  Formen;  jedoch  verliert  öäer  seine  Flexion  seit  dem 
FrUhmittelenglischen. 

Die  Art  der  Bezeichnung  kann   nun   eine   zweifache  sein: 

Fall  1:  Der  Satz  wird  durch  ein  beliebiges  im  Plural 
stehendes  Subjekt  eingeleitet  und  die  beiden  Pronomina  folgen 
nach  dem  Verb,  ielc  im  Nominativ,  öcter  in  dem  entsprechenden 
Casus  obliquus. 

Das  Verbum  richtet  sich  entweder  nach  dem  den  Satz 
einleitenden  Subjekt  im  Plural,  z.  B  :  ae.  Hi  civöedon  cBlc  tö 
ödrum,  Mark.  4/11. 
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me.  Thei  swsren  eck  to  öther  B.  Gen.  26,  31; 
oder,  indem   dieses   absolut  vorangestellt  wird,  nach  celc: 
ae.  fjä  cnyhtas  heMold  Jieora  cBlc  öäerne  Job.  13/22. 
Fall  2:    wie    (öegliwaeäer,   cegper)    beginnt    den    Satz    als 
einziges  Subjekt  und  öä:er  folgt  im  Casus  obliquus, 

Z.  B.:  ae.  (Bghwaeäer  öäerne  earme  hepeJite  An.  1017. 
me.  Elk  man  rcBuede  öder  Lag.  4038. 

II.  Fortentwickelung  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert. 

1.  Im  15.  Jahrhundert. 

§187. 
a)  Erster  Fall. 

Die  P.  L.  weisen  nur  einen  Beleg  auf: 
601/341  .  .  for  we  he  eyther  of  us  werye  of  other. 
Dagegen  zeigt  der  Morte  Darthure  durch   mannigfache 
Variationen,  welche  Möglichkeiten  zum  Ausdruck  des  reciproken 
Verhältnisses   in   damaliger  Zeit   vorhanden   waren.     Für  each 
bez.  either  tritt  einzeln  auch  eueryche  und  one  ein. 

a)  other  ist  Objekt  des  Verbs: 

M.  25/22  . . .  Jiotv  they  smote  ecJie  other . . . 

83/17  . . .  /  wil  wel  said  Balan  that  we  do  and  we  wil 
helpe  ecke  other . . . 

142/31  . . .  and  they  brysed  their  helmes  and  their  hau- 
berkes  and  wounded  eyther  other ... 

238/35  . . .  they  graunted  eyther  other  to  rest . . . 

97/20  Soo  they  went  vnto  hataüle  ageyne  and  wounded 
eueryche  other  dolefully  . . . 

etc.    etc. 

ß)  other  ist  von  einer  Präposition  abhängig: 

Diese  Fälle  zeigen,  dass  die  beiden  das  reciproke  Ver- 
hältnis ausdruckenden  Pronomina  noch  nicht  zu  einem  Begriffe 
verschmolzen  sind,  weil  sonst  die  Präposition  vor  beide  treten 
würde: 

M.  14/17  (besonders  charakteristisch) 

How  syr  gawayn  and  syr  Gareth  fought  eche  ayenst  other, 
and  how  they  knewe  eche  other . . . 
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M.  48/32  ...  so  they   tooJc  them  in  theyre  armes  and  made 
grete  ioye  ecke  of  other. 

M,  704/18  ...thenne  lete  they  renne  eche  to  other... 

M.  70/38  . . .  they  met  so  hard  either  in  others  sheldes  .  . 

M.  561/23  . . .  Jhesu  send  yow  Joye  eyther  of  other . . . 

M.  301/14  . . .  and  soo  they  tooh  theyr  leue  one  fro  thother ... 

Anni. :  Einige  Male  zeigt  sich  auffallender,  doch  leicht  erklärlicher, 
Weise  nur  other  für  each  (either  etc.)  other: 

M.  51/36  And  how  they  sware  that  for  wele  nor  ivoo  they  shold  not 
leue  other . . . 

M.  60/15  . . .  they  wold  neuer  faule  other . . . 
M.  97/8  .  . .  they  smote  other  in  the  sheldes . . . 

M.  337/14  Soo  they  rode    to  gyder,   and  vnfiorsed  other,  and  torned 
theier  sheldes  . . . 

M.  479/20  So  bothe  the  kynge  Bagdemagus  and  the  kyng  of  North- 
galys  party  hurlcd  to  other,  and  thenne . . . 

Diese  Fälle  sind  durch  Con  tarn  in  ation  entstanden,  wir  können  sie 
uns  durch  folgende  Gleichung  veranschaulichen: 
They  vnhorsed  eche  other 
Eche  vnhorsed  other 
They  vnhorsed  other 
Im  Reynard  wird  nur  eche  (to,  of  etc.)  other  gebraucht  34, 109  etc. 


§  188. 
b)  Zweiter  Fall. 

Er  bietet  nichts  besonders  auffälliges.     Die  verschiedenen 
Möglichkeiten  mögen  durch  einige  Beispiele  erläutert  werden: 

M.  24/59  . . .  how  they  faught  and  eche  had  almoost  slayne 
other  .  .  . 

M.  116/23  . . .  and  eyther  salewed  other . . . 

M.  688/14  . . .  and  eueryche  comforted  other . . . 

M.  53/26  Soo  on  the  morn  whan  eyther  hoost  sawe  other  . . . 

M.  238/25  . . .  they  were  so  amased  that  eyther  tooh  others 
swerd  in  stede  of  his  owne. 

P.  L.  747/118  . . .  iche  off  yowe  is  moche  beholten  to  other; 
M.  68/20  . . .  and  eyther  wepte  vpon  other. 
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2.  Im  16.  Jahrhundert. 

§  189. 
a)  Erster  Fall. 

Das  16.  Jahrh.  charakterisiert  sich  dadurch,  dass  either  in 
dieser  Verbindung  mit  other  selten  wird  (z.  B.:  Egerton  Pap.  231, 
Marl.,  Fragm.  302),  dass  dafür  aber  das  im  M.  nur  einmal 
(301/15  als  one  thother)  belegte  one  +  other  {the  other,  another) 
ausserordentlich  an  Ausdehnung  gewinnt  und  gleichwertig  mit 
each  other  gebraucht  wird,  gleichwertig  auch  insofern,  als 
nicht  etwa  ein  Unterschied  zwischen  each  other  (2  Personen) 
und  one  another  (mehr  als  2  Personen)  gemacht  wird,  was  von 
zahlreichen  Beispielen  folgende  besonders  frappant  beweisen: 
Marlowe,  Hero  and  Leander  37 

Both  in  each  other's  arms  chain'd  as  they  lay. 
ib.  53 

Two  constant  lovers  heing  join'd  in  one, 
Yielding  to  one  another,  yield  to  none. 
ib.  100 
They  (the  waves)  lov'd  Leander  so,  in  yroans  they  hrake 
When  they  came  near  htm;  and  such  space  did  take 
'Twixt  one  another,  loath  to  issue  on, 
That  in  their  shallow  furrows  earth  was  shown, 
ib.  101  Where  tears  in  hillows  did  each  other  chase; 
Präpositionen   treten,   wie  im  15.  Jahrb.,   unmittelbar  vor 
other,  doch  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  schon  häufig  vor  one  another, 
each  other: 

Lyly,  Euphues  296 

. . .  yet  will  they  not  meddle  in  each  other  ofßce. 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  54 

That  nestle  dose  in  one  another' s  necJc: 
Zahlreiche   belege  bei  Marlowe,   Hero  26,  37,  53  etc.     Wie 
sich  hieraus  ergiebt,   begann  man  also,   die  beiden  Pronomina 
zu  einem  Begriff  zu  verschmelzen. 

Anm. :  lieber  die  Frage,  other  mit  oder  ohne  bestimmten  oder 
unbestimmten  Artikel,  ist  folgendes  zu  bemerken: 

In  der  Verbindung  each,  everych,  either  4-  other  ist  der  Artikel  im 
Ae.  wegen  der  Flexionsendungen  unnötig,  ist  später  nicht  eingeführt  und 
steht  auch  im  15.  imd  lö.  Jahrh.  nicht,  bis  auf  zwei  Fälle  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia : 
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220  ...and  so  for  a  time  parted  those  friends,  euch  crying  to 
the  other; 

451  hoto  much  that  discord  foul  hath  stain'd 

Both  our  estates,  ivhilc  each  the  other  did  deprave, 
die  sich  aber  als  spätere  Analogiefurmen  zu  denen  von  one  +  the  other 
erweisen; 

In  der  Verbindung  one  +  other  zeigte  sich  schon  im  M.  .'»01/ 14  der 
bestimmte  Artikel,  doch  ist  seit  der  I.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunders,  wo 
one  +  other  eine  grössere  Verbreitung  fand  (s  o.)  unbestimmter  Artikel 
+  other  also  another  durchaus  vorherrschend,  the  other  erscheint  z.  B. : 
R.  A. ,  Schoolemaster  88 ,  Dämon  and  Pithias  24 ,  Marprelate  Epistle  25, 
Leycester  Correspondence  361,  besonders  häufig  und  mehr  als  another 
nur  im  Euphues,  z.  B. :  As  they  wer  thus  plesauntly  conferring  the  one 
with  the  other ...  ib.  43,  46  etc. ; 

Relativ  häufig  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  z.  B.: 

\0...the  nightingales  striving  one  with  the  other...  ib.  11,  87  etc. 

One  +  other  ohne  jeden  Artikel  fand  sich  niemals;  zur  Erklärung 
cf.  Abbot  4}  88. 

§  190. 
b)  Zweiter  Fall. 

Auch  hier  dringt  one  -]-  other  auf  Kosten  von  either  -\- 
other  vor;  doch  nimmt  dieser  Fall  überhaupt  stark  ab: 

G.  G.  Needle  193  The  puddings  cannot  lie  still,  each  one 
over  other  tumhleth. 
Marlow^e,  Hero  51 

Each  limh  help^d  other  to  put  on  disgrace: 
Fl.  (Balladen)  196/31 

The  Perssj/  and  the  Dowglas  mette 
That  ether  of  other  was  fayne 
Gorboduc  1729 

One  Mnsman  shall  hereaue  an  other s  life; 
Sidney,   Arcadia  220  . . .  and   so  for  a  time  parted  those 
friends,  each  crying  to  the  other; 

Anhang. 

§  191. 
Ersatz  des  reciproken  Pronomens  durch  together. 
Vielfach  im  Morte  Darthure,  vereinzelt  in  einigen  Denk- 
mälern des  16.  Jahrh.,  bietet  sich  uns  die  auf  den  ersten  Blick 
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auffällige  Erscheinnng,  dass  together  die  Stelle  des  reciproken 
Pronomens  vertritt: 

M.  82/36  (308/18,  336/11,  707/25) 
. . .  they  putte  of  her  helmes  and  hyssed  to  gyders . . . 
M.  338/11 

And  thenne  they  sware  to  gyders  that  none  of  hem  shold 
neuer  fyghte  ageynst  other . . . 
M.  725/19  (771/33,  854/13) 

, . .  and  so  they  loued  to  gyder  more  hotter  than  they  did 
to  fore  hand . . . 

M.  763/13  . . .  and  there  they  aduysed  to  gyders  to  mähe  a 
party . . . 

M.  401/20  . . .  they  encountred  to  gyders  with  grete  speres . . . 

Calisto  and  Melibaea  74 

And  thus  they  meet  and  embrace  together. 

Tyndale,  Joh.  15  17 

This  commaunde  I  you,  that  ye  loue  to  gether. 

(Auth,  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  one  another) 

Diese  Verwendung  von  together  war  also  bis  in  die  erste 
Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrh.  gebräuchlich:  sie  wird  erklärlich,  wenn 
man  erwägt,  dass  thatsächlich  in  manchen  Fällen  sowohl  each 
other  wie  together  denkbar  ist,  da  die  Begriffe  der  Gegen- 
seitigkeit und  des  Zusammen s  sich  teils  berühren,  teils  in 
einander  übergehen,  vgl.  M.  412/11  thenne  shalle  yc  and  I  doo 
hataille  to  gyders  .  . .  (dann  werdet  ihr  und  ich  zusammen 
d.  h.  gegen  einander  kämpfen). 

Weiterentwickelung. 

Shakspere  steht  in  Bezug  auf  Fall  1.  auf  dem  Stand- 
punkt der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrh.  (Abbot  §  88). 

Im  weiteren  Verlauf  der  engl.  Sprachgeschichte  (noch 
nicht  im  17.  Jahrh.,  cf  Franz  400  sowie  Oxf.  Dict.  unter  each) 
sind  each  other  und  one  another  zu  einem  Begriff  geworden,  so 
dass  Präpositionen  vor  each  bez.  one  treten;  either  -f  other 
ist  noch  1677  und  1867  im  Oxf  Dict.  belegt. 
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§192. 

Verstärkung  von  my  seif  etc.  durch  own. 

Schon  seit  ae.  Zeit  (Koch  §  323,  vgl.  auch  Wtilfing  §  253) 
können  die  Possessiva  durch  Hinzusetzung  von  own  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  gesteigert  werden;  es  ist  daher  nicht  zu  ver- 
wundern, dass  diese  Verstärkung  alsbald  auch  auf  my  selfeta. 
tibertragen  wurde. 

Diese  Erscheinung,  die  wir  in  unseren  Texten  des  15.  Jh. 
nur  vereinzelt  beobachteten  (Fox  118 .. .  I  haue  ynowh  to  doo 
with  myn  owne  seif),  gelangt  erst  erst  im  16.  Jahrh.  in  der 
Literatur  zu  weiterer  Verbreitung  und  muss,  wie  folgende 
Auswahl  von  Belegen  auch  zeigen  wird,  als  besonders  der 
Volkssprache  angehörend  bezeichnet  werden;  in  hervorragendem 
Masse  findet  sie  sich  in  Tyndale's  Bibel,  wenn  wir  sie  dann 
weiter  häufig  in  theol.  Schriften  und  Predigten  bemerken, 
so  ist  das  aus  dem  mächtigen  Einfluss  der  Bibelsprache 
heraus  erklärlich. 

Fl.  (Volksbücher)  289/1 

Wherfore  it  is  good  for  euerye  man  to  helpe  hys  owne 
seife  in  tyme  of  neede . . . 

ib.  326/20  . . .  and  tJie  gentlewoman  his  wyf  did  anoynte 
Ms  legges  her  owne  seife  . . . 

Tyndale,  Vorwort  zu  Matth.  (Vorwort  zu  Rom.  p.  5) 

Fyrst  Matthew  . . .  was  one  ofChristes  Äpostles. . .  and  heard 
his  owne  seife  all  most  all  that  he  wrote. 

Job.  5/30  I  can  of  myne  owne  seife  do  nothyng:  (Auth. 
Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  of  myself) 

2,  Cor.  8/5  l)ut  gaue  their  owne  selues  fyrst  to  the  Lorde . . 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso) 

1.  Peter  2/24  which  his  own  seife  bare  our  synnes  in  his 
hody  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers.  Who  his  own  seif.) 

Joy,  Ap.  36  our  own  selues, 

ib.  50  my  nown  seife, 

Latimer,  Sermons  32  his  owne  seife 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  164  . . .  excepte  the  faulte  he  onely  in  youre 
owne  seife  . .  . 

Jacob  and  Esau  208  mine  owne  seif  ib  260  thine  own  seife, 
ib.  263  his  otvn  seif 
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G.  G.  Needle  255  mine  own  seif, 

J.  Juggler  135 

He  is  even  I  mine  own  seif  witJiout  any  fail! 

ib.  1 18  Even  mg  very  own  seif  it  was. 

R.  R.  Doister  16,  Lyly,  Euphues  232,  Sidney,  Astrophel 
and  Stella  38/7,  Arcadia  144,  543,  Puttenham  286,  Mario we, 
Ovid  121,  Jack  Straw  410,  Leycester  Correspondence  417  my 
none  seife,  Barnfield,  Poems  36  thine  owne  seife. 

Weiterentwickelung. 

Shakspere  ist  diese  jetzt  veraltete  (nur  in  der  Bibel,  s.  o.) 
Konstruktion  noch  ganz  bekannt  (Schmidt  Sh.  Lex.  unter  seif), 

§  193. 

Seif  als  Substantivum. 
Muss  schon  in  den  Fällen,  wo  zwischen  my  (thy  etc.)  und 
seif  ein  own  zur  Verstärkung  eingeschoben  wird,  seif  als  Sub- 
stantiv (dieses  schon  me.,  cf.  Mätzner  I,  321)  gefasst  werden, 
so  ist  das  auch  da  der  Fall,  wo 

1.  Ein  oder  mehrere  andere  Wörter  zu  näherer 
Bestimmung  zwischen  my  (thy  etc.)  und  seif  treten. 
Dieser  Gebrauch  ist  bei  Shakspere  ganz  gewöhnlich  (Abbot 
§  20  p.  30)  und  noch  heute  üblich  (cf.  Flügel,  Dict.  unter  seif). 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  356  my  dear  seif  Spanish  Tragedy  31  your 
gracious  seif,  ib.  93  thy  conquer'd  seif,  ib.  128  my  dying  seif, 
Cornelia  179  your  so  worthy  seif,  ib.  180  my  poor  seif, 

Greene  Menaphon  51  your  sweete  seife, 

Marlowe,  Ovid  166  their  drunken  selves, 

Marlowe  III,  4  Dedication  of  Richard  Blunt. 

...  7  present  the  same  to  your  most  favourahle  allowance, 
offering  my  utmost  seif  now  and  ever  to  he  ready  at  your 
worship's  disposing: 

Sidney,  Arcadia  Dedication  Your  dear  seif  ib.  162  her 
dear  seif  ib.  466  our  mortal  and  eorruptihle  selves,  ib.  711 
Their  sugred  selves,  Apologie  47  his  inward  seife 

etc 
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2.  Bei  der  Verbindung  Substantiv  +  seif  ersteres 
in  den  Genitiv  tritt. 

Jacob  and  Esau  190 
Sometimes  Esau's  seif  will  faint  fordrinh  and  meat, 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  336 

Yea,  fortune's  seif  in  this  afflicted  aase 
Exacts  a  pain  for  long-continned  pomp. 

Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  9/13  Cupids  seif  ib.  35/6 
Beasons  seif  ib.  38/7  Loues  owne  seife,  ib.  52/10  Stellas  seife, 
ib.  73/14  Angers  seife,  ib.  103/14  honours  seife, 

Sidney  Arcadia  50  Parthenia's  seif,  ib.  140  a  man's  seif, 
ib.  145  a  man's  own  seif  ib.  551  Philoclea's  seif  Kyd,  Jero- 
nimo  372  Andrea's  seif,  Marlowe,  Hero  80  Love's  seif; 

vgl.  auch  noch:  Barniield,  Poems  40 
And  her  seife  more   worth  than  all  the  wealth  shee  possessed; 
Seife?  indeed  such  a  seife,  as  thundring  Jone . . .  could  finde  in 
his  hart  to  he  hushand. 

3.  Einige  andere  Fälle  der  substantivischen  Ver- 
wendung von  seif  ohne  nähere  Bestimmung  erklären  sich 
durch  die  Umgebung: 

Kyd,  Jeronimo  373 

Bei.:  Welcome,  my  life's  seif- form,  dear  Von  Andrea. 
Ale:  My  words  iterated  give  thee  as  much: 

Welcome,  my  seif  of  seif 
Angry  Women  288 

You  are  myself!  when  seif  sees  fault  in  seif 
Seif  is  sin-obstinate,  if  seif  amend  not: 

A  nm.  1 :  Dass  auch  in  my  seif,  thy  seif  etc.  seif  noch,  als  Substantiv 
gefasst  wurde,  geht  abgesehen  von  der  (wenn  auch  traditionellen)  Schreibung 
in  zwei  Worten  auch  noch  aus  Beispielen  wie: 
Bale,  Promises  290 

Sweet  Lord,  the  promise  that  thyself  hath  made  me 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  59 

Cum  hether,  my  frynde;  stand  nere:  ys  thy  seife  he? 
Lyly,  Galathea24l 
Thou  hast  told  what  I  am  in  uttering  what  thyselfe  is:  hervor. 

Anm.  2.:  Hierher  gehören  eine  Anzahl  von  Fällen,  die  in  der  ver- 
schiedenartigsten Weise  vermittelst  des  Reflexiv-  und  auch  des  Per- 
sonalpronomens das  deutsche  „Ich"  in  Verwendungen  wie  ,,mein 
zweites  ich,  mein  anderes  ich,  etc.  wiedergeben: 
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Kyd,  Jeronimo  354 

Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  seif? 
Spanish  Tragedy  49 

No,  he  is  as  trusty  as  my  second  seif. 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  526 

...  I  loved  thee  as  my  second  seif 
Dämon  and  Pithias  45 

A  my  Dämon,  another  mysclf  shall  I  forego    hee? 
Sapphisches  Gedicht  von  Studenten  ed.  Flügel,  Anglia  XIII,  458 
Nowe  my  seife  euer  to  my  seife  auoucheth 
That  thi  seif  euer  is  an  other  my  seife 
To  thy  seife  therfore  as  an  alter  Idem 

I  do  comande  me. 
Dass  man  hierbei  zum  Teil  an  das  lateinische  dachte,  zeigen   die 
Briefe  Elisabeths,  wo  p.  15  direct  auch  alter  ego  gebraucht  ist; 

Sidney,  Arcadia  2  36  . . .  I  needed  envy  no  farther  for  the  chief  com- 
fort  of  mortality,  to  leavc  another  ones-self  after  me . .  . 

Fälle  mit  dem  Personalpronomen. 

Jack  Juggler  144 

I  shrew  me,  if  I  drank  any  more  than  twice  to-day, 

Till  I  met  even  noio  with  that  other  I. 

And  ivith  Mm  I  supped  and  drunk  truly; 
ib.  14"  But  the  other -I  knave  had  me  by  the  pate; 
ib.  Until  that  other  I  was  gone, 

ib.  150      I  have  had  beating  enough  for  one  day: 

That  a  mischief  take  the  other-me  Careaway! 

ib.  But  I  marvel  greatly,  by  om  Lord  Jesus, 

How  he-I  escaped,  I-me  beat  me  thus; 
And  is  not  he-I  an  unkind  knave, 
That  icoll  no  more  pity  an  myself  have? 

Lyly,  Euphues48 

. . .  that  a  frend  is  .  . .  at  al  times  an  other  I. 

§  194. 

Ms  seif,  their  selves. 

1.  Ms  seif. 

Das  analogisch  zu  myself,  thyself,  wo  man  my  für  das 
Possessivpronomen  hielt,  gebildete  (und  noch  heute  nicht  blos 
in  der  Vulgärsprache  übliche  [cf.  Franz,  Engl.  Stud.  XII,  225, 
Zupitza,  Archiv  84,  181,  Baumann  XCVII,])  Ms  seif  ist  im  15. 
und  16.  Jahrh.  mehrfach  zu  belegen,  war  also  recht  gebräuchlich. 
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P.  L.  617/365 

. . .  hecause  of  the  sadnes  and  good  dysposysion  of  Ms 
sylfe  and  hys  wyfe ... 

Rutland  Papers  22 

. . .  and  after  the  Cardinall  Jiath  comoned  his  seif,  he . .  . 
shall  turne  hymself  to  the  King  .  .  . 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  98 
Of  that  he  hath  tolde  hys  seife  is  the  very  grounde. 

Three  Lawes  1629 

Hys  seife  maye  do  that . . . 

ib.  1761  Where  Christ  hys  seif  is  . . . 

Marlowe  III,  4  Dedication  of  Edward  Blunt 

for,  since  his  seif  had  been  accustomed  thereunto,  it  would 
prove  more  agreeable  . . . 

Marprelate,  Epistle  14 
. . .  if  he  doth  not  but  alloweth  it,  and  his  seife  practized  it: 

ib.  15  Now  the  question  is,  whom  Sir  Peter  his  seife  nowe 
alloweth  to  be  this  bounsing  priest? 

ib.  Änd  brother  John,  did  Sir  Peter  his  seife  in  deede 
practize  this  authoritie? 

lieber  his  own  seif  cf.  §  192. 

2.  their  selves. 

Analogisehe  Formen  nach  myself  thyself  his  seif  weisen 
unsere  Texte  des  15.  Jahrb.  nicht  auf,  dagegen  manchmal  im 
16.  Jahrhundert: 

Tyndale,  Luk.  1/2  .  .  .  euen  as  they  declared  them  vnto  vs, 
which  from  the  biginnyng  sawe  them  theyr  seines,  and  tvere 
minister s  at  the  doyng:  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  über- 
haupt andere  Wendung). 

Suppl.  to  Henry  VIII.  30 

.  .  .  yet  they  their  seife  will,  by  their  fryndes,  mähe  impor- 
tunate  sute  .  .  . 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  44  (69,  101) 

.  .  .  /  maruell  that  you  do  not  remembre  howe  that  the  IX 
muses  their  seife  .  .  .  wer  put  to  norse  to  a  lady  called  Euphe- 
mis  ... 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  97 
.  .  .  but  liking  it  well  their  selues,  they  thought .  .  . 
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§  195. 
Ersatz  von  one's  seif. 

Die  reflexive  Beziehung  auf  eine  unbekannte  Person 
wird,  bevor  one's  seif  auftritt,  teils  durch  himself,  z.  B.: 

ß.  A.,  Schoolemaster  111 

But  do  dwell  in  Epitomes  and  booJces  of  common  places, 
and  not  to  binde  himself e  dailie  hy  orderlie  studic,  io  reade 
with  all  diligence  .  .  .  maheth  so  many  seeming,  and  sonburnt 
Ministers  as  we  haue  . . . 

teils  durch  a  man's  seif  ausgedrückt: 

Tyndale,  Vorwort  p.  5  . . .  submittinge  of  a  mans  seife  vnto 
the  congregacion  of  Christ. 

Sidney,  Ap.  30 

.  .  .  which  Stands,  (as  I  thinJce)  in  the  Jcnowledge  of  a  mans 
seife  .  .  . 

Arcadia  140 
Tush,   tush,   Said  nature,   this  is  all  but  a  trifte,  a  man's  seif 
Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  as  he  orsereth  his  heart. 

§  196. 
Myself  etc.  als  Subjekt. 
Seitdem   sich    die    Formen   myself,    thyself  etc.    als   Ver- 
stärkungen fesgesetzt  hatten,   konnten   sie   auch  als  Vertreter 
der  Personalpronomina  gebraucht  werden,  z.  B.: 
Laj.  B.  5990  Heom  seif  nömen  hire  Und. 
Dieser  Gebrauch   ist  noch  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrh.  erhalten, 
wenn   auch   in   letzterem   die  Fälle  mit  beigefügtem  Personal- 
pronomen überwiegen,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  159/214  .  .  .  and  hymselff  had  non  deserved  .  .  . 
ib.  465/124  hym  seif  is  elerJc  convicte  .  .  . 
Bale,  Promises  293  . . .  thyself  cannot  say  nay. 
Joy,  Ap.  19 

. .  .  sith  himselfe  is  not  so  exquysitely  sene  thereyn. 
Gorboduc  1525 
Yea  though  them  seines  haue  sene  depe  death  and  blond 
Lyly,  Galathea  231  ...  because  my seife  am  a  virgine  . . . 
Campaspe  141  . . .  /  know  not  what  my  seife  am! 
Udall,  State  17  . . .  because  your  selues  cannot  so  doe  . . . 
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Demonstr.  21  .  . .  and  themselues  confesse  that  he  is  . . . 
Marlowe,  Dido  378 

Myself  ivill  see  they  shall  not  trouble  ye: 
Peele,  Arr.  46  . . .  myself  tJiy  bau  will  he; 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  268 

Fronia:  Wliat  rage  is  this? 
Guenevera:  Such  as  himself  shall  nie. 
etc.        etc. 

§  197. 
seif  für  himself  etc. 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ist  als  Nachklang  ae.  und  me, 
Brauches  (Koch  §  334)  auch  noch  das  einfache  seif  für  him- 
self etc.  üblich.  Zur  Erhaltung  dieser  Ausdrucksweise  im  15. 
und  16.  Jahrh.  haben  vor  allem  die  zu  dieser  Zeit  zahlreichen 
Fälle  beigetragen,  in  denen  seif  als  Substantiv  zu  dem  zu- 
gehörigen im  Genitiv  stehenden  Substantiv  zu  fassen  ist 
(cf.  §  193,  2),  und  wo  das  Genitiv -5  und  das  von  seif  in  der 
Umgangssprache  in  einander  tibergingen  und  phonetisch  that- 
sächlich  zu  einem  einzigen  s  wurden. 

P.  L.  97/130  And  if  the  comyng  thider  of  our  persone  seif 
shuld  he  to  plesir  of  hir ... 

Fl.  (Th.  More)  219/7  ...iver  it  not  that  the  matter  seife 
of  reason  doeth  require  it. 

Latimer,  Ploughers  36 

. . .  hut  the  deuyll . . .  hroughte  the  people  to  worshyp  the 
serpente  seif . . . 

ib.  none  he  so  folishe  to  do  it  to  the  flocke  or  stone  or  to 
the  Jmage  seife  . . . 
R.  R.  Doister  83 

Roister  Doister  seife  your  wotver  is  with  hym  too. 
Jacob  and  Esau  236 

God  Almighty  seif  may  wet  his  finger  therein. 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  102/5 
Hotv  doth  the  coullour  fade  of  those  vermillion  [d^es 
Wich  Nature  seif  did  mähe  and  seif  engrafuje  the  same? 
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Marlowe,  Lucan  200 

The  fathers  selves  leap'd  from  their  seats . . . 
Sidney,  Arcadia  707 

Th'epistle  seif  such  kind  of  words  it  had; 
Leycester  Correspondenee  335 
. . .  yet  am  I  content  to  he  judged  herin  hy  her  highnes  seif . . . 
Barnfield,  Poems  13 

With  Cyparissus  seife  thou  shalt  compare 
For  gins  and  wyles,  the  Oosels  to  heguile; 
Diese    Ausdrucksweise    noch    zahlreich    bei    S  p  e  n  s  e  r 
(Günther  64). 

Demonstrativpronomen. 

§198. 
seif  im  Sinne  von  same. 
Seif  im  Sinne   von  same  war  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert 
üblich,  wenn  auch  nicht  sehr  verbreitet. 
Rutland  Papers  4 

. . .  which  is  called  the  evyn  or  the  vigill  of  the  coronacion, 
and  the  seif  daye  of  coroncion .  .  . 
Tyndale,  Matth.  8/13 

And  his  servaunt  was  healed  the  seife  honre.    (Auth.  Vers, 
und  Rev.  Vers,  seif  same). 
Heywood,  P.  P.  345 

Wherefore  I  went  myself  to  the  seif  thing 
Joy,  Ap.  11 

.  .  and  so  the  seife  sacrifice  offred  vp  for  the  synne  .  . 
Lyly,  Euphues  129 

.  .  .  euen  in  the  seife  said  moment  H  is  hörne . . . 
Marlowe,  Faust  11 2068 
Ät  which  seife  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fre, 

Anm.:  Auch  seü/"  wird  verstärkt: 

Tyndale,  Rom.  2/3 

For  thou  that  iudgest  doest  euen  the  same  seife  thinges . . .  (Auth. 
Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  nur  the  same) 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  126 

For  that  shafte  tvhiche  one  yeare  for  a  man  is  to  lyghte  and  scudd- 
inge,  for  the  same  seife  man  the  next  yeare  may  chaunce  to  he  to  heue 
and  hobblynge. 
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Fl.  (Vorwort  zur  Conf.  Amantis)  303/54 

.  .  .  he  and  Goiver  were  bothe  of  one  seife  tyme . . . 
Gorboduc  41 1  In  one  seife  purpose  clo  1  sfAll  abide. 
Marlowe,  Faust  560 

Hell  hos  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscrib'd 

In  one  seife  place  ... 

Marlowe,  Ilero  19 

And,  like  a  planet  moving  several  wnys 

At  one  seife  instant,  she,  poor  soul,  assays . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  162 

Wfiere  by  Ins  words  his  self-like  case  he  knew. 

Puttenham  209 
. . .  when  one  and  the  seife  word  doth  begin  and  end  many  verses  in  sute  . . . 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Dieser  Gebrauch  von  seif  findet  sich  noch  bei  Shakspere 
(Abbot  §  20),  stirbt  dann  aber  aus. 


§  199.     this  flir  tJiese. 

Die  Erklärung-  ist  schon  von  Mätzner  III,  247  gegeben  (vgl. 
auch  Morsbach,  Schriftsprache  p.  128f.).  This  ist  eine  schon 
me.  belegte,  wenn  auch  seltene,  Pluralform  und  fand  dadurch 
eine  besondere  Verbreitung,  dass  vielfach  Plurale  als  Kollektiv- 
begriffe aufgefasst  wurden.  Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  finden 
sich  zahlreiche  Beispiele  für  diesen  daher  sehr  populären  Ge- 
brauch, und  zwar  steht  this  weitaus  am  meisten  vor  Zahl- 
wörtern und  hier  wieder  meist  vor  Zahlwort  +  Zeitbe- 
stimmung, welche  ja  sehr  leicht  als  ein  Begriff  zu  fassen 
sind  und  noch  heute  zum  Teil  (vgl.  ttvelvemonth,  Twelfthnight, 
fortnight  etc.)  so  gefasst  werden.  Den  Gebrauch  von  this  hat 
ohne  Zweifel  auch  die  vielfach  nicht  konsequent  durchgeführte 
Pluralbildung  mit  s  (s.  Belege),  sowie  der  Umstand  be- 
günstigt, dass  manche  Substantive  im  Plural  Singularbe- 
deutung hatten  (vgl.  means,  pains  u.  a.,  cf.  §  200  Anm.).  Auch 
mögen  Wendungen  wie  this  ten  daifs  space  (Marlowe,  Edward  II 
282)  verglichen  mit  (Misfortunes  of  Arthur  280)  Hail,  native 
soil,  these  nine  years'  space  unseen  I  oder  this  XX  yeares  pay- 
ment  (Henslowe's  Diary  80)  nicht  ganz  ohne  Einfluss  gewesen 
sein. 

Stiidieu  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  13 
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Auswahl  von  Belegen. 

§  200. 
].    this  vor  Zahlwörtern. 
a)  this  vor  Zahlwort  +  Zeitbestimmung. 
P.  L.  462/118 

. . .  and  they  say   thys  III.  ivyTcs  came  there  neythyr  shyp 
nor  hoot  out  of  Irelond ... 
ib.  491/161  this  IL  yere, 

M.  232/16  this  two  yeres,    ib.  250/35  this  XXX  wynter, 
ib,  397/20  this  twelue  moneth, 
ib.  111  ß\  within  this  two  mylc, 
ib.  789/17  of  alle  this  seuen  yere, 
Digby  Mysteriös  132/2051 

J)e  wych  I  never  save  ]ns  XXX  wynter  and  more; 
Fl.  (Balladen)  182/106  This  seuen  yere  by  dere  worthy  god 

Ne  yede  I  so  fast  on  fote 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  67 
This  V  dayes  I  wyll  Jcepe  this  crowne  in  myn  own  hande 
World  and  Child  247 

Sut,  sirs,  when  I  ivas  seven  year  of  age, 
I  was  sent  to  the  world  to  tdke  wage, 
And  this  seven  year  I  have  been  his  page, 
Jaek  Juggler  119  desgl. 

Lyly,  Euphues  251  . . .  where  now  with-in  this  two  houres, 
we  shall  finde  tliem  in  Caunterbury. 

ib.  344  . .  .he  hath  liued  this  three  monethes  carefully . . . 
ib.  455  . . .  whose  dore  hath  not  bene  opened   this  twentie 
year  es... 

Udall,  State  10  some  of  whieh  boohes  haue  beene  extant  this 
dozen  yeres... 

Greene,  Friar  Baeon  145 

So  franMy  dealt  this  hundred  years  before: 
James  IV  114   I  shall  estramp  your  guts...that  you  no 
point  manage  this  ten  ours. 

Looking  Glass  66   . . .  thou  shalt  not   be  worth  a  horse  of 
thine  own  this  seven  year. 
Marlowe,  Faust  1204 

I  teil  thee  he  has  not  slept  this  eight  nights. 
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Jew  269  To  wJiat  tliis  ten  yeares  tribufe  will  amount, 
(Stützbeleg!,  s.  o.) 

Three  Ladies  331 
Me  sJiall  a  content  your  clebt  within  this  two  or  three  day. 
Leyeester  Correspondence  68 

This  VI  weJces  can  I  gett  no  recJwning .  ,  . 
ib.  218  . . .  what  graces  she  hath  shewed  him  thifi  Illlmonethes. 
ib.  226  this  C  yeres  tJiere  was  never  man  soc  iveahly  assisted. 
ib.  370  I  haue  hin  here  this  XV  dayes  for  monie . . . 
Jack  Straw  379 
And  yet  I  have  been  officer  this  seven  year  and  more. 
ib.  396  Myself  was  not  so  scared  this  seven  years: 

Anm.:  Hierher  sind  auch  folgende  Fälle  mit  feiv  zu  rechnen: 
P.  L.  695/44  thys  fewe  days, 
Tyndale,  Ap.  1/5 

buf,   ye  shalbe  baptised  with  the  holy  goost,   and  that  with  in   this 
feaive  dayes  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  not  many  days  hence). 
Appius  and  Virginia  136 

There  might  one  {quoth  he)  tvithin  this  few  days 
With  a  cast-net  had  given  four  knaves  great  essays, 
Briefe  James  21    Your  ambassadouris  present  dispatche  hath  mouitt 
me  to  wryt  this  feto  wordis .  . . 

etc. 

b)  this  -j-  Zahlwort  +  anderes  Substantiv. 
M.  626/2 
Soo  on  a  day  this  two  (sc.  Imyghtes)  mette  to  doo  bataill. 
Deeay  of  England  99 

Furthcrmore  it  is  to  be  consydered  what  thys  ttvelf  hundreth 
quarters  of  corne  is  able  to  do . . . 

Thersites  429    By  this  ten  bones, 
She  served  me  once. 

§201. 
2.   In  anderen  Fällen. 
P.  L.  264/367  Item,  overe  all  thys  grete  dehtes  dew  . . . 
P.  L.  612/357  Contrary  to  thys  maters,  and  all  the  com  fort.. . 
M.  579/32   But  in   this  spyryttiel   maters  he   shalle  haue 
many  his  better  . . . 

(Die  Ausgabe  von  1529  hat  these). 

13* 
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Four  Elements  32 

But  this  new  lands  found  laiely 
Been  called  America  . . . 
Marriage  of  Wit  354 

, .  .*these  fellows  will  undo  it, 

*  Old  copy:  this. 

Epigrams  by  J.  D.  (Marl.  III)  239 

Yet  this  new-fangled  youth,  made  for  *this  times, 

*  So  M.  S.  eds.  „these". 

Briefe  James  101 

. . ,  /  consider  this  strainge  effectis  . . . 
Henslowe's  Diary  113 

Be  yt  Jcnowne  unto  all  men  hy  this  presents,  that . . . 
(vgl.  ib.  114   by  these  present,   hy    thes  presentes,   hy   this 
presente,  150  these  presents  etc.). 

Anm. :  Bei  manchen  Wörtern,  die  schon  im  Plural  Singularbe- 
deutiing  angenommen  haben,  kann  this  nicht  auffallen,  so:  raeans,  by 
thismeans  Fl.  251  43,  More,  Utopia  135,  Greene,  Pinner  182,  Leyc.  Corr.  172, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  70.  (Marlowe ,  Mass.  296  a  means ,  Leycester  Correspon- 
dence  174  by  an  nother  nieanes,  Greene,  Alphonsus  HB  A  readier  means). 
news,  (Greene,  Bacon  157  But,  Thomas,  ivhat's  the  news?) 
Disobedient  Child  294 

This  news  to  me  ivas  so  great  pain. 
Greene,  Alphonsus  50  What  news  is  this! 

p  a  i  n  s ,  Introductory  Sketch  67  But  they  are  far  from  taking  this 
small  pains. 

tidings,   (Plumptou   Correspondence  49  [50]  Sir,   other  tydings  is 
none  here  as  yett.),   P.  L.  225  314    This  is  the  tydinges  that  1  have;  ib. 
452/104  Thes  is  the  last  tydyngs  that  I  knowe.  (zweideutig  nach  §45  und 
§  46),  ebenso  P.  L.  937  3S8  Thes  is  such  tydynges  as . . . 
Tyndale  Matth.  24/14 

And  this  glad  tydinges  of  the  kyngdom  shal  be  preached  in  all  the 
ivorld...  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  this  gospel  bezw.  these  good 
tidings).  Hierzu  auch  thismany:  Peele,  Edward  1 167  (Latimer,  Ploughers  28 
a  greate  meanye  of  wardes). 

Weiterentwicklung. 

This  für  these  ist  Shakspere  sehr  geläufig  (Deutsehbein 
§  66,  Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex.  1212),  allmälig  jedoch  aus  dem  muster- 
gültigen Schriftenglisch  geschwunden  und  jetzt  nur  noch  in 
der  Umgangs- und  Dialektsprache  üblich  (Franz  392  sowie 
Engl.  Stud.  XII,  226). 
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§  202. 
Wechsel  und  Verwechslung  von  tliis  und  thus. 

Für  die  Möglichkeit  eines  Wechsels  und  damit  zugleich 
auch  einer  Verwechslung  von  this  und  thus  sind  zwei  Er- 
klärungsgründe  gegeben,  ein  phonetischer  und  ein  psycho- 
logischer. 

Was  den  phonetischen  anlangt,  dem  wir  jedoch  nur 
eine  geringere  und  bedingte  Berechtigung  zuerkennen  können, 
so  haben  wir  schon  me.  mehrfach  Reime  von  u  :  l  bei  den  satz- 
tieftonigen  Wörtchen  thus  und  vs  (cf.  Heuser,  Die  me.  Legen- 
den von  St.  Editha  und  St.  Ethelreda,  Erlangen  1887  p.  llf. 
thus  :  this,  thus  :  wys,  thus  :  ys,  thus  :  hlys  etc.). 

Diese  Reime  finden  sich  fast  ausnahmslos  in  jenem  äusserst 
frei  reimenden  Denkmal,  sodass  wir  daraus  nicht  den  Schluss 
auf  eine  gleiche  Aussprache  von  this  und  thus  ziehen  möchten. 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  127 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  mighty  God  of  hosts: 
gegenüber:  New  Custom  27 

This  saith  it  in  words,  hut  he  thinketh  it  not  in  deed. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II  186 

In  saying  this,  thou  wrong'st  me,  Gaveston: 

Man  vergl.  ferner:  Udall,  Demonstr.  45  (Kapitelüberschrift) 
The   second  proposition   that  they   hold  is   thus.     (Die  zweite 
These,    welche    sie   aufstellen,    heisst    folgendermassen). 
Setzen  wir  this  =  „ist  folgende", 
sowie  Lusty  Juventus  54 

The  True  Knotvledge  of  God's  Verity,  this  my  name  doth  hight, 
(dem  Gedanken  nach  =  this  is  my  name,  eine  andere  Lesart 
hat  thus;  vgl.  auch  §  220  Anm.). 

Zu  diesem  phonetischen  Moment  kommt  ein  psycholo- 
gisches: 

In  vielen  Fällen  ist  sowohl  this  wie  thus  möglich,  und  es 
thatsächlich  also  gleichgültig,  welches  von  beiden  verwandt 
wird,  indem  nur  eine  den  Zusammenhang  nicht  störende  Mo- 
difikation des  Sinnes  eintritt,  z.  B.: 

Digby  Mysteries  187/467 

Ye  promesit  me  ye  wold  not  do  thus. 
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gegenüber:  New  Custom  27 

TMs  he  doth  for  mij  mistress  his  wife's  sake,  hy  the  rood, 
sowie  Interlude  of  Youth  9 

That  witnesseth  Holy  Scripture,  sayitig  tlius: 
Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe  30 
Dav.:  But  what  saitli  Nathan  to  his  lord  the  hing? 
Na.:  Thus  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord  the  hing: 
Lusty  Juventus  71 

You  are  to  Marne  this  me  to  challenge; 
ib.  93  /  marvel,  why  you  do  this  reprove  me; 
ib.  97  Thus  Saint  Augustine  doth  them  define, 

(eine  andere  Lesart  hat  this). 
Cambyses  211 

//"  that  wiched  vice  he  could  refrain, 
From  wasting  wine  forhear, 
A  moderate  life  he  would  frequent, 
Amending  this  his  Square. 
ib.  281     0  God,  forgive  me,  if  I  do  amiss; 

The  hing  hy  compulsion  enforceth  me  this. 
Jack  Juggler  143 

I  was  never  this  canvassed  and  tossed: 
Appius  and  Virginia  142 

Lo,  Rtimour,  this  I  run. 


§203. 

Dieser   mögliche   Wechsel   von    this   und   thus   führt    nun 
weiter  zu  einer  Verwechslung  beider: 
Heywood,  P.  P.  379 

*This  in  effect  he  told  for  truth. 
*  Thus  ed.  15(59  (eine  spätere). 
Thersites  408  *This  passeth  my  hrains; 

*  Original  hat  thus. 
Lusty  Juventus  48 

/  heshrew  their  hearts  for  serving  me  this, 
I  will  go  seeh  them,  whether  I  hit  or  miss. 
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ib.  69  This  wiU  1  convey 

My  matter,  I  say, 
Somewhat  handsomely; 
Conflict  of  Conscience  60 

The  conclusion  of  my  reason  is  this  inferred', 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  98/6 

.  .  .  but  wretch  I  am  constrained, 
Spurd  with  Loues  spurr,  this  held  and  shortly  rained 
With  Gares  hard  hand,  to  turne  and  tosse  in  theo, 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  216 

That  *thus,  your  army,  going  several  ways, 
Might  he  of  lesser  force  .  . . 

*  Old  eds.  „this". 
Dido  428 

Welcome,  siveet  child!  where  hast  thou  been  this  long? 
ib.  432  Ah,  foolish  Dido,  to  forbear  this  long!  — 
Hero  103 
And  *this  true  honoiir  from  their  love-death  sprung,  — 
*  V.  R.  „thus''. 
Epigr.  by  J.  D.  (Marl.  Bd.  III)  254 

*This  Orpheus  to  such  hearers  giveth  music, 
And  Philo  to  such  patients  giveth  physic. 
*  So  M.  S.  Eds.  „thus". 
Anm.  1:  Die  Erklärung  von  thus  much  (z.  B. :  Latimer,  Sermons  113, 
Trial  of  Treasure  27fi,  Angry  Women  297)  durch  this  much  (vgl,  Mätzner 
III,  121),  welche  durch  vorstehende  Erörterung  erneute  Bestätigung  erhält, 
wird  schliesslich  noch  gestützt  durch  folgende  Belege: 
Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  533  a 
Indeed,  my  queen,  this  much  he  told,  he  lov'd  a  lady  since  he  ivent, 
Briefe  Elizabeths  34 

although  I  miist  say  for  myselfe  this  muche,  that  the  pithe  and  effect 
of  all  you  receiued  before; 

Anm  2:  Das  in  §  202  f.  gesagte  wirft  zugleich  ein  interessantes 
Streiflicht  auf  die  Funktion  von  thus  als  Pronomen  und  Adverb  in 
nördlichen  Dialekten  (cf.  Mätzner  III,  12). 

§  204. 
this  many  a  hundred  year,  this  many  a  day. 
Diese  Konstruktion,  für  die,   soweit  wir  sehen,   bis  jetzt 
noch  keine  Belege  bekannt  waren,  scheint  erst  in  der  2.  Hälfte 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts  aufzutauchen. 
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Greene,  Alphonsiis  32 

Tlien  hend  with  speed  unto  tlie  darksome  grove, 
Where  Maliomet,  tliis  mamj  a  hundred  year, 
Hath  prophesied  unto  our  ancestors. 
ib.  51 

Call  to  your  m'md  your  predecessors'  acts, 
Whose  martial  might,  this  many  a  Jmndred  year, 
Did  Jceep  tliose  fearful  dogs  in  dread  and  awe, 
Diese   Fälle   stellen   sich   als    eine    Contamination   der 
durch    this  himdred  year  und   many   a  hundred  year  ausge- 
drückten Gedanken  dar. 

Die  folgenden  seheinen  analog  dazu  gebildet: 
Peele,  Edward  I  142 

We  have  not  seen  the  man  this  many  a  day. 
The  4to  of  1599  omits  a. 
Like  Will  to  Like  310 

..  .it  is  my  godfather  Lucifer, 
Whose  prent ice  I  have  heen  this  many  a  day. 

§  205. 
such  +  liJce. 
Die  pleonastische  Verbindung  von  such  mit  like  lässt  sich 
für  das  Ae.  und  Me.  noch  nicht  nachweisen  (Mätzner  III,  382), 
In   unseren  Texten  fand  sie  sich  erst  im  16.  Jahrhundert, 
häufiger   in    der   2.  Hälfte,   scheint   aber   in   der   ersten   doch 
schon  recht  verbreitet  gewesen  zu  sein,  z.  B.: 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  77 

.  .  .  and  suche  lyJce  myrye  trickes, 
Joy,  Ap.  38 

. .  .as  yt  is  the  comon  p>hrase  of  scripture  to  saye  spiritus 
sanctifiationis  ,  .  .  with  many  siehe  lyke. 
Latimer,  Sermons  50 

. . .  and  such  lyke  vnreasonahle  exactions . . . 
ib.  89  . . .  tliese,  or  suche  other  lyke  tvere  hys  wordes  . . . 
E.  A.,  Toxophilus  87  Such  lyke  hattet . . . 
Schoolemaster  156 

I  could  he  long,  in  reciting  many  soch  like  .  .  . 
More,  Utopia  104  These  and  such  like  opinions  .  .  . 
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New  Custom  28  Beads,  and  such  Wie: 

Udall,  State  10,  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  34,  Greene,  James 
IV  113,  Puttenham  47,  97,  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  47/10, 
Arcadia  766,  Leyeester  Correspondence  26, 182. 

etc.    etc. 

Shakspere  macht  von  dieser  Verbindung,  die  noch  heute 
üblich  ist,  reichlichen  Gebrauch  (Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex.  1148). 

§  206. 
Gebrauch  von  same. 

1.  Ausser  in  der  eigentlich  demonstrativen  Bedeutung 
wird  same  während  des  ganzen  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts  in 
Poesie  und  Prosa  jeder  Art  massenhaft  in  abgeschwächter  Be- 
deutung, d.  h.  im  Sinne  eines  einfachen  Personalpronomens  ver- 
wandt, z.B.:  P.  L.  852/271  im  Inventory  of  Plate: 

VI.  soJcetes,  with  hranches  to  remeve. 
III.  tvhenvillcs  to  tlie  same. 
Plumpton  Correspondence  257,  Egerton  Papers  9, 
Fl.  (W.  Lily)  299/26 

An  Introduction   of  tlie  Eyght  Partes  of  speche,   and   the 
construction  of  the  same  .  .  . 
Tyndale,  Joh.  4/46 

Assone  as  the  same  herde  that .  .  . 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers.  When  he  heard . . .). 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  19/1 

On  Cupids  hoive,  how  are  my  hart  strings  hent? 
That  See  my  wracke,  and  yet  imhrace  the  same: 
Briefe  Elizabeths  129,  Marprelate,  Epistle  1,  Puttenham  309, 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  2. 

Diese  Verwendung  von  the  same  hat  sich  jetzt  nur  noch 
im  Kurial-  und  besonders  im  kaufmännischen  Briefstil 
erhalten;  vgl.  hierzu  Koch,  Archiv  91  p.  13. 

2.  Wenn  so  the  same  von  seiner  ursprünglichen  demon- 
strativen Kraft  sehr  viel  eingebüsst  hatte,  war  es  natürlich, 
dass  hierfür  ein  Ersatz  geschaffen  werden  musste,  der  sich  in 
der  Verstärkung  durch  ein  anderes  Demonstrativ  oder 
ein  Adverbium  einstellte. 

a)  Am  meisten  verbreitet  ist  die  Verstärkung  durch  seif,  z.  B.: 
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Fl.  (Skelton)  55/36  He  were  idem  in  numero 

The  seife  same  samuele 
Joy,  Ap.  46 

. . .  our  hodyes  shulde  not  ryse  the  seife  same  ageyn: 
Tyndale,  1.  Cor.  12/11 

. . .  Änd  there  all  worketh  euen  the  seife  same  sprete . . . 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  11  ev.  Vers,  the  one  and  the  same). 
More,  Utopia  103 

. . .  which  seife  same  wol . . .  a  shepe  did  ones  weare: 
R.  A.,  Toxophilus  158,  Schoolemaster  64, 
Jack  Juggler  144  ...  7  shall  take  the  seif -same  weed 
Lyly,  Euphues  231  ivith  the  seife  same  waxe, 
Kyd,  Cornelia  187,   Peele,  Arr.  46, 
Greene,  Menaphon  49 

. .  At  is  either  a  seife  same  or  another  Sephestia. 
Marlowe ,  Ovid  147,    Puttenham  129 ,    Three   Ladies  259, 
Leycester  Correspondenee  220,    Sidney,  Sonn,  and  Transl.  165. 
Jetzt  nur  noch  in  dichterischem  Gebrauche  (Koch  §334). 

b)  Seltener  ist  die  Verstärkung  durch  very. 
Tyndale,  Joh.  8/25 

Then  sayde  they   unto   him:  who   arte   thou.     Änd  Jesus 
sayd  vnto  them:  Euen  the  very  same  thynge  that  I  saye  vnto  you. 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers.  Even  that). 
Egerton  Papers  154 

This  was  don  the  very  same  day . . . 
G.  G.  Needle  246 

Diccon,  whom  all  men  hnows,  it  was  the  very  same. 
Marlowe,  Jew  2058  The  very  same,  my  Lord: 
Angry  Women  382 

0,  that  same  very  name 
Math  in  it  much  variety  of  shame!    (Stellung!) 

c)  Vereinzelt  andere  Arten  der  Verstärkung. 

Joy,  Ap.  27  . . .  whiche  worde  . . .  haue  but  one  and  euer  the 
same  significacion  . . . 
Lyly,  Euphues  235 

Yet  as  out  of  one  and  the  selfe-same  roote . . . 
Sidney,  Astr.  and  Stella  (Vorrede  vom  Drucker  Nashe)  p.  C. 
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hiit  Religion . . .  bids  me  loolie  hack  to  the  Jiouse  of  honor, 
where  from  one  and  the  same  root  of  renowne,  I  shal  finde 
many  goodhj  hranches  deriued ... 


InteiTogatIvpronomeii. 

§207. 
Who  im  Sinne  von  any  one. 

Schon  das  ae.  hwä  hat  ganz  allgemein  die  Bedeutung 
„irgend  einer";  zahllose  Beispiele  bieten  die  ags.  Gesetze, 
z.  B.  Legal  Code  of  A  elf  red  (ed.  Turk)  72, 18  gif  hwä  on  cease 
eacniende  wtf  gewerde ,  hete  J)one  wwerdlan  swä  Mm  dömeras 
gereccen.  (cf.  auch  Wtilfing  §  326). 

Ebenso  me.  whö: 

The  nänie  as  yet  of  her  Among  the  p&ple,  as  whö  seyth, 
halwed  is.     Chaucer,  Troil.  and  Cr.  III,  2G8; 

Suilh  ribaudie  pei  led,  pei  gaf  no  täte  of  whäm  Brunne 
p.  220  (aus  Stürzen-Becker  p.  56). 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ist  diese  Bedeutung  (irgend 
einer,  man,  auch  =  unserem  unbestimmten  „einen",  franz.  vous) 
noch  nicht  erloschen,  ja  darf  wohl  sogar  als  mehr  der  volks- 
tümlichen Umgangssprache  angehörend  gelten;  sie  ist  am 
häufigsten  in  dem  zur  festen  Formel  (=  unserem  sozusagen) 
gewordenen  as  who  should  {would)  say. 

Eine  relative  Bedeutung  des  ivho,  die  von  Abbot  §  257 
vermutet,  von  Ritzenfeldt  p,  18  behauptet  wird,  ist  nicht  an- 
zunehmen, da  sich  erstens  Fälle  finden,  bei  denen  das  Ante- 
cedens eines  Relativsatzes  nicht  ergänzt  werden  kann,  und 
zweitens  der  Accussativ  whom  in  indefiniter  Bedeutung  noch 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  (s.  u.)  zu  belegen  ist;  damit  soll  nicht  be- 
stritten werden,  dass  ähnliche  Fälle  mit  who  nur  in  relativer 
Bedeutung  aufzufassen  sind,  vgl.: 

More,  Utopia  135 

But  they  in  this  behalfe  thinke  themselfes  muche  prayse 
woorthy,  as  who  lyke  ivyse  men  by  this  meanes  dispatche  greate 
warres  ivithoute  anny  battell  or  shyrmyshe. 

Das  lateinische  Original  hat  hier: 
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. . .  crudele  facinus  Uli  magnae  sihi  laudi  ducunt,  tanquam 
prudentes,  qui  maximis  hoc  jjacto  hellis,  sine  ullo  prorsus 
proelio  defungantur . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  383 

But  Erona,  sad  indeed,  yet  like  one  rather  used,  than  new 
fallen  to  sadness;  as  who  had  the  joys  of  her  heart  already 
broken,  seemed  rather  to  welcome  than  to  shun  that  end  of 
misery; 

Im  übrigen  vergleiche  man  als  Parallelen  in  der  nhd. 
Umgangssprache  die  Bedeutung  von  „wer"  in  Sätzen  wie: 
„Es  soll  mir  nur  wer  kommen,  ist  wer  da?,  er  hatte  das  Buch 
von  Carl  oder  sonst  wem,  ich  warte  noch  auf  wen^  etc. 

Belege  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrhiindci*t. 

§  208. 
1.    Für  who. 
P.  L.  702/57 

Sir  Jamys  is   evyr  choppyng  at  me,  when  my  modyr  is 
present,  with  syche  wordys  as  he  thynkys  wrathe  me,  and  also 
cause  my  modyr  to  he  dyspleased  with  me,  evyn  as  who  seyth 
he  wold  I  wyst  that  he  settyth  not  hy  the  best  of  us; 
Digby  Mysteries  178/189 

He  lukyd  o^  that  maide,  his  moder,  rewfully, 
And  with  a  tender  cowntenaunce, 
As  who  say,  modere!  the  sorow  of  your  harte 
Makes  my  passion  mor  bitter  and  more  smarte, 
ib.  214/1298 

All  ye  shall  suffer  sclaunder  for  me, 
Os  who  say  ye  shall  forsak  me  a-lonly; 
Heywood,  The  four  P.  P.  373 

And  I  from  thence  to  hell  that  night, 
To  help  this  ivoman,  if  I  might; 
Not  as  who  saith  by  authority, 
But  hy  the  way  of  entreaty. 
Calisto  and  Melibaea  65, 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  92 
He  tvyll  do  thys  acte  to  the  popes  most  hygh  displeasure: 
As  who  sayth  I  woulde  for  pleasure  of  my  persone, 
And  not  for  Gods  truthe  have  such  an  enterpryse  done. 
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Latimer,  Sermons  27 

...ivhere  he  saitli:  whan  thou  shalt  come  in  to  the  lande, 
etc.   As  wlio  should  say.    0  ye  chüdren  of  Israel ... 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  154 

This  boye  is  fit  for  nothynge  eis,  hut  to  set  to  lernyng  and 
mähe  a  prest  of,  as  wJio  tvould  say,  yat  outcastes  of  the  worlde 
...he  good  ynough  to  mähe  those  men  of... 

More,  Utopia  35 

Äs  who  should  sai,  it  were  a  very  daungerous  matter . .  . 
New  Custom  7   As  who  should  say  in  short  time ... 

Jack  Juggler  109 

For  the  mind . . .  must  needs  he  soon  wearied, 

And  {as  ivho  should  say)  tried  through  continual  Operation 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  83 

WilVt  not  he  an  odd  jest  for  me  to  stand  and  grace  every 
jest  he  mahes,  pointing  my  ßnger  at  this  hox,  as  who  would 
say,  Moch  on,  here's  thy  Warrant? 

Puttenham  88  (46) 

llie  shortest  pause  or  intermission  they  called  comma  as 
who  would  say  a  peece  of  a  speach  cut  of 

ib.  154;  ib.  223 

. . .  the  Greehes  call  it  Sinonimia ,  as  who  would  say ,  lihe 
or  consenting  names: 

ib.  226  (235) 

As  who  would  say  her  oivne  ouermuch  lenitie  and  good- 
nesse,  made  her  ill  willers  the  more  hold  and  presumptuous. 

ib.  288 

. . .  when  will  he  vse  it ,  that  now  at  this  yeares  is  seehing 
after  it ,   as  who  tvould  say  it  is  not  time  to  talhe . . . 

Mario we,  Jew  1094 
Curt.:  And  what  said  he? 

Pil.:  Not  a  ivise  word,  only  gaue  me  a  nod,  as  who  shold 
say:  Is  it  euen  so? 

Edward  II  177 

And,  when  I  come,  he  frowns,  as  who  should  say, 
Go  whither  thou  wilt,  seeing  I  have  Gaveston. 
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Peele,  Polyliymnia  200 

Knight  of  the  crown,  in  rieh  emhroidery, 
And  costly  fair  caparison  charg'd  ivitli  crotvns, 
0'ershadow''d  untJi  a  wither'd  running  vine, 
As  ivho  ivould  say,  my  spring  of  youth  is  past; 
ib.  201 

And  Jiaving  by  tJiis  trounchman  pardon  crav'd, 
Vailing  Jiis  eagle  to  his  sovereign's  eyes, 
As  ivho  sJioidd  say,  stoop,  eagle,  to  Jiis  sun, 
Dismounts  htm  from  Jas  pageant . . , 
ib.  205,  210,  220, 

Three  Ladies  of  London  344  (Sidney,  Areadia  87) 
But,  fellow  Simony,  I  thattk  you  heartily,   for  comparing  the 

tailor  to  me. 
As  ivho  shonld  say  his  Imavery  and  my  policy  did  agree. 


§209. 

2.  Für  whom. 

P.  L.  56/69 

/  feil  hym  so  disposyd  that  he  wold  asold  and  asett  to 
morgage  all  that  he  hath,  he  had  notvth  rowth  to  qhom,  so  that 
he  myth  an  had  mony  to  an  holpyn  hym  seif  wyth; 

P.  L.  275/377 

and  no  man  hnoweth  or  ean  sey  that  ony  prefe  may  he 
hadde  by  whom,  for  men  thinken  verily  there  is  no  man  able 
to  take  ony  suehe  enterprinse. 

Latimer,  Sermons  48 

.  . .  and  wrathe  shall  be  poured  from  heauen  vpon  our  vn- 
godlynes.  He  (God)  is  long  a  eommyng  but  when  he  comes  he 
wil  paye  whome  and  {as  Lactancius  sayeth)  recompense  his  long 
sufferaunce  wyth  greuous  repunishmentes. 

Fl.  (Briefe)  352/47  I  eannot  perrsuad  myself  that  your 
maistershipp  hateth  in  me  or  elswhom,  any  thyng  excepte  vices. 

G.  G.  Needle  232 
DoctorRat:  What  good  news,   Diccon?  fellotv,  is  mother  Chat 

at  home? 
Diccon:  She  is,  sir,  and  she  is  not;  but  it  please  her  to  tvhom: 
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Unerklärlich  bleibt  More,  Utopia  19  in  der  Vorrede  des 
Druckers,  dem  daher  auch  kein  lateinisches  Original  zur  Seite 
steht: 

T}iou  shalte  vnderstande  gentle  reader  that  thoughe  this 
tvorJce  of  Utopia  in  English,  come  nowe  the  seconde  tymc  furth 
in  Point,  yet  ivas  it  neuer  my  minde  nor  intente,  that  it  shoulde 
euer  haue  bene  Imprinted  at  all,  as  who  for  no  such  purpose 
toJcc  vpon  nie  at  the  firste  the  translation  thereof: 

Es  liegt  vielleicht  ein  Versehen  des  Druckers  vor;  /  für 
tvho  eingesetzt  würde  die  Schwierigkeit  heben. 

Weiterentwicklung. 
Fälle  wie  unter  1  sind  mehrfach  bei  Shakspere  zu  finden 
(Abbot  §  257)  und  vereinzelt  noch  in  ne.  Prosa,  z.  B.  bei  Dickens 
(cf.  Koch  §  368  Aum.,  wo  auch  Belege  aus  Tennyson),  vgl.  ferner 
Koch,  Archiv  91,  3  f.;  solche  wie  unter  2  finden  sich  schon  bei 
Shakspere  nicht  mehr. 


wJio  für  wJiom  nnd  iiingekelirt. 

NB.   Das  Relativum  ist  mit  eingeschlossen. 

§  210. 
1.   whom  für  tvho. 

Dieser  Fall  ist  entschieden  auffälliger,  weil  vor  allem 
seltener,  als  der  umgekehrte. 

P.  L.  591/326  (1468  Anonymus) 

And  I  shall  he  hastyly  with  you  hy  the  grace  of  God,  whom 
have  yow  in  kepyng. 

ib.  669/6  (1471  The  Earl  of  Oxford) 

. . .  /  schall  brynge  my  xmrpose  ahoivte  now  hy  the  grace  of 
God,  Qwhome  have  yow  in  Jcepyng. 

ib.  824/238  (1478  Wylliam  Paston) 
. .  .hy  the  grace  of  God,  Whom  have  yow  in  Hys  kepyng. 

ib.  896/337  (1487  or  later  Dame  El.  Brews) 
. . .  Jesti,  Hom  ha  ff  gow  and  zowyr  in  Yss  keppyng. 

Diese  vier  Fälle  dürften,  wenn  ihnen  auch  zahlreiche  gram- 
matisch korrekte  Fälle  gegenüberstehen,  doch  nicht  nur  zu- 
fällige Schreibfehler   sein.     Sie   zeigen   uns   zunächst,   dass  in 
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der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  schon  eine  Unsicher- 
heit zwischen  whom  und  who  herrschte. 

Zur  Erklärung  gerade  dieser  Fälle  können  wir  folgende 
Beispiele  heranziehen: 

Aus  dem  15.  Jahrhundert: 
P.  L.  416/51 

. . .  our  Lord  Jesu,  whom  I  hesech  save  and  sende  you  n 
gode  ende  . . . 

ib.  596/334   /  have  grete  myst  of  it,  God  Imows,  whom  I 
hesechc  preserve  you  from  all  adversite. 
ib.  670/8 
. . .  with  Godys  grace,  Whom  I  beseche  preserve  you  . . . 

Aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert: 

Briefe  Elizabeths  117 

. .  .as  God  best  knowes;  whom  I  beseech  inspyre  you  ever 
the  best. 

Hier  konnte  whom  wie  als  Objekt  zu  I  beseche  so  auch 
zugleich  als  Subjekt  zu  preserve  aufgefasst  werden. 

Unsere  Belege  mit  ivhom  als  Nominativ  gingen  nun 
hervor  aus  einer  Contamination  dieser  Fälle  mit  solchen 
grammatisch  korrekten  wie: 

P.  L.  132/175  . . .  God . . .  who  have  you  in  hys  Jcepyng. 

ib.  587/320  . . .  God . . .  who  preserve  you  . . . 
etc.     etc. 


§211. 

Ein  weiterer  frappanter  Beleg  von  whom  für  who  aus  dem 
Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ist: 

Henslowe's  Diary  110 

Lent  W"'  borne,  the  19  of  desembr  1597,  in  Bedey  money, 
to  be  payd  me  agayne  at  crysmas  eve  next  comynge,  thirten 
shillinges.  Wittines  Thomas  Dowtons  biger  boye,  whome  feched 
yt  for  hime. 

whome  ist  hier  zweifellos  Nominativ.  Die  Annahme  eines 
Schreibfehlers  ist  in  diesem  zur  Gruppe  II  (cf.  §  1)  gehörigen 
Diary  nicht  ungerechtfertigt,  doch  ist  wohl  in  Anbetracht  der 
anderen    Fälle    von   whom   für   who    hiervon    abzusehen;    der 
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Erkläriing'sgrund  läge  dann  in  der  allgemein  eingetretenen  Un- 
sicherheit der  Unterscheidung  von  tvJio  und  whom.  Hierzu 
ferner:  Marlowe,  Hero  37 

Aya'm,  she  hiew  not  how  to  frame  her  looh, 
Or  speak  to  Mm,  ivlio  in  a  moment  took 
TJiat  which  so  long,  so  cliarüy  she  kept; 
wo  eine  Lesart  whom  hat. 

§212. 

Durch  Attraktion  sind  zu  erklären: 

P.  L.  58/71 
he  hathe  seyd  that  he  tvoold  lyfte  them  whom  that  hym  plese . . . 

Jacob  and  Esau  262 
Whom  pleaseth  thee,  thou  dost  choose  or  reprobate, 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  174 

Doctors  . . .  Jmotv  that  I  am  Edward  Plantagenet,  whom  if 
you  displease,  will  mähe  a  ship  . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  769 
Whom  as  soon  as  they  saw  turned  toivards  them . . . 

Attraktion  an  das  als  Praeposition  behandelte  hut  liegt  vor: 

Jack  Juggler  129 
J.  J.:  Who  art  thou?  now  teil  me  xilain. 
Car.:  Nohody  hut  whom  please  you,  certain  — ■ 
vgl.  demgegenüber  ib.  128 

By  my  troth,  sir,  ivhosoever  please  you: 

Dagegen  erklärt  sich  durch  Ergänzung  von  to  reject  (elect) 
nach  tliee: 

Jacob  and  Esau  248 

Of  thy  justice,  whom  it  pleaseth  thee,  thou  dost  reject; 

Of  thy  mercy,  ivhom  it  pleaseth  thee,  thou  dost  elect. 

§213. 
who  für  whom. 
a)  1.  P.  L.  78/112  . . .  that  thei  wost  ho  I  ment. 
2.  Tyndale,  Mark.  14/44 

ivho  so  ever  I  do  kysse,  he  it  is. 
(Auth,  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers.  Whomsoever  I  shall  Mss  . . .). 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I.  14 
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3.  G.  G.  Needle  246 

But  he  (hat  heard  it  told  nie,  who  thou  of  late  didst  name: 

4.  Cambyses  183 

with  who  this  night  wüt  thou  lie? 

5.  Greene,  Alphonsus  18 

.   The  father  dead,  the  son  is  likewise  slain 
By  that  man's  hand  who  they  count  as  dead, 

6.  Mario we,  Ovid  162 

He's  happy  tvho  Love's  mutual  sMrmish  slays; 

7.  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  522 

But  stay,  who  do  I  here  espy? 

8.  Look  about  You  434  teil  me  who  you  seek. 

9.  Greene,  Friar  Baeon  150 

Espy  her  loves,  and  tvho  she  liketh  best; 

b)  Lusty  Juventus  63 

Saneti  amen,  tvho  have  we  there? 

Dämon  and  Pithias  69 

But  who  have  we  here? 

Marlowe,  Tamb.  4190  Uuho  have  ye  there,  my  Lordes? 

Massacre  314  Who  have  you  there?  Edward  II  207, 

Greene,  Pinner  190  Soft,  who  have  we  there? 

Peele,  Edward  1  97  What  now?  Who  have  ive  here? 

Old  Wives  Tale  213  Soft,  who  have  we  here?  ib.  224,  231 
(2  mal), 

Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  568 

Hoiv  now,  Perin;  who  have  we  here?  Mueedorus  239, 

Look  about  You  438 

But,  Gloster,  look  about,  who  have  we  yonder?  (zur  Erklärung 
ib.  439  Who's  yonder,  im  übrigen  s.  u.). 

Bemerkungen  hierzu. 

Fälle  dieser  Art  erklärt  Jespersen  §  171  durch  den  Ein- 
fluss  des  überwiegend  am  Anfang  des  Satzes  auftretenden  who. 
Für  die  unter  a.  aufgeführten  Fälle  trifft  das  wohl  zu,  wenn 
auch  für  Fall  1/8  die  damals  allem  Anschein  nach  überhaupt 
schon  herrschende  Unsicherheit  besonders  in  der  Volks- 
sprache, deren  Einfluss  auf  die  Literatursprache  gerade  durch 
das    elisabethanische   Drama   ein    sehr    grosser    gewesen    ist, 
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vielleicht  massgebend  war,  für  Fall  9  an  Vermengung  mit  einem 
„and  tvho  her  liketh  best"  gedacht  werden  kann,  da  to  like 
noch  Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  zahlreich  unpersönlich  ge- 
braucht wurde  (Greene,  Friar  Bacon  161  this  motion  liJce  me 
well,  im  übrigen  siehe  Anhang  I  §  271). 

Dagegen  lässt  sich  für  die  Fälle  unter  b  mit  ivho  have  we 
{ye  etc.)  liere  (there)  noch  ein  anderes  wesentliches  Moment  an- 
führen: tvho  have  we  (ye  etc.)  here  (there)  entspricht  dem  Sinne 
nach  einem  who  is  here?  (Greene,  Pinner  193),  tvho  is  there? 
(Mysteries  ed.  Hone  46,  Marlowe,  Edward  II  173,  200,  207,  266, 
Angry  Women  324,  328,  329  etc.),  who  comes  here?  (Peele,  Old 
Wives  Tale  213,  Three  Lords  414,  437,  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave 
547,  550,  558,  585,  Angry  Women  339),  tvlio  goes  there?  (Angry 
Women  362),  who  walketh  there?  (Marlowe,  Edward  II  238)  oder 
ähnlichem.  Contamination  einer  dieser  Wendungen  mit  whom 
have  tve  here?  (Hickscorner  179,  188,  Like  Will  to  Like  310 
Sancte  henedicite,  tvhom  have  tve  here?)  unter  Einfluss  von 
Fällen  wie  G.  G.  Needle  199  Who  have  we  there  malteth  such 
a  din?  ist  doch  recht  wahrscheinlich. 

§  214. 

P.  L.  5/20 

. .  .ye  lyke  to  sende  me  redes  lettres  of  alle  the  seyd  matter, 
and  the  circumstanees  tlier  of,   and   [sc.  o/']   who  ye   ivü  I  he 
governed  in  this  mater. 
scheint  angelehnt  an  Fälle  wie: 

P.  L.  631/388 
Send  my  modyr  and  me  word  who  ye  wyll  that  have  the  rwyll . . . 

§215. 
Im   allgemeinen   waren   schliesslich   auch   noch  Fälle  wie 
die  folgenden  dazu  angethan,  das  Gefühl  für  Kasusunterschei- 
dung zu  trüben: 
Joy,  Ap.  X 

It  is  latnfull  for  who  ivill,  to  translate  and  shew  his  mynde, 
although  a  thousand  had  translated  before  htm. 
Soliman  and  Perseda  365 

It  was  and  shall  he,  matigre  who  says  no. 

14* 
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Greene,  James  IV  112 

But  he,  injurious  man,  ivJio  lives  hy  crafts, 
And  sells  Mng's  favours  for  who  tvül  give  most, 
Hath  taken  bribes  of  me  . . . 

Friar  Bacon  174 

. .  .1  am  Edward  Plantagenet,  wJiom  if  you  displease,  will 
mähe  a  ship  . . . 

Alphonsus  53 
And  as  for  Mars  wJiom  you  do  say  will  change, 
He  moping  sits  behind  the  kitchen  door, 

Sidney,  Ap.  27 

and  this  Poesie  must  be  vsed,  by  whosoever  will  fellow 
S.  James  his  counsell . . . 

Ferner : 

Dämon  and  Pitliias  47 
/  have  talk'd  with  Dämon,   whom   though   in   words  I  found 

very  witty, 
Yet  was  he  more  curious  than  ivise . . . 

Lyly,  Mydas  44 

blame  not  Apollo,  whom  being  god  of  musicke  thou  didst 
both  dislike  and  dishonour; 

Marlowe,  Ovid  128 
And  ivho  thou  never  think'st  should  fall  down,  lies. 

Bei  alle  dem  darf  auch  ein  erhebliches  phonetisches 
Moment  nicht  ausser  Acht  gelassen  werden:  thatsächlich  ist 
der  lautliche  Unterschied  zwischen  who  und  ivhom  nicht  so 
bedeutend,  als  dass  nicht  in  der  Umgangssprache,  und  auf 
die  kommt  es  hier  ja  besonders  an,  eine  Verwechselung  schon 
dadurch  möglich  oder  doch  wenigstens  begünstigt  wäre. 

Weiterentwicklung. 
Schon  Shakspere  (cf.  Schmidt,  Sh.-Lex.)  weist  überaus 
zahlreiche  Belege  von  who  für  tvhom  auf;  tvhom  wird  mehr 
und  mehr  verdrängt,  sodass  who  jetzt,  selbst  in  der  gebil- 
deten Umgangssprache,  fast  schon  als  gemeinsamer  Kasus 
gilt  (cf  Jesp.  §  172);  vergl.  ferner  Franz,  Engl.  Stud.  XII,  227, 
Zupitza,  Archiv  84,  181,  Storm  211. 
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§  216. 
what  für  wlio. 

Das  nach  dem  Naraeu  fragende  tvhat,  für  das  seit  dem 
14.  Jahrhundert  (Kellner,  Outl.  §  325)  wJio  einzutreten  beginnt, 
ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  ganz  allgemein  üblich,  z.B.: 

P.  L.  466/126 

Also  on  Thursday . . .  was  a  man  slayn,  hy  ivhom  no  man 
woot,  nor  what  he  is  that  was  slayn  no  man  knowe,  his  face 
is  so  manglcd. 

M.  66/25  Also  I  Jcnotve  what  thow  arte . . . 

Tyndale,  Mark.  1/24 
I  knowe  the  what  thou  arte  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  who) 

R.  R.  Doister  14 
What  he  is  that  durst  haue  put  me  in  that  heate? 

Lyly,  Endimion  24 

htit  tvhat  is  yonder  formall  fellow? 

Dass  what  und  who  nebeneinander  üblich  waren,  zeigt 
vortrefflich  Marlowe,  Faust  787 

F.:  What  are  you  mistressc  Minkes? 

Lechery:  Who  I  sir?   I  am  one  that... 

Weiterentwicklung. 
What    für    who    ist    Shakspere    geläufig   (Abbot  §  254, 
Deutschbeiu  §  60),  kommt  im  17.  Jahrhundert  (Franz  401)  noch 
vor,  ist  aber  jetzt  nicht  mehr  möglich. 

§217. 
what  als  Ausruf. 
Das  schon  im  Eingang  des  Beowulf  (in  allerdings  etwas 
modifizierter  Bedeutung)  belegte  what  als  Ausruf  war  besonders 
im    16.  Jahrhundert  entschieden  populär;   es   ist  natürlich  nur 
da  anzutreffen,  wo  die  Rede  sich  belebt,  besonders  im  Dialog 
der  dramatischen  Literatur,  z.  B.: 
Digby  Mysteries  78/498 

what!  ivene  ge,  syrrys,  pat  I  were  a  marchant, 

Anc.  Myst.  ed.  Hone  32 

Whath,  Joseph! 
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Thersites  402 
What,  shoiild  such  a  fisher  Jcee2)  good  fellows  out? 

Latimer,  Ploughers  31 

what  sir  are   ye  so  priuie   of  the  dentis  counsdl  that  ye 
Icnow  al  this  to  he  true? 

R.  R.  Doister  18 

What  if  Christian  Custance  will  not  haue  you  what? 

Udall,  State  24 
what  and  if  the  matter  ivhich  our  friend  preacheth  he  false ...? 

Lyly,  Women  204 

What!  dost  thou  mocJce  us? 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes  496  b 
What,  tvhat,  sir? 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  162,  Peele,  Edward  I  97  etc.  etc. 

Bei  Shakspere  und  noch  jetzt  ganz  gewöhnlich  (Schmidt 
1354). 

§218. 
what  a. 
Hierüber  ist  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  nichts  be- 
sonderes zu  sagen.  What  in  Verbindung  mit  for  (das  sich  bei 
Spenser  und  anderen  findet,  s.  Morris  §  200)  wurde  in  unseren 
Texten  nur  beobachtet  bei  Peele ,  Edward  I  97  Whafs  he  for 
a  man? 

Ania. :  Bemerkenswert  sind  die  Fälle 
Gorboduc  595  ivhat  one  is  he  that  dare 

Be  minister  to  such  an  enterprise? 
Marriage  of  Wit  378  What  one  art  thou? 
Kyd,  Cornelia  198 

What  one  hc  is  that  in  this  broil  hath  been, 
Rare  Triumphs  164 

Say  to  me  straight,  tvhat  one  hath  done  this  deed? 
wo  tchat  one  in  verächtlich  geringschätzigem  Sinuc  verwandt  ist. 

§219. 
what  im  Sinne  von  why. 
Dieser  auch  bei  Shakspere  (Schmidt,  Sh.-Lex.  1853)  zahl- 
reich  zu   findende    Gebrauch   ist   in   unseren   Texten   seit    der 
ersten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  zu  belegen. 
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Fl.  (Koy  and  B.)  76/31 

Änd  ivhat  dost  tliou  their  names  call . . .? 
Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  211 

Marry,  what  standest  thou  there  . . .! 
Soliman  and  Perseda  282  what  are  you  crying? 
Greene,  James  IV  122 

What  should  I  wear  a  sword,  to  what  intent? 
ib.  147  What  hlush  you  . . .? 

Sidney,  Arcadia  365  tvhat  shall  ive  curse  the  sun...? 
ib.  743  What  stay  ye  shcphcrds,  whose  great  shepherd  is  gone  ? 

§  220. 
tvhat  im  Sinne  von  hotv. 

What  im  Sinne  von  how  ist  seit  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  in 
unseren  Texten  zu  belegen: 

M.  153/30  ...  thenne  this  lord  ashed  hym  what  he  hyghte  . . . 

Latimer,  Ploughers  23 

I  can  not  tel  what  to  call  it . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  111   Call  it  tvhat  you  will. 

ib.  161  What  should  I  call  it?  a  preueledged  place  for 
whoredome. 

Calisto  and  Melibaea  56 
Sem.:  What  hight  she? 
Cal.:  Melibaea  is  her  name. 

Lyly,  Euphues  316  ...  7  Jcnow  not  what  to  terme  it . . . 

Mario we,  Dido  427 

JJut  what  shall  it  he  calVd?   Troy,  as  hefore? 

Introductory  Sketch  47,  Three  Ladies  254. 

A  n  m. :  Auf  Gruud  des  in  §  220  gesagten  ergiebt  sich  die  Erklärung 
von  Fällen  wie  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  4Vi9b  (502  b,  517  a)  Well, 
what  hight  thy  name?  leicht  durch  Contamination. 

§22L 

what  (etwas). 

Das  ae.  und  me.  recht  verbreitete  (Koch  §  368)  tvhat  (hwaet) 
in  indefinitem  Sinne  ist  noch  im  16.  Jahrhundert  nicht  un- 
gewöhnlich. 

1.  In  der  auch  Shakspere  (Schmidt  1855)  geläufigen 
Redewendung  I'll  teil  thee  {you)  what,  z.  B.: 
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Greene,  Looking  Glass  85  Fll  teil  you  wliat,  ale  is  ale . . . 

Mario we,  Faust  II  760  Fle  teil  thee  ivhat. 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes  518a  But  chill  teil  you  tvhat... 

2.  Für  eise  what  fand  sich  nur: 
Sidney,  Sonn,  and  Transl.  147 

For  why  should  I,  ivhom  free  cJioice  slave  dotli  malte, 
Elsc-ivhat  in  face  than  hi  my  fancy  hear? 

3.  Ebenso   für   ein  analog    zu   somivhat   gebildetes    muche 
what: 

K.  A.,  Toxophilus  114  ...whan  the  hacJc  and  the  hellye  in 
ivorlcynye  he  muche  tvhat  after  one  maner. 

§222. 
tvhat  —  tvhat  (tvhat  —  and). 

Die  sich  aus  der  in  §  221  erörterten  Bedeutung  von  ivhat 
ergebende,  seit  ae.  Zeit  vorhandene  (Koch  §  259),  konjunk- 
tionale  Verwendung  von  tvhat  darf  für  das  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert als  durchaus  volkstümlich  gelten.  Folgende  Auswahl 
von  Belegen  möge  das  zeigen: 

P.  L.  368/542 

For  he  seyd  ye  had  moche  good  of  the  dede  to  dispose, 
tvhat  of  yotir  fader  . . .  tvhat  of  Berney,  and  tvhat  notv  of  his 
good  Mayster  Fastolfe. 

P.  L.  711/71  . . .  /  truste  he  Ester  to  mähe  of  money,  tvhat 
tvith  the  harke  and  tvith  the  asshe,  at  the  leest  l.  marke . . . 

M.  101/9  ...  and  so  they  rode  fresshly  tvith  grete  royalty, 
ti^hat  hy  tvater  and  tnhat  hy  land . . . 

M.  805/5  Thenne  there  feile  to  them  tvhat  of  Northtvalys 
and  of  Corneivaile  . . . 

Fl.  (Geschichte)  266  30,  Latimer,  Sermons  205,  Introductory 
Sketch  165  und  besonders  häufig  in  More's  Utopia,  z.  B.:  15 

. .  .he  had  at  ye  laste,  tvhat  hy  ye  force  of  his  pitthie  argu- 
mentes  and  strong  reasons,  and  tvhat  hy  hys  authority  so 
persuaded  me  . . . 

ib.  28 

hut  in  reasonynge ,  and  debatyng  of  matter  that  hy  his 
naturall  tvitte,  and  tvhat  hy  daily  exercise ...  ib.  30  etc. 

Diese  Verwendung  von  tvhat  ist  bei  Shakspere  (Schmidt, 
Sh.-Lex.  1355)  und  noch  heute  üblich. 
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§  223. 
Gebrauch  und  Verbreitung  von  whether. 

Als  Interrogativ  und  Relativ,  das  wir  der  Uebersicht  halber 
mit  einsehliessen. 

In  unseren  Texten  wird  whether  nur  von  zweien  gebraucht, 
eine  Verwendung  von  dreien  wie  bei  Spenser  ist  nicht  zu 
belegen.  Was  seine  Verbreitung  anlangt,  so  findet  es  sich  in 
den  P.  L.  nicht,  in  M.  87/22,  Fl.  (Briefe)  338/6,  besonders  zahl- 
reich bei  Tyndale,  Matth.  21/31,  22/27,  23/17,  27/21  etc.  (Auth. 
Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso),  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  39,  97, 
Lyly,  Euphues  49,  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  18,  Greene,  Friar 
Bacon211,  Sidney,  Ap.  70,  Astroph.  and  Stella  p.  54,  55,  Arcadia 
500,  692,  834,  Like  Will  to  Like  334,  Lodge,  Wounds  192  etc. 

Es  war  also  im  16.  Jahrhundert  recht  volkstümlich.  Einige 
ganze  Belege: 

Tyndale,  Luk.  22/27 

For  ivhether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meate  or  he  that 
senieth.    (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso). 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  97 
. . .  the  Mayre  of  London  or  Yorke,  I  can  not  tel  whether . . . 

Lodge,  Wounds  192 
Sirruh,  whether  is  better  good  ale  or  small-heer? 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Whether  stirbt  im  17.  Jahrhundert  aus  (Franz  402).  Nur 
die  Bibel  (s.  o.)  hat  es  bewahrt. 

§  224. 
who  so,  ivhat  so. 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ist  tvho  so  noch  ziemlich  ver- 
breitet, wie  sich  aus  folgendem  ergiebt: 

P.  L.  371/546,  696/46,  M.  40/25,  Fox  65,  Fl.  (Wyatt)  28/34, 
(More)  40/15,  (Hist.  Volkslieder)  157/389,  (Geogr.  Werke)  284/19, 
(Anekdoten)  329/7,  Heywood,  P.  P.  385,  More,  Utopia  77,  79, 
Lyly,  Euphues  185,  384,  Endimion  30,  Galathea217,  Greene, 
Looking  Glass  122,  Peele,  Edward  I  180,  Sir  Clyomon  530b, 
Puttenham  33,  Sidney,  Arcadia  719  etc. 
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What  so  ist  seltener: 

P.L.  733/103,  M.  654/3,  Fl.  (Skelton)  57/34,  (Balladen)  170/17, 
Lyly,  Euphiies  230,  Conflict  of  Conscience  135,  Rare  Triumphs 
228,  Briefe  Elizabeths  116,  Greene,  Friar  Baeon  203,  Marlowe, 
Edward  II  172,  Sidney,  Are.  140 

etc.    etc. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

What  so  hat  Shakspere  nicht  mehr,  wohl  aber  who  so 
(Schmidt  1365),  beide,  im  17.  Jahrhundert  nur  sporadisch,  sind 
jetzt  auf  Dialekte  und  Poesie  beschränkt  (Franz  206). 

§225. 
who  that,  what  that,  which  that. 

Diese  seit  me.  Zeit  vorhandenen  Verbindungen  waren  im 
15.  Jahrhundert  noch  überaus  volkstümlich,  was  besonders  durch 
zahlreiche  Belege  in  den  P.  L.  bewiesen  wird,  z.  B.: 

who  that: 

P.  L.  486/152  . .  .or  to  som  othyr  man,  who  that  ye  wole  . . . 
ib.  670/7,  M.  43/29,60/6,  Fox23,  DigbyMysteries  12/287, 47/536; 

whose  that:  P.  L.  181/243  Itt  is  to  rememhre  under  hos 
rule  that  the  gode  lord  is  at  this  day . . .  ib.  376/308; 

whom  that:  P.  L.  58/71 

. .  .he  hathe  seyd  that  he  wold  lyfte  them  whom  that  hym 
plese...  ib.  705/63,  M.  449/9,  812/14; 

what  that:  P.L.  175/233 

Änd  what  that  1  may  do  he  your  comaundment  shall  he 
redi  with  the  grace  of  God...  ib.  224/313,  Fox  36; 

P.  L.  68/85  . .  .to  go  with  me  in  what  port  that  me  .tust 
and  my  felawys;  ib.  506/195,  M.  645/33; 

whiche  that: 

P.  L.  402/28  . . .  whech  of  them  that  had  fewest  to  geve  . . . 
ib.  784/171; 

whether  that:  (Koch  §  357  am  Ende)  wurde  nicht  mehr 
beobachtet. 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  diese  Verbindungen  selten:  Four 
Elements  12  tvho  that,  Heywood,  P.  P.  355  (386)  Änd  who  that 
list  sing  aftcr  me,  World  and  Child  250, 
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Jacob  and  Esau  208  (244) 

Talic  all  that  1  have  for  meat,  help  who  tJiat  can. 
Heywood,  R  P.  352 

Devise  ivliat  pastime  that  ye  thinh  best, 
Dämon  and  P.  100  ...  which  that  you  may  plainly  see. 

§  226. 
whichsoever. 
Es   lässt  sich    schon   im  15.  Jahrhundert  in  den  P.  L.  be- 
legen, war  also  in  der  Volkssprache  schon  vorhanden,  doch  ist 
es  auch  im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  recht  selten  zu  belegen: 
P.  L.  332/449  (1459) 

. . .  in  ivhiche  sum  ever  counteez  or  townc2  . . . 
ib.  793/184  hut  which  of  these  soo  ever  hit  he,  hit  hevyeth  me. 
Lyly,  Euphues  301 
. . .  tvhich  waye  so-ever  one  cast  his  eye,  she  alwayes  hehelde  him : 
ib.  365    ...or  as  Aristotles  Quadratus,  which  way   soever 
you  tourne  it,  is  alwayes  constant: 
Conflict  of  Conscience  94 

For  I  am  hut  dead,  ivhichever  side  I  taJce: 
Sidney,  Arcadia  217  (Tancred  77) 

. . .  which  way  soever  it  went. 
Shakspere  scheint  es  nicht  zu  haben. 

§  227. 

Whatso(m)  ever,  tvhat  that  ever,  which  so  ever  in 
adjektivischer  Funktion. 

Da  das  erst  im  Me.  zu  what  so  etc.  tretende  ever  einen 
selbständigen  Restandteil  bildet  und  daher  frei  beweglich  ist, 
kann  das  hierzu  gehörige  Adjektiv  -|-  1  bezw.  mehrere  Sub- 
8tantiv(e)  ursprünglich  sowohl  zwischen  tvhat  und  so  (that)  ever 
als  auch  hinter  what  so  (that)  ever  treten.  Die  Tendenz  der 
Sprachentwicklung  geht  nun,  wie  bei  each  other  und  one  an- 
other  (§  189  Ende),  dahin,  die  einzelnen  Bestandteile  von  tvhat- 
soever  etc.  zu  einem  Ganzen  zusammenzuschliessen,  ein  Prozess, 
der  heute  vollkommen  durchgeführt  ist. 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  gehen  beide  Konstruktionen 
auch  bei  demselben  Schriftsteller  noch  nebeneinander  her.   Eine 
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Konstruktion    allein   konsequent   durchgeführt  hat,   abgesehen 
von   einigen  Autoren,  bei   denen   sich   in  Anbetracht   der   nur 
vereinzelt  vorkommenden  Belege   kein  sicherer  Schluss  ziehen 
lässt,  nur  Puttenham,  der  in  seiner  Arte  of  English  Poesie  nur 
die  jetzt  allein  noch  übliche  verwendet  (cf.  ib.  34,82, 159,310). 
Im  übrigen  zeigen  Beispiele  wie: 
P.  L.  114/154 
. .  .of  what  astatte,  degre,  or  condicion  so  cver  thei  be .. . 
ib.  239/328 
. .  .of  what  degre,  or  state,  or  condicyon  that  evere  he  he . . . 
Disobedient  Child  310, 
oder  Fälle,  wo  das  Substantiv  mit  einem  Adjektiv  verbunden 
ist,  wie 

Gorboduc  1673 

0  hy  what  other  meanes  so  euer  it  he, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  429  . . .  and  what  other  delights  soever  your 
mind  esteems  delights; 

wie   sehr   die   einzelnen  Bestandteile   noch   als   solche   im  Be- 
wusstsein  des  Volkes  aufgefasst  wurden. 

§  228. 

tvhosoever,  whatsoever  in  erweiterndem  Sinne. 

Die  nachgestellten  whosoever,  whatsoever  werden  von  Koch 
§  355  als  verkürzte  Sätze  aufgefasst  und  entstammen  ohne 
Zweifel  der  Umgangssprache.  Sie  treten  in  unseren  Texten 
erst  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  auf,  dürfen 
aber,  nach  unseren  Belegen  aus  Denkmälern  mancherlei  Art 
zu  schliessen,  als  recht  gebräuchlich  angesehen  werden. 

Greene,  Alphonsus  56  . .  .to  see  Älphonsus  fly  the  field 
From  any  king  or  keisar  whosonie'er: 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  p.  3 

Gentlemen,  and  curteous  Readers  whosoever: 

Introductory  Sketch  58  . . .  their  godly  Frlnce,  in  ivhom  they 
do  claini  more  interest  then  the  rest  of  hir  suhiects  ivhosoeuer. 

Disobedient  Child  305 

/  will  do  your  commandements  whatsoever. 

Lyly,  Euphues  432 

Heere  shall  you  see  . . .  all  other  vertues  ivhatsoeuer . . . 
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Udall,  Demonstr.  9, 
Egerton  Papers  242, 
Introductory  Sketch  62,  65,  110,  111, 
Marlowe,  Faust  538 

Thirdly,  that  Mephastophilis  shall  do  for  liim,   and  bring 
Mm  whatsoeuer. 

Peele,  Alcazar  131 

And  (we)  will  resist  Jiis  forces  whatsoe'er. 

Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  525 
So  there  is  no  man  wJiatsoever  without  some  fault: 


Relativpronomen. 

§  229. 
Auslassung  des  Relativs. 

Auf  diese  Frage,  für  die  unser  Material  keine  neuen  Ge- 
sichtspunkte bietet,  gehen  wir  daher  nicht  näher  ein. 

Die  sogenannte  Auslassung  des  Relativs  als  Nominativ  und 
Akkusativ  ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  in  allen  Literatur- 
gattungen gleichmässig  verteilt  anzutreffen,  also  eine 
überaus  volkstümliche  Erscheinung. 

Einige  bemerkenswerte  Belege  der  Auslassung  des  Relativs 
als  Nominativ  mögen  hier  Platz  finden: 

P.L.  386/7  . . .  that  Herry  the  sext  is  in  a  place  in  YorJcschire 
is  calle  Coroumhr; 

ib.  621/374  . . .  /  hoj^e  of  a  goode  dyreccion  schall  he  hadde. 

M.  420/1  Thenne  was  he  wäre  of  a  semely  hnyght  came 
rydyng  ageynst  Mm  . . . 

ib.  729/4  For  they  wyste  not  what  to  saye  consyderynge 
Quene  Gueneuer  made  the  feest  and  dyner . . . 

Digby  Mysteries  164/712 

ye!  who  is  hym  shall  hem  offende? 

Introductory  Sketch  28 
Thirdlie,  that  the  other Bishoppes,  are  calledLords,  haue  domination. 

Greene,  Orlando  15  But  who  is  this  comes  here? 

James  IV  84  'Tis  Ida  is  the  mistresse  of  your  heart, 

Alphonsus  20     It  is  not  words  must  recompense  my  pain, 
But  deeds. 
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Marlowe,  Ovid  168 

On  labouring  women  *thou  dost  pity  take, 
My  wench,  Jjiicina,  I  entreat  thee  favour; 
*  i.  e.  tJiou  that  dost. 
Lodge,  WoundsllT) 

What  fire  is  this  is  hindled  hy  thy  wratli? 

§  230. 
Relative  Anknüpfung. 
Die  relative  Anklipfung  ist  eine  Erscheinung,  die,  wie  im 
Altfranz,  (cf.  Jung,  Syntax  des  Pronomens  bei  Amyot  p.  43), 
schon  im  15.  Jahrhundert  weite  Verbreitung  gefunden  hat  und 
im  16.  ihren  Höhepunkt  erreicht,  in  der  ganzen  Zeit  jedoch 
in  allen  Literaturgattungen  gleichmässig  vertreten  ist. 
Inbetreff  des  Einflusses  des  Lateinischen  ist  es  bemerkens- 
wert, dass  schon  im  15.  Jahrhundert  gerade  die  P.  L.  zahlreiche 
Belege  aufweisen  (vgl.  hierzu  die  Bemerkung  von  Franz  p.208, 7). 
Eine  endgültige  Entscheidung  über  den  Anteil  des  Lateinischen 
an  der  Ausbildung  der  relativen  Anknüpfung  kann  erst  nach 
Vornahme  von  Untersuchungen  über  die  frühere  Zeit  getroffen 
werden. 

§231. 
Wir  geben   im   Folgenden   eine  Auswahl   von   Belegen 
aus  verschiedenen  Zeiten  und  Gattungen  der  Literatur,  die  das 
oben  gesagte  genügend  illustrieren  werden. 

1.   Relative  Anknüpfung  vermittelst  eines  Pronomens. 

a)  Das  Relativ  im  adjektivischer  oder  substantivischer 
Funktion  an  der  Spitze  des  Satzes. 

P.  L.  132/174 

Whych  lettre  J  woll  ye  breke  to  imdrestand  my  tvrytyng . . . 

ib.  392/15  . . .  wecke  answere  Sothwel  tolde  nie  tvas . . . 

ib.  491/161  Wecke  suerte  is  taken,  and  a  letter  wreten  to  . . . 

ib.  797/190  all  wkick  concyderyd,  and  the  necessary  relyffe 
that  my  hrotker  most  kave,  I  mervayle  tke  lesse . . . 

Fox  6 

. . .  a  puddyng,  wycke  piiddyng  reygnard  the  foxe  kad  taken 
atvay  from  kym. 
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Tyndale,  Ap.  16/36 

Which  iaylar  when  he  had  receaued  suche  commaundement 
thrust  them  mto  the  inner  preson...  (Anth.  Vers,  und  Rev. 
Vers.  And  the  jailer  . . .) 

Joy,  Ap.  21 

. . .  that  T.  himself  ivil  put  it  forth  more  perfait  and  newly 
corrected,  which  if  he  do,  yours  shalhe  naught  set  by  nor  neuer 
solde. 

Latimer,  Sermons  22 

ivhich  when  he  is  at  schole,  ivyl  chose  a  lesson... 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  48 

whiche  when  thcy  he  shoters  gyue  it  over... 

ib.  63  Whiche  matter  to  entreate  at  large,  iverc  ouerlonge 
at  this  tynie  to  declare  . . . 

More,  Utopia  19 

Whom  though  I  Jcnew  to  he  a  men  in  dede . . . 

R.  R.  Doister  79 
Which  when  I  hearde  and  sawe  I  would  none  to  you  bring. 

G.  G.  Needle  184    Which  thing  when  thou  hast  done, 
There  shalt  thou  find . . . 

Dämon  and  Pithias  52 

Which  merciful  justice  if  you  would  follow,  and  provident 
liberality; 

Lyly,  Euphues  348 

...  the  plant  Latace,  which  ivho  so  hadde,  shoulde  haue 
plentye  of  meate  and  money  . . . 

Introduetory  Sketch  41 

. . .  and  asJced  me  my  name,  tvhich  when  I  had  told  him, 
he  ashed  me  . . . 

Puttenham  207 

For  to  say  truely,  what  eis  is  man  hut  his  minde?  which, 
whosoeuer  haue  skil  to  compasse,  and  maJce  yeelding  and  flexible, 
what  may  not  he  commaund  the  hody  to  perfourme? 

Greene,  Pinner  190 
Which  George  hut  hearing,  fell'd  them  at  his  feet, 

Greene,  Menaphon  70 

Which  Said,  the  teures  gusht  from  her  eyes ... 
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Mario we,  Tamburlaine  2681 

Twise  twenty  tJiousand  valiant  men  at  armes, 
All  which  haue  stvorne  to  sacke  Natolia. 
Sidney,  Ärcadia  410 

Pamela  only  casting  a  seeJcing  looh,  whetJier  sJie  could  see 
Doms  {ivlio  poor  wretcli  wandred  half  mad  for  sorrotv  in  the 
ivoods,  crying  for  pardon  of  her  who  could  not  haar  Mm)  .  .  . 
ib,  719  Which  whoso  wants,  half  of  himself  doth  miss. 
b)   Das    Relativ    in    adjektivischer    oder    substantivischer 
Funktion  ist  von  einer  Präposition  abhängig. 
P.  L.  4/13  Äftyr  which  pleynte  affermyd . . . 
ib.  76/104  In  proof  of  the  wich  treson  . . . 
ib.  241/334  and  as  for  what  rule  we  shall  have  yit  I  uwte 
nett .  . . 

ib.  274/376  and  for  whate  rewarde  competant  to  he  yeven 
uppon  the  same,  I  ivolle  agree  it. 
Heywood,  P.  P.  356 

Before  which  death  he  saith  indeed, 
No  soul  in  heaven  can  have  his  mede. 
Fl.  (Philos.  Schriften)  254/33 

In  which  time  childhode  declineth  . . . 
Fl.  (More)  264/16 
At  tvhich  ivorde  the  prince  sore  ahashed,  hegan  to  sigh  and  said : 
More,  Utopia  19 

To  the  meanesse  of  whose  learninge  I  thougte  it  my  pari 
to  suhmit . . . 

ib.  107   Of  whose  goodnes  it  is  that  we  he . . . 
Latimer,  Ploughers  10 

In  the  which  his  painfull  trauayles,  he  continued . . . 
John  Knox  45 
For  anoiding  of  which  it  was  commanded  hy  Moses  . . . 
R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  20 

For  whose  hringinge  vp,  I  would  gladlie  . . .  vse  speciallie 
your  good  aduice. 

Lyly,  Galathea  255 
. . .  a  faire  daughter,  then  the  which  none  was  more  heautiful. 
Greene,  Alphonsus  37 

In  recompense  of  which  my  good  intent, 
I  have  recived  this  ivoeful  hanishment. 
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Marlowe,  Faust  1060 

Ämongest  tvhicli  kings  is  Alexander  the  great, 
Siduey,  Arcadia  567 

In  wieh  piteons  plight  when  slie  saw  him  . . . 
Leyeester  Correspondeiice  107 

For  the  removinge  of  which  hard  coneeite  that  the  world 
may  nistlye  talie  . . .  you  shall  Jet  him  understande  . . . 

ib.  108  After  the  delivery  of  tvhich  messuage  to  thearle,  ive 
thincJce . . . 

2.    Relative  Anknüpfung"  vermittelst  relativer 

Adverbien. 
Relative  Anknüpfung  vermittelst  relativer  Adverbien  hatte 
im  15.  Jahrhundert,    aber   weit   mehr   noch  im  16.  eine  sehr 
grosse    Verbreitung,    wie   zahllose  Belege    aus    Werken    aller 
Literaturgattungen  erweisen. 

Wir  heben,  um  das  zu  zeigen,  einige  hervor: 
P.  L.  392/15  Wherfor  he  eommmded  me  . .  . 
ib.  762/139  (M.  3/28)  ivher  in  I  apake  to  my  brother  John  . . . 
ib.  192 
In  performmyng  ivherof  the  herer  of  this  shal  enforme  you  . . . 
ib.  177/235  (M.  2/9)  tvherto  he  ansivered . . . 
Fl.  (R.  and  Bari.)  75/33 

Wherhy  they  had  gret  confidence, 
Heywood,  P.  P.  377 

Wherehy  what  time  thy  pleasure  is, 
I  shall  requite  any  pari  of  this, 
More,  Utopia  24 

Wherfore  I  moste  carnestly  desire  you  . . . 
ib.  50  (Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  2173) 

Wherein  what  humanitie  is  vsed . . . 
ib.  117 

Wherin  whether  they  beleue  well  or  no  . . . 
Fl.  (More)  26-1/27  (ib.  [Hall]  271/19,  Sidney,  Arcadia  809) 
For  the  execucion  ivherof,  he  appointed  Miles  Forest . . . 
More,  Utopia  27 
For  the  debatement  and  fnal  determination  ivherof . .  . 

Stuilien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  ix 
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Fl  (Briefe)  S42/5  (Heywood,  P.  P.  385) 
Wher  to  I  answerd . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  206 

. . .  wJierto  ivhether  he  suffered,  or  ivrastled  with  the  spirites 
...  7  wyl  not  desier  to  Jcnowe . . . 

Fl.  (Anecdoten)  327/5 

Wherunto  my  L.  Cranmer  made  anawer . . . 

ib.  (theol.  Schriften)  234/22 

Wherevppon  my  lorde  ansivered  me  . . . 

Heywood,  P.  P.  376  Wherewith  they  played  so  prettily, 

Kyd,  Cornelia  179 
Wherein  what  grace  that  excellent  Garnier  liath  lost .  .  . 

Egerton  Papers  102 

For  the  better  dispatch  wherof  this  bearer  .  .  is  to  attend 
an  you. 

Lyly,  Euphues  442 

. . .  and  that  which  followeth  Isaiv,  where-of  ivho  so  douhteth, 
I  will  sweare  . . . 

Sidney,  Areadia  585 

Guided  wherewith,  though  he  did  not  ivith  hnowlege,  yet  he 
did  according  to  linowlege  . . . 

Leycester  Correspondence  157 

. . .  whearein  what  to  aivnsweare  your  lordship  at  this  time 
I  knowe  not . . . 

Henslowe's  Diary  53 

In  wyttnes  ivherof  I  the  sayd  John  grigges  have  sette  my 
hand  and  seale  . . . 


Pleonastisches  Relativuni. 

§  232. 

P.  L.  747/118 

He  tellythe  ms  off  hyr  delyng  and  answers,  whyche  iff  they 
wer  acordyng  to  hys  seyng,  a  ffeynter  lover  than  ye  wolde,  and 
weell  aghte  to,  taJce  therin  greet  com/fort . . . 

ib.  . . ,  in  thees  werhys,  whyche  iff  they  be  broivte  abowte 
iche  off  yowe  is  moche  beholden  to  other; 
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Joy,  Ap.  (11),  26 

. . .  ivhich  yf  yt  liad  not  he  done  at  tJiat  time,  tJier  hadhene 
printed  and  solde  two.   M.  mo  f aiser  bokis  then  euer  hefore: 

Latimer,  Sermons  30 

Who  yf  they  shulde  mary  witli  straungers,  wJiat  sJiould 
ensue  God  Itnoiveth. 

Lyly,  Euphues  53 

. . .  tJie  graces  of  the  one  are  to  he  prefered  hefore  ye  gifts 
of  the  other,  wliich  if  it  he  so  . . .  then  douhtlesse  women  either 
do  or  should  loue  tJiose  hest  wliose  vertue  is  best . . . 

ib.  151,  197,  225,  357,  396, 

ib.  405  .  .  .  ivhich  how  repugnant  it  is  to  our  common  ex- 
perience,  there  is  none  hut  hnoweth  . . . 

ib.  410  Which  how  idle  a  thing  it  is,  and  hoiv  pestilent  to 
youth,  I  partly  Tinowe,  and  you  I  am  stire  can  gesse. 

Briefe  Elizabeth'»  50 

wiche,  what  a  stain  hit  iver  in  a  princis  honor,  you  your- 
selfe  in  jugement  can  wel  deme. 

Briefe  James  148 

quilk  as  it  is  .  .  .  so  will  ive  pray  you  to  he  persuadit 
that .  .  . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  286 

ivho  though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nohüity  of  her 
courage  prevailed  over  it . . . 

ib.  402  Which  when  at  the  first  it  made  that  unexpected  Miss 
shine  upon  Dortis,  he  was  liJce  one  froren  extremity  of  cold . . . 

Angry  Women  310 

And  then  some  one  will  fall  to  argument, 
Who  if  he  over-master  her  with  reason, 
Then  she'll  hegin  to  huffet  him  with  mocks. 

§  233. 
Bemerkungen  hierzu. 
Aus  den  in  §  232  angeführten  Belegen  ergiebt  sich,  dass 
die  Verwendung  des  an  vorhergehendes  anküpfenden  aber  nicht 
fortgeführten  und  daher  pleonastischen  Kelativs  {which 
selten  who)  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  üblich  war,  sieh  aber 
in  besonders  markanter  Weise  in  Lyly's  Euphues  ausgeprägt 

15* 
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findet,  wo  which  thatsächlich  zur  satzver bindenden  Kopula 
geworden  ist. 

Zur  Erklärung:  Die  Möglichkeit  der  Entstehung  wird 
durch  die  im  15.  Jahrhundert  schon  weit  verbreitete,  im  16,  Jahr- 
hundert zu  höchster  Blüte  gelangende  relative  Anknüpfung 
(cf.  §230 f.)  angebahnt  (Erste  Stufe!) 

Die  nähere  Veranlassung  geben  Fälle,  wo  das  Relativ 
zwar  fortgeführt,  zugleich  aber  durch  ein  Personalpronomen 
wieder  aufgenommen  wird  und  daher  in  Wirklichkeit  schon 
entbehrlich  geworden  ist  (Zweite  Stufe!),  z.  B.: 

Fl.  (Barcl.,  Sallustübersetzung)  308/1 

ivhiclie  after  Jic  liad  ohtayned  victory .  otier  Jugurth  ivith 
greate  glorye,  triumph  and  fauoure  of  the  commentie,  he  suppor- 
ted  them  in  suche  wyse  agaynst  the  noble  men: 

Tyndale,  Ap.  17/10 

Which  lühcn  they  wcrc  come  thyther,  they  entred  into  the 
Synagoge  of  the  Jewes.   (Anth.  Vers  und  Rev.  Vers  who-went). 

Dämon  and  Pithias  25 

Which  when  it  is  spied,  it  is  laugh'd  out  ivith  a  scojf, 

Sidney,  Arcadia  201 

. . .  that  virgin  wax, 
Which  white  it  is,  it  is  all  Äsia's  light. 
etc. 

Als  dritte  Stufe  ergeben  sich  alsdann  die  oben  ver- 
zeichneten Fälle  (Anakoluth!) 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Fälle  der  in  §  232  verzeichneten  Art  kommen  bei  Spenser 
und  Shakspere  nicht  selten  vor,  schwinden  aber  in  der  zweiten 
Hälfte  des  17.  Jahrhundert  aus  der  Schriftsprache,  sind  jedoch 
noch  heute  in  der  Dialekt-  und  Vulgärsprache  anzutreffen 
(Franz  208  sowie  Engl.  Stud.  Xll,  228,  Zupitza  Archiv  84,  182, 
Storm  278). 

Indeflnita. 

§234. 
Bezeichnung  des  unbestimmten  „man". 
1.   In  der  Regel  wird  das  unbestimmte  „man"  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert  durch  //<e«/ wiedergegeben,  besonders  in  Sprich- 
wörtern oder  sprichwörtlichen  Redensarten,  z.  B.: 
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a)  Bei  Sprichwörtern  oder  sprichwörtlichen  Redens- 
arten. 
Four  Elements  9 

So  they  say  tliat  man  occupied  is 
For  a  commonvealth  . . . 
New  Custom  9 

Youth  is  rash,  they  say,  but  old  men  Jiath  the  Jcnowledge. 
ib.  20  They  say  better  to  be  idle  than  to  do  härm. 
Conflict  of  Conseience  60 

Inter  amicos  omnia  sunt  communia,  they  say. 
ib.  96  but  yet,  as  they  say, 

One  bird  in  the  Jmnd  is  worth  two  in  the  bush; 
Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  74 

they  say,  if  ravens  sit  on  hens'  egges,  the  chicJcens  will  be 
Macke,  and  so  forth. 

Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  244 

Jack,  they  say  it  is  good  to  go  cross-legged,  and  say  praycrs 
backward; 

Puttenham  211 

An  ape  wilbe  an  ape,  by  kinde  as  they  say, 
Though  that  ye  clad  him  all  in  purple  array. 
Rare  Triumphs  223,  Angry  Women  306,  320,  351,   Look 
about  You  459. 

b)  In  anderen  Fällen. 
P.  L.  357/526 

And  the  Duc  of  Somerset  he  is  in  Depe  . . .  and  they  seythe 
here,  he  porpose  hym  to  go  to  Walys  to  the  Quene. 

ib.  711/71  ...  ther  is  a  man  of  Üarbroke,  they  calle  hym 
Saunders  . . . 

M.  770/8  . . .  and  the  pryce  was  gyuen  vnto  syr  Launcelot, 
and  by  herowdes  they  named  hym,  that  he  had  smyten  doune 
fyfty  knyghtes  ... 

Latimer,  Sermons  160 

I  harde  sage  syns  of  a  nother  murder,  that  a  Spanyarde 
shoulde  kyll  an  Englisheman,  and  rönne  hym  thoroive  ivyth  hys 
swerde:  they  say  he  ivas  a  tall  man. 

More  Utopia  35 

These  thinges  {say  they)  pleased  our  forefathers  and  aun- 
cestours: 
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R.  A.,  Toxophilus  164 

The  hody  hotli  hlood  and  hone,  as  they  say,  is  brotight  out 
of  his  ryght  course  hy  anger: 

Diaiy  of  Machyn  35 

The  VI  day  of  July,  as  they  say,  dessessyd  the  nohull  Kyng 
Edward  the  VI . . . 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  98 

Sil.  They  say  you  are  a  witch. 

Bom.  They  lie,  I  am  a  cunning  woman. 

Greene,  James  IV  138,  Marlowe,  Dido  417,  Three  Ladies  253, 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  513. 

Puttenham  227 

They  say  it  is  a  ruth  to  see  thy  louer  neede, 

Sidiiey,  Arcadia  460 
as  they  say,  the  Cranes  overthrow  the  whole  hattles  of  Figmeys . . . 

etc. 

Diese  Konstruktion   ist   bei   Shakspere   (Mätzner  II,  10) 
und  noch  heute  üblich. 

2    Durch  one,  dass  sich  in  dieser  Bedeutung  erst  in  der 
2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  weiter  verbreitet,  z.  B. 
Fl.  (Lieder)  147/27 

Pastymes  ther  he  I  nought  trewlye 
Whych  one  may  vse  and  vice  denye 
And  they  he  plesant  to  god  and  man, 
Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  207 

Ay,  hy  the  mass,  one  cannot  hear  — 
Jacob  and  Esau  218 
Ah,  sir,  when  one  is  hungry,  good  meat  is  much  ivorth. 
Lyly,  Euphues  435 

...wher-hy  it  seemeth  so  populous,  that  one  would  scarsc 
thinic  so  many  people  to  he  in  the  whole  Island , . . 
Lyly,  Campaspe  117 

/  meane,  Imustcrie;  not  as  one  would  say  crie;  hut  crie, 
that  is  maJce  a  noyse. 
Greene,  Orlando  28 

. . .  the  Count  Orlando  . . .  rends  him,   as  one  would  tear 
a  larh! 
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Puttenham  296 

But  generaUy  to  weepe  for  any  sorrow  (as  one  may  doe 
for  pitic)  is  not  so  decent  in  a  man: 

Sidney,  Arcadia  729 

. . .  in  the  very  anatomy  of  her  spirits  one  should  have 
foimd  nothing  hut  devilish  disdain  . . . 

An  ID.:  Kreuzung  der  beiden  möglichen  Konstruktionen  zeigt 
folgendes  Beispiel: 

Lyly,  Euphues  289 

1  knowe  Nature  hath  prouided,  and  I  thinke  our  laioes  alloiv  it,  that 
one  niaye  loue  tvhen  they  see  their  Urne,  not  that  they  miist  loue  ivhen  others 
ap2)oint  it. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Die  Verwendung  von  one  im  Sinne  von  „man^'  ist  wie  bei 
Shakspere  (Schmidt,  Sh.  Lex.  809)  auch  noch  heute  üblich. 

3.  Durch  who,  cf.  §  207  ff. 

4.  Seltener  auf  andere  Weise,  z.  B.: 
Couflict  of  Conscience  31 

If  long  uniüorn  you  leave  a  cloak  or  gown, 
Marlowe,  Hero  36 

Love  is  not  füll  of  pity,  as  men  say, 
But  deaf  and  cruel  where  lie  means  to  pray. 
ib.  97  as  when  you  descry 

A  ship  . . . 
Green e,  Friar  Bacon  173 

I  am,  father  doetor,  as  a  man  would  say,  the  bell-wether 
of  this  Company: 

§  235. 
no  als  Negation. 
Die  im  Ae.  angebahnte,  me.  weit  verbreitete  und  zum  Teil 
noch  jetzt  übliche  Verwendung  von  no  als  Negation  neben  not 
(Mätzner  II,  135  f.)  ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  überaus  volks- 
tümlich und  in  denkmälern  aller  Art  zu  belegen. 

a)  Im  2.  Gliede  eines  disjunktiven  Satzverhältnisses. 
In  einem  Verhör  (Egerton  Papers  167 ff.)  finden  sich  zwei 
not  gegen  sechs  no. 

P.  L.  838/253  . , .  whether  she  be  buried  or  noo , , . 
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Everyman  112 

Whether  ye  have  loved  me  or  no, 
Latimer,  Sermons  180 

he  could  not  teil  whether  it  were  so  or  no. 
Lyly,  Euphues 

But  ivhcther  these  he  true  or  no,  I  wil  not  say: 
Greene,  Orlando  47  Thou  teil  nie, 

Whether  thou  wrong'dst  Angelica  or  no? 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  2126 

See,  se,  Änippe,  if  they  hreathe  or  no. 
etc.      etc. 
Vgl.  hierzu:  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  514 

Whether  she  he  resolved  to  love  me,  yea  or  no. 
ib.  556 

Speack,  Osrich,  shall  I  have  her,  ay  or  no? 

b)  Desgl.  natürlich  vor  Komparativen,  no  more,  no  less, 
no  farther,  no  better,  no  ivorse,  no  longer  etc. 

c)  Zuweilen  in  anderen  Fällen. 
Tyndale,  Rom.  4/2 

//■  Abraham  were  iustifyed  by  dedes,  then  had  he  tvherin  to 
reioyceibiit  no  tvith  God . . .  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  not) 

§  236. 
Stellung  von  none  am  Ende  des  Satzes. 
Die  schon  dem  Ae.  geläufige,  jetzt  seltenere  (Mätzner  III, 
261)  Stellung  von  none  in  prädikativer  Beziehung  am  Ende  des 
Satzes,  die  im  Me.  grosse  Ausdehnung  gewonnen  hat,   ist  im 
15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  weit  verbreitet,  z.  B.: 
P.  L.  75/97 

...and  other  cause  he  had  non  to  Mm... 
ib.  140/186  (241/334,  315/426  etc.) 
Other  tydings  as  yett  can  I  non  tellyou:  (Stehende  Redensart), 
ib.  365/538 

. . .  hut  othyr  answer  have  I  none  yet  of  hym. 
M.  367/26 

. . .  1  wille  not  haue  adoo  ivith  yow  for  cause  haue  ye  none 
to  me. 
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Four  Elements  17 

That  the  earth  is  so  deep,  and  hottom  hatli  none, 
Fl.  (Balladen)  173/82 

Fynde  a  heiter  horowe  sayd  Itohyn 

Or  mony  getest  thou  none 
Joy,  Ap.  X  . . .  and  other  resurreccion  shall  there  none  he. 
More,  Utopia  12 

for  other  divellynge  place  wold  he  hatte  none. 
Lyly,  Euphues  438  . . .  tmldfofujle  and  fish  they  tvant  none. 
Dämon  and  Pithias  42  other  cause  there  is  none. 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  95 

for  other  remedies  have  we  none . . . 
Puttenham  45 

temples  or  churches  or  other  chappels  then  these  they  had 
none  at  those  dayes. 

Sidney,  Arcadia  758  . . .  for  other  cause  I  see  none  . . . 

§  237. 
none  in  neutralem  Sinne. 

notie  in  neutralem  Sinne  ist  schon  seit  ae.  Zeit  belegt. 

Ae.  Caedm.,  Genesis  1400  ])em .  .  ,  wces  nän  tö  gedäle, 

Me.  P.  Ploughm.  B.  XV  95  (Skeat)  Some  howes  hen  leved, 
and  some  hereth  none. 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  scheint  es,  nach  unseren  Be- 
legen zu  schliessen,  in  diesem  Sinne  besonders  vor  other  recht 
gebräuchlich  gewesen  zu  sein,  was  formelhaft  war. 

P.  L.  312/423  and  thynke  veryly  non  other  hut  that  ge 
have  it . . . 

M.  95,32  . . .  god  hnoiveth  I  äyd  none  other  hut  as  I  wold 
ye  dyd  to  me  . . . 

Egerton  Papers  33 

. . .  it  was  none  other  hut  agreahle  to  the  meanynge  of  the 
Statute  . . . 

Fl.  (Weihnachtslieder)  119/70 

yet  none  the  lesse  I  wyll  not  cess 

Tyndale  Vorr.  zu  Hebr. 

that  is  to  saye,  soche  malicious  vnkyndnes  ivhich  is  none 
nother  then  the  hlasphemyngc  of  the  holy  goost . . . 

ib.  he  meaneth  none  other  . . .  then  ... 
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Diary  of  Machyn  14 

. . .  they  thought  no  nodur  butt  that  they  shuld  . . . 
R.  R.  Doister  63 

And  ywis  tliis  letter  if  ye  woulde  Jieare  it  now. 
I  will  heare  none  of  it. 
Dämon  and  Pithias  25 

I  duly  ohey,  I  can  do  no  other. 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  21 

0  no,  she  envies  none  hut  pleasant  things; 
ib.  172 

This  hand  shall  Jiale  them  down  to  deepest  hell, 
Where  none  hut  furies,  hugs,  and  tortures  divell. 
Die  späteren  Drucke  von  1618,  23,  33  haben  nought. 
Sidney,  Areadia  155,  507,  Leycester  Correspondence  172 
. . .  that  the  states  durst  doe  noe  other  hut  to  satysfye  the 
people  allso  with  that  oppynion; 

Weiterentwicklung. 
Das  neutrale  none  findet  sieh  bei  Shakspere  (Abbot  §  53, 
Deutschbein  §  83)  und  ist  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  (Franz  396) 
wie    noch   heute    bisweilen    vor   einem    partitiven   Genitiv 
gebräuchlich, 

§238.  hoth. 
a)  Stellung  von  hoth. 
Die  Stellung  von  hoth  ist  in  der  Volkssprache  des  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhunderts  eine  recht  freie  gewesen,  wie  sich  im  fol- 
genden zeigen  wird;  wir  bemerken  jedoch,  dass  wir  nur  charak- 
teristische Fälle  hervorheben,  und  verweisen  im  übrigen  auf 
den  gut  orientierenden  Artikel  im  Oxf.  Di  ct. 

1.  Stellung  von  hoth  nach  dem  Substantiv. 

P.  L.  939/390  Mastyrs  hothe,  I  recomand  me  to  yow . . , 
M.  815/11  . . .  my  lordes  hothe  wete  ye  wel . . . 
Hickscorner  178  Now,  hrethren  hoth,  I  thanh  you. 
Dämon  and  Pithias  26 

These  gentlemen  hoth...have  all  the  fruition: 
Peele,  Alcazar  88 
This  traitor  hing  hales  . . .  his  younger  hrethren  hoth. 
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Greene,  Friar  Bacon  205 

See,  friar,  wliere  the  fathers  hoth  lie  dead. 
Diese  Stellung  zur  besonderen  Hervorhebung  des  hoth  war 
also  recht  üblich. 

2.  hoth  +  Personalpronomen. 

Analog  der  Stellung  all  -j-  Personalpronomen  erscheint,  ab- 
gesehen von  den  Fällen,   wo  die  auch  im  16.  Jahrhundert  bei 
weitem   seltenere  Umschreibung  mit  o/"  eingetreten  ist,   die 
Stellung  hoth  +  Personalpronomen  nur  selten: 
Lyly,  Euphues  77 

hoth  they  vnfaithfull  of  their  2)rotnises. 
Lyly,  Mydas  12 
Let  US  go  farther,  Licio,  she  hath  hoth  us  in  the  wind. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  381 

Both  ive  wü  walke  vpon  the  lofty  cliffes, 
ib.  385  Both  ive  ivill  raigne  as  Consuls  of  the  earth, 
ib.  3415  Deatli,  whether  art  thou  gone,  that  hoth  we  liue? 
ib.  3705 

Twül  please  my  mind  as  ivel  to  heare  hoth  you 
Sidney,  Arcadia  158 

Imprison  her  who  hoth  them  did  possess 

3.  hoth  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Artikel  oder  De- 
monstrativpronomen. 

Abgesehen  von  den  seltenen  Fällen  der  Umschreibung 
gilt  die  Stellung  hoth  +  Artikel  oder  Demonstr.  als  Regel;  die 
umgekehrte  Stellung  ist  selten: 

P.  L.  233/322  . . .  the  right  of  thes  hothe  patentes  . . . 

M.  593/20  . . .  and  thenne  syre  launcelot  tooJc  hym  hy  the 
hothe  sholders  . . . 

Rutland  Papers  50 

. .  .the  tentes,  where  the  hothe  Ringes  after  their  meeting 
may  common  to  guyder . . . 

Suppl.  of  the  Commons  34  These  hothe  causes . . . 

4.  hoth  +  Relativ. 

Als  Regel  gilt  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  die  Stellung 
Relativ  -f-  hoth,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  281/384  in  ivhiche  hothe, 
Latimer,  Sermons  54  whieh  hoth, 
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R.  A.,  Schoolemastei*  130  wlio  hoth^  liued  in  one  tyme: 
Dämon  and  Pithias  26 

Which  both  arc  in  virtue  so  narrowly  laced, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  146 
Whom  both  nature  seems  to  debar  from  means  to  be  hdped, 

etc.     etc. 
Daneben  tritt  die  Stellung  both  +  llelativ  besonders  häufig 
seit  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  auf,  z.  B.: 
Lyly,  Euphues  396 

. . .  both  which,  with  Utile  suite  being  obteined,  I  may  hjue 
with  loue. 

Introductory  Sketch  131  both  which  nombres  of  Boolces, 
Puttenham  168,  Greene,  Alphonsus  62,  Marlowe,  Lucan  280, 
Hero  QQ,  Leycester,  Correspondence  449. 

§239. 
b)  bothe  two. 
Das  ae.  m.  f.  bä  twä  (n.  bü  tu,  butivu)  =  beide  zwei,  wofür 
me.  oft  höthe  two  erscheint,  ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  als 
both{e)  tivo,  both(e)  twain  recht  geläufig,  z.  B.: 

Fox  71  ...  they  durste  not  speJce  biit  pylced  and  stryhed 
them  cut  of  the  court  bothe  two. 

Fl.  (Lee)  38/5   /  dyde   intende . .  .to   refus  both  twaytie  to 
hold  my  selffe  contente 
Four  Elements  16 

Leaving  you  together  here  both  twain; 
Hickscorner  176 

/  thinJc,  they  will  come  hither  again, 
Freewill  and  Imagination,  both  twain: 
Hey  wood,  P.  P.  358 

For  both  you  twain  shall  wait  on  me. 
R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  155 

bothe  two,  by  vse  of  life,  were  daylie  orators . . . 
R.  R.  Doister  23  . . .  here  I  leaue  both  twaine. 
ib.  28  Hence  both  twaine. 
Jack  Juggler  150 

Noiü  mercy  that  I  ash  of  you  both  twain: 
Marriage  of  Wit  365 

Both  twain  on  either  side  assault  him  . . . 
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Nice  Wanton  180 

That  they  died  so  shamefully  hoth  two: 

§  240.     nothing  als  verstärkte  Negation. 
Diese  schon  bei  Orrm  (Koch  §  378)  sieh  findende  Verwen- 
dung   von    nothmg    ist    im    15.   und  16.  Jahrhundert    überaus 
populär,  z.  B.: 
P.  L.  776/161 

/  rvas  noo  tliynge  gladde  off  thys  jornaye  . . . 
Digby  Mysteries  36/234 

be  nothyng  a-drad . . . 
Fl.  (Skelton)  62/12  Her  lothelye  lere 
Is  nothynge  clere 
But  vgly  of  cliere. 
More,  Utopia  48  . . .  tlieir  life  is  nothing  hard . . . 
Lyly,  Euphues  96  ...although  I  nothing  fear  your  malice... 
Puttenham  41  . . .  tvho  mounted  nothing  so  high  . . . 
Ebenso   bei   Shakspere   (Abbot  §55,   Deutschbein  §81), 
jetzt  veraltet. 

Anm. :  In  ebendemselben  Sinne  ist  anch  no  whit  seit  der  Mitte  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  zahlreich  zn  belegen,  z.  B. : 
G.  G.  Needle  255 

I  am  not  whit  sorry  to  see  you  so  rejoice. 
Peele,  Alcazar  11  ü 

I  (loubt  no  ivhit  but  1  shall  live,  niy  lord. 
Nnr  in  Briefen  Elizabeths  27  (53,  161) 

my  los  of  honor  be  no  whit  repaired . . . 

§  241.    few. 

1.  In  few. 

Das  bei  Shakspere  zahlreich  zu  belegende  (Schmidt  413) 
in  («)  fetv  =  in  (ö)  feto  ivords  fand  sich  nur  bei  Marlowe,  Jew  1364 
In  fetv,  thc  hlood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  hane . . . 
Breake  from  the  fiery  Jcingdome; 
Sonst   in  few  ivords  (Fl.  [Briefe]  334/47,    John  Knox  58, 
Disobedient  Child  317,  Dämon  and  Pithias  78)  oder  in  the  fewest 
words  (Heywood,  P.  P.  367). 

2.  fewer  und  fewest. 

few  er  ae.  und  me.  nicht  belegt  fand  sich  in  unseren  Texten 
zuerst   in  Barclay 's  Bearbeitung  von  Seb.  Brandts  Narrenschiflf 
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(1508)  FL  105/35  But  fewe  I  rede  and  fewer  understande  und 
scheint  daher  erst  nach  1500  volkstümlich  zu  werden. 

Fl.  (Vorwort  zur  Conf.  Amautis)  303/52 
. . .  that  very  fewe  men  hneive,  and  fewer  Jiadde  them  . . . 

Suppl.  of  the  Comnions  51 

. . .  moche  fetver  of  tJiese  matters  of  contencyon  shalle  in  vre 
and  experience  . . . 

Decay  of  England  96 

The  more  shepe,  the  fewer  egges  for  a  peny. 

Latimer,  Sermons  19 
...  7  had  XX.  mens  wHtes,  and  no  fewer  handes  to  wryte  ivith  all. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  140  fetver  shooters, 

Schoolemaster  33 
hut  a  greate  deale  fewer  of  them  cum  to  shewe . . . 

More,  Utopia  75 

Now  howsholde  or  ferme  in  the  countrey  hath  fewer  then 
xl.  persones  . . . 

(Das  lat.  Original  hat  beide  Male  pauciores). 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  36 

Thcy  had  heen  none,  or  fewer  at  the  least, 

Leycester  Correspondence  40 

. . .  and  then  the  nomlers  may  he  the  fewer  afterward. 

ib.  246 

yet  are  tve  many  fewer  than  he  . . . 

Sidney,  Ap,  60  with  fewer  Laureis. 

fewest  seltener  als  fewer  ist  in  unseren  Texten  zuerst  zu 
belegen: 

P.  L.  402/28  . . .  whech  of  them  that  had  fewest . . . 

Heywood,  P.  P.  367  And  in  the  fewest  words  thou  can. 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  37  . . .  that  numher  of  men  is  fewest . . . 

ib.  61  And  verily  they  he  fewest  of  numher . . . 

Three  Ladies  284  the  fewest  shall  laugh  me  to  scorn. 

Das  Oxf.  Di  ct.  hat  für  in  feiv  schon  Belege  von  1526  und 
1565,  von  fewest  2  aus  dem  Alexander  (1400 — 1450). 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Fewer  und  feivest  sind   wie   heute  auch   bei  Shakspere 
ganz  gewöhnlich  (Schmidt,  Sh.-Lex.  413). 
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§  242.     many. 

Many  im  Singular  ohne  folgenden  unbestimmten  Artikel 
nur  vereinzelt  noch  im  15,  Jahrhundert: 

P.  L.  517/213  . . .  tJiat  it  was  payd  many  day  a  goon. 

M.  823/7  Wete  yow  well  ihenne  ivas  there  many  hold 
hnyglite  ther  ivüh  Jcynge  Arthur . . . 

Anm.:  Nur  ninny  one  ist  auch  im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  üblich, 
wenngleich  in  der  2.  Hälfte  vereinzelt. 

Fox  33,  Fl.  (Roy  andB.)  76/34,  169/15  (Balladen),  137/61  (Liebeslieder), 
Four  Elements  7,  Latimer,  Ploughers  26,   Peele,  Vermischtes  257. 

Der  Genitiv  ist  sehr  selten:  Bale,  Thre  Lawes  282  To  many  ones 
decaye.    Schon  Shakspere  kennt  diesen  Gebrauch  nicht  mehr. 

Desgl.  der  Plural  Sidney,  Arcadia  465. 

For  this  word,  one  being  attributed  to  that  tvhich  is  all,  is  but  one 
mingling  of  many,  and  many  ones; 

§  243.     each  und  every. 
Zwischen  each  und  every  wird  während  des  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts kein  Unterschied  gemacht.    So  noch  Ende  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts: 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  114 

/  pry  through  every  crevi'ce  of  each  wall, 
Lyly,  Woman  155 

Eaeh  fish  that  swimmeth  in  the  floatmg  sea, 
Each  winged  fowle  that  soareth  in  the  ayre, 
And  every  beast  that  feedeth  on  the  ground, 
Have  mates  of  pleasure  to  iipholde  their  broode: 
Greene,  Vermischtes  284 

The  silent  shade  had  shadoiv'd  every  tree, 
And  Phoebus  in  the  west  was  shrouded  loiv; 
Each  hive  had  home  her  busy  lahouring  bee, 
Each  bird  the  harbour  of  the  night  did  know: 
Ebenso  bei  Shakspere  (Deutschbein  §  77,  79). 

§244.  all 
Bei  der  Verbindung  von  all  mit  einem  Personalprono- 
men ist,  soweit  nicht  die  im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  seltene 
Umschreibung  mit  of  verwandt  wird,  ausser  der  gewöhnlichen 
Stellung  Personalpronomen  +  all  auch  die  umgekehrte  im  15., 
seltener  im  16.  Jahrhundert  üblich. 
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Unsere   Belege   miigen   die  Verbreitung  veranschaulichen: 
P.  L.  720/82   . .  .it  encomberthe   hym   evyll . . .  and  alle  us 
hys  frendys  here; 

M.  26/9  (63/4)  . . .  how  all  they  auowed  the  enqueste  . . . 

M.  45/7  . .  .it  was  grete  shame  to  all  them  . . . 

Fox  47  alle  them  of  the  court, 

Thersites  397  She  hath  sallets  enough  for  all  ns: 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  67  and  all  they  together, 

Greene,  Menaphon  78 

All  you  that  heare; 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  3592 

Nay,  when  the  hattaile  ends,  al  we  wil  nieet. 


ScWiissbetrachtun^  und  Folgerungen. 

§  245. 

Die  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  in  der  vorangegangenen  Unter- 
suclinng  behandelten  Erscheinungen  verhindert  uns,  eine  Auf- 
zählung der  gewonnenen  Resultate  in  der  dortigen  Anordnung 
vorzunehmen,  da  diese  unvollständig  sein  würde,  w^oUte  sie 
nicht  durch  genaueres  Eingehen  tiberflüssige  Wiederholungen 
veranlassen.  Es  soll  daher,  indem  wir  in  allem  übrigen  auf 
die  Abhandlung  selbst  verweisen,  in  diesem  Abschnitte  teils 
der  Versuch  gemacht  werden,  die  Ergebnisse  unserer  Unter- 
suchung soweit  als  angängig  nach  grösseren  allgemeinen 
Gesichtspunkten  kurz  zusammenzufassen,  teils  eine 
Eeihe  von  Folgerungen  verschiedener  Art  daraus  gezogen 
werden. 

Verfasser  knüpft  daran  zugleich  die  Hoffnung,  auf  diese 
Weise  dem  Vorwurf  einer  schematischen  Einteilung,  die  sich 
nach  reiflicher  Ueberlegung  aus  praktischen  Gründen  doch  als 
empfehlenswert  herausstellte,  am  wirkungsvollsten  begegnen 
zu  können, 

§  246. 
I.   Dialektisches  (zur  Eiitwiciiliiiig  der  iie.  Scliriftsprache). 

In  der  Flexionslehre  trafen  wir  eine  grosse  Anzahl  von 
dialektischen  Formen  an,  die  sich  nach  Massgabe  ihres  Ur- 
sprungs in  drei  Kategorieen  sondern  lassen. 

1.  Allgemein  in  der  Schriftsprache  vorhandene 
(dialektische)  Bestandteile. 

In  wie  weit  sich  die  zahllosen  dialektischen  Formen  in 
den  Paston  Letters  durch  ihre  allgemeine  Geltung  oder  durch 
die  besondere  Heimat  des  Briefschreibers  erklären,  mtisste  durch 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I.  16 
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eine  mit  historischen  Studien  verbundene  Untersuchung  fest- 
gestellt werden,  falls  nicht  ein  zum  Mindesten  zweifelhaftes 
Resultat  sich  ergeben  soll.  Wir  sehen  also  hiervon  ab  und 
gehen  gleich  zu  den  übrigen  dialektischen  Formen  über: 

Das  auf  das  ae.  Im  zurückgehende  tho  (§  48  Anm.)  sowie 
üh  (§  51)  sind  bis  in  die  erste  Hälfte  des  IG.  Jahrhunderts 
hinein,  wenngleich  letzteres  meist  nur  in  der  gehobenen  Dichter- 
sprache ,  erhalten ;  ebenso  lassen  sich  siehe  (§  49)  und  miche 
(§  76)  noch  mehrfach  in  dieser  Zeit  belegen. 

Die  Frage  nach  der  Bedeutung  des  auch  noch  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert belegten  at  Hessen  wir  offen  (§  65);  ether  und  nether 
wurden  noch  vereinzelt  in  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts, 
oivthcr  und  nother  nur  noch  im  15.  Jahrhundert  beobachtet. 
Das  nördliche  micMe  bildet  noch  das  ganze  16.  Jahrhundert 
hindurch  einen  festen  Bestandteil  der  Schriftsprache  (§  76  Anm.). 
Dasselbe  gilt  in  gleichem  Masse  für  das  südliche  ha,  a  (§  10 
Anm.).  Von  den  südlichen  Formen  hem  (§16  Anm.  1)  für  them 
und  her  (§  26  Anm.  4)  für  their  finden  sich  bei  den  Drama- 
tikern der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  nur  vereinzelte  Reste, 
die  wir  aber  als  in  der  gesprochenen  Volkssprache  noch  lebendig 
ansehen  müssen,  llemself  war  schon  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des 
15.  Jahrhunderts  bis  auf  wenige  Spuren  geschwunden  (§  43 
Anm.  1).  Everychone  (§  80  Anm.  2)  schwindet  um  die  Mitte, 
everieh  (§  80  Anm.  1)  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jalirhunderts. 
Wother  dringt  in  der  1.  Hälfte  vorübergehend  in  die  Schrift- 
sprache ein  (§  83  Anm.  4). 

Im  Anschluss  hieran  mag  bemerkt  werden,  dass  die  noch 
im  15.  Jahrhundert  häufige  Schreibung  y,  i  für  Jin  der  1.  Hälfte 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts  nur  mehr  vereinzelt  anzutreffen  ist. 

2.  Dialektische  Formen,  durch  die  Heimat  des  Ver- 
fassers bedingt. 

a)  Nördliche  Formen  (inkl.  nördl.  Mittelland). 
Sho  (§  12  Anm.),  thai  (§  15),  i/ender  (§  54  Anm.  2)  in  den 
Digby  Mysteriös,  letzteres  auch  in  dem  Gedicht  auf  die  Schlacht 
bei  Otterburn  Fl.  194/13;  tvhük,  quilk  (§  60  Anm.  1)  in  der 
Plumpton  Correspondence ,  einem  Briefe  Jacobs  V.  von  Schott- 
land (Fl.  331/21),  bei  John  Knox  und  in  Briefen  James  VI.; 
qwo,  quho  (§  55  Anm.  4)  und  quJiom  (§  57  Anm.  1)  bei  Wedderburn 
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(Fl.  131  ff.)  und  in  Briefen  James  VI,  qtihat  (§  58  Anni.  1)  in 
den  Digby  Mysteries,  einem  Schäferkalender  (Fl.  95/9)  und  in 
Briefen  James  VI,  quhich  bei  Barclay  (Fl.  94/o5)  und  in  Briefen 
James,  in  letzteren  auch  qwatsumever  (§  62  Anm.  2);  na,  nane 
(§  68  Anm.  1)  bei  Wedderburn ,  every  ylhe  (§  80  Anm.  3)  in 
Jiner  Proklamation  (P.  L.  918/362). 

b)   Südliche  Formen. 
Hur  als  pers.  pron.  (§  13)  in  den  Mysteries  ed.  Hone,  den 
Digby  Mysteries,   sowie   in   einem  Liebeslied  (Fl.  138/11),  Imr 
als  pron.  poss.  nur  an  den  beiden  letztgenannten  Stellen. 

8.  Beabsichtigte  Dialektformen  —  Bühneneffekt- 
mittel. 

lieber  die  Verwendung  von  Dialektformen  als  Mittel  zur 
Erregung  von  Komik  ist  schon  an  den  betr.  Stellen  der 
Flexionslehre  ein  Wort  gesagt. 

Es  kommen  hier  in  Betracht  teils  nördliche:  day  (Misch- 
form,  §  15  Anm.  1),  tliea  (§  15  Anm.  2),  tham,  tJieam  (§  16 
Anm.  2),  may,  tJiay  (§  20  Anm.  6),  mvcr,  awr,  aur,  aivre  (§  24 
Anm.  2),  ilk  (§  51),  süe  (§  49  Anm.  1),  ivhe  (§  55  Anm.  5),  tvliese 
(§  56  Anm.  2),   whilk,  quük  (§  60  Anm.  4),  nethmg  (§  72  Anm.); 

teils  südliche: 

ich  (§  2  Anm.  2)  in  ausgedehntem  Masse  und  vat  (§  56 
Anm.  2). 

Um  eine  Gesamtübersicht  über  die  zur  Erzielung  einer 
komischen  Bühnenwirkung  verwandten  Mittel,  soweit  sie  in 
unsere  Untersuchung  einschlagen,  zu  ermöglichen,  schliessen 
wir  diese  anderen  hier  an: 

ich  (§  2  Anm.  3),  dy  (§  2  Anm.  4),  dcc  (§  7  Anm.),  dey,  day 
(Mischform,  §  15  Anm.  1),  dem  (§  16  Anm.  3),  dy  (§  20  Anm.  5), 
dis  (§  45  Anm.  a),  dcsc  (§  46  Anm.  1),  dat  (§  47  Anm.),  sush, 
shush  (§  49  Anm.  2),  aus  der  Syntax  die  Verwendung  von  me 
für  /  (§  183). 

Die  Dramen,  in  denen  wir  grössere  oder  kleinere  Dialekt- 
stellen antrafen,  sind  folgende:     . 

Cambyses,  G.  G.  Needle,  Dämon  and  Pithias,  Sir  Clyomon 
and    Sir    Clamydes,    Like    Will    to   Like     (diese    schon    von 

16* 
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Panningi)),  Trial  of  Treasure  280,  Greene,  Jaraes  IV  73 ff., 
Conflict  of  Conscienee  71  ff.,  Kare  Triumphs  200  ff.,  Three  Ladies 
of  London  303  ff,,  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  547  (hier  nur  cham). 

§247. 
II.   Analytische  Tendenzen. 

Bei  einer  Reihe  von  Erscheinungen  unserer  Untersuchung 
können  wir  die  analytische  Tendenz  der  englischen 
Sprache  deutlich  erkennen: 

Ist  so  die  Umschreibung  des  Possessivs  durch  das  Personal- 
pronomen (§  156)  ein  Zug  in  dieser  Richtung,  so  können  wir 
weiter  die  Ausbildung  des  pseudo-partitiven  Genitivs  (§  166) 
sowie  die  Umschreibungen  von  thctn  hoth  (§  238,  2),  hoth  which 
(§  238,  4)  und  us  all  (§  244)  durch  hoth  of  them,  hoth  ofivhkli 
und  all  of  us  hierher  rechnen.  Vor  allem  aber  bildet  die  Be- 
zeichnung des  Genitivs  durch  das  Possessivpronomen  (§  163  f.) 
eine  analytische  Tendenz,  der,  wie  in  §  164  näher  ausgeführt 
ist,  dadurch  eine  erhöhte  Geltung  zukommt,  dass  his  auch  vor 
Femininen  verwandt  wurde. 

§248. 
III.  Kürze  das  Ausdrucks  —  Sparsamkeit. 

Für  die  Oekonomie  im  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  bot  sich 
uns  in  der  Auslassung  des  Personalpronomens  (§  89 — 104)  ein 
charakteristisches  Beispiel,  Wir  hatten  es  hier  teils  mit  Ueber- 
resten  eines  alten  Sprachzustandes,  die  vielfach  durch  den 
Einfluss  der  Umgangssprache  (Drama!)  lebenskräftig  er- 
halten wurden,  zu  thun  (§  90—102),  teils  mit  Neubildungen, 
die  wieder  absichtlich  geschaffen  (in  Inhaltsangaben  und  Pro- 
tokollen §  103,  sowie  Bühnenanweisungen  §  103  Anm.),  oder  aus 
der  Umgangssprache  in  die  Schriftsprache  eingedrungen  sein 
konnten  (§  104).  Zu  den  letzteren  waren  insbesondere  eine 
Reihe  von  Redensarten  des  täglichen  Lebens  (7  pray,  prythee, 


^)  Es  ergiebt  sich  also  hieraus,  dass  die  Zahl  der  von  Pannin g 
untersuchten  und  von  ihm  p.  7  f.  aufgezählten  Dramen  mit  Dialektstellen 
eine  sehr  unvollständige  ist,  besagte  Arbeit  also,  auch  abgesehen  von  den 
zum  Teil  unzuverlässigen  Ausgaben  der  untersuchten  Dramen,  die  er  be- 
nutzt hat,  ein  endgültiges  Ergebnis  schwerlich  darstellen  kann. 
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I  would  §  104  Anm.  1,  advise  you,  assure  you  §  104  Anm.  2)  zu 
rechnen.  Besonders  begünstigt  wurde  die  Auslassung  da,  wo 
die  alte  Flexionsendung  erhalten  war  (cf.  §  92). 

§249. 
IV.  Verscliwendeiische  Züge  der  Sprache  (Fülle  des  Ausdrucks). 

Der  Zug  der  Versehwendung  von  sprachlichen  Ausdrucks- 
mitteln zeigte  sich  in  hervorragendem  Masse  in  unserer  Unter- 
suchung beim  Personalpronomen  (§  105 — 112),  das  entweder  in 
bewusster  Absicht  (Nachdruck!)  dem  Subjekte  pleonastisch 
beigefügt  wurde  (§  107f.,  §  109f.  zum  Teil),  oder  aber  seine 
Existenz  einer  Eigentümlichkeit  der  Umgangssprache  (Ana- 
koluthe)  verdankt  (§  109 f.  zum  Teil,  §  Ulf.);  man  vergleiche 
hierzu  auch  Anhang  II  Zur  Bildung  der  Kelativsätze  im  15.  und 
16.  Jahrhundert,  insbesondere  die  Bemerkungen  zu  a  und  b  §  302. 

Eine  andere  Art  der  Fülle  des  Ausdrucks  entsteht  durch 
das  Verblassen  des  ursprünglichen  Bedeutungsgehaltes 
eines  Wortes.  So  veranlasst  der  Bedeutungsverlust  bei  same 
(§  206,  1)  eine  pleonastische  Verstärkung  durch  selfete.  (§  206,2), 
umgekehrt  bei  seif  eine  solche  durch  same  (§  198  Anm.);  in 
gleicher  Weise  ist  die  Entstehung  von  Verbindungen  wie  ylk 
same  (§  51)  und  such  like  (§  205)  gegeben.  Auch  der  Verlust 
an  Bedeutung  beim  Possessivpronomen  und  seine  dadurch  be- 
dingte Verstärkung  durch  own  (§  192)  kann  hierher  gerechnet 
werden. 

Schliesslich  mag  auch  noch  auf  die  durch  missverständ- 
liche Auffassung  entstandenen  Verdoppelungen  /  cham,  cham  I 
(§  2  Anm.  2  Ende)  sowie  pleasyt  it  und  lehit  it  (§17  Ende)  hin- 
gewiesen werden. 

§250. 

Y.  Contaminatioiieii. 

Wie  das  psychologische  Moment  der  Contamination  in 

jeder  Sprache  eine  Rolle  spielt,    so  hatten  auch  wir  mehrfach 

Gelegenheit,  diese  psychologische  Kraft  in  Thätigkeit  zu  sehen. 

So  stellten  sich  I  tvould  God  (§  104  Anm.  1),   if  it  please 

it  you  (§  108  Anm.  2),   art  you  minded  (§  150  Anm.),   otJier  im 

Sinne  von  each  other  (§  187  Anm.),  this  many  a  hundred  year, 

this  many  a  day  (§  201),  what  your  oivn  tust  (Anhang  I  §272 
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Anm,),  meseem  (ib.  §  282  Anm.)  und  methiuk  (ib.  §  284  Anm.) 
als  Contaminationen  dar.  Sie  gaben  uns  ferner  den  Erklärungs- 
grund ab  für  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Kasusvertauschungen  beim 
Personalpronomen  sowohl  (§  IIG  —  12G),  wie  beim  Relativ 
(§  210)  und  bieten  uns  so  schon  auf  einem  verhältnismässig 
kleinen  Gebiete  ein  Bild  von  der  eminenten  Bedeutung  dieses 
Momentes. 

§  251. 
YI.  Eliifluss  des  Traditionellen. 

Wie  gross  und  weitgreifend  der  konservative  Ein- 
fluss  des  traditionell  Hergebrachten  bei  der  Entwicklung 
grammatischer  Erscheinungen  ist,  wurde  im  einzelnen  an  den 
betr.  Stellen  unserer  Untersuchung  bereits  erörtert. 

Wir  hatten  es  hierbei  teils  mit  Redensarten  des  Brief  Stiles 
zu  thun,  wie  den  ständig  wiederkehrenden  Glück-  und  Segens- 
wünschen in  den  Paston  Letters  (Konstruktion  djro  xoivov 
§  96  Ende)  oder  den  üblichen  Empfehlungsfloskeln  (to  recomand 
§  172  Anm.,  §  177),  die  natürlich  sämtlich  auch  in  Werke 
anderer  Art  eindringen,  teils  mit  Höflichkeitswendungen 
{to  please  §  99  b  NB.  sowie  Anhang  I  §  279,  to  liJce  Anhang  I 
§  271),  teils  auch  endlich  mit  formelhaften  Redensarten 
anderer  Art  (ivete  ye  tvell,  he  ye  stire,  Jcnotv  ye,  farewell 
§  98,  1,  how  Chance  §  99  b  Anm.,  mayhap  §  100,  sufficeth  §  100 
Anm.,    if  so  he  §  101  Anm.  1,   as  ivho  sliould  say  §207 — 209). 

§252. 
VII.  Einwirkung  fremder  Sprachen. 

1.  Einfluss  des  Französischen. 

Schon  in  §89  nahmen  wir  Gelegenheit,  die  Ansicht  Ein- 
enkels  inbetreff  des  altfranzösischen  Einflusses  auf  die  Aus- 
lassung des  Personalpronomens  zurückzuweisen. 

Ebensowenig  wollen  wir  die  auf  p.  QQ  zu  dem  Belege 
aus  Greene,  Looking  Glass  71  gemachte  Bemerkung  auf  einen 
Einfluss  des  Französischen  bezogen  wissen. 

2.  Einfluss  des  Lateinischen. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Lateinischen  auf  die  Entwicklung 
der  relativen  Anknüpfung  im  Englischen  wollten  wir  (§  230  f.) 
kein   endgültiges  Urteil   fällen.    Jedenfalls  ist  die  Bemerkung 
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Yon  Franz  p.  208,  7  „Dass  die  Dialekte  grade  diese  Eigentüm- 
lichkeit der  älteren  Sprache  noch  bewahren  und  auch  sonst 
noch  eine  Neigung  für  relativische  Anknüpfung  zeigen,  spricht 
einigermassen  gegen  die  Annahme  der  Beeinflussung  des  Eng- 
lischen von  Seiten  des  Lateinischen  in  diesem  Punkte"  kein 
Beweis  gegen  den  Einfluss  des  Lateinischen;  denn  wir  können 
in  zahlreichen  Fällen  die  Beobachtung  machen,  dass  eine  Er- 
scheinung, gleichviel  welchen  Ursprungs,  in  Dialekten  noch 
lebendig  ist,  während  die  Schriftsprache  keine  Spur  mehr 
davon  aufweist. 


§253. 

VIII.  Erscheinungen, 
die  im  15.  bezw.  16.  Jnlirliundert  aufhören  oder  entstehen. 

Gerade  der  Zeitraum  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts  charak- 
terisiert sich  wie  jede  Verbindungszeit  zweier  Sprachepochen 
als  eine  Periode  des  Uebergangs.  Dieser  Uebergang  kann  sich 
sprachlich  entweder  so  darstellen,  dass  schon  vorhandene  Er- 
scheinungen unter  mehr  oder  minder  grossen  Veränderungen 
zur  nächsten  Sprachperiode  übergeleitet  werden  oder  anderer- 
seits so,  dass  grammatische  Erscheinungen  in  dieser  Zeit  teils 
ihr  Ende  nehmen,  teils  neu  entstehen.  Diese  beiden  letzteren 
Fälle  sind  für  uns  hier  von  besonderem  Interesse.  In  vielen 
Fällen  bedingt  das  Aufhören  einer  Erscheinung  den  Anfang 
einer  anderen. 

Wir  beginnen  mit  den  Erscheinungen,  deren  Existenz  im 
15.  oder  16.  Jahrhundert  erlischt: 

Die  Verbindung  der  Verba  to  agrec,  to  assure  etc.  mit  dem 
(einfachen)  Personalpronomen  zur  Bezeichnung  des  reflexiven 
Verhältnisses  gehört  nur  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  an  (§  183).  Die 
Verwendung  von  myne  und  tliyne  (§  20  Anm.  1)  sowie  von 
none  vor  Konsonanten  hört  (ausser  der  Verbindung  none  such) 
mit  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  auf  (§68  Anm.  3). 

Die  Formen  ourselfe,  yourselfe,  themselfe  (§  41 — 43)  sind 
anscheinend  im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  nicht  gänzlich  den  Formen 
mit  dem  Plural-s  gewichen. 

Die  Bezeichnung  der  possessiven  Beziehung  auf  ein  unbe- 
kanntes Subjekt  durch  his  hört  auf  (§  155). 
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Von  der  alten  Ausdrucksweise  that  am  I  für  späteres  it 
is  I  begegneten  im  16.  Jahrhundert  nur  noch  spärliche  Reste 
(§  134  Anm.  1). 

Die  Verbindungen  wlio  that,  what  that,  which  that  (§  225) 
scheinen  die  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  zu  überdauern. 

Eine  besondere  Erwähnung  verdienen  hier  diejenigen  Verba, 
die  ihre  unpersönliche  Konstruktion  völlig  zu  Gunsten  der 
persönlichen  aufgegeben  haben  (Anhang  I).  So  ist  der  Ueber- 
gang  zur  persönlichen  Konstruktion  vollzogen  schon  im  15.  Jahr- 
hundert bei  den  Verben: 

to  forthynh  (§  265),  to  lack  (§  270),  to  marvel  (§  274),  to 
owe  (§  277),  to  shame  (§  283),  sowie  bei  to  he  hetter,  to  he  lief 
und  to  he  loth  (§  289); 

in  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  bei: 

to  fortune  (§  266),  to  long  (§  273),  to  need  (§  276),  to  pltij 
(§  278),  to  rue  (§  281)  und  to  think  in  Verbindung  mit  anderen 
Pron.  als  me  (§  284); 

in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts: 

anscheinend  bei  to  list  (nur  bei  Peele  unpersönlicher  Ge- 
brauch, cf.  §  272)  und  to  repent  (§  280),  das  Shakspere  nicht 
mehr  unpersönlich  gebraucht.  Wahrscheinlich  verschwinden 
auch  die  in  §  285  besprochenen  unpersönlichen  Ausdrücke,  von 
denen  nur  Peele  noch  it  saith  hat. 

Im  Anschluss  hieran  muss  bemerkt  werden,  dass  to  seme 
im  Laufe  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  seinen  persönlichen  Gebrauch 
wieder  verliert. 

Hieran  schliessen  wir  die  Erscheinungen,  die  im  15.  oder 
16.  Jahrhundert  ihren  Anfang  nehmen: 

Die  Kasusvertauschungen  beginnen  bei  ye,  you  schon  im 
14.  Jahrhundert  (vgl.  für  ye  als  Akkus,  auch  den  Beleg  aus 
Chane  er  im  Nachtrag),  Belege  für  andere  Pronomina  zeitigte 
erst  das  Drama  des  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

Fetver  konnte  vereinzelt  schon  im  15.  Jahrhundert,  fewest 
erst   in   der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrh.  belegt  werden  (§241,  2). 

Ebenso  tritt  whichever,  wenn  auch  mit  nur  wenig  Belegen, 
mit  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  auf  (§  226). 

Die  pleonastische  Verbindung  stich  lihe  scheint  vor  1500 
entstanden  zu  sein  (§  205). 

Für  die  Verwendung  von  he  und  she  zur  Bezeichnung  des 
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Geschlechts  weist  erst  die  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  Be- 
lege auf  (§  113). 

Erst  in  der  2.  Hälfte  finden  wir  die  possessive  Beziehung 
auf  ein  unbekanntes  Subjekt  durch  otie's  ausgedrückt  (§  155), 
wie  auch  die  Bezeichnung  des  unbestimmten  „man"  erst  in 
dieser  Zeit  durch  one  geschieht  (§  234,  2). 

Jetzt  treten  auch  whosoever  und  whatsoever  in  erweiterndem 
Sinne  auf  (§  228). 

Dagegen  konnten  wir  für  das  zuerst  1598  belegte  its  aus 
unseren  Quellen  keinen  Beleg  nachweisen  (cf.  §  23  sowie  Nach- 
trag). Für  älteres  his  seif,  a  man's  seif  zeigte  sich  erst  bei 
Sidney  otie's  seif  (§  40). 

Erste  Fälle  persönlicher  Konstruktion  bei  ursprünglich  un- 
persönlichen Verben  stellten  wir  zum  Teil  unter  Zuhülfenahme 
des  Oxf.  Dict.  fest. 

So  finden  sich  zuerst  persönlich  im  15.  Jahrhundert: 

to  Chance  (§  262),  to  ail  (§  261),  to  please  (§  279),  to  for- 
thynk  (§  265),  to  happen  (§  268); 

in  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts:  to  fortune  (§  266); 
in  der  zweiten:  to  grieve  (§  267). 

Obwohl  eigentlich  nicht  hierher  gehörig,  mag  doch  an 
dieser  Stelle  wiederholt  werden,  dass  die  relative  Anknüpfung 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  ihren  Höhepunkt  erreicht  (§  230  f.). 

§  254. 
IX.  Eigeiitliinliclikeiteii  einzelner  Schriftsteller. 

Bei  der  grossen  Anzahl  von  Schriftstellern,  deren  Werke 
den  Stoff  zu  unserer  Untersuchung  geliefert  haben,  war  es 
vorauszusehen,  dass  wir  bei  manchen,  vielleicht  bei  vielen  ein 
gerade  für  sie  charakteristisches  Merkmal  finden  würden. 

So  war  Malory's  Morte  Darthure  charakteristisch  für 
die  reiche  Entfaltung  des  reciproken  Pronomens  (cf.  §  185). 
Weiter  Tyndale  in  orthographischer  Beziehung  durch  die 
sonst  nur  bei  Roy  (Fl.  76/49)  belegte  Schreibung  feaive  (cf. 
§  75  Anm.).  Als  sprachfortschrittlich  erwiesen  sich  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert vor  allem  die  englische  Uebersetzung  von  More's 
Utopia,  für  die  auch  the  seif  im  Sinne  von  its  seif  charakte- 
ristisch ist  (§  39  Anm.),  und  Asham  durch  die  Verwendung 
des   pseudo-partitiven  Genitivs   (§  166  b),   ersterer   allein  auch 
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noch  durch  den  vorwiegenden  Gebrauch  der  verstärkten  Formen 
des  Reflexivpronomens  (§  175)  und  die  meist  persönlich  kon- 
struierten Verba  to  Idee  (§  271)  und  to  list  (§  272). 

Demgegenüber  ist  der  unpersönliche  Gebrauch  von  to  list 
für  Peele  charakteristisch,  der  von  to  happen  (§  268)  für 
Lyly,  der  ebenso  wie  Sidney  an  Stelle  des  pseudo^partitiven 
Genitivs  die  ältere  Konstruktion  bevorzugt  (§  lC6b),  Lyly 's 
Euphues  zeichnet  sich  ausserdem  durch  die  zahllosen  Fälle 
von  I  =;  aye  in  Antithesen  aus  (§  2  Anm.  5)  sowie  durch  das 
zur   satzverknUpfenden  Kopula   herabgesunkene   which  (§  232). 

Puttenham  bevorzugt  wie  Asham  und  More's  Utopia  den 
pseudo-partitiven  Genitiv  (§  166  b)  und  charakterisiert  sich 
weiter  durch  den  Gebrauch  von  your  im  Sinne  eines  Dativus 
ethicus  (§  161)  sowie  der  Erklärungsformel  „and  is"  (§  101  Anm. 2). 

In  den  zahlreichen  Kasusvertauschungen,  die  sich  in  dem 
früher  Peele  zugeschriebenen  SirClyomonandSirClamydes 
fanden  (§  131),  hatten  wir  (wie  übrigens  schon  mit  Recht 
Kellner,  Engl.  Studien  XIII,  193  f.)  einen  sprachlich  syntak- 
tischen Grund  gegen  die  Verfasserschaft  Peele  gesehen. 

Green e  entwickelt  einen  Plural  noughts  (§  71)  und  Barn- 
field  erweist  seine  volkstümliche  Art  zu  dichten  durch  zahl- 
reiche, der  Umgangssprache  entsprungene  und  ihr  vornehmlich 
angehörende  Verschmelzungsformen  des  Personalpronomens  mit 
dem  Verbum  (cf.  §  17). 

§255. 
X.  Eigeiitiuiilichkeitcu  einzelner  Liieraliirgattun^eii. 

Das  Drama.  Wie  gross  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  der 
Einfluss  der  Umgangssprache  auf  die  Schriftsprache,  den  wir 
schon  bei  verschiedenen  Gelegenheiten  betonten,  gewesen  ist, 
lässt  sich  am  besten  an  der  Sprache  der  Dramatiker  erkennen, 
die  in  Anbetracht  der  dialogischen  Form  ihrer  Erzeugnisse  die 
Umgangssprache  am  treuesten  wiederspiegeln  und  in  der 
2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  überdies  die  Hauptrolle  in  der 
englischen  Literatur  spielen. 

Hier  finden  wir  die  zahllosen  Belege  für  die  Verschmelzung 
des  Personalpronomens  mit  dem  Verbum  (§  17)  sowie  andere 
der    Umgangssprache    entsprungene   Verstümmelungen   {God  b' 
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tv'  2/e  §  9  Anm.,  Itj  m'fay,  hum  trotli  etc.  §  20  Anm,  A,  hy'rLady, 
hy  Lady  §  24  Anm.  1). 

Hier  begegnen  uns  vor  allem  die  vielen  Fälle  der  Aus- 
lassung des  Personalpronomens  (insbesondere  §  92  und  104), 
die  aus  der  Volkssprache  hervorgegangenen  Kasus  vertauschungen 
des  Personalpronomens  (§  116  if.)  und  des  Interrogativs  bezw. 
Relativs  (§210 — 215),  hier  auch  ist  die  pleonastisclie  Verwen- 
dung des  Personalpronomens  in  charakteristischen  Relegen  an- 
7Aitreifen,  insbesondere  die  rhetorische  Wiederholung  von  I 
bezw.  tve  (§  108  Anm.  4),  die  erst  vom  Drama  aus  in  andere 
Literaturzweige  eingedrungen  ist,  und  schliesslich  auch  die 
Verwendung  des  Possessivpronomens  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Ge- 
nitivs  (§  1G4),  besonders  auf  Dramentiteln  (§  164  Anm.). 

Die  Poesie.  Die  gehobene  Sprache  der  Poesie  zeichnete 
sich  aus  durch  das  pleonastische  Personalpronomen,  wenn  es 
dem  Nomen  vorangeht  (§  106),  teils  auch,  wenn  es  von  seinem 
Beziehungsworte  durch  einen  oder  mehrere  Satzteile  getrennt 
ist  (§  108). 

Ferner  fand  die  Verwendung  des  substantivischen  Pos- 
sessivpronomens anstatt  des  adjektivischen  zur  Erzielung  eines 
feierlichen  Tons  nur  in  der  Poesie  statt  (§  165).  Als  dich- 
terische Freiheiten  bezw.  Weiterbildungen  mussten  wir 
Fälle  wie  a  neighhour  mine  (§  1 66  Anm.  1)  und  o  eycs  of  mine 
(§  166  Anm.  2)  bezeichnen. 

Der  Briefstil.  Traditionelle  Eigenheiten  des  Briefstils 
sind  unter  VI.  §  251  tibersichtlich  zusammengestellt. 

Der  Kurialstil.  Characteristica  für  den  Kurialstil  fanden 
sich  in  dem  Nom.  c.  Inf.  (p.  118)  sowie  der  bewussten  Aus- 
lassung des  Personalpronomens  zwecks  Erzielung  eines  ge- 
drungenen Stils  (§  103). 

§256. 
XI.  Uingaiigssi)r.ache  des  15.  und  16.  Jaliiiiiiuderts. 

Ueber  die  Umgangssprache  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts 
giebt  unsere  Untersuchung,  insbesondere  die  Flexionslehre  eine 
Reihe  von  Aufschlüssen,  die  zum  Teil  schon  unter  X.  bei  den 
Eigentümlichkeiten  dramatischer  Ausdrucksweise  erörtert  sind. 

Wir  können  dem  an  dieser  Stelle  folgendes  hinzufügen: 
Abfall  des  h  bei  ym,  im  (§  11),  ym  seif  (§  37),  yr  seylff  (§  38), 
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^^^  y^  (§21  und  Anm.  1),  my  nown  (§  20  Anm.  2),  ivliose  für 
who  is  (§  55  Anm.  2),  tliat  at  für  that  that  (§  65),  tJic  tone, 
föne,  tone,  th'one,  thone  (§  67),  the  tother,  tliother,  thother  (§  83 
Anm.  3),  no  nother  (§  68  Anm.  2),  a  nother,  nodur  (§  83  Anm.  5), 
alles  das  giebt  uns  die  Möglichkeit  zu  sicheren  Rückschlüssen 
auf  die  Umgangssprache  des  15.  und  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

§  257. 

XII.   Stellung  Sliakspercs  und  Spensers  zur  Spniche 

(los  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

1.   Shakspere. 

Den  sprachlichen  Standpunkt  Shaksperes  in  den  von 
uns  behandelten  ^Erscheinungen  haben  wir  nach  Massgabe  der 
in  der  Einleitung  ausgesprochenen  Absicht  unter  der  Rubrik 
„Weiterentwicklung"  auf  Grund  der  darüber  vorhandenen 
genaueren  Untersuchungen  (Abbot,  Deutschbein  |  und 
Schmidt])  angedeutet.  Wir  geben  uns  jedoch  keiner  Täuschung 
darüber  hin,  dass  die  Untersuchungen  der  beiden  erstgenannten 
für  ein  entscheidendes  Urteil  nicht  genügen  können  und  müssen 
daher  eine  eingehende  Vergleichung  von  Shaksperes  Sprach- 
gebrauch mit  dem  seiner  Zeit  und  der  vorhergehenden  vorerst 
ablehnen  und  einer  besonderen  Untersuchung  vorbehalten,  die, 
wenn  gegründet  auf  ein  erschöpfendes  Material,  sichere  Schlüsse 
auch  nach  anderer  Richtung  hin  gestatten  wird. 

Wir  beschränken  uns  also  darauf,  zusammenfassend  zu 
bemerken,  dass  wir  im  allgemeinen  eine  Fortführung  des  in 
der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  geltenden  Sprachgebrauchs, 
insbesondere  des  der  Dramatiker,  konstatieren  konnten  (wozu 
wir  in  schriftsprachlicher  Beziehung  auch  die  Verwendung  von 
ha,  a  [Schmidt  3],  hem  [Schmidt  1207]  und  mickle  [Schmidt  718] 
zu  rechnen  haben),  dass  jedoch  die  Zahl  der  Kasusvertausch- 
ungen  bei  Shakspere  eine  verhältnismässig  höhere  ist,  als  bei 
den  vorhergehenden  Dramatikern,  dass  er  its  verwendet  (worüber 
jedoch  Zweifel  herrscht),  während  er  andrerseits  ivhat  so  (§  224) 
nicht  mehr  kennt,  und  auch  Verwechselungen  von  your  und 
you,  my  und  me  (§  167  f.),  thy  und  tlie  (§  169  f.)  sowie  von  this 
und  thus  (§  202  f.)  bei  ihm  nicht  vorzukommen  scheinen. 

Dagegen  hat  sich  Shakspere  die  im  elisabethanischen 
Drama   so  überaus  beliebte  Verwendung  von  Dialektstellen 
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zum  Zwecke  der  Komik  (Aufzählung  der  in  unseren  Quellen 
sieh  findenden  Dramen  mit  Dialektstellen  siehe  §  246,  3)  nicht 
entgehen  lassen ;  ef.  Panning  p.  7  f. 

2.  Spenser. 

Auf  die  Sprache  Spensers  haben  wir  an  verhältnismässig 
nur  wenigen  Stellen  der  „Weiterentwicklung"  hingewiesen, 
da  hier  vornehmlich  Archaismen  von  Interesse  waren,  die 
sich  als  Eigentümlichkeiten  dieses  Dichters  darstellten. 

Hierzu  gehören  die  Verbindung  von  tliük  (§  50,  GrUnther 
p.  63),  üh  (§  51 ,  Günther  p.  63)  von  none  vor  Konsonanten 
(§  68  Anm.  2,  Günther  p.  69),  und  von  to  list  als  unpersönliches 
Verbum  (Anhang  I  §  272,  Günther  p.  38). 

Die  Verwendung  von  seif  für  hiniself  (§  107,  Günther 
p.  64  f )  sowie  einige  andere  Erscheinungen  wie  die  Auslassung 
des  Personalpronomens  (§  89  ff.,  Günther  p.  18  ff.),  his  als  Genitiv- 
bezeichnung (§  164,  Günther  p.  63)  nono  in  neutralem  Sinne 
(§  237,  Günther  p.  68),  die  Wiederaufnahme  des  Relativs  durch 
ein  Personalpronomen  (Anhang  II  §  300  f,  Günther  p.  17)  sowie 
die  Apposition  statt  eines  partitiven  Genitivs  (Anhang  IV  §  306, 
Günther  p.  63f.)  können  nicht  eigentlich  als  Eigentümlich- 
keiten!) Spensers  gelten,  da  sie  zu  seiner  Zeit  noch  mehr 
oder  weniger  allgemein  im  Gebrauch  sind. 

§  258. 
XIII.  Bibelsprache. 

1.  Verhältnis  von  Tyndale's  English  New  Testament 
zu   der  Auth.  Vers,   von  1611   und   der  Rev.  Vers,  von  1881. 

Aehnlich  wie  bei  der  „Weiterentwicklung"  im  Grossen, 
haben  wir  jedesmal  bei  den  Belegen  aus  Tyndale's  English 
New  Testament  im  Kleinen  die  Fassung  der  Auth.  Vers,  und 
der  Rev.  Vers,  beigefügt.  Die  Sprache  der  Bibel  ist  bekannt- 
lich sehr  konservativ  —  unsere  Untersuchung  hat  das  aufs 
neue  dargethan.  Trotzdem  ist  doch  manches  alte  geschwunden: 
So  ist  tho  in  those  bezw.  the  geändert  (§  48  Anm.),  desgleichen 
whomsoever  in  wliom  (§  61  Anm.  2),   das  Personalpronomen   in 

0  Demgemäss  ist  auch  der  Titel  der  Günther'schea  Untersuchung 
inkorrekt,  denn  was  G.  behandelt,  ist  weit  mehr  als  blosse  Eigentüm- 
lichkeiten Spensers. 
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der  Anrede  vor  dem  Vocativ  ist  jetzt  weggelassen  (§  98,  4), 
desgl.  das  pleonastische  Personalpronomen  bei  relativer  An- 
knüpfung (§  110,  2  Anm.),  und  auf  orthographischem  Gebiete 
ist  das  schon  bei  Tyndale  merkwürdige  feaive  (§  75  Anm.) 
durch  fewe  ersetzt. 

In  anderen  Punkten  ist  die  Modernisierung  auf  halbem 
Wege  stehen  geblieben: 

So  ist  das  ältere  myn,  thyn  (§  20  Anm.  1)  teils  beibehalten 
teils  nicht,  desgl.  das  Pronomen  beim  Imperativ  (§  98,  8),  to 
turn  und  to  return  werden  nur  zum  Teil  noch  mit  reflexivem 
Pronomen  verbunden  (§  180). 

Demgegenüber  sind  nun  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Archaismen 
in  die  Auth.  Vers,  und  in  die  Rev.  Vers,  übergegangen: 

So  die  formelhafte  Redensart  if  so  he,  allerdings  nur  in 
einem  Falle  (§  101  Anm.),  die  Verwendung  des  pleonastischen 
Personalpronomens  in  gewissen  Fällen  (§  107, 110),  der  Gebrauch 
von  tliou  als  gegenseitige  Anrede  (§  150),  die  in  §  153  be- 
handelte Trennung  der  Kompositionsglieder  von  toward.  His 
als  possessive  Beziehung  auf  ein  Neutrum  ist  nicht  durch  üs 
ersetzt  worden  (Wright  317),  ebensowenig  ist  Ms  zur  Bezeich- 
nung des  Genitivs  geändert  worden  (Wright  318).  Die  ältere 
Ausdrucksweise  this  my  son  (§  166  b),  auch  him  zur  Bezeich- 
nung des  reflexiven  Verhältnisses  in  einigen  Fällen  (Wright  316), 
desgl.  his  own  seif  und  their  own  selves  (§  192)  sowie  what 
im  Sinne  von  ivhy  (§  219,  Wright  650)  sind  beibehalten  worden. 

Ebenso  ist  in  der  Bildung  der  Relativsätze  keine  wesent- 
liche Aenderung  eingetreten  (cf.  Anhang  II  2  b  §  299). 

2.   Einfluss  der  Bibelsprache  auf  andere  Werke. 

Dass  die  Sprache  der  Bibel  auf  Werke,  die  ihren  Stoif 
im  wesentlichen  aus  dieser  schöpfen  oder  sich  mit  religiösen 
Angelegenheiten  beschäftigen,  von  nicht  geringem  Einflüsse  ist, 
dürfte  an  und  für  sich  schon  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen  und 
ist  von  uns  insbesondere  bei  der  Verwendung  von  tJiou  in  der 
Anrede  bemerkt  worden  (cf.  §  143,  144,  145,3). 

§  259. 
XIV.  TextkriliscUos. 
Als    schliessliche    Folgerungen    schliessen    wir    an    unsere 
Untersuchung  eine  Reihe  von  Betrachtungen  textkritischer  Art: 
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1.  Jack  Straw  394 

He  promised  us  to  meet  us  on  the  tvater, 
And  hy  \ow-\  Lady,  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  ivaterside, 
He  fair  and  flat  turns  Ms  harge  . . . 

Diese  Aenderung  ist  unnötig  und  die  Ueberlief  erung  wieder- 
herzustellen; die  Verbindung  hy  Lady  mit  Unterdrückung  des 
Possessivpronomens  ist  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
im  Drama  gebräuchlich  (cf.  §  22  Anm.). 

2.  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  3102 

Die  von  Wagner  verteidigte  Lesung  other  anstatt  des  von 
neueren  Herausgebern  eingesetzten  others  wird  durch  unsere 
Erörterung  ein  fUr  allemal  festgelegt  (cf.  §  83  Anm.  2). 

3.  Paston  Letters  36/48 

I  x>ray  yow  hertely  that  [ye]  tvol  ivochesaf  to  sende  me  a 
letter  as  hastely  as  ^e  may  . . . 

Da  das  Personalpronomen  als  Subjekt  fehlen  kann,  wenn 
es  sich  aus  einem  vorhergehenden  Kasus  obliquus  ergänzen 
lässt  (cf.  §  96),  so  ist  die  Conjectur  ungerechtfertigt. 

4.  Peele,  Edward  I  176 

Bind  fast  the  traitour  and  bring  him  atvay,  that  the  law 
may  justly  pass  upon  him,  and  [he]  receive  the  reward  of 
monstrous  treasons  and  villainy  . . . 

Die  Einsetzung  von  he  ist  hier  ebensowenig  zwingend  wie 
die  von  ye  unter  3. 

5.  Dämon  and  Pithias  81 

Go  to,  tJtcn;  since  you  hegtm,  do  as  [it]  please  ye. 
Diese  Conjectur  ist  unmotiviert,  da  die  Auslassung  des  it 
in  unpersönlichen  Sätzen  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
noch  möglich  ist  (cf.  §99b  und  als  nächste  Parallelen  Jacob 
and  Esau  226  if  please  you,  ib.  261  as  pleaseth  you),  und  ferner 
keiner  der  alten  Drucke  it  hat 

6.  Soliman  and  Perseda  360 

A  matter  not  unliliely:  hut  how  chance[th] 
Your  TurJcish  honnet  is  not  on  your  head? 
Die  Aenderung  von  chance  in  chanceth  ist  ungerechtfertigt; 
§  99  Anm.    erklärt   das   formelhafte   hoiv   chance,  das   sich   in 
unserem  Falle   wie   bei  Shakspere  (cf.  Abbot  §  37)  auch  bei 
der  3.  Person  findet. 
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7.  Marlowe,  Edward  II  230 

Well,  and  fortunes  it  that  he  came  not? 
Die  Einsetzung   von  ü  ist  sprachlich  nicht  gerechtfertigt; 
it   kann    noch    im    16.  Jahrhundert   fehlen    (§  100)    auch    bei 
Marlowe,  cf. 

Massacre  of  Paris  349 

But  ivliat  availeth  that  this  traitor's  dead . . .? 

8.  Marlowe,  Dido  432 

Ah,  foolish  Bido,  to  forhear  this  long!  ■ — 
Eine   Aenderung   in    thus   (cf.   ib.   die  Fussnote)   ist   nach 
§202  f.  zurückzuweisen,   um   so   mehr,   als   wir   in   demselben 
Drama  p.  428  this  long  haben. 

9.  Flügel  (Lieder  Wedderburns)  131/48 

[Whome  Christ  had  ransomit  on  the  liude]. 
Für   das   von  Flügel   fälschlich  ergänzte  Whome  ist  nach 
Zeile  30  quhome  einzusetzen. 


Anhang  I. 

Zum  Uebergang  von  unpersönlichen  Verben  in 
persönliche. 

§  260. 
Vorbemerkung. 
Obwohl  es  ursprünglich  nicht  in  unserer  Absicht  lag,  auf 
diese  Frage  einzugehen,  machten  doch  einzelne  Punkte  der 
vorangegangenen  Untersuchung  eine  Nebensammlung  hierfür 
notwendig,  und  da  wir  nun  vollends  bei  weiterem  Fortschreiten 
thatsächliche  Unrichtigkeiten  und  Ungenauigkeiten  in  Kellners 
Darstellung  (Einleitung  zu  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantine  §  17) 
konstatieren  mussten,  stehen  wir  nicht  an,  die  Ergebnisse  hier 
folgen  zu  lassen.  Aus  praktischen  Gründen  wurde  alphabe- 
tische Reihenfolge  gewählt. 

§261. 
1.   Eigentliche  Verben. 

a)  Verba  im  Activum. 

to  ail:  Der  persönliche  Gebrauch  ist  schon  aus  dem  Jahre 
1425  (Oxf.  Dict.)  nachgewiesen  worden,  doch  ist  er  im  15.  Jahr- 
hundert schwerlich  sehr  gebräuchlich  gewesen.  Die  P.  L.  bieten 
keinen  Beleg,  dagegen 

M.  858/37  . . .  and  therwyth  cd  the  felysJtyp  mvoTiC  and  came 
to  the  hysshop  and  asJced  hym  ivhat  he  eyled. 

Darnach  ist  auch  wohl  persönlich  zu  fassen:  ib.  859/8 
. . .  J  douhte  not  syr  Launcelot  ayleth  no  thynge  hut  good. 

Im  übrigen  unpersönlich  z.  B.:  ib.  4ü7/2  . . .  what  eyleth  you . . ., 
508/29,  531/2,  546/10,  731/5  etc.,  Fox  21,  68,  69, 

Digby  Mysteries  34/197  0  mercyfull  god,  what  aylyth  me? 
ib.  113/1545. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I,  17 
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Im    16.  Jahrhundert   ist    die    unpersönliche    Konstruktion 
vorherrschend,  da  es,   wie   schon  Jespersen   §  179  hervorhebt, 
meist  in  der  Wendung  tvhat  aus  him  (her  etc.)  gebraucht  ist,  z.  B.: 
Four  Elements  41 

Whj,  man,  tvhat  aileth  thee  so  to  hlow? 
Dämon  and  Pithias  27  What  aileth  tliem? 
Sidney,  Arcadia  647 

. . .  Dorus . . .  gave  Mopsa  occasion  . .  .to  ask  her  lover  Dorus 
what  ailed  him  . . . 

etc.     etc. 
Doch  zeigen  folgende  Belege,   dass   auch   die   persönliche 
Konstruktion,  besonders  in  der  Umgangssprache  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts, durchaus  volkstümlich  war. 
G.  G.  Needle  174 

/  marvel  in  my  mind  what  the  devil  they  ail. 
ib.  221 
See,  gammer,  gammer.  Gib  our  cat,  cham  afraid  what  she  aileth, 
Lyly,  Galathea  241  ...  teil  mee  tvhat  thou  aylest . . . 
Peele,  Edward  I  138 

Nor  ask  questions,  what  I  ail, 
Marlowe,  Jew  1198 

Why,  what  ayl'st  thou'i' 
Faust  II  1205  What  a  deuill  ayle  you  two? 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  559 

Alas,  poor  Piers  Flowman!  what  ailest  thou? 
Three  Ladies  358  Teil  me,  siveet  wench,  what  thou  ailest . . . 
Look  about  You  475 

Hoiv  now,  what  aiVst  thou? 
Bei  Shakspere  persönlich  und  unpersönlich  (Schmidt  26). 

§262. 

to  chance:  Erster  Beleg  für  persönlichen  Gebrauch  aus 
dem  Jahre  1400  (Oxf.  Dict).  Es  tritt  in  unseren  Texten  erst 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  auf,  persönliche  und  unpersönliche  Kon- 
struktion nebeneinander,  erstere  überwiegt  in  der  1.  Hälfte, 
wenn  auch  nicht  sehr. 

Vgl.  z.  B.:  Latimer,  Sermons  3  unpers.  (71,  97,  106),  2  pers. 
(84,  175),   More,  Utopia  4  pers.  (73,  87,  140,  142),  1  unpers.  (47). 
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In  der  2.  Hälfte,  besonders  bei  den  Dramatikern,  tiberwiegt 
der  persönliche  Gebrauch  bei  weitem,  z.  B.: 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  87 

/  may  chance  to  hreak  your  old  custom. 
Peele,  Edward  I  73 

But  aftenvards  she  chanc'd  to  pass 
Along  brave  London  streets, 
Peele,  Verm.  257,  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  1144,  Jew  1136, 
Edward  II  274,  Greene,  James  IV  91,  Bacon  159  etc.  etc. 
Dagegen  unpersönlich,  z.  B.: 
New  Custom  35 
If  it  Jiad  chanced  nie  in  those  days  in  thy  hands  to  have  feil, 
Disobedient  Child  295 

When  he  shall  ivish  tJiat  to  Mm  it  may  cJiance, 
Shakspere  verwendet  beide  Konstruktionen  (Schmidt  186). 

§  263. 
to  delight:  Aus   dem   15.  Jahrhundert  keine  Belege;   im 
16.  Jahrhundert  herrscht  der  persönliche  Gebrauch  bei  weitem 
vor,  z.  B.: 

Fl.  (Wyatt)  25/44  sins  ye  delite  to  hnow 

The  causes  why  that  homeward  I  me  draw, 
Everyman  127 

Also  thou  delightest  to  go  gay  and  fresh; 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  73,   Lusty  Juventus  72,   Cambyses  202, 
Conflict  of  Conscience  141,  Tancred  and  Gismonda  35,  Marlowe, 
Dido  413,  Sidney,  Arcadia  319. 
Demgegenüber  unpersönlich: 
Conflict  of  Conscience  124 

Sith  to  forgive  and  da  us  good  it  chieflij  Mm  delights? 
Soliman  and  Perseda  316 

A  man  whose  presence  more  delighted  me; 
Marlowe,  Hero  27,   Ovid  179,  Lodge,  Wounds  181,  Sidney, 
Arcadia  305  etc. 

§  264. 

to  desire:   Einziger  Beleg   für   unpersönlichen   Gebrauch 

Fox  84 
. .  .al  thynge  that  mc  wold  desire  to  ivyte  and  Imoive . . . 

17* 
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§  265. 

to  forthynh:  Me.  nur  unpersönlich  (Stratmann),  doch  vgl. 
Kellner,  Blanchardyn  p.  47. 

In  unseren  Texten  nur  in  M.  (dafür  später  to  repent,  to 
rue,  8.  d.) 

M.  82/2  . . .  that  me  forthynheth  . . . 

ib.  324/17  ...for  me  forthynketh   of  that  I  haue  done . . . 

ib.  330/15  That  forthynketh  me  . . . 

ib.  643/12  . . .  hit  sore  forthynketh  me . . . 

Einmal  persönlich:  ib.  712/31  ...for  that  he  forthoughte 
hym  rygte  moche  that  he  had  broken  his  promyse . . . 

Shakspere  hat  es  nicht  mehr  (Schmidt). 

§  266. 

to  for  tun  e  {mysfortune):  Im  Me.  nur  unpersönlich  (Stratm.); 
desgl.  im  15.  Jahrhundert,  z.  B.: 

P.  L.  58/71  Yt  fortunyd  hym  to  he  a  spyed . . . 

M.  364/2 1  . . .  hit  fortuned  me  that  I  ivas  a  slepe  . . . 

ib.  842/35  ..  .it  mysfortuned  me  to  he  stryken  vpon  thy  strokc. 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  wird  es  durch  to  chance  und  besonders 
durch  to  happen  (s.  d.)  verdrängt. 

Unpersönliche  Konstruktion  ward  nur  noch  in  der  1.  Hälfte 
bemerkt:  Fl.  (Hall,  Chr.)  236/14 

Shortly  after,  it  fortuned  one  George  Constantine,  to  he 
apprehended  hy  sir  Thomas  More . . . 

Fl.  (Paget  an  Heinrich  VIII.)  350/50 

. .  .if  it  shuld  fortune  Him  to  here. 

Dagegen  persönlich: 

Bale,  Thre  Lawes  1538 
Eis  maye  they  fortune,  to  he  of  their  purpose  wyde. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  25  ...  7  fortuned  to  come  . . . 

Egerton  Papers  32  (a.  d.  1559) 

.  .  .if  they  should  fortune  to  perishe  for  lake  of  one  thing 
or  of  another  . . . 

New  Custom  13  If  ye  fortune  to  come  . . . 

ib.  26  . . .  tvhatsoever  we  fortune  to  crave, 

Bei  Shakspere  nicht  mehr  in  diesem  Sinne  (Schmidt  448). 
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§  267. 
to  grieve:  Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  vorherrschend  un- 
persönlich. 

M.  444/16  . . .  Mt  greued  hym  sore  . . . 
ib.  453/30  . .  .the  whiche  shold  gretie  yow  moche  more  . . . 
Tyndale,  Phil.  3/1  It  gretieth  me  not  to  tvrite . . . 
New  Custom  10,   Conflict  of  Conscience  75,   Lyly,  Euphues 
328,  Greene,  Bacon  194,  Introductory  Sketch  57,  Sidney,  Arcadia 
621  etc. 

Persönliche  Konstruktion  erst  in  der  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts, doch  nicht  tiberwiegend. 
Kyd,  Cornelia  186 

For  one  man  grieveth  at  anotlier's  good, 
Spanish  Tragedy  164 

And  griev'd  I,  thinh  you,  at  this  spectade? 
Peele,  Edward  1 198,  Greene,  James  IV  77,  Menaphon  36 

. . .  Jioiv  she  grieued  at  Ms  misfortune  . . . 
Marlowe,  Ovid  153 

I  grieve  lest  others  sJiould  stich  good  perceive, 
Lucan  284 
We  grieve  at  this  thy  patience  and  delay  (lat.  conquerimur). 
Sidney,  Arcadia  258 

For  who  grieves  not,  hath  but  a  hlochish  hrain, 
Lodge,  Wounds  156  etc. 

Shakspere   hat  persönliche  und  unpersönliche  Konstruk- 
tion (Schmidt  497). 

§  268. 

to  happen{myshappen):  Im  Me.  nur  unpersönlich  (Stratm.), 
Im  15.  Jahrhundert  noch  vorwiegend  desgl. 

P.  L.  58/  71  Yt  happyd  hym  to  have  a  Icnavys  loste . . . 

ib.  317/429  And  haped  me  . .  .we  toke  a  schippe  . . . 

ib.  933/383  . . . yfit  had  not  happyd  me  to  have  seyne  them... 

M.  80/15,  200/2,  242/25,  243/32,  Fox  73, 

M.  673/22,  (811/6,  Fox  33) 

Soo  hit  myshapped  he  loued  a  gentilivoman . . . 

In  M.  nicht  einmal  (Kellner,  Blanch.  48),  sondern  mehrfach 
unzweideutig  persönlich: 
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306/21  (356;i5,  369/20,  443/33,  587/17,  726/23) 
. . .  wel  may  he  happen  to  smyte  me  doim  . . . 

Fox  104  . . .  I  ivold  he  sory  yf  yc  myshapped. 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  gehen  unpersönliche  und  persönliche 
Konstruktion  gleichberechtigt  nebeneinander  her.  Die  Wahl 
derselben  hängt  zum  Teil  von  der  Eigenart  des  Schriftstellers 
ab;  so  hat  Asham  wie  More's  Utopia  niemals  unpersönliche 
Konstruktion  (pers.  z.  B.:  Toxophilus  26,  89,  Utopia  20);  bei  den 
elisabethanischen  Dramatikern  sowie  bei  Sidney  und 
Puttenham  ist  die  persönliche  Regel.  Bevorzugt  wird  da- 
gegen die  unpersönliche  von  Lyly,  Euphues  35,  51,  101  etc. 
Im  allgemeinen  lässt  sich  sagen,  dass  die  persönliche  schon  in 
der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  durchgedrungen  ist. 

Shakspere  hat   beides   (Schmidt  511  nur  je  1  Beispiel). 

§  269. 
to  joy:  Schon  Me.  persönlich  (Stratm.). 
Fast  ausnahmslos  persönlich  konstruiert,  z.  B.: 
Dämon  and  Pithias  24,   Conflict  of  Conscience  40,   Sidney, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  62/5,   Greene,  Friar  Bacon  195,  Marlowe, 
Edward  II  171  etc.  etc. 

Dagegen  unpersönlich  nur: 
Greene,  Bacon  190 

It  joys  me  tJiat  such  men  of  great  esteem 
Shoidd  lay  their  lihing  on  this  hase  estatc, 
Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  517  a 
It  joycth   me  at  the  heart  that  I  have  met  thee  in  this  place. 
Bei  Shakspere  persönlich  und  unpersönlich  (Schmidt  606 f.). 

§  270. 

to  lack:  Seit  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  fast  nur  persönlich. 

M.  238/18  (586/20,  688/15)  . . .  they  lacked  tvynde  hothe . . . 

Fl.  (Book  of  St.  Albans)  14/2 
Si  tibi  deßciant  mcdici . .  .Yf  a  man  lacke  leche  or  medicyne  . . 

Everyman  121,  More,  Utopia  118,  R.  A.,  Toxophilus  29 
Tyndtile,  Phil.  4/10  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso),  Bale 
Kynge  Johan  70,  R.  R.  Doister  11,  Dämon  and  Pithias  38,  Peele 
Alcazar  107,  Greene,  James  IV  87,  Marlowe,  Faust  II  1554 
Puttenham  282,  Leycester  Correspondence  257  etc.  etc. 
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Dagegen:  M.  115/15  . . .  hut  now  nie  lacketh  an  liors  .  . . 
Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  623). 

§  271. 

to  like  {dislike,  misliJic):  Ursprünglich  persönlich  und  un- 
persönlich. Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  persönlich  und  un- 
persönlich. 

P.  L.  70/88  ...he  hßed  wel...  215/301,  275/379,  332/456, 
440/90,  502/180  etc. 

M.  (Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  48  unrichtig)  690/24 
. . .  and  he  ivold  foloivc  there  as  she  lyked. 

Die  Fälle  unpersönlicher  Konstruktion  überwiegen  jedoch 
bei  weitem;  vgl.  z.  B.  P.  L.  715/76—830/246  (a.  d.  1472—1479) 
14  unpers. :  5  pers. 

Was  das  16.  Jahrhundert  anlangt,  so  ziehen  Asham,  Bale, 
Latimer  und  Tyndale  die  persönliche  Konstruktion  vor,  die 
dann,  wie  das  elisabethanische  Drama  zeigt,  ständig  auf  Kosten 
der  unpersönlichen  vordringt.  Doch  weisen  gerade  die  Drama- 
tiker noch  zahlreiche  Fälle  der  letzteren  auf,  z,  B,: 

Lyly,  Galathea  239,  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  161,  James  IV  110, 
Marlowe,  Faust  1078,1256  ...ifit  like  your  grace ...  (formel- 
hafte Höflichkeitswendung!),  Edward  II  227  etc.  etc. 

Also,  die  persönliche  Konstruktion  gewinnt  gegen  Mitte 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts  die  Oberhand  über  die  unpersönliche 
(doch  nicht  in  dem  Masse  wie  bei  to  list,  s.  d.). 

Bei  Shakspere  beide  Ausdrucksweisen. 

§  272. 

to  Ust:  Ursprünglich  unpersönlich,  schon  bei  Gow^er  per- 
sönlich. Im  15.  Jahrhundert  ist  die  persönliche  Konstruktion 
nichts  ungewöhnliches,  die  P.  L.  weisen  schon  zahlreiche  Bei- 
spiele auf,  z.B.:  179/238  ...as  long  as  thei  lyst . . . 

318/431  . .  .he  list  not  to  he  commynd  . . . 
besonders   in  der  2.  pl:   502/188   ...yf  ye  liiste...,   505/193, 
570300,  706/66,  792/182,  933/377,    M.  61/20,  114/32,   146,24, 
206/35,  Digby  Mysteries  192/602  etc. 

Daneben   die  unpersönliche  noch  in  der  Ueberzahl,   z.  B.: 

P.  L.  68/85   ..  .to  go  with  me  in  tvhat  port  that  me  tust . . . 

ib.  201/278  . . .  and  Icepte  hym  as  long  as  them  lyst . . . 
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ib.  502/184,  G68/4,  839/254,  M.  71/34,  90/27, 148/21,  230/15, 
Entland  Papers  23,  Fox  16,  Caxton,  Mirrour  of  the  world  and 
thymage  of  the  same  (Originaldnick  der  Göttinger  Universitäts- 
bibliothek) Ende  des  Vorworts 

. . it  liste  hym  of  Ms  most  bounteous  grace  to  departe  wüli  vs ... 
Digby  Mysteries  17/421  etc. 

Der  Sieg  der  persönlichen  Konstruktion  fällt  direkt  in  den 
Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts;  sowohl  Flügels  Texte  wie  die 
sonstigen  Denkmäler  verschiedener  Gattung  dieser  Zeit  zeigen 
das,  sogar  die  Poesie,  z.  B.  Fl.  (Wyatt)  p.  18 — 29  6pers  :  3unpers. 

Erstere  noch:  Latimer,  Sermons  202,  Tyndale,  Bibelvorwort 
p.  1,  Bale,  Thre  Lawes  1264,  Fl.  (Volkslieder)  114/11,  ib.  (Skelton) 
48/43,  ib.  (theol.  Schriften)  243/1,  ib.  (Briefe)  333/6,  Calisto  and 
Melibaea  79,  R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  20,  R.  R.  Doister  12  etc. 

So  nehmen  nun  im  Laufe  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  die  Fälle 
der  persönlichen  Konstruktion  stetig  zu. 

Im  elisabethanischen  Drama  gehören  die  Fälle  der 
unpersönlichen  Konstruktion  schon  zu  den  Seltenheiten,  Mario we 
und  Greene  scheinen  nur  die  persönliche  zu  gebrauchen;  da- 
gegen zeigt  Peele  noch  häufiger  die  unpersönliche,  man  vgl. 
Arr.  17,  22,  28,  43,  Verm.  175,  249,  desgl.  Jack  Juggler  130, 
Marriage  of  Wit  333,  Tancred  and  Gismonda  59. 

An  sich  zweideutige  Fälle  aus  dieser  Zeit  dürfen  daher 
als  persönliche  Konstruktion  aufgefasst  werden,  z.  B.: 

Greene,  James  IV  140  ...  what  pretty  triumph  you  list . . . 
(nach  ib.  97  Even  as  he  list:  etc.), 

Like  Will  to  Like  357 
Virtuous  Life,  do  what  you  list:  (nach  ib.  344  ivho  so  bist  etc.). 

Begreiflich  ist  es  natürlich,  wenn  in  sprichwörtlichen  Re- 
densarten die  unpersönliche  Konstruktion  gebraucht  wird,  vgl. 
Lyly,  Euphues  189 

Aristotle  must  dine  when  it  pleaseth  Philip.  Diogenes  when 
it  listeth  Diogenes  . . . 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  858) ,  dagegen 
bei  Spenser  mehrfach  unpersönlich  (Günther  p.  38). 

Anm. :  Der  Fall  Lusty  Juventus  77 

Do  what  your  own  lust,  and  say  as  they  say ; 
ist  eine  Contamination  aus  Do  ivhat  you  last  und  Do  your  own  lust, 
was  aus  folgendem  Beleg  ersichtlich  wird: 
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Foiir  Elements  20 

Which  woulä  take  no  pains  to  sail  farther 
Than  their  oivn  list  and  pleasure; 

§  273. 

to  long:  Ursprünglich  unpersönlich,  persönlich  zuerst  bei 
Lajamon,  begegnete  in  unseren  Texten  noch  unpersönlich: 

Fl.  (Balladen)  185/126    3Ie  longeth  sore  to  hernysdale 

ib.  (desgl.)  192/24  3Ie  longeth  sore  her  to  se. 

Sonst  persönlich:  Joy,  Ap.  41,  Nice  Wanton  166,  Confiict 
of  Conscience  108,  Peele,  Edward  I  186,  Greene,  Verm.  273, 
Marlowe,  Edward  II 179,  Sidney,  Arcadia  353,  Leyc.  Corr.  142  etc. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  664). 

§  274. 

to  marvel:  Schon  me.  persönlich.  Fälle  unpersönlicher 
Konstruktion  begegneten  nur  im  15.  Jahrhundert. 

P.  L.  521/223 

Me  mervelyt  gretly  off  the  certificat  off  Mr.  liohert . . . 

M.  221/33  . . .  that  merueylled  me  sayd  the  hlach  Imyghte  . . . 

ib.  665  1    ...  one   thynge  merueüled  me  said  syre  Ector . . . 

ib.  666/18  . . .  the  whiche  merueylled  them  gretely. 

Digby  Mysteries  76/567 

me  mervellyt  sore  pei  he  not  here, 

Adc.  Myst.  ed.  Hone  47 

Me  merveylyth,  tvyff! 

Sonst  persönlich:  P.  L.  855,276,  865/293,  866/295,  M.  74/10, 
576/28,  Digby  Mysteries  37/248,  105/1325,  Fl.  41/13,  Bale,Thre 
Lawes  744,  Jack  Juggler  146,  G.  G.  Needle  174  etc. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  697). 

§  275. 
to  myst  er  cf.  Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  49;  weitere  Fälle  fielen 
uns  nicht  auf. 

§  276. 

to  need:  Im  Me.  unpersönlich,  desgleichen  vorwiegend  im 
15.  Jahrhundert,  z.  B.: 
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P.  L.  255/348  ...  7  have  not  usid  to  mcddel  with  Lordes 
maters  mecJie  fortJicr  than  nie  nedith; 

M.  101/1  . . .  hym  nedetli  none . . ., 

ib.  216/35,  278/15,  412/13,  419/2, 

Digby  Mysteries  162/664 

We  haue  that  nedith  vs,  so  tJiryve  I.  • 
etc. 

Demgegenüber  schon  oft  im  M,  (Kellner  ungenau)  per- 
sönliche Konstruktion: 

M.  254/3   . . .  that  shalle  ye  not  nede  . . ., 

ib.  278/8,  715/8,  727/35,  Fox  24. 

Die  persönliche  Konstruktion  dringt  gleich  nach  1500 
durch,  da  sich  nur  noch  wenige  Fälle  der  unpersönlichen  Kon- 
struktion finden: 

Suppl.  of  the  Poore  Commons  74 

u'hat  neadeth  them  to  sehe  any  further? 

Fl.  (More,  Gedichte)  41/27 

Me  nedeth  not  to  host. 

Fl.  (Balladen)  195/38 

It  nedes  me  to  layne. 

Sonst  pers()nlich  in  Poesie  und  Prosa: 

Fl.  (Roy  and  B.)  72/34,  ib.  (Barclay)  94/15,  ib.  (Balladen) 
171/9,  ib.  (Briefe)  336/16,  Tyndale,  Luk.  22/71  (Auth.  Vers,  und 
Rev.  Vers,  andere  Wendung),  Heywood,  P.P.  360,  Latimer, 
Sermons  80,  K.  A.,  Toxophilus  29,  R.  R.  Doister  34  etc.  etc. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  763). 

§  277. 

to  owe:  Me.  persönlich  und  unpersönlich. 

Im  M.  (Kellner  ungenau)  persönlich  neben  zahlreicheren 
unpersönlichen  Fällen. 

M.  1/37  Affermyny  that  I  ou^t  rather  tenprynte  his  actes 
and  nohle  feates  . . . 

Dagegen  ib.  242/16  . .  .as  me  oughte  to  doo  . . .,  337/24, 
Fox  13,  47  etc. 

In  späterer  Zeit  wurde  kein  Fall  des  unpersönlichen  Ge- 
brauches mehr  bemerkt. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  826). 
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§  278. 
to  pity:  Fälle  persönlicher  Konstruktion: 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  20 
We  pcty  yow  notv  consyderyng  yoivr  repentante  modes, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  559 

Alas  Jiotv  I  pitied  to  hear  thy  pity  of  me; 
Fälle  unpersönlicher  Konstruktion: 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  19 
S.  0.  Yt  pyttyth  me  mocJie  that  ye  are  to  them  so  harde. 
K.  J.  Yt  petydh  me  more  that  ye  them  so  myche  regarde. 
ib.  44 

It  petyeth  my  hart  to  se  the  coyitrovercye. 
Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  865\  unpersönlich 
bei  Spenser,  F.  Qu.  4,  11,  1. 

§  279. 
to  please:  Ursprünglich  nur  unpersönlich,  ist  es  auch  im 
15.  Jahrhundert  noch  fast  ausschliesslich  Impersonale.    Belege 
in   den  P.  L.  und  M.   fast   auf  jeder  Seite.     Fälle  persönlicher 
Konstruktion  bemerkten  wir  P.  L.  440/90  (1462) 

. .  .ye  may  excuse  yow  hy  me  if  ye  please  . . . 
wo  aber  ye  nach  §  136  f.  auch  Accusativ  sein  könnte. 
Digby  Mysteries  192/625 

He  pleside  to  he  hörn,  and  sowked  my  pape. 
Doch  sind  sie  auch  in  der  1.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
noch  selten  und  werden  erst  bei  den  elisabethanischen  Drama- 
tikern   häufiger,    wenn    auch    die   unpersönliche   Konstruktion 
noch  überwiegt. 

Da    nur    die    Fälle    persönlicher   Konstruktion    grösseres 
Interesse  beanspruchen  können,  geben   wir  nur  dafür  Belege: 
Plumpton  Correspondence  154  (1501) 

. . .  insomiich  as  ye  pleased  not  to  content  me  . . . 
Fl.  (Hist.  Volkslieder)  163/5 

And  yf  yoiir  grace  wold  pleas  to  here 
R.  R.  Doister  19 

In  the  meane  time  sir,  if  you  please,  I  wyll  home, 
Egerton  Papers  58 

so  as  here  Matte  may  delyver  if  shee  please  . . . 
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Jacob  and  Esau  231  . .  .if  tJiou  please ... 
Nice  Wanton  167  . . . preaching  as  she  please! 
Marriage  of  Wit  373 

Dance  you,  sir,  if  you  please  . . . 
Dämon  and  Pithias  17 

Therefore  to  a  trimmer  hind  of  mirtli  myself  I  apply: 
Wherein  thoiigh  I  please,  it  cometh  not  of  niy  desert, 
Lyly,  Campaspe  124  (Sidney,  Criticisims  29) 

your  majestie  may  beginne  where  you  please; 
Rare  Triumphs  150 

And  if  I  please  to  smile . . . 
Greene,  Orlando  14 

That  you  may  safely  pass  wJter'er  you  please, 
Looking  Glass  105  When  I  please  . . . 
Baeon  and  Bungay  157 

Then  let  our  fathers  prize  it  as  tJiey  please. 
ib.  191  try  me  if  tliou  please. 
James  IV  97 

I  witJi  my  needle,  if  I  please,  may  hlot 
The  fair  est  rose  within  my  camhric  plot: 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  Prolog  8 

And  then  applaud  his  fortunes  as  you  please. 
Edward  II  201  (Faust  152) 

A  trifte!  we'll  expel  him  when  we  please. 
ib.  266  (Jew  753) 

Who  notv  malies  Fortune's  wheel  turn  as  he  please, 
Faust  106 

Shall  I  malie  spirits  fetch  me  tvhat  I  please, 
Dido  410 

That  can  call  them  forth  ivhenas  she  please, 
Ovid  156 

The  parrot,  into  wood  recciv'd  with  these, 
Turns  all  the  godly  hirds  to  what  she  please. 
Leycester  Correspondence  161 

. . .  and  that . . .  you  ivold  please  to  dyrect  one  large  heiter 
unto  the  hoddy  of  the  councell,  as  unto  pryvate  frendes. 

Der  Grund,  djiss  dieses  Verb  seinen  unpersönlichen  Cha- 
rakter langsamer  als  andere  verliert,  liegt  zweifellos  zum 
grossen  Teile  darin,  dass  sein  hauptsächlichstes  Gebiet  eine 
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zur   festen  Formel  gewordene,  traditionell  sich   fort- 
schleppende Redensart  bildete. 

Bei  Shakspere  persönlich  und  unpersönlich  (Schmidt  872). 

§  280. 

to  repent:  Me.  unpersönlich  und  persönlich. 

In  den  P.  L.  verhältnismässig  nur  wenige  Fälle  persön- 
licher Konstruktion: 

P.  L.  56/69  . . .  tJiey  xul  sore  repent  hem. ,  ib.  146/193, 
818/231  etc. 

In  den  anderen  untersuchten  Denkmälern  des  15.  Jahr- 
hunderts, insbesondere  in  M.,  beide  Konstruktionen  neben  ein- 
ander unter  vorherrschen  der  unpersönlichen. 

Unpersönlich:   M.  96/33   Me  repenteth  sayd  halyn..., 

ib.  106/34,  117/29,  185/25,  Fox  28,53; 

Persönlich:  M.  59/7  ...hut  some  of  tJiem  may  sore  repente 
thys.  ib.  117/31,  224/26,  245/27,  Fox  28,  34,  Digby  Mysteries 
192/611. 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  die  Fälle  unpersönlicher  Kon- 
struktion selten: 

Bale,  Promises  293  For  it  repenteth  me . . . 

Tyndale,  Bibelvorwort  p.  5 

/  repent  peniteor,  it  repenteth  me  paenitet  me. 

Rom.  11/29 

. .  .it  cannot  repent  him  of  them  . . .  (Auth.  Vers,  „not  re- 
penteä  of",  Rev.  Vers,  „are  without  repentance"). 

Lyly,  Euphues  186 
. .  .it  sJial  not  repent  thee  of  thy  lahoiir,  nor  me  of  my  cost. 

Greene,.  Bacon  and  Bungay  205 

I  teil  thee,  Bungay,  it  repents  me  sore, 

Three  Ladies  303 

it  repents  me  I  have  let  it  so  reasonahle. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  962). 

§281. 
to  rue  (rew):  Schon  me,  persönlich  (Stratm.). 
Mit  vereinzelten  Ausnahmen  persönlich  konstruiert  im  15." 
und  16.  Jahrhundert. 
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Unpersönlich:  Fl.  (Balladen)  179/125 

Nay  for  god  sayd  the  monke 
Me  retveth  I  cam  so  nere 
ib.  193/16  Füll  sore  it  rewyth  me 
Interlude  of  Youth  12 

If  I  fight,  it  will  tJice  rue 
Persönlich:  Digby  Mysteries  14/343  (108/1414) 

ye  sliuld  it  rue; 
Bale,  Promises  298,  World  and  Child  256,  Conflict  of  Con- 
science  40,  Misfortiines  of  Arthur  317,  Peele,  Arr.  31,  Greene, 
Pinner  167,   Mario we,  Dido  440,   Lodge,  Wounds  137  etc.  etc. 
Bei  Sbakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  992). 

§  282. 
to  seme:  Me.  nur  unpersönlich. 

Belege  persönlicher  Konstruktion  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert: 
P.  L.  155 

. . .  ivheder  ye  seme  best  to  come  your  seif. . . 

ib.  164/222 

Item,  I  beseche  yow  if  it  may  be . . .  tliat  ye  wole  tahe  it 
to  suyche  on  as  yow  seme  best . . . 

ib.  291/398 

. .  .as  ye  seme  it  shulde  profite  to  be  Jenowen . . . 

ib.  332/449  (links) 
. .  .as  my  seyd  executores  . . .  shal  seme  best  to  plese  God  . . . 

ib.  332/450  . .  .as  tJiey  shall  seme  beste  to  the  plesure  of  God. 

ib.  729/97  . . .  as  ye  shal  seme  gode. 

ib.  847/264  . . .  men  seme  it  wer  good . . . 

ib.  915/360  . . .  such  as  ye  seme  necessary. 

M.  76/12  . .  .as  they  semed  best . . . 

ib.  442/5 
Why  sir  sayd  the  Imyght,  seme  ye  that  I  am  weyke  and  fehle . . . 

ib.  682/25 

For  a  lady  soo   ledde   the  where   thow  semyd  thy  broder 
was  slayne  . . . 

Godeffroy  de  Boloyne  ed.  Colvin,  E.  E.  T.  S.  No.  LXIV  29/30 

But  after,  they  chaunged  theyr  counseyl,  and  semed  better, 
that  they  shold  charge  them  ivith  suche  tributes . . . 
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Digby  Mysteries  160/601 

these  thynges  he  now  so  conuersaunt, 
ive  seme  it  no  shame. 

FL  (geschichtliche  Werke)  275/22 

And  aftenvard,  as  it  was  sayd  he  had  a  tcrrihle  dreame 
in  liis  slepe  semyng  that  he  sawe  horrible  deuilles  appeare 
vnto  him . . . 

Gorboduc  321 

Nor  which  yourselfe  haue  seemed  best  to  lyhe. 

Lyly,  Euphues  420 

For  you  seeme  you  heare  good  will  to  the  game  you  can- 
not  play  at . . . 

Aus  unseren  Belegen  ergiebt  sich,  dass  die  im  Laufe  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  wieder  aufgegebene  Tendenz  von  to  seme 
nach  persönlicher  Konstruktion  docli  einen  ziemlich  starken 
Rückhalt  in  der  gesprochenen  Volkssprache  des  15.  Jahrhun- 
derts hatte;  die  Fälle  im  16.  Jahrhundert  sind  vereinzelte 
Ausläufer. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  unpersönlich. 

Anm. :  Analog  me  think  (§  2^4  Anm.)   erklärt  sich  nie  seem  durch 
Contamination  aus  I  (ye  you)  seem  und  me  seems: 
Dämon  and  Pithias  79 

Me-seem  my  head  doth  sivim. 

§  283. 
to   shame :   Schon    me.    persönlich.     Im    15.  Jahrhundert 
vorwiegend    unpersönlich;     aber    in    M.    mehrfach    persönlich 
(Kellner,  Blancli.  p.  50  unrichtig),  cf.: 
M.  248/23  ...  7  shame  me  not ... 
ib.  824/6  . . .  for  me  shameth  of  that  I  haue  done. 
ib.  622/6  . .  .ye  nede  not  to  shame  yow  . . . 
ib.  774/2  . . .  wolle  thow  shame  thy  seif . . . 
Im  16.  Jahrhundert  nur  persönlich: 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  88 

/  shame  to  rehearce  the  corruptyons  of  your  State. 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  129 

Then  shamest  thou  not,  Hieronimo,  to  ncglect 
The  sweet  revenge  of  thy  Horatio? 
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Greene,  Orlando  12  Shame  you  not . . .? 

Looking  Glass  89,  Verm.  303,  Marlowe,  Jew  342  etc. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich. 

§  284 

to  thinTc: 

Die  unpersönliche  Konstruktion  ist  im  16.  Jahrhundert  fast 
ausschliesslich  auf  methmks  und  methought,  die  durchaus  volks- 
tumlich sind,  beschränkt. 

Beispiele  sind  unnötig,  man  vergl.  jedoch 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  136 

1.  Search.  But  stay,  methinks  I  feel  a  smell  of  some  meat  or 

hread  ahout  him. 

2.  Search.  So  thinks  me  too. 

Im  15.  Jahrhundert  ist  ausser  diesen  auch  die  unpersön- 
liche Verbindung  mit  anderen  Personalien  ganz  gebräuchlich 
(im  16.  Jahrhundert  fiel  uns  nur  auf  Fl.  [Balladen]  189/116 
Them  tJwugid  thcy  Jierd  a  ivoman  tvepe): 

P.  L.  18/34  Jmn  thmkcth,  ib.  100/139  hym  tliought,  ib. 
502/185  etc.,  M.  65/25,  71/22,  620/4  hem  tliought,  806/20  vs 
thynketh  etc. 

Daneben  auch  im  15.  Jahrhundert  persönlich: 

P.  L.  196/269  ..  .she  thynkyt  right  stränge  . . . 

ib.  763/141  Bo  as  ye  thynk  best; 

ib.  916/362  ivherfor  I  thynkc  best  that . . . 

M.  (Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  50   unrichtig)   478/30 
. .  .as  lie  tliought  best. 

ib.  597/25  And  when  they  beheld  hym . . .  they  thought  they 
sawe  neuer  so  goodly  a  man. 

Anin.:  Das  schon  von  anderen  (auch  von  Jespersen  §  177)  durch 
Contaminatiou  aus  me  thinks  und  I  tliink  erklärte  me  think  ist  im 
(15.  und)  16.  Jahrhundert  ausserordentlich  verbreitet,  man  vergl.  nur: 

Plumpton  Correspondence  30  (1475) 

.  .  .  me  think  it  nott  necessary  so  to  do  . . . 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan  30 

By  the  mas,  me  thynke  they  are  syngyng  of  placebo. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  100 

. .  me  thinck  this  is  the  loisest  counsel . . . 

Interlude  of  Youth  17 

Methink  it  ivere  best  therefore, 
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Jacob  and  Esau  222,  Dämon  and  Pithias  83 

Me-think  ich  am  lighter  than  ever  ich  was. 
Udall,  State  13,  Greene,  Looking  Glass  129  (Lesart),  James  IV  118 
(Lesart). 

§285. 
as  it  reherceth,  sheweth,  telleth  etc. 
Fand    sich    vornehmlich    im  M.   (Aufzählung   bei   Kellner, 
Blanch.  p.  50,  zu  denen  für  it  reherceth  noch  die  Belege  75/21 
und  75/27  nachzutragen  sind. 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  bemerkten  wir  nur  2  Belege: 

Fl.  (Odyssee  XI,  362—366)  100/7 

Änd  that  thy  mynde  ist  good,  it  sheweth  in  thy  face. 

(Original  „o><5  ox'  «o/rfo^".) 
Peele,  Vermischtes  237 

III  bc  to  him,  it  saith,  that  evil  thinJcs. 
Vgl.  im  übrigen  Kellner  a.  a.  0. 

§286. 
b)  Verba  im  Passivum. 
Es  handelt  sich  hier  um  die  von  Jespersen,  dessen  Ein- 
teilung wir  übernehmen,  in  §181  f.  besprochenen  Fälle.  Es 
ist  in  diesem  Abschnitte  keine  erschöpfende  historische  Dar- 
legung und  Erklärung  beabsichtigt,  sondern  lediglich  eine 
Darstellung  des  Zustandes  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert.  Für 
die  historische  Entwicklung  vergleiche  man  auch  Koch  §  147  ff. 

ß)  Das  Verb  regiert  ursprünglich  den  Dativ,  hat  aber  kein 
Accusativobjekt. 
Im  15.  Jahrhundert  haben  wir  die  unpersönliche  Konstruk- 
tion neben  der  persönlichen,  die  überwiegt,  im  16.  herrscht  die 
persönliche  entschieden  vor. 

aa)  Belege  für  den  unpersönlichen  Gebrauch. 
P.  L.  460/112  (M.  schon  Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  55) 
. . .  Imt  thus  it  tvas  told  me,   and  desyryd  me  to  kepe  it  secret; 
ib.  ...  that  it  is  informyd  me  ihys  day . . . 
ib.  591/324   . .  .it   was  warnid  hym  that  my  Lady  Suffolk 
wolde  entyr  . . . 

ib.  754/129  it  was  never  desyryd  of  me ... 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  jy 
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Calisto  and  Melibaea  64 

And  it  was  told  me  I  should  have  found  him  here. 
Hiekscorner  161,  Interlude  of  Youth  14, 
Soliman  and  Perseda  276 
And,  wlien  it  was  ask'd  Mm  where  he  had  that  mush, 
He  Said  all  his  Jcindred  smelt  so. 
Leyeester  Correspondence  302 

. , .  and  so  ivas  it  informed  me  . . . 

ßß)  Belege  für  den  persönlichen  Gebrauch, 
P.  L.  283/389 
It  ivas  not  desired  to  write  unto  you  of  no  on  persone . . . 
ib.  770/151  wherfor  if  I  mygh  he  pardond . . . 
M.  (Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  55  nur  463/5,  also  unrichtig)  585/2 
(597/4,  Fox  77)  . . .  and  yet  he  shall  he  wel  holpen . . . 
ib.  820/14  For  they  werc  alle  holpen... 
Digby  Mysteries  38/277 

for  as  I  was  eommaundyd  hy  hys  gracyos  sentens, 
Plumpton  Correspondence  161 

. . .  /  am  promysed  suerly  they  will  appere  . . . 
Fl.  (Hall)  274/22  (Tyndale,  Ap.  26/1  [Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev. 
Vers,  ebenso])  And  although  you  he  permitted  to  reade . . . 
ib.  (Briefe)  341/19  I  was  offred  to  sitte  downe  . . . 
World  and  Child  254  (Disobedient  Child  292) 
To  maintain  manner  ye  were  never  taught; 

Gorbodue  700 

In  secrete  I  ivas  counselled  hy  my  frendes, 

To  hast  me  thence  . . . 
Jacob  and  Esau  235  (Marlowe,  Edward  II  280) 

As  I  was  eommanded  to  fet  herhs  for  the  pot. 
G.  G.  Needle  233  Well,  if  ye  will  he  ordered . . . 
Udall,  Demonstr.  22  (Sidney,  Arcadia  88) 

. . .  the  prieste  of  God  is  not  obeyed  . . . 
Tancred  and  Gismonda  70  . . .  as  we  were  foretold  . . . 
Sidney,  Arcadia  38  And  he  was  answered  hy  a  man . . . 
Jack  Straw  405  . .  .as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
ib.  You  are  too  many  to  he  talked  withal; 
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§  287. 

ß)  Das  Verbum  ist  mit  einer  Präposition  verbunden. 

Die  passivische  Konstruktion  in  diesem  Falle  ist  durchaus 
nichts  ungewöhnliches,  jedoch  gebräuchlicher  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert als  im  15. 

P.  L.  18/34  (Sidney,  Arcadia  54) 

..  .Jie  Jiath  he  stured  hy  summe  front  his  lernyng,  and 
spoken  to  of  diverse  materes  not  hcJiovefull . . . 

M.  (siehe  auch  Jesp.  a.  a.  0.)  15/17 

. . .  Jiotv  he  tvas  foulten  witJi 

Latimer,  Ploughers  19  (Look  about  You  393) 

. . .  they  geue  not  any  iust  occasion  to  he  sclaundercd  and 
yll  spoken  of  hy  tJie  hearers  . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  25 

. . .  all  preachers  are  to  he  eschewcd,  and  in  no  wyse  to  he 
harkened  vnto. 

R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  36  . . .  he  is  . . .  Utile  loohed  vnto  . . . 

Udall,  Demonstr.  39 

. . .  hut  they  niay  hee  othenvayes  prouided  for; 

Puttenham  193  . . .  they  he  . . .  much  loohed  vpon  . . . 

§288. 
7)  Das  Verbum  regiert  einen  Accusativ  und  einen  Dativ. 

Wir  bemerkten  nur  wenige,   aber   charakteristische  Fälle. 

P.  L.  262/357 
. . .  and  ye  sehall  he  paied  hit  truly  at  London  . . . 

Appius  and  Virginia  116 

. . .  and  she  was  paid  her  hire. 

Lyly,  Euphues  143 

They  must  nowe  he  taunted  with  sharpe  rehuhcs,  straight 
waycs  admonished  with  fayre  wordes,  noiv  thrratncd  a  payment, 
hy  and  hy  promised  a  reward,  and  dealt  ivithal  as  nursses  do 
with  the  hahes  . . . 

M.  626/15  (Verbindung  von  2.  und  3.) 

And  soo  it  hefelle  that  a  man  of  Kynge  Euelaks  tvas 
smyten  his  hand  of . . . 

18* 
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§289. 
2.   to  he  in  Verbindung  mit  einem  Adjektiv. 
to  he  hetter  (best): 

Jespersen   §  180.     Die   im    15,   Jahrhundert   noch   übliche 
unpersönliche  Konstruktion  (Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  47)  findet  sich 
im  16.  Jahrhundert  nicht  mehr;  dagegen  die  persönliche: 
Ijusty  Juventus  75 

Whether  were  I  hetter  to  he  ignorant  and  hlind, 
Interlude  of  Youth  1 6  He  were  hetter  to  hide  still; 
Jacob  and  Esau  239 

I  were  hest  also  to  get  me  into  tJie  tent. 
Disobedient  Child  270  (314) 

What  thing  I  were  hest  to  taJce  in  hand, 
Cambyses  184  . . .  slie  were  hetter  he  hanged . . . 
Jack  Juggler  139 

Yet  were  I  hetter .  ..to  turn  liome  again, 
Conflict  of  Conscience  97 

But  you  were  not  hest  to  trust  to  his  courtesy: 
G.  G.  Needle  176,  Dämon  and  Pithias  64,  Greene,  Pinner  198, 
Marlowe,  Massacre  80(3,  Lodge,  Wounds  131,  Three  Ladies  351, 
Look  about  You  503  You're  hest  he  quiet; 

etc.    etc. 
Bei  Shakspere  pers.  und  uupers.  bei  hest  (Schmidt  106), 
bei  hetter  nur  einmal  unpers.,  sonst  pers. 
to  he  lief'. 

Unpersönliche   Konstruktion   wie   im   15.  Jahrhundert   bei 
he  leuer  (Kellner,   Blanch.   p.  48)   ist   in   unseren   Texten   des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  mehr  anzutreffen;  dagegen  persönliche: 
Hickscorner  180 

Thou  sJialt  abide,  whether  thou  he  lief  or  loth; 

Appius  and  Virginia  151 

As  lief  I  were  near  in  Limho  hands. 
Peele,  Edward  I  138,  Arr.  31,  60. 
Bei  Shakspere  anscheinend  nicht  mehr  (Schmidt  649). 

to  he  liheily): 

Bis  ins  1 6.  Jahrhundert,  obwohl  hier  tiberwiegend  persön- 
lich gebraucht,  gilt  die  unpersönliche  Konstruktion. 
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Unpersönlich:  P.  L.  415/50 

, . .  and  it  is  liJce  to  he  a  fowle  noyse ... 
Peele,  Edward  I  145 

TJien,  niece,  'tis  like  tliat  you  shall  have  a  hushand. 
Marlowe,  Ovid  109 

Were  Love  the  cause,  ifs  like  I  should  descry  Mm; 
Leycester  Correspondence  381  etc. 

Persönlich: 

P.  L.  389/ 11...  hrihery  is  like  to  he  usid . . . 

M.  745/18,  Digby  Mysteries  42/394,  Bale,  Promises  297, 
Kynge  Johan  23,  Thre  Lawes  854,  G.  G.  Needle  204 ,  Peele, 
Arr.  58,  Marlowe,  Verm.  306,  Sidney,  Arcadia  750  etc. 

Dasselbe  gilt  für  Shakspere  (Schmidt  653). 

to  he  loth: 

Seit  Chaucer  Fälle  persönlicher  Konstruktion;  cf.  Kellner, 
Blanch.  p.  49. 

Im  15.  Jahrhundert  unpersönlich  (M.  420  26,  422/24)  und 
persönlich  (M.  418/16,  Digby  Mysteries  6/135). 

Im  16.  Jahrhundert  nur  persönlich:  Heywood,  P.  P.  359, 
Greene,  Pinner  183,  Marlowe,  Dido  429. 

Bei  Shakspere  nur  persönlich  (Schmidt  662). 

to  he  ivell: 

Persönliche  Konstruktion  bemerkten  wir  nur  in  den  von 
uns  sonst  nicht  untersuchten 

Pansies  from  Penshurst  and  Wilton  32  (Sidney) 
Well  was  1,  tvhile  vnder  shade 
Oten  reedes  me  musike  made; 
(gegenüber  Jacob  and  Esau  287  well  is  me!) 

Dieser  Fall  erklärt  sich  durch  Anlehnung  an  ähnliche 
Verbindungen  wie  to  he  woe  sowie  Fälle  wie 

Marlowe,  Edward  II  185  Happy  were  I! 

to  he  woe: 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  beide  Konstruktionen  neben- 
einander, z.  B.: 

Unpersönlich:  Digby  Mysteries  196/747 

0  swete,  swetist  child!  woo  he  vn-to  me! 
World  and  Child  269  Älas!  alas!  that  me  is  woe! 
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Persönlich:  Digby  Mysteries  15  366 

I  am  wo  for  the  wrohyng  of  this  worJce  ivylde, 
Hickscorner  147  ThougJi  slie  was  woe... 
Hey  wood,  P.  P.  347 

But  he  ye  sure  I  would  he  woe, 
Greene,  Verm.  219  He  tvas  glad,  I  was  woe, 
Desgl.  bei  Sliakspere  (Schmidt  1386). 
Zur  Erklärung  des  Uebergangs  in  persönliche  Konstruktion 
dienen  Fälle  wie: 

Heywood,  Pardoner  and  Friar  217 
Woe  he  tliat  man,  saith  our  Lord,  tJiat  givetJi  no  audience, 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  56 

Naye,  wo  ys  that  peple  that  hathe  so  cruell  rewlars. 
ib.  74 
Woo  is  that  persone  whych  is  undreneth  your  lawe. 

etc.     etc. 
Anm. :  In  dem  Fall  Appius  and  Virginia  133 

By  her  I  live,  hy  her  I  die,  for  her  I  joy  or  woe, 
ist  woe  als  (persönliches)  Verb  um  gefasst. 

§  290. 
Zur  Erklärung  des  Uebergangs  unpersönlicher  Verba  In  persönliche. 

Jespersen  (§  173ff.)  hat  es  bereits  unternommen,  die  hier 
besonders  in  Betracht  kommenden  psychologischen  Gründe 
dieses  Uebergangs  in  übersichtlicher  Weise  darzulegen.  Indem 
wir  darauf  verweisen,  wollen  wir  versuchen,  Jespersens  Aus- 
führungen nach  mehreren  Richtungen  hin  zu  ergänzen. 

1.   Unklarheit,  ob  persönliche  oder  unpersönliche 
Konstruktion. 

a)  Jesp.  §  175.  Diese  Unklarheit  musste  bei  Verbindung 
von  ursprünglich  unpersönlichen  Verben  mit  Substantiven  seit 
dem  Verfall  der  Substantivfiexion  eintreten. 

Im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert,  die,  im  ganzen  gerechnet,  den 
Umschwung  vollendet  haben ,  ist  dieser  Prozess  so  gut  wie 
vollzogen,  und  da  unpersimliche  Verben  wie  mit  Pronomen 
ebenso  mit  Substantiven  verbunden  wurden,  mussten  diese  Fälle, 
die  kein  äusseres  Merkmal  in  der  Unterscheidung  der  Person 
boten ,  einen  nicht  geringen  Einfluss  ausüben  und  das  Gefühl 
für  die  ursprüngliche  unpersönliche  Konstruktion  trüben. 
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Solche  an  sich  zweideutigen  Fälle  sind,  falls  die  Ermitte- 
lung der  Konstruktion  wünschenswert  oder  erforderlich  ist, 
auf  Grund  der  allgemeinen  sprachlichen  Zeitverhältnisse  unter 
Berttcksichtigung  etwa  vorhandener  individueller  Verschieden- 
heiten nach  den  zweifellos  sicheren  zu  beurteilen. 

b)  So  sind  wohl  unpersönlich  zu  fassen  die  Fälle  mit 
to  ail  in  der  Frage,  z.  B.: 

R.  R.  Doister  26  What  ayleth  thys  felloive? 
Peele,  Edward  I  125  What  aus  my  Neil? 
Greene,  Looking  Glass  112 

What  aus  the  centre  of  my  happiness, 
Marlowe,  Dido  408  What  aus  my  queen? 
etc.     etc. 

c)  In  §  99  haben  wir  gesehen,  dass  die  Auslassung  von 
it  in  unpersönlichen  Sätzen,  wenn  das  Verbum  mit  einem 
Objekt  verbunden  ist,  im  15.  und  (doch  weniger,  cf.  ib.)  10.  Jahr- 
hundert eine  ganz  gewöhnliche  Erscheinung  war.  Dieser  Um- 
stand, verbunden  mit  der  Flexionslosigkeit  der  Substan- 
tiva  bringt  nun  ferner  Fälle  hervor,  deren  Konstruktion  nur 
schwer  oder  gar  nicht  ohne  Berücksichtigung  anderer  ermittelt 
werden  kann. 

Man  vergl.  z.  B.:  P.  L.  234 

. .  .to  tvhom  your  good  grace  lyJce  to  yife  credence. 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  283 

The  laws  do  licence  as  the  sovereign  lists. 
P.  L.  150/204 

And  also  please  your  greet  wisdams  to  conceyve . . . 
Plumpton  Correspondence  28 

And  please  your  good  maistershipp  to  ivitte . . . 
Egerton  Papers  318 

. . .  whereof  your  Lo.    may  please  to  informe  your  seife  . . . 
(vielleicht   unpersönlich   wegen   der  sonst   hier  überwiegenden 
unpersönlichen  Konstruktion). 
Peele,  Verm.  183 

And  now  the  GreeJcs,  and  now  the  Troyans  may, 
As  pleaseth  Fortune,  bear  away  the  day. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  240 

So  pleaseth  the  queen  my  mother,  me  it  likes: 
etc.     etc. 
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Solche  und  ähnliche  Fälle  mussten  das  Gefühl  der  Un- 
sicherheit mit  erzeugen  oder  wenigstens  erhöhen,  also  direkter 
Einfluss. 

d)  Demgegenüber  können  wir  jedoch  in  den  Fällen  mit 
ye  bezw.  you  nur  von  einer  Wechselwirkung  sprechen,  da  beide 
im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  als  Nominativ  und  als  Accusativ 
vorkommen  (§  135  ff.). 

Solche  Fälle  sind  z.  B.,  um  aus  der  grossen  Zahl  nur  zwei 
herauszugreifen: 

P.  L.  870/303  . . .  demeane  it  as  you  list, 

Jack  Juggler  126  At  tJie  devil,  if  you  lust: 
etc.     etc. 

§291. 

2.   Einfluss  begrifflich  gleicher  oder  ähnlicher 
Verben  und  Wendungen. 

a)  Begrifflich  gleiche  oder  ähnliche  Verben. 

Ein  ganz  bedeutendes  psychologisches  Moment  für  den 
Wandel   in   die  persönliche   Konstruktion   bilden  Verben,   die 
von  gleicher  oder  ähnlicher  Bedeutung  mit  unpersönlichen  sind, 
z.  B.  für  to  like  und  to  list: 
to  laugh:  Bale,  Kynge  Johan  76 

By  the  messe,  1  laugh  to  see  thys  cleane  conveyaunce: 

Greene,  Verm.  263 

Iris  and  Aeol  laugh  within  a  while 
To  see  this  glee. 
to  love:  Everyman  116  She  loveth  to  go  to  feasts . . . 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  98  . .  .yf  I  loued  you  neuer  so  ill . . . 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  239 

'A  loves  me  better  than  a  thousand  Spensers. 

to  will:  Lyly,  Woman  209 

Go  where  thou  wilt,  so  I  he  rid  of  thee. 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  184  Live  tvhere  thou  wilt . . . 
Für  to  marvel: 
to  tvonder:  Bale,  Kynge  Johan  19 

I  wonder  that  yotv  for  such  veyne  popych  baggage 
Can  suffyr  England  to  be  impoveryshed. 
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§  292. 

b)  Verbindung   ursprünglich    unpersönlicher    Verben    mit 
persönlichen. 

P.  L.  752/127 
Yf  ye  lyh  he  the  prys  ofthem,  and  ye  wol  have  them,  send  me  word. 
Calisto  and  Melibaea  80 

Say  wJiat  thou  wilt,  and  for  wJiom  tJiou  lest. 
R.  A.,  Schoolemaster  63  . . .  /  both  liJce  and  loiie  . . . 
ib.  150  . . .  I  like  and  loue  best . . . 
Lyly,  Euphues  395 

/  loue  the  Company  of  women  well,  yet   to   haue  them  in 
latvfull  Matrimony,  I  lyJce  much  hetter , . . 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  2/5 

I  sawe  and  li¥d,  I  lik'd,  hut  loued  not, 
Peele,  Arr.  53 

Then,  as  I  looJifd,  I  lov'd  and  lik'd  attonce, 
Greene,  Verm.  27ö 
Äh,  hut  had  Coridon  now  seen  the  star  that  Alexis 
Likes  and  loves  so  dear  . . . 
ib.  279 
Once  was  she  lik'd  and  once  was  she  lov'd  of  wanton  Alexis: 
Marlowe,  Dido  409 

Whiles  Dido  lives  and  rules  in  Juno's  town,  — 
Never  to  like  or  love  any  hut  her! 
Disobedient  Child  '281 

We  marvcl  and  wonder  to  see  them  so  lean; 
Jack  Juggler  146 

Nay,  I  marvel  and  wonder  at  it  more  than  ye; 
Die  Bedeutung  solcher  Verbindungen  für  das  Durchdringen 
der  persönlichen  Konstruktion  bedarf  keiner  weiteren  Erläuterung. 

§293. 

c)  Begrifflich  gleiche  oder  ähnliche  Wendungen. 
Mit  to  he: 

M.  427/14  . . .  Kynge  Marke  was  ashamed . . . 
Fl.  (Volksbücher)  292121  ...the  emperour  that  was  ashamed . . . 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  88 
Ye  are  not  ashamed  to  fynde  fyve  priestes  to  synge, 
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Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  227  You  he  ashamed . . . 

Mario we,  Jew  1 7  I  am  asham'd  to  heare  such  fooleries. 

Marriage  of  Wit  373  . . .  ivhereat  you  tvere  so  griev'd, 
Mit  to  Jiave: 

Cambyses  243  Wherein  I  had  delight; 

Marriage  of  Wit  341 
Should  I  have  joy  to  think  of  marriage  now,  trow  ye  ? 

K.  A.,  Schoolemaster  49 

We  haue  lache  in  England  of  soch  good  order, 

P.  L.  403/29  ...as  he  had  lyst . . . 

M.  14C/10  . .  .ye  haue  no  luste  to  helpe  hym. 

ib.  4G1/35,  ib.  610/30  . . .  /  haue  no  grete  luste . . .,  Fl  .(Bal- 
laden) 171/42, 

P.  L.  456/108  /  have  nede  of  it  now. 

M.  305/3  . . .  now  haue  I  grete  nede  of  you  . . . 

ib.  442/4.  Fox  68,  Fl.  (Skelton)  59/18,  Greene,  Menaphon  47. 
Mit  to  take: 

Marriage  of  Wit  343  . .  .in  whom  she  taketh  delight, 

Conflict  of  Conscience  109 

But  those . . .  Do  take  delight  to  live  therein; 

Andere  Wendungen: 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  43  . . .  they  that  stände  mooste  in  nede  . . . 

Lyly,  Eiiphues  62  . . .  shee  must  needes  coniecture  so  . . . 

Greene,  James  IV  134 

Of  evils  needs  we  must  choose  the  least: 

Marlowe,  Jew  242 
That  you  will  needs  haue  tcn  yeares  tribute  past,. 

Dass  auch  Wendungen  dieser  und  ähnlicher  Art  von  Ein- 
fluss  waren,  dürfte  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen. 

Anm.:  Umschreibende  Wendungen  in  unpersönlicher  Konstruktion 
fallen  demgegenüber  nicht  ins  Gewicht.     Häufiger  ist  nur: 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  148 

It  was  my  chance  to  ivrite  a  tragedy, 
Peele,  Alcazar  145,  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave  5(52,  Mucedorus  209  etc. 
Andere  sind  viel  seltener,  z.  B.: 
Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella  XCVII 

It  tvas  my  fortune . .  .to  light  vpon  the  famous  äeuice  . . . 
Angry  Women  392 

Because  it  was  my  hap  so  long  to  tarry, 
Sidney,  Arcadia  322  ...  so  it  feil  out,  that  this  Zelmane .  . . 
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§  291 

3.  Verbindung  ursprünglich  unpersönlicher  Verben 
mit  anderen  persönlichen. 
P.  L.  91,122 
and  he  ihem  slial  ye  never  he  deseyved,  ner  repente  you  off. 
Gorboduc  1066 

We  like  and  praise  this  spede  will  in  you., 
Lyly,  Euphues  449 

This  aunswer  Alexander  hotli  lyJced  and  rewarded . . . 
Conflict  of  Conscience  40 

Ät  first,  therefore,  you  did  lanient  and  rue 
The  misery  of  these  our  days,  and  great  calamity, 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  172 

What  so  thy  mind  affects,  or  fancy  liJces. 
Die  Zahl  der  Fälle  dieser  Art,   die   auch   das  ihrige  bei- 
getragen haben,  lässt  sich  leicht  vermehren. 


Anhang  II. 

Zum  Bau  der  Relativsätze  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert. 

§295. 
Vorbemerkung. 
Dieses  Kapitel,  das  der  Syntax  des  Satzes  angehört 
und  daher  nicht  in  den  Rahmen  unserer  Untersuchung  fällt, 
wenn  es  auch  zum  Teil  in  unser  Gebiet  tibergreift,  behandeln 
wir  daher  gesondert.  In  der  äusseren  Einteilung  schliessen 
wir  uns  der  durch  die  Natur  der  Sache  sich  ergebenden  Ein- 
teilung Kellners  (Outl.  §  112  ff.,  Blanch.  41  ff.)  an. 

§  296. 

1.   Der   ganze  Hauptsatz  geht  voran,   der  Relativsatz 

folgt, 
a)  Das  Relativum  steht  im  Nominativ. 
Als  Regel  gilt  die  heutige  Konstruktion. 
Dagegen  haben  wir  seltene  Fälle  mit  pleonastischem  Per- 
sonalpronomen; den  von  Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  41  aus  M.  (380/24, 
334/2,  407/21)  mit  me.  Parallelen  (aus  Koch  §  349)  angeführten 
Belegen  können  wir  hinzufügen: 
P.  L.  306/418 

. . .  declare  hym  Ms  deivte,  whecJie,  as  myn  reccyvore  seyth, 
hit  wole  drawe  to  the  summe  of  XLV  U. 
FL  (Balladen)  166/35 

AU  ])at  folowt  my  lyne 
And  to  my  favour  they  did  enclyne 
they  may  well  hane  the  tyme 
Dämon  and  Pithias  12 
The  matron  grave,  the  harlot  tvild,  and  füll   of  tvanton  toys. 
Which  all  in  one  course  they  no  wise  do  agree; 
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Sidney,  Arcadia  326 

. . .  liis  launces,  whicli  though  strong  to  give  a  launcely  blow 
mdeed,  yet  so  tvere  tliey  coloured  with  hooJiS  near  the  mourn . . . 

Diese  Fälle  bilden  nur  eine  besondere  Art  derjenigen,  wo 
das  Subjekt  überhaupt  durch  ein  Personalpronomen  wieder- 
aufgenommen wird  (§  108,  110). 

Anm.:  Schon  me.  (Mätzner  II,  22)  zeigt  sich  nach  what  ein  pleo- 
nastisches  it,  z.  B. : 

C.  d.  L.  1084  Kyng  Richard  bethought  hym  that  tyde, 
What  it  loas  best. 

Fälle  dieser  Art  erklären  sich  durch  den  Einfluss  derjenigen,  wo  it 
berechtigte  Geltung  hat,  und  stellen  sich  demnach  als  eine  Contami- 
nation  von  tvhat  u-as  best  und  it  loas  best  dar. 

Das  15.  und  das  16.  Jahrhundert  führen  diesen  Gebrauch  fort. 

P. L.  829/245 

Qwhat  it  shal  lyke  yow  to  commande  me  yn  this  or  eny  odir,  ye  shal 
have  myn  Service  redy. 

M.  309/12  . .  .to  doo  with  her  ivhat  it  please  you . . . 

ib.  654/2  . . .  now  shal  ye  doo  tvith  me  what  sog  hit  please  yow  . . . 

ib.  751/32  . .  .1  maye  not  warne  syr  Gawayne  to  say  ivhat  itpleased  hym. 

ib.  802/9  . . .  and  thenne  may  ye  doo  with  me  what  it  lykcth  yoiv. 

Fox  32 

. .  .ye  tville  doo  on  me  what  it  shal  plese  yoiv  . . . 

Fl.  (Volksbücher)  289/31 

Men  alsoo  worke  by  me  and  dryuc  me  in  lengthe  and  bred  and  forge 
of  me  what  it  pleaslth  them  . . . 

Appius  and  Virginia  128 

I  do  ivhat  it  please  me  within  this  my  realm. 

Introductory  Sketch  32 

. . .  and  what  soeuer  it  pleaseth  the  ordinairie. 

ib.  148  ...by  opening  what  it  is,  on  either  part,  that  keepeth  the 
wound  green; 

Puttenham  281 

.  . .  ivhatsoeuer  it  might  become  king  Alexander  of  his  regal  largesse 
to  bestow  vpon  a  poore  Philosopher  vnnsked .  . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  291 

. .  .he  tvas  nothing  but  what  it  pleased  Zelmane; 

§  297. 

b)  Das  Relativum  steht  in  einem  Kasus  obliquus. 

Die  jetzt  allein  übliche  Fügung-  gilt  als  Eegel.  Daneben 
erscheinen  (schon  ae.  und  me.,  Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  41)  statt  der 
einfachen  Relativa 
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im  Genitiv  :  Relativ  +  Ms  (her),  tJieir, 

im  Dativ  u.  Acc.  :  Relativ  +  Mm  {her,  H),  tJiem, 

Ebenso  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert: 

P.  L.  817/227 
. . .  ivith  other  dyvercs  tJiat  I  Imoiv  not  Üier  names; 

M.  393/34  (andere  aus  M,  schon  bei  Kellner  a.  a.  0.) 

Änd  that  olde  ImyfiM  had  fytte  soncs  at  the  turnemcnt,  for 
wliom  he  prayed  god  hertely  for  their  comyng  home. 

P.  L.  68/84  (72/93) 

. . .  ever  deseryng  to  her  of  yowr  wurshupfull  ustate ,  the 
ivhyche  All  myghte  God  mayntayne  hyt,  and  enerese  hyt  an  to 
hys  plcsans: 

ib. 

Mo  over,  mayster,  I  send  yow  ivord,  hy  Batily  Pyheryng, 
of  all  maters,  the  ivhyche  I  he  seche  yoiv  yeve  hym  credens,  as 
he  wyll  enforme  yow  of  all; 

ib.  96/129 

. . .  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham  had  a  joynte  patent  ivith  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  which,  if  it  he  resumed,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley 
hath  a  hille  redy  endossed  therof 

ib.  839/254 

. . .  hothe  the  wynter  sale  and  the  somer  salc,  ivherof  the 
veJcer  of  Sporte  and  William  Halman  have  the  other  parties 
of  them  . . . 

Fox  115 

. .  .ye  he  one  of  them  that  oweth  me  homaye,  whiche  I wyl 
that  ye  allway  so  doo.  (!) 

Fl.  (Caxton)  6/30 

For  I  fynde  niany  of  the  sayd  hooJces,  ivhyche  wryters  haue 
abrydgyd  it  many  thynges  left  out. 

Joy,  Ap.  45 

...I  ehanged  sonie  wordis  and  srntencis,  which  T.  aftir 
me  was  compelled  euen  as  I  did,  so  to  change  and  correcJce 
them  himselfe. 

More,  Utopia  60 

. . .  and  also  hy  sellinge  priuileges  and  lieenses,  whyche  the 
better  that  the  prince  is  forsotJie,  the  deerer  he  selleth  them: 
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Dämon  and  Pithias  23 
But  which,  into  one  trip  or  other,   I  might  trimly  tliem  catch, 

Lyly,  Euphues  410 

. . .  tJie  Diall,  tvMch  though  it  go,  none  am  sce  it  going . . . 

Puttenham  54 

...with  other  things  autentiJcc,  tvhwh  hecause  we  are  not 
alle  otherwise  to  attaine  to  the  hnoivledge  of,  hy  any  of  our 
sences,  we  apprehend  them  hy  memory ... 

Peele,  Aleazar  146 
Whom  hy  the  heels  I  dragg'd  from  out  the  pool, 
And  hithcr  have  hhn  hrought  thus  fiVd  with  mud. 
Marlowe,  Dido  404 

Mean  time  Ascanius  shall  he  my  Charge; 
Whom  I  will  hear  to  Ida  in  mine  arms, 
And  couch  him  in  Adonis'  purple  down. 
Aus  den  angefülirten  Belegen  ersehen  wir,  dass  diese  im 
15.  Jahrhundert  weiter  verbreitete  Konstruktion  im  16.  Jahr- 
hundert an  Boden  verloren  hat.     In  den  beiden  letzten  Fällen 
wird  das  Relativum   durch   ein  Personalpronomen  im   zweiten 
koordinierten  Satze  fortgeführt. 


§298. 

2.  Der  Hauptsatz  wird  durch  den  Relativsatz  in 
zwei  Hälften  geteilt. 

Als  Regel  gilt  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  der  heutige 
Zustand.  Doch  wird  (was  im  Ae.  geradezu  Regel  ist,  cf. 
Kellner,  Blanch.  p.  43)  in  zahlreichen  Fällen  das  Korrelativ  als 
Subjekt  oder  Objekt  wieder  aufgenommen. 

a)  Das  pleonastische  Personalpronomen  steht  im  Nominativ, 
wenn  das  Beziehungswort  Subjekt  des  Hauptsatzes  ist.  Diese 
Fälle  sind  bereits  beim  Personalpronomen  (§  110, 1)  erörtert 
worden.     Zu  den  dort  angeführten  Fällen  tragen  wir  noch  nach: 

World  and  Child  274 

All  they  that  hath  hept  God's  service 
They  shall  he  crowned  in  heaven  Miss, 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  509  b 
The  knights  that  here  were  captives  Tcept,  they  are  hy  me  at  liberty, 
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§  299. 

b)  Das  pleonastische  Personalpronomen  steht  in  einem 
Kasus  obliquus,  wenn  das  Beziehungswort  (direktes  oder  in- 
direktes) Objekt  des  Hauptsatzes  ist. 

Fl.  (theol.  Schriften)  217/1 

More  over  these  tliat  are  in  the  same  dignities  the  moost 
parte  of  them  doth  go  .. . 

P.L.  349/513 

He  or  they  that  hafe  infoormyd  the  Lordes  ivele  of  me,  I 
am  hehold  to  hem; 

Tyndale,  Joh.  1/12 

But  as  many  as  receaued  hym,  to  them  he  gaue  power  to 
he  the  sones  of  God  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso). 

P.  L.  311/422 

and  the  that  he  har,  late  hem  he  reysyd. 

ib.  466/126 

. . .  and  confessed  over  that  the  same  dager  he  sleive  hym 
with,  he  Jcest  it  in  sege ... 

M.  274/32 

Bat  the  sorou  that  the  hjng  made  for  his  quene  that 
myghte  no  tong  teile. 

ib.  503/33 

Thenne  said  Palomydes  he  that  oiveth  that  sheld,  lete  hym 
dresse  hym  to  me  . . . 

Fox  27 
They  that  were  ivonte  to  sytte  there,   I  haue   than  a  waye . . . 

Mysteries  ed.  Hone  41 
He  that  gaff  this  co'nsell,  lete  hy'  geve  the  comforte  a  Ion, 

Heywood,  P.  P.  388 

And  all  that  hath  scapcd  us  here  hy  negligence, 

We  clearly  revoke  and  for  sähe  it; 
Latimer,  Sermons  86 

And  that  ivhich.  is  here  spoJcen  of  wine,  he  meaneth  it  of 
al  actes  in  the  cytye ... 

Fl.  (Wyatt)  27/19 

And  he  that  sufferth  offence  ivithoute  hlame 
Call  him  pitefull . . . 
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ib.  (theol.  Schriften)  217/8 
hut  he  that  is  greatter  amonge  you,  let  Mm  he  minister. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  58 

Therfore  they  that  wyll  not  go  io  farre  in  playing,  let 
them  folowe  this  counsell  of  the  Poete. 

More,  Utopia  87 

So  that  which  he  myghte  haue  vpholden  wyth  lytle  coste, 
hys  successoure  is  constreyned  to  huylde  yt  agayne . . . 

G.  G.  Needle  183 
A  hundred  tJdngs    that  he  abroad  cham  set  to  see  them  well: 

ib.  210,  232,  Udall,  Demonstr.  24,  Kyd,  Jeronimo  383, 

Greene,  Orlando  28 

You  that  are  the  rest,  get  you  quicMy  away; 

Puttenham  182 

. . .  for  so  many  of  them  as  he  notoriusly  vndecent,  and 
make  no  good  harmony,  I  place  them  in  the  chapter  of  vices . , . 

Briefe  Elizabetli's  84 

The  small  tolcen  you  shall  receave  from  me  I  desire  yt 
may  serve  to  make  you  rememher  the  tyme . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  856 

Those  that  judge  Mm,  let  them  execute  me. 

Diese  Konstruktion  ist,  wie  unsere  Belege  zeigen,  im  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhundert  durchaus  volkstümlich  und  in  allen  Lite- 
raturgattungen vertreten.  In  zahlreichen  Fällen  haben  wir  ein 
wirkliches  Anakoluth  anzunehmen. 

§300. 

3.   Der  Relativsatz  geht  dem  Hauptsatz  voran. 

Die  Verwendung  des  pleonastischen  Personalpronomens  ist 
dieselbe  wie  unter  2. 

a)  Das  Personalpronomen  im  Nominativ. 
P.  L.  122/163 

It  is  apoynted  that  who  shall  sue  any  hille  in  the  Parle- 
ment,  (hei  must  he  put  into  the  Commone  Hous . . . 
ib.  349/512 
Who  so  ever  sey  that  of  me,  he  lyeth  falsly  in  hise  hede . . . 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    I.  19 
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ib.  371/546 

What  ever  ye  have  of  nie,  ye  may  sey  it  is  found  in  the 
styivardes  bohs  . . . 

Mysteries  ed.  Hone  42 

Yet  who  hath  grace  he  needeth  Jcepyng  sor', 

M.  378/22  (123/36,  176/35) 

. . .  wlio  Pat  may  fyrst  niete  ony  of  these  two  knyghtes  they 
sJiold  torne  hem  vnto  Morgan  . . . 

Fox  84 

. . .  and  what  man  loked  in  the  glasse  had  he  ony  dissease 
.  ..he  shold  he  anon  heled  of  it. 

Fl.  (Briefe)  338/23 
And  what  soeuer  should  niishappe  me,  it  laye  not  in  my  power. . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  155 

Who  beareth  wyth  other  folkes  offences,  he  communicateth 
wyth  other  folkes  synnes. 

Jack  Juggler  117 

,    And  whatsoever  she  to  my  mistress  doth  say, 
It  is  written  in  the  gospel  of  the  same  day. 

G.  G.  Needle  234 

Whoever  it  wrought,  and  first  did  invent  it, 
He  shall,  I  Warrant  him,  ere  long  repent  it. 

Lyly,  Euphues  220  (Endimion  30  tvho  so  —  he) 

What-soeuer  he  hath  written,  it  is  not  to  flatter,  for  he 
neuer  reaped  anye  rewarde  by  your  sex . .  . 

Marprelate,  Epistle  9 

Whosoeuer  therefore  clayme  vnto  themselues  pastorall 
authoritie  ouer  those  Christians,  with  whome  they  cannot  pos- 
sihlie  at  any  time  altogether  in  the  same  congregation  sanctify 
the  Sabboth:  they  are  vsurping  prelats,  Popes  and  pettie  Anti- 
christs : 

Peels,  Edward  I  185  ...whate'er  hing  Edward  hears, 
It  lies  in  God  and  him  to  pardon  all. 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  85  Who  —  he, 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  501  a  whosoever  —  he, 

Puttenham  287  whatsoever  —  it, 

Briefe  Elizabeths  17 

. . .  you  wyl  remember,  that  who  seaketh  two  stringes  to  one 
bowe,  the  may  shute  strong,  but  neuer  strait; 
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Sidney,  Arcadia  855 

My  Lords,  wJiat  you  will  determine  of  me,  it  is   to  me 
uncertain  . . . 

etc.    etc. 

§  301. 
b)  Das  Personalpronomen  in  einem  Kasus  obliquus. 
M.  314/15 

. . .  that  was   a  shameful  custome   tliat  what  hnight  came 
there  to  asJce  herhorouh  Ms  lady  must  nedes  deye . . . 
Heywood,  P.  P.  386 

For  who  so  wresteth,  Ms  worJc  is  vain; 
Fl.  (Liebeslieder)  137/57 

Wlio  so  that  wyll  for  grace  sew. 
Hys  entent  must  nedys  he  trew 
Lyly,  Euphues  403 
. . .  tvhosoeuer  serued  vs,  we  sliould  aimstvere  Ms  suite . . . 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  77  Who  —  Ms, 
Puttenham  276 

. . .  and  whom  we  honour  we  should  also  reuerence  their 
appetites . . . 

Sidney,  Ap.  27 

tvMch  who  misliJce,  the  faulte  is  in  their  iudgements . . . 
Arcadia  396 

WMch  ivho  doth  miss.  Ms  eyes  are  hut  delusions, 
P.  L.  42/54 

and  what  so  ever  ye  do  . . .  in  my  maister  Cleris  name,  he 
shall  avowe  it . . . 

ib.  176/234,  224/313  what  —  it, 
M.  43/29  (Fox  66) 

Änd  ivho  that  holdeth  ageynst  it  we  iville  slee  hym. 
ib.  226/3  . .  .  ivho  is  aferd  lete  hym  flee  . . . 
Tyndale,  Mark.  6/23 

. . .  whatsoeuer  thou  shalt  axe  of  me,  I  will  geue  it  the  . . . 
(Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso). 
Tyndale,  Matth.  12/32 

Änd  whosoeuer  speaketh  a  worde  agaynst  the  sone  ofman, 
it  shalhe  forgeuen  Mm  (Auth.  Vers,  und  Rev.  Vers,  ebenso). 

19* 
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More,  IJtopia  120  Whosoeuer  —  Mm, 

G.  G.  Needle  185  whatsoever  —  it, 

Lyly,  Euphues  72 

. .  .of  Ludlla :  Whom  fmding  in  place  conuenient  without 
Company,  with  a  hold  courage  and  comely  gesture,  he  began  to 
assay  hir  in  this  sort. 

ib.  219  (323)  ...in  the  hehalfe  of  Euphues,  who  framing 
diuers  qaestions  and  quirkes  of  loue,  if  hy  some  more  curious 
then  needeth,  it  shall  he  tolde  him  that . . . 

Peele,  An*.  25  Whoe'er  —  him, 

Greene,  Orlando  51  What  —  it, 

Marprelate,  Epistle  37,  Puttenham  34  whatsoeuer  —  it. 
etc.     etc. 

§  302. 
Bemerkungen  zu  a  und  b. 
Unsere  Belege  ergeben  ein  deutliches  bild  von  der  grossen 
Verbreitung  dieser  Konstruktion  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert. 
Hier  sowohl  wie  in  den  unter  1.  und  2.  besprochenen  Fällen 
haben  wir  es  mit  einer  vor  allem  der  Umgangssprache  an- 
gehörenden, ihrem  verschwenderischen  Zuge  ent- 
sprungenen Erscheinung  zu  thun. 


Anhang  IIT. 

Einzelne  andere  Kapitel  aus  der  Syntax  des  Satzes. 

§  303. 

Rtickbeziehung  auf  das  im  Singular  stehende  Sub- 
jekt vermittelst  eines  Personal-  oder  Possessivpro- 
nomens im  Plural. 

Diese  Konstruktion  nach  dem  Sinne,  die  sich  erst  seit  dem 
Me.  belegen  lässt  (cf.  Mätzner  II,  149  f.,  woselbst  auch  Erklärung), 
ist  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  sehr  verbreitet  gewesen,  wie 
folgende  Auswahl  von  Belegen  zeigen  möge: 

1.  each. 

P.  L.  332/447  rechts 

. . .  aud  iche  othyr  prist  or  monJc  [of  the  said  co]Uage  X. 
marks  yeerly  for  here  sustenaunce  and  fynding . . . 
M.  149/22 

. . .  soo  ecke  one  plyghte  their  trouthe  to  other  . . . 
Fl.  (Poesie)  17/5 

Eche  hyrde  under  houghe  drewe  nye  to  theyr  nest 
Bale,  Thre  Lawes  708 

•  These  two  wyll  hym  so  vse, 
Ich  one  in  their  abuse, 
Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  7 

When  this  eternal  substance  of  my  soul 
Did  live  imprison'd  in  my  wanton  ßesh, 
Each  in  their  Function  serving  other' s  need. 

2.  either. 

M.  106/21  . . .  thenne  eyther  dressid  her  sheldes  and  smote 
to  gyders  . . . 

ib.  238/12  . . .  and  eyther  gafe  other  suche  huffets  vpon  their 
helmes  . . . 

ib.  258/15  . . .  and  eyther  of  hem  hraJce  their  speres  to  their 
handes ... 
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ib.  417/17  ...  and  so  eytlier  told  otJier  fheir  names . . . 

ib.  818/26  . . .  thenne  eyther  party  made  hem  redy  . . . 

More,  Utopia  124 

For  if  either  of  them  finde  themselfe  for  any  such  cause 
greued:  they  maye  hy  the  license  of  the  counsel  chaunge  and 
take  another. 

Sidney,  Arcadia  586 

But  like  two  contrary  tides,  either  of  which  are  dble  to  carry 
worlds  of  ships  . . . 

NB.  Die  grosse  Zahl  der  Belege  aus  M.  erklärt  sieh 
nach  §  185. 

Anm.:  So  erklärt  sich  knyghtes  in 

M.  384/ 1  And  so  eyther  Jcnyghtes  made  hem  redy . .  . 

3.  neither. 
John  Knox  20 

. . .  that  nether  of  hoth  haue  power  ouer  fheir  owne  bodies. 
Lyly,  Euphues  436 

. . .  hut  that  neither  of  them  haue  their  equall . . . 
Anm.:  So  erklärt  sich  partyes  in 
P.  L.  709/ \dS  . . .  yt  wer  non  honoure  to  neyther  partyes  . . . 

4.  every  man  (body). 
P.  L.  94/127 

for  now  every  man  that  hath  any,  they  put  theme  now  inne . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  18 

Therfore,  it  shal  become  enery  man,  which  do  intende  to 
lyue  godly . . .  to  pirynte  heauenly  documentes  in  their  hertes. 

R.  A.,  Toxophilus  36 

Änd  that  euery  bodye  shoulde  learne  to  shote  whan  they 
be  yonge  . . . 

ib.  56  euery  man  —  theyr,  ib.  57  euerye  man  —  them, 

Lyly,  Euphues  278 

For  euerye  of  them  haue  Venus  by  the  hand,  and  they  are 
all  assured  and  certaine  to  winne  hir  heart. 

5.  who. 

P.  L.  122/163 

It  is  apoynted  that  who  shall  sue  any  bille  in  the  Parle- 
ment,  shei  must  be  put  into  the  Commone  Hous  by  for  Seint 
Edmunds  day  atte  ferthest,  etc. 
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M.  378/22 

. . .  ivho  Pat  may  fyrst  mete  ony  of  these  two  hnyglites  they 
shold  torne  hem  vnto  Morgan ... 

Mucedorus  218  so  who  comes  first, 

Let  tJiem  ahide  the  happy  meeting  of  us  both. 

Weiterentwicklung. 

Im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  (Franz  399)  wie  noch  heute 
üblich  (vgl.  auch  Willert,  Anm.  zur  ne.  Gramm.  Progr.,  Berlin  1892), 
wenn  auch  von  Grammatikern  eifrigst  bekämpft. 

§  304. 

Zur  Kongruenz  des  Prädikats  mit  dem  einfachen 
Subjekt,  wenn  dieses  ein  Relativum  ist. 

Unsere  Beobachtungen  bestätigen  im  Wesentlichen  die 
Angaben  Mätzners  (II,  155  f.). 

Doch  haben  wir  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  Fälle,  wo  an- 
statt der  zu  erwartenden  1.  bezw.  2.  Person  die  3.  Sg.  eintritt. 

Henslowe's  Diary  113 

Be  yt  knowne  unto  all  men  by  this  presents,  that  J,  Willame 
JBirde,  and  gabrell  spencer,  and  Thomas  Dowton  dothe  ahnowlege 
our  seallves ... 

M.  390/2  . . .  wJiat  arte  tJwu  . . .  that  holdeth  me  soo  . . . 

ib.  691/34  Thow  man  whiche  shalls  entre  in  to  this  shyp 
beware  thou  be  in  stedfast  bileue  . . . 

Fl.  (Wyatt)  28/10  . . .  /  thowght  fortwith  to  write 
Brian,  to  the  who  hiows  . . . 

Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  245 

How  now,  what  man  art  thou,  that  sits  so  sad? 

Peele,  Edward  I  191 

Boor  soul,  guiltless  art  thou  of  this  deceit, 
That  hath  more  cause  to  curse  than  to  complain. 

Mario we,  Tamburlaine  1496 

Dar' st  thou,  that  neuer  saw  an  Emperour  . . .  thus  abuse 
his  State  . . . 

Wie  weit  die  Erklärung  solcher  und  ähnlicher  Fälle  sich 
ohne  weiteres  aus  den  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  ziemlich 
verworrenen  Flexionsverhältnissen  ergiebt,  muss  einer  näheren 
Untersuchung  dieser  vorbehalten  bleiben. 
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Man  vgl.  z.  B.: 
G.  G.  Needle  213 
Was  not  tJiou  afraid,  Hodge,  to  see  Mm  in  this  place? 
Marriage  of  Wit  385  remember,  how 

Thou  was  suhdned  of  Tediousness  right  now. 
Im  Uebrigen  giebt  uns  der  vielfach  auf  sehr  feinen  Unter- 
schieden beruhende  Wechsel  von  Fällen,   wo  die  1.  bezw.  2. 
oder  die  3.  Person  verwandt  wird,  die  Erklärung  an  die  Hand. 

§  305. 

Kongruenz   des  Prädikats  in  Beziehung  auf  mehr  als 

ein  Subjekt. 
Mätzner  II,  165  f.    Haben  verschiedene  grammatische  Per- 
sonen, die  in  kopulativem  Verhältnis  zu  einander  stehen,   ein 
gemeinsames  Prädikat,  so  steht  das  Verbum  im  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 
hundert in  der  Regel  im  Plural,  z.  b.: 

P.  L,  36/48  . . .  my  moder  and  I  wer  nowtli  in  hertys  es . . . 
Four  Elements  35     Yet  I  had  liever  sJie  and  1 
Were  both  together  secretly 
Heywood,  P.  P.  374 

This  devil  and  I  were  of  old  acquaintance; 
Peele,  Edward  I  135 

And  you  and  I  are  left  alone; 
Greene,  Bacon  200 
WJiat  say  the  lord  of  Castile,  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln . . .? 
The  4  tos  „says^^. 
Marlowe,  Dido  398 

Tlds  m,an  and  I  were  at  Olympia's  games. 
Bisweilen  richtet  sich  das  Verb  in  Person  und  Zahl  nach 
dem  nächsten  Subjekt: 

Plumpton  Correspondence  167 

Sir,  ye,  and  I,  and  my  sone,  was  content  at  your  depart- 
ing,  that  my  sone  should  talse  the  f armes  at  Martingmas  of 
his  tenaunts  . . . 

Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  501a 

For  he  and  I  am  both  of  one  consanguinity, 
ib.  503b 
He'll  beat  a  hundred  such  as  you  and  I  am  down  nat  one  stroke. 
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Greene,  James  IV  155 

Äh  miglity  prince!  this  hing  and  I  am  one; 
Marlowe,  Edward  II  216 

How  comes  it  that  (he  hing  and  he  is  parted? 
Look  about  You  421 

Änd  she  and  I  am  not  to  he  divorced. 
Diese  letztere   Stellung   meist   bei   disjunktivem   Ver- 
hältnis, z.  B.: 

Greene,  Orlando  12 

Nor  he,  nor  thou  shouldst  have  Angelica. 
Marlowe,  Lucan  270 

Fierce  Pyrrhus,  neither  thou  nor  Hannihal 
Art  cause;  (Original:  Non  tu,  Pyrrhe  ferox,  nee  tantis  cladibuf} 
auctor  Poenus  erit:) 

Dagegen:  Marlowe,  Hero  14 

Nor  heaven  nor  thou  tvere  made  to  gaze  upon: 
Durch  Anlehnung  erklären  sich: 
P.  L.  483/146 

therfor,  worsschipfull  cosyn,  I,  a  brother  . . .  mehely  hesechyth 
you  .  .  . 

Soliman  and  Perseda  287 

It  is  not  meet  that  one  so  hase  as  thou 
Shouldst  come  about  the  persone  of  a  hing. 
In  einer  grossen  Zahl  von  Fällen  ist  die  Unterscheidung 
von  Person  und  Zahl  infolge  der  gleichen  Flexionsformen  un- 
möglich, z.  B.: 

Digby  Mysteries  193/654 

He  and  I  com  both  of  your  hyn, 
Bale,  Kynge  Johan  5 

Off  that  thow  and  I  wyll  commoti  more  at  leyser. 
Greene,  Verm.  274 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  heep 
Flochs  of  hids  and  folds  of  sheep :  ■ 
Auch  in  Fällen  wie  K  A.,  Toxophilus  159 
. . .  where  one  of  the  marhes  or  both  stondes  a  lytle  short 
of  a  hye  ivall . . . 
denn  man  vgl.  dazu: 

what  are  they  that  comes  here"^ 
sowie  Kellner,  Outlines  §  89. 
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Anhang  lY. 

§306. 
Apposition  statt  partitiver  Genitiv. 

Vgl.  hierzu  Kellner,  Outl.  §  174 ff.,  für  das  Ae.  auch 
Seh  rader,  Studien  zur  Aelfric'schen  Syntax  §  83. 

Kellner  sagt  a.  a.  0.  §  175: 

„From  the  Old  English  down  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  in- 
definites and  numerals  followed  by  adjeetives  in  the  Super- 
lative degree,  appear  as  attributes,  instead  of  governing  a 
partitive  genitive  as  in  Modern  English." 

Wir  können  dies  bestätigend  weiter  dahin  formulieren, 
dass  diese  Erscheinung  im  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  sehr 
verbreitet  war,  wie  sich  aus  der  unten  angeführten  Auswahl 
von  Belegen  ergeben  wird.  Bei  den  Belegen  mit  other  lässt 
sich  nicht  immer  mit  Sicherheit  feststellen,  ob  der  Gedanke 
„meine  (deine  etc.)  anderen"  oder  „andere  von  meinen 
(deinen  etc.)"  vorliegt,  eine  Einschränkung,  die  auch  für 
Kellners  Belege  §  176  gilt.  Man  vgl.  dazu  die  Stellung  von 
other  in  Fällen  wie: 

P.  L.  309/420  . . .  other  the  Kynges  Juges  . . . 

Latimer,  Sermons  24  . . .  Jerohoam  with  other  many  . . . 

Marprelate,  Epistle  21 

. . .  you  and  I  will  answere  the  matter  before  Ms  grace 
(or  other  the  high  commiosioners)  . . . 

Marlowe,  Hero  87 

A  painted  box  of  confits  in  her  hand 
The  matron  held,  and  so  did  other  some. 
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Belege: 

P.  L.  76/100  .  .  .  and  other  your  enemeys,  subgettes  and 
amhassiators  .  .  . 

ib.  238/326  (493/168) 

.  .  .  to  put  WS  yn  as  diUgent  and  hertye  devoyr  and 
dewtee  <X5  onye  your  lyege  men  on  lyve  to  that  at  may 
avaunce  ... 

ib.  343/508  . . .  as  weell  as  by  other  his  lettres  to  dyvers 
persones  directed  . . . 

ib.  603/344  . . .  sertayn  hys  servaunts  felleth  wode  . . . 

ib.  883/816 
.  .  .  with  other  dyvers  his  rebelles  and  traytours  .  .  . 

Plumpt.  Corr.  105  . . .  with  other  his  master  frynds  . . . 

ib.  162  ...  and  such  other s  your  adversaries; 

Fl.  (Wyatt)  25/34 

Hens  fourth  my  poyn[y]s  this  shalbe  all  and  some 
These  wretched  fooles  shall  have  nought  eis  of  me 

ib.  (Philos.  didaet.  Schriften)  255/9 

. . .  your  hyghenesse  in  the  presence  of  dyuers  your  noble 
men  . . .  afßrmed  that . . . 

Joy,  Ap.  39  .  .  .  emong  so  many  his  friuole  notis  and 
gloses  ... 

Egerton  Papers  140 

Änd  where  also  in  other  our  Letters  Patentes  . .  .  yt  is 
conteyned  . . . 

Gorboduc  319 
Althoug  the  same  do  not  agree  at  all 
With  that  ivhich  other  here  my  lordes  haue  said, 

Lyly,  Euphues  295 

.  .  .  she  accompanied  with  hir  gentlewomen  and  other  hir 
seruaunts  .  .  . 

Introductory  Sketch  117 

as  by  a  collation  of  such  their  writinges  . . .  may  appeare. 

ib.  Tlie  Stile  of  it  and  spiritt  of  the  man  ...  doth  alltogether 
resemble  such  his  writinges  as  he  hath  published  . . . 

Sidney,  Arcadia  235  . . .  by  other  his  unnatural  dealings  . . . 

ib.  672  .  .  .  für  the  Performance  of  certain  her  country 
devotions  . . . 
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Briefe  Elizabeths  37 

.  .  .   wherin    his    case   is   common   with  many   other  your 
subiects  .  .  . 

Leycester  Correspondence  5 

.  .  .  I  dypached  . . .  above  11'^  lettres  to  my  servaunts,  and 
sondry  my  frends  .  .  . 

ib.  81 

The   enymye   oiferyng   any  revenge   to   any   hir  majesties 
domynions  sJie  might  he  depryved  also  of  such  helps  .  . . 


Sachregister. 

Es  wird  nach  Paragraphen  zitiert. 

Accentverschiebung  bei  toward  153  Anm. 

all  +  Personalpronomen  244. 

Analytische  Tendenzen  —  Zusammenfassung  247. 

Anrede  vor  dem  Vocativ,  Pronomen  in  der,  98,  4. 

any  thing  adverbiell  77  Anm. 

Apposition  statt  partitiver  Genitiv  306. 

Bibelsprache  258. 

both  +  Possessivpronomen  158. 

both,  Stellung  von,  238.  • 

Bühnenanweisungen,  Pronomen  in,  §  103  Anm. 

Bühneneffektmittel  —  Zusammenfassung  246,  3. 

Contaminationen  250. 

Dativus  comm.  und  incomm.  151. 
Dialektisches  —  Zusammenfassung  246. 

euch  und  every,  Gebrauch  von,  243. 
Eigentümlichkeiten  einzelner  Literaturgattungen  255. 
Eigentümlichkeiten  einzelner  Schriftsteller  254. 
Erscheinungen,  die  im  15./16.  Jh.  aufhören  bezw.  entstehen  253. 

Französischen,  Einfluss  des,  252,  1. 

get,  to,  analogische  Bildimgen  zu,  180  Anm. 
Gruppe  I  und  II,  Einteilung  in  1. 

he  und  she  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Geschlechts  113. 

I  am  he  134  Anm.  2. 

ich,  mein  zweites  (anderes)  193,  3  Anm.  2. 

Imperativ  praet.  ohne  Pronomen  98,  2. 

Imperativ,  Pronomen  beim,  97  f. 

it  als  Objekt  bei  intr.  Verben  112. 

it  is  I  134. 

it  pleonastisch  nach  what  296  Anm. 

its,  ersatz  von,  154, 
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Kasusvertauschungen  in  Sir  Clyomon  131. 

Kasusvertauschungen  beim  Personalpronomen  115 — 140. 

Kongruenz  des  Praedikats  in  Beziehung  auf  mehr  als  ein  Subjekt  305. 

Kongruenz  des  Praedikats  mit  dem  einfachen  Subjekt  304. 

Kürze  des  Ausdrucks  —  Zusammenfassung  248. 

Lateinischen,  Einwirkung  des,  252,  2. 

Majestätsplural  des  Personalpronomens  114. 

Majestätsplural  des  Reflexivpronomens  44. 

„man",  Bezeichnung  des  unbestimmten,  234. 

me  für  I  in  bewusster  Absicht  133. 

my  in  der  Anrede  160. 

myself  etc.  als  Subjekt  196. 

my  seif  etc.  verstärkt  durch  own  192. 

my  und  mine,  Gebrauch  von,  20  Anm.  1. 

no  als  Negation  235. 

none  in  neutralem  Sinne  237. 

no  oder  none  in  attributiver  Beziehung  68  Anm.  3. 

none,  Stellung  von,  am  Ende  des  Satzes  236. 

nothing  als  verstärkte  Negation  240. 

no  vor  Komparativen  235,  b. 

no  whit  als  verstärkte  Negation  240  Anm. 

one's  seif,  Ersatz  von  195. 

Orthographie,  allgemeines  zur,  1. 

other  für  each  (either  etc.)  other  187  Anm. 

other,  Pluralbildung  von,  83  Anm.  2. 

our  in  der  Anrede  160. 

own  verstärkt  my  seif  etc.  192. 

Personalpronomen,  Anlassung  des,  89 — 104. 

Personalpronomina  grossgeschrieben  18. 

Personalpronomen,  pleonastischer  Gebrauch  des,  105 — 112. 

Personalpronomen,  pleon.  als  rhetorisches  Hilfsmittel  108  Anm.  4. 

Personalpronomina,  Verschiebung  im  Gebrauch  der,  19. 

Personalpronomen,  Verschmelzung  des,  mit  anderen  Wörtern  17. 

Poss.  Pron.,  analytische  Umschreibung  des,  156. 

Possessive  Beziehung  auf  ein  unbekanntes  Subjekt  155. 

Possessivpronomina  grossgeschrieben  27. 

Poss.  Pron.  in  urspr.  Bedeutung  als  Genitiv  des  Pers.  Pron.  157  ff. 

Poss.  Pron.,  Stellung  des  adj.  162. 

Poss.  Pron.  +  subst.  Adjectiv  159. 

Poss.  Pron.,  subst.  anstatt  des  adj.  165  f. 

Poss.  und  Pers.,  Wechsel  und  Verwechselung  von,  167  f. 

Poss.  Pron.  zur  Bezeichnung  des  Genitivs  163  f. 

Pronomina,   Wechsel    ähnlich    lautender,    unter   einander   und    mit   dem 

Artikel  the  167  fl'. 
Pseudo-partitiver  Genitiv  166. 
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Reciprokes  Pronomen,  Ersatz  durch  together  191. 

Reciproken  Verhältnisses,  Bezeichnung  des,  185 — 191. 

Refl.  Verhältnisses,  Bezeichnung  des,  bei  intr.  Verben  178  ff. 

Refl.  Verhältnisses,  Bezeichnung  des,  bei  trans.  Verben  172  ff. 

Relativa  grossgeschrieben  66. 

Relative  Anknüpfung  230  f. 

Relativsätze,  Bau  der,  im  15. /16.  Jh.  Anhang  II  §  295  ff. 

Relativs,  Auslassung  des,  229. 

Relativs,  Beziehung  eines,  auf  ein  Poss.  157. 

Relativum,  pleonastisches,  232  f. 

Rückbeziehung  auf  das  Subjekt  im  Sg.  durch  ein  Pron.  im  PI.  303. 

same,  Gebrauch  von  206. 

same  verstärkt  seif  198  Anm. 

seif  als  Substantivum  193. 

seif  für  himself  etc.  197. 

seif  im  Sinne  von  same  198. 

seif  verstärkt  1 98  Anm. 

Shaksperes  Stellung  zur  Sprache  des  16.  Jh.  257,  1.  , 

Spensers  Stellung  zur  Sprache  des  16.  Jh.  257,  2. 

sundry  auf  dramentiteln  85  Anm. 

Textkritisches  259. 

that  am  J  134  Anm.  1. 

the  und  thy,  Wechsel  und  Verwechslung  von,  169. 

they  Uebersetzung  von  „man"  234,  1. 

this  für  these  199—201. 

this  und  thus,  Wechsel  und  Verwechslung  von,  202  f. 

thou  (thee,  thy,  thine)  und  ye  (you,  your),  gebrauch  von,  1 42  ff. 

thy  und  thine,  Gebrauch  von,  20  Anm.  1. 

together  anstatt  des  reciproken  Pronomens  191. 

Traditionellen,  Einfluss  des,  251. 

Umgangssprache  des  15.  und  16.  Jh.  256. 

Unconnected  Subjekt  141. 

Unpersönlichen  Verben,  Uebergang  von,  in  persönliche  Anhang  I  26u  ff. 

Verba  der  Bewegung  180. 

Verba  der  Ruhe  179. 

Verba  des  Affects  182. 

Verschwenderische  Züge  der  Sprache  —  Zusammenfassung  249. 

what  als  Ausruf  217. 

what  =  etwas  221. 

what  für  who  216. 

what  im  Sinne  von  hoiv  220. 

what  im  Sinne  von  why  219. 

whatsoever  erweiternd  228. 

what8o{m)  ever  in  adjektivischer  Funktion  227. 
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what  tliat  ever  in  adjektivischer  Funktion  227. 

wether,  Gebrauch  und  Verbreitung  von,  223. 

whichsoever  in  adjektivischer  Funktion  227. 

who  für  whom  213  ff. 

whom  für  tvho  210  ff. 

ivho  im  Sinne  von  ,any  one"  207  ff. ;  234,  3. 

whosoever  erweiternd  228. 

ye  für  you  136  f.  (138  f.). 

you  für  ye  135  (138  f.). 

your  im  Sinne  eines  Dativus  ethicus  161. 


«,  'a  §  1 0  Anm. 

abide,  to  179. 

advise,  to  177,  2. 

advise  you  104  Anm.  2. 

ah  130,  5. 

ceghwaeder,  cegßer  186. 

wie  186. 

rt^ree,  ^0  183,  1. 

all,  to  261,  290  b. 

alas  130,  5. 

aW84;  244. 

all  thing  84  Anm. 

and  is  101  Anm.  2. 

another  83  Anm.  5. 

an?/  77. 

any  one,  —  body,  —  man,  —  thing 

77  Anm. 
as  124. 

assent,  to  183,  1. 
assure,  to  177,  3. 
assure  you  104  Anm.  2. 
af  65. 
aught  70. 

aur,  aM;er,  a?iT,  a^^re  24  Anm.  2. 
ay  2  Anm.  4. 
aye  1 30,  5. 

betake,  to  173. 
bethink,  to  173. 
6e  t/e  SMre  98,  1. 
bless,  to  173. 
6om  20  Anm.  4. 
both  69;  158;  238. 
bothenerys  69  Anm. 
6otÄes  69  Anm. 
bothe  two  239. 
boiv,  to  177,  5. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   I. 
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bum  20  Anm.  4. 


biisk,to  180. 
6m*  121. 

certain  87. 
Chance,  to  262. 
c/teer,  fo  172. 
cowe,  fo  180. 
complain,  to  177,  6. 
content,  to  177,  4. 

f/rt*  47. 

fZai/  15  Anm.  1. 

dee  7  Anm. 

delight  263. 

cZern  16  Anm.  3. 

dese  46  Anm.  1. 

desire  264. 

(Ze?/  15  Anm.  1. 

dis  45  Anm. 

disguise,  to  173. 

dismay,  to  182  to  f^reotZ  Anm. 

disport,  to  177,  10. 

divers  86. 

(Zowii,  fo  182. 

dread,  to  182. 

dl/  20  Anm.  5. 


each  79;  243;  803,  I. 
each  body,  —  man, 
each  other  187  ff. 
each  thing  79  Anm. 
either  Sl;  187  ff.;  303,  1. 
eise  what  221,  2. 
'em  16  Anm.  1. 
endeavour,  to  177,  7. 
enough  74. 


owe  79  Anm. 
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eueryche  187. 

everich  80  Anm.  1. 

everychone  80  anm.  2. 

every  80. 

every  body  80  Aura.  4,  303,  1. 

every  man,  —  one,  —  thing  80  Anm.  4. 

every  ylke  80  Anm.  3. 

except  123. 

farewell  98,  1. 

fear,  to  1 82. 

feawe  75  Anm. 

few  75;  241. 

feiver,  fewest  75;  241,  2. 

forthynk,  to  265. 

fortune,  to  266. 

^ef,  to  180. 

godamercy  104  Anm.  3. 
gramer cy  104  Anm.  3. 
grieve,  to  267. 

7ta  10  Anm. 

happen,  to  268. 

Äarfc,  fo  183,  2. 

Aas^  fo  180. 

ÄelO;  113. 

Äear,  fo  183,  2. 

hem  16  Anm.  1. 

hem  seif  ^'Ä  Anm.  1. 

her  Pers.  13. 

Äer  Poss.  22. 

her  =  their  26  Anm.  1. 

her  für  Äers  33,  1. 

hers  29. 

Äers  für  her  22  Anm. 

herseif  38. 

Äie,  *o  180. 

feim  11. 

himself  37. 

Äis  Adj.  Poss.  21. 

Ms  Subst.  Poss.  28. 

hise  Plural  Ton  Ms  21.  Anm.  2. 

Ms  noujw  20  Anm.  2. 

Äis  sei/"  194. 

hotv  Schreibung  für  ivho  55  Anm.  1. 


J2. 

I  Schreibung  für  aye  2  Anm.  5. 

i  Schreibung  für  I  2  Anm.  1. 

ich(e)  2  Anm.  2. 

ick  2  Anm.  3. 

if  so  he  101  Anm.  1. 

ük  51. 

r«  feM  you  what  221,  1". 

in  /e«;  241,  1. 

is  Schreibung  für  Ms  21  Anm.  1. 

it  14;  112;  226  Anm. 

its  23;  154. 

itself  39  und  Nachtrag. 

joy  269. 

hnow  ye  98,  1. 

lack,  to  270. 

Zaj^,  fo  177,  8;  173. 

lie,  to  179. 

lief,  to  he  289. 

iiAre  125. 

like,  to'lli;  290c. 

ii/ce  {ly),  to  be  289. 

iis^,  to  272. 

iowflf,  <o  273. 

look,  to  183,  2. 

to^Ä,  to  &e289. 

»n.'  für  m«/  20  Anm.  4. 

mant/  78;  242. 

many  (a)  owe  78  Anm. ;  242  Anm. 

many  ones  (Gen.  u.  PI.)  242  Anm. 

marvel,  to  274. 

may  Schreibung  für  my  20  Anm.  6. 

we3;  133. 

means  201  Anm. 

me  seem  282  Anm. 

me  seif  35  Anm.  2. 

me  think  284  Anm. 

miekle  76  Anm. 

mine  Adj.  20. 

mine  Subst.  28. 

misfortune,  to  266. 

mishappen,  to  268. 

mttc/i  76. 

muche  ivhat  222,  3. 
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mj/20;  160. 

myght'  für  my  ryght  20  Anm.  3. 

my  lord  160  Anm. 

my  nown  20  Anm.  2. 

niyn  seif  35  Anm.  1. 

myself  35;  192;  196. 

myster,  to  275. 

na,  nane  68  Anm.  1. 

naught  71. 

weed,  fo  276. 

neither  82 ;  303,  3. 

nething  72  Anm. 

MCJüS  201  Anm. 

no  68;  235. 

no  body  68  Anm.  4. 

noddy  68  Anm.  5. 

nodur  83  Anm.  5. 

wo«e  68;  236;  237. 

no  nother  68  Anm.  2. 

«0  one  68  Anm.  4. 

nother  für  no  of/«er  83  Anm.  1. 

nothing  72;  249. 

no^  one  68  Anm.  4. 

nought  71. 

noughts  71  Anm. 

no  tü/tii  240  Anm. 

o6et/,  ^0  183,  1. 

öder  186. 

one  67 ;  234,  2. 

one  another  189  f. 

one's  sei/"  40;  195. 

ofAer  83;  187  Anm. 

other  wayes,  -wise  83  Anm.  5. 

o«^Äi  70. 

OMr  24;  160. 

ours  30. 

ourselfe  41;  44. 

OMrseives  41. 

OM;e,  to  277. 

OM?n  192. 

^ai?is  201  Anm. 
pity,  to  278. 
play,  to  177,  10  Anm. 
please,  to  279. 


(J)  ^rai/  104  Anm.  1. 
prythee  104  Anm.  1. 
purpose,  to  183, 1. 

quha  55  Anm.  4. 
quhat  58  Anm.  1. 
quhich  60  Anm.  2. 
gtti/Ä;,  quilkes  60  Anm.  1. 
jtt/jo  55  Anm.  4. 
quhom  57  Anm.  1. 
quhomby  57  Anm.  2. 
quhomto  57  Anm.  2. 
gtüa^  som  ever  62  Anm.  2. 

V  für  OMr  24  Anm.  1. 

recant,  to  183, 1. 

recomand,  to  172  Anm.;  177, 1 

reherceth,  as  it  285. 

remember,  to  177,  9. 

repent,  to  182;  280. 

repose,  to  179  Anm. 

resf,  to  179. 

retum,  to  180. 

retü,  to  281. 

rwe,  to  281. 

same  53 ;  1 98  Anm. ;  206. 

save  122. 

seif  52;  193;  197;  198. 

seifsame  206,  2  a. 

seme,  to  282. 

set,  to  179  Anm.  1. 

several  88. 

sÄame,  to  182;  283. 

she  12;  113. 

sheweth,  as  it  285. 

sAo  12  Anm. 

shush  49  Anm.  2. 

sike  49  Anm.  1. 

sii,  to  179. 

some  73. 

sowe  body,  -one,  -thing,  -times,  -ivhat 

73  Anm.  2. 
speed,  to  180. 
S2)ort^  to  177,  10. 
such  49. 
such  like  205. 
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summe  73  Anm.  1. 
sundry  85. 
such  as  124. 
sush  49  Anm.  2. 

telleth,  as  it  285. 

tham  16  Anm.  1. 

than  126. 

thanks  104  Anm.  3. 

(I)  thank  you  104  Anm.  3. 

that  (Dem.)  47. 

«Äai  (Rel.)  64. 

thay  20  Anm.  6. 

the  169. 

iÄea  15  Anm.  2. 

f/ieam  16  Anm.  2, 

thee  7. 

f/teir  26. 

fÄeir  für  theirs  33,  3. 

fÄcirs  32. 

theirs  für  iÄeir  26  Anm.  2. 

their  selves  194. 

f/tem  16. 

them  seinen  43  Anm.  2. 

^Äem  seires  43. 

tÄese  46. 

the  seif  für  iÄt/  seif  36  Anm. 

^Äe  seZ/"  für  its  seif  39  Anm. 

they  15;  234,1. 

^ÄiZÄ  50. 

thine  (Adj.)  20. 

^ÄinJt,  ^0  284. 

this  45;  199—201;  202—203. 

thise  PI.  zu  ^/lis  46  Anm.  2 

^/lis  m«w^  a  day  204. 

f/iis  waw^  a  hundred  year  204. 

^/iis  m«c/i  203  Anm. 

tho  48  Anm. 

those  48 

th'one,  thone  67  Anm. 

th'other,  thother  83  Anm.  3. 

iÄOM  6;  142  ff. 

^/i«s  202—203. 

thus  much  203  Anm. 

thy  20;  169. 

theyself  36. 

tidings  201  Anm. 


together  191. 
fo  me  it^arrf  153. 
foMe,  ione,  f/ie  67  Anm. 
tother,  the  83  Anm.  3. 
fitrw,  to  180. 

WS  5. 

Vrt^  58  Anm.  2. 

tt>are,  fo  167, 11. 

loe  4. 

toeZZ,  fo  be  289. 

tüeie  i/e  tücH  98, 1. 

tohat  58;  216;  217;  219;  220;  221. 

what  «218. 

what  one  218  Anm. 

Mj/ta^  so  224. 

M;/taf  so,  tvhat(so)ever  62. 

whatsomever  02  Anm.  I. 

tüfeai  ^Äai  225. 

tf;/iai  ^Aai  ever  227. 

lü/tof  lü/tai  58  Anm.  3. 

wJiat  —  what  (and)  222. 

whe  55  Anm.  5. 

tohese  56  Anm.  2. 

ivhether  59;  223. 

whethersoever  59  Anm. 

whether  that  225. 

ivhich  60. 

ivhich(so)(ni)ever  63. 

whichsoever  226;  227. 

lüMc/i  ^/tai  225. 

lüÄiZÄ  60  Anm.  1. 

tcÄo  55;  207;  213 ff.;  2.S4,  3;  303,5. 

i</7io  Schreibung  für  hoiv  55. 

tü/iom  57;  21  Of. 

tvhosoever  228. 

whomsoever  61  Anm.  2. 

whomewyth  57  Anm.  2. 

w/iose  56. 

wÄose  Schreibung  für   loho   is   55 

Anm.  2. 
tü/iose  tü/iose  56  Anm.  1. 
who  so  224. 
who  so,  tvho{so)ever  61. 
lohosomever  61  Anm.  1. 
tüAo  ^/tai  225, 
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tvho  ivho  55  Anm.  3. 

icoe,  to  he  289. 

wother  83  Anm.  4. 

(I)  would  (to  God)  104  Anm. 


y  Schreibung  für  I  2  Anm. 
ye  8;  136f.,  (138f.);  142Ä" 
ye  für  your  25  Anm.  2. 
yender  54  Anm.  2. 


^ow,  t/o«(i,  yonder  54. 

t/Ott  9;  135,  (138  f.). 

your  25;  161. 

1/ottr  für  yours  33,  2. 

2/OMrs  31. 

yours  für  i/owr  25  Anm. 

yourselfe  4 1 ,  44. 

yourselves  41. 

t/s  21  Anm.  1. 


Nachträge  und  Berichtigungen. 

Einleitung  p.  2  Z.  12  von  unten  lies  „Spenser";  —  p.  3  Z.  6  von  unten: 
Die  Au^sgabe  von  Logemann  (cf.  Engl.  Stud.  XXI,  449)  ist  mir  entgangen, 
p.  5  Z.  15  von  unten  ist  zu  tilgen;  p.  H  Z.  6  lies  „1558—1594  (?)";  —  p.  9  Z.  10 
lies  „das"  anstatt  „dass";  —  p.  15  Z.  10  von  unten  lies  „/)e,;f^m"  für  „pepn"; 

p.  lö  §  17.  Auf  eine  briefliche  Anregung  des  Herrn  Professor  Max 
Foerster  hin  bemerke  ich,  dass  es  mir  in  §  17  vor  allem  darauf  ankam, 
eine  orthographische  Uebersicht  über  die  Fälle  zu  geben,  in  denen  das 
Personalpronomen  durch  unbetonte  Stellung  verändert  erscheint,  oder 
wo  es  mit  anderen  Wörtern  zusammengeschrieben  wird;  ich  gebe  zu,  dass 
eine  genaue  äusserliche  Trennung  dieser  die  Uebersicht  erleichtert  hätte. 

p.  2"i  §  23.  Die  inbetreff  its  gemachte  Bemerkung  „In  den  etc."  ist 
zu  streichen,  da  its  (it'n)  seif  eine  modernisierte  Schreibung  ist;  die  Aus- 
gabe von   Sidneys  Arcadia,   London  1633  hat  (p.  144  und  429)  it  seife;  — 

p.  37  Z.  9  lies  „Me.  eni,  änt,  Öni";  —  p.  40  Z.  13  von  unten  füge  hinzu 
,,sendry  (621/374)";  — 

p.  44  §  9 1 .  Der  Beleg  aus  Sidney ,  Astrophel  and  Stella  6/ 1  ist  in 
§104,2  zu  übertragen;  —  ib.  füge  hinzu:  Greene,  Looking  Glass  66 

whereupon,  my  friend,  in  their  defence,  I  give  thee  this  curse,  thou 
shalt  not  he  worth  a  horse  of  thine  own  this  seven  year. 
*  Not  in  the  4to  of  1594. 

p.  48  Z.  3  lies  „3"  statt  2;  —  p.  53  Z.  16  lies  „Tyndale";  —  p.  64  Z.  3 
von  unten  lies  „Percyuale";  — 

p.  66  Z.  8  von  unten  füge  hinzu  „Belege  aus  Sir  Clyomon  siehe  p.  94 ;  — 

p.  76  Z.  2.  They  kann  auch  demonstrativ  als  im  Gegensatz  zu  he 
stehend  aufgefasst  werden;  — 

p.  107.    Das  in  §  137  über  die  Verbreitung  von  ye  als  Akkusativ  in 
der   1.  Hälfte   des   15.  Jahrhunderts  wird  noch   glänzend   bestätigt  durch 
einen  sogar  durch  den  Reim  gesicherten  Beleg,  den  ich  nachträglich  noch 
in  Chaucers  Troilus  and  Criseyde  p.  153  (Complete  Works  ed.  Skeat 
Bd.  II)  finde,  und  den  ten  Brink  in  seiner  Chaucer-Grammatik  nicht  erwähnt : 
The  double  sorive  of  Troilus  to  teilen, . . . 
That  was  the  hing  Priamus  sone  of  Troye,    • 
In  lovinge,  how  his  aventure  feilen 
Fro  wo  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joye, 
My  purpos  is,  er  that  I  parte  fro  ye. 

Ye  könnte  allerdings  auch  ein  lautlich  geschwächtes  you  darstellen, 

p.  107  Z  5  von  unten  lies  §  135. 
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p.  126  Z.  4  lies  „hnescan";  — 

p.  148  füge  bei  §  168  hinzu: 

Anm. :  Vielleicht  ist  hierher  zu  rechnen: 

Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  213 

Gods  me  bones,  who  comes  here? 
das  eine  Contamination  aiis  Gods  bones  (Sir  Clyomon  516a)  und  God 
me  {=my  nach  §167,  la)    bones   darstellen   könnte.     Vergl.    hierzu   das 
Shakspere'sche  God's  my  life  sowie  God's  me,  my  life  (Schmidt  unter  God) ;  — 

p.  155  füg'e  zu  §  173  hinzu: 

Anm.:  Im  Morte  Darthure  695/36  fand  sich  auch  ein  reflexiver  Dativ 
bei  passivischer  Konstruktion: 

Soo  there  ivith  entryd  a  spere  where  with  he  was  smyte  hym  thurgh 
bothe  the  thyes . . . 

p.  155  Z.  7  von  unten  füge  hinzu  „Ausgabe  der  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  No.  LVII"; 
—  ib.  Z.  9  von  unten  „Ausgabe  der  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  No.  LIV";  —  ib.  Z.  tO 
von  unten  „Ausgabe  der  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  No.  LXIV";  —  p.  160  Z.  4  lies 
„§  177";  - 

p.  166  nach  Z.  8  füge  hinzu  „to  be: 

Greene,  Looking  Glass  63 

Be  *thou  vicegerent  of  his  royalty, 
*  The  4tos  „thee". 

p.  182  Z.  5  füge  ein  nach  z.  B.:  „Fl.  (Balladen)  196/32". 

p.  186  füge  bei  §  192  hinzu: 

Anm.:  Verstärkung  des  Poss.  durch  seif  lieg-t  vor  in  my  seif  oaths 
in  dem  Beleg  Marlowe,  Ovid  158 

Thou,  goddes,  dost  command  a  warm  south  blast, 
My  seif  oaths  in  Carpathian  seas  to  cast. 
wo  das  lateinische  Original  hat  (Amores  11,8,  19): 
Tu,  dea,  tu  iubeas  animi  periuria  puri 
Carpathium  tepidos  per  mare  ferre  notos  . . . 
oaths  übersetzt  periuria  und  seif  im  Sinne  von  ,^pertaining  to  one's  self^^ 
(cf.  Schmidt,  Sh.-Lex.  unter  sei/" prouom.  adj.)  giebt  das  lateinische  „animi^^ 
wieder;   — 

p.  194  f.  In  den  unter  1  mitgeteilten  Fällen  ist  this  doch  wohl  als 
Singular  aufzufassen,  da  diese  Zeitbestimmungen  in  Verbindung  mit 
Zahlwörtern  schon  zu  Kompositen  geworden  waren.  Vergl.  a  twelvemonth 
etc.  p.  207  Z.  7  ,^as  ?^Äo"  ist  wohl  als  „der  ich"  zu  fassen  und  als  freie 
Satzbildung  in  relativem  Anschluss  an  ,^yet  was  it  neuer  my  minde  or 
intente . . ." 


Druck  von  Ehrhardt  Karias,  Halle  a.  S. 
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Vorwort. 


Man  kann  nicht  behaupten,  dass  die  Verdienste  William 
Taylors,  mit  dessen  Leben  und  Wirken  sich  die  vorliegende 
Schrift  beschäftigt,  bisher  unter  uns  genügend  anerkannt  worden 
seien.  Seine  Landsleute  wussten  zwar  seine  Bedeutung  zu  wür- 
digen, und  auch  heute  ist  bei  ihnen  sein  Name  nicht  vergessen. 
Bald  nach  seinem  Tode  wurde  ihm  von  Freundeshand  ein 
Denkmal  gestiftet:  unter  dem  Titel  „Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  late  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich"  erschien  im  Jahre 
1843  seine  Biographie,  verfasst  von  John  Warden  Robberds. 
Immer  wieder  taucht  sein  Name  auf,  wenn  es  sich  um  die 
Darstellung  der  englischen  Literatur  zu  Anfang  unseres  Jahr- 
hunderts handelt  (vgl.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Hist.  of  Engl.  Lit.  from  1790 
to  1825,  vol.  1,  386).  Ganz  anders  steht  es  bei  uns  in  Deutsch- 
land, während  man  hier  doch  Anlass  genug  gehabt  hätte  das 
Andenken  des  Mannes  hochzuhalten,  der  zuerst  seine  Lands- 
leute auf  die  Bedeutung  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur 
nachdrücklich  hingewiesen  hat  und  für  deren  Verbreitung  an- 
dauernd thätig  gewesen  ist.  Ich  finde  nur  an  einer  Stelle  eine 
ausführliche  lobende  Erwähnung  von  Taylor,  in  einem  sonst 
unbedeutenden  Aufsatz  von  Henkel  (the  German  influence  on 
the  poetry  of  England  and  America :  Programm  der  Realschule 
zu  Eschwege,  1809).  In  Brandls  Coleridgebiographie  wird  sein 
Name  an  mehreren  Stellen  genannt  und  einige  seiner  Leistungen 
werden   kurz   charakterisiert.     Andere   aber  wie  z.  B.  Stipfle 
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(Ztschr.  f.  vgl.  Litgesch.  VI,  305  flf.),  Weddigen  (Herrigs  Archiv 
59,  129),  Streuli  (in  seiner  Schrift  über  Carlyle),  Perry  (German 
influence  in  English  literature:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Bd.  40,  p.  129 
[1877])  gedenken  Taylors  entweder  gar  nicht  oder  beurteilen 
ihn  unrichtig.  Es  bedarf  also  wohl  keiner  Rechtfertigung, 
wenn  hier  eine  etwas  eingehendere  Betrachtung  des  Lebens  und 
der  Schriften  dieses  merkwürdigen  Mannes  versucht  wird. 

Leider  ist  es  mir  trotz  aller  Bemühungen  nicht  gelungen, 
neue  Quellen  für  Taylors  Leben  (Briefe,  Memoiren  u.  dgl.)  zu 
entdecken ;  ich  bin  also,  von  Einzelheiten  abgesehen,  der  oben 
erwähnten,  pietätvoll  und  anziehend  geschriebenen,  nur  etwas 
zu  breit  geratenen  Biographie  von  Robberds  gefolgt.  Ausserdem 
habe  ich  Taylors  Thätigkeit  als  Kritiker  in  den  verschiedenen 
Zeitschriften  genau  verfolgt  und  glaube  hier  wie  auch  schon 
im  einleitenden  Abschnitt  mancherlei  Neues  zu  bieten. 

Es  ist  mir  eine  angenehme  Pflicht  für  die  mir  gewordene 
Hilfe  hier  meinen  Dank  abzustatten ;  in  Deutschland  den  Herren 
Prof.  Dr.  Bernhard  Seutt'ert  in  Graz,  Hofrat  Dr.  C.  Ruland  und 
Dr.  Carl  Schüddekopf  in  Weimar,  insbesondere  aber  meinem 
Freunde  Prof.  Dr.  L.  Kellner  in  Wien,  in  England  den  Herren 
Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  W.  Rye,  J.  Jacobs,  J.  GoUancz  und  dem 
inzwischen  leider  verstorbenen  Mr.  James  Dykes  Campbell. 
Besonderen  Dank  schulde  ich  einem  Landsmann  Taylors, 
Mr.  James  Reeve,  der  mich  bei  meinen  Nachforschungen  in 
Norwich  auf  das  Freundlichste  unterstützt  hat. 

Möge  es  mir  gelungen  sein  das  Charakterbild  eines  all- 
zulange verkannten  Mannes  ins  richtige  Licht  zu  stellen! 


Georg  Herzfeld. 


In  zwei  verschiedenen  Zeiträumen  hat  die  deutsche  Litera- 
tur auf  die  englische  einen  tiefergehenden  Einfluss  geübt:  im 
16.  Jahrhundert,  in  der  Epoche  der  Reformation,  und  zu  Ende 
des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  im  Zeitalter  des  deutschen  Klassizismus. 
Je  nach  der  Zeit  war  auch  der  Charakter  des  literarischen 
Einflusses  ein  verschiedener:  im  16.  Jahrhundert  kann  man  den 
Realismus,  im  18.  den  Idealismus  als  vorwiegend  bezeichnen. 
Auch  war  die  Einwirkung  des  deutschen  Geistes  beide  Male 
nicht  gleich  stark:  im  16.  Jahrhundert  macht  er  sich  mehr  an 
einzelnen  Stellen  fühlbar,  im  18.  gewinnt  er,  wenn  auch  nur 
ganz  kurze  Zeit,  die  Oberhand.  Einen  weiteren  Unterschied 
zwischen  beiden  Perioden  finden  wir  darin,  dass  in  der  früheren 
Epoche  das  Interesse  an  den  Stofi'en  fast  ausschliesslich  vor- 
herrscht, während  in  der  späteren  die  Persönlichkeit  der  Dichter 
mehr  in  den  Vordergrund  tritt. 

Während  man  beobachten  kann,  wie  im  18.  Jahrhundert 
der  englische  Einfluss  in  Deutschland  sich  Bahn  bricht  wie 
ein  reissender  Strom,  der  die  Niederungen  überschwemmt,  so 
sieht  man  andrerseits,  wie  sich  in  England  dem  deutschen 
Element  allerhand  Schwierigkeiten  hemmend  in  den  Weg  stellen, 
ehe  es  dazu  gelangt  „der  bisherigen  Ernährerin  frische  Lebens- 
säfte mitteilen  zu  können".  (Danzel,  Lessing  P,  278.)  Es  ge- 
nügt hier  nicht  auf  den  konservativen  Grundzug  des  englischen 
Charakters,  seine  Abneigung  und  Vorurteile  gegen  alles  Fremde 
hinzuweisen.  Näher  kommt  man  schon  der  Wahrheit,  wenn 
man  erwägt,  wie  wenig  bekannt  und  verbreitet  die  deutsche 
Sprache  war,  wie  wenig  Ansehen  die  deutsche  Literatur  zu 
Anfang  des  Jahrhunderts  im  Auslande  genoss.^)     Einige  Kauf- 

')  Dass  das  Interesse  für  deutsche  Zustände  schon  früh  in  England 
sich  regte,  beweisen  eine  Reihe  von  Reisebeschreibnngen,  von  denen  die 
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leute  und  Offiziere  lernten  wohl  deutsch,  weil  sie  durch  ihren 
Beruf  darauf  geführt  wurden,  aber  weder  die  Gelehrten  noch 
die  feine  Welt  kümmerten  sich  darum. 2)  Auch  war  der  fest- 
stehende Stil  der  englischen  Dichtung,  die  gerade  im  Zeichen 
des  Pseudo-Klassizismus  stand,  dem  Eindringen  deutschen  Geistes 
nicht  förderlich.  Dieser  fand  erst  fruchtbaren  Boden,  als  sich 
eine  volkstümlich-romantische  Richtung  Geltung  verschaift  hatte, 
die  der  englischen  Poesie  neue  Bahnen  wies.  Endlich  aber 
hat  die  Konkurrenz  der  im  18.  Jahrhundert  noch  Alles  be- 
herrschenden französischen  Literatur  es  der  deutschen  Dichtung 
sehr  erschwert,  die  ihr  gebührende  Stellung  in  England  sich 
zu  erobern.  Kam  es  doch  mehr  als  einmal  vor,  dass  deutsche 
Werke  zunächst  ins  Französische  und  daraus  erst  ins  Englische 
tibertragen  wurden,  wodurch  sie  natürlich  viel  von  ihrem  ur- 
sprünglichen Charakter  einbüssen  mussten.  In  einer  Beziehung 
schadeten  sich  die  Deutschen,  die  sich  um  die  Einführung  der 
vaterländischen  Literatur  in  England  bemühten,  dadurch  selbst, 
dass  sie  „ohne  Bekanntschaft  mit  dem  Geschmack  und  ohne 
Rücksicht  auf  die  Denkuugsart  der  Nation"  ihre  Bücher  auf 
den  Markt  brachten.  Auch  wurde  die  Ausstattung  der  deutscheu 
Druckwerke  von  den  in  diesem  Punkte  schon  damals  besonders 
anspruchsvollen  Engländern  getadelt  (Wendeborn  1.  c.  pp.  57.  CO). 
Wie  früh  im  18.  Jahrhundert  Uebersetzungen  gleichzeitiger 
deutscher  Geisteserzeugnisse  auftreten,  istnicht  leicht  festzustellen. 


älteste  die  von  Koger  Asham  ist  (Report  of  the  State  of  Germany  1552). 
Ich  kenne  ausserdem  Theopliilus  Dorington's  Observation  concerning  the 
preseut  State  of  religion  in  the  Romish  church  with  some  reflections  upon 
them  made  in  a  jurney  through  some  provinces  of  Germany  in  the  year 
1698  (London  1699),  in  dem  die  einseitig  anglikanische  Gesinnung  des  geist- 
ichen  Verfassers  sich  unangenehm  geltend  macht;  ferner  „the  German  Spy. 
In  familiär  letters  from  Munster,  Paderborn,  Osnabrug  .  .  .  Written  by  a 
Gentleman  on  his  travels  to  his  friend  in  England"  (herausgegeben  von 
Thomas  Lediard,  London  1738).  Doch  in  all  diesen  Schriften  findet  sich 
von  Interesse  für  deutsche  Geisteserzeugnisse  kaum  eine  Spur.  Dass  im 
17.  Jahrhundert  die  Werke  Jacob  Böhme's  übersetzt  und  in  England  ver- 
breitet wurden,  ist  wohl  bekannt,  doch  geschah  dies  natürlich  aus  theo- 
logischem, nicht  aus  literarischem  Interesse.  Das  Werk  von  Edward  Brown 
(an  account  of  several  travels  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  1677)  war 
mir  nicht  zugänglich. 

'^)  Wendeborn:  Der  Zustand  des  Staats,  der  Religion,  der  Gelehrsamkeit 
und  Kunst  in  Grossbritannien  gegen  Ende  des  18.  Jahrh.  (Berlin  1788)  IV,  56. 


Man  wird  etwa  die  Mitte  des  Jahrhunderts  dafür  ansetzen 
dürfen,  die  Zeit  also,  zu  der  sich  in  dem  ökonomisch  erstarkten 
deutschen  Bürgertum  die  geistigen  Kräfte  etwas  lebhafter  zu 
regen  begannen.  Im  Jahre  1739  erschien  noch  als  Ausläufer 
einer  abgelaufenen  Periode  die  Neuauflage  einer  Uebersetzung 
des  Grobianus  (Herford,  Studios  in  the  literary  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  in  the  16'''  Century,  p.  398).  Dreizehn 
Jahre  später  folgt  ein  Buch,  das  der  ganz  anders  gearteten 
Geistesrichtung  der  Zeit  entsprach,  übrigens  auf  englischen 
Einfluss  zurückwies:  „the  History  of  the  Swedish  Countess  of 
Guildenstern  (!)  By  C.  F.  Geliert,  M.  A.  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the  original  German."  Dies 
Buch  gab  neben  den  1757  in  London  erschienenen  satirischen 
Briefen  von  Rabener  den  Engländern  zuerst  einen  Begriff  von 
der  neuen  Epoche  der  deutschen  Literatur.  Geliert  und  Rabener 
galten  denn  auch  später  dem  Verfasser  des  „Tableau  de  l'Alle- 
magne  et  de  la  literature  allemande"  (par  un  Anglais  h  Berlin 
pour  ses  amis  k  Londres:  s.  1.  1782)  geradezu  als  Schöpfer  dieser 
Literatur.  Bemerkenswert  ist  an  dieser  ersten  Uebersetzung 
der  „schwedischen  Gräfin"  vor  Allem,  dass  sie  nach  einer 
Stelle  im  Vorwort  von  Deutschen  angeregt  ist.  Dort  wird  ein 
Dr.  Luther,  „a  Gentleman  eminent  in  the  Law,  at  Frankfort", 
genannt,  der  dem  Uebersetzer  das  deutsche  Original  übersandt 
habe,  von  dem  er  (Luther)  in  einem  Briefe  sagt,  es  dürfe  nicht 
unter  die  Romane  gerechnet  werden,  da  der  Verfasser  mehr 
auf  Belehrung  als  auf  Unterhaltung  abziele.  An  derselben 
Stelle  spricht  der  anonyme  Uebersetzer  von  zwei  deutschen 
Herren  von  Stande,  die  mit  Geliert  persönlich  bekannt,  den 
Roman  aufs  höchste  gepriesen,  ferner  aber  die  Kenntnis  seiner 
Briefe  dem  Uebersetzer  vermittelt  hätten.  Was  nun  dessen 
Arbeit  angeht,  so  kann  man  sie  nicht  gerade  hochstellen:  sein 
Stil  ist  schwerfällig,  man  merkt,  wie  er  mit  dem  Ausdruck  zu 
ringen  hat.  Etwas  besser  ist  die  1776 ')  erschienene  zweite 
Uebersetzung  des  Romans  (the  Life  of  the  Countess  of  Guil- 
denstern, translated  from  the  German  by  a  Lady.  2  vol.  London 
s.  a.  [1776]);    freilich    hat   sich    die    Uebersetzerin   mancherlei 


^)  Diese  Datierung  ergiebt  sieh  aus  der  Besprechung  in  der  Monthly 
Review  vom  gleichen  Jahre  (Bd.  55,  p.  66). 


Freiheiten  herausgenommen,  indem  sie  Sätze  moralisierenden 
Inhalts  einschiebt.  Recht  schlecht  ist  dagegen  wieder  die  im 
gleichen  Jahre  erschienene  Uebertragung  von  einem  Rev.  Mr.  N. 
Die  englische  Kritik  verhielt  sich  dem  Werke  gegenüber  noch 
ziemlich  zurückhaltend.  So  sehr  sie  geneigt  war,  die  sittliche 
Tendenz  des  Romans  anzuerkennen,  so  zweifelte  sie  doch  daran, 
dass  es  der  Mehrzahl  der  Leser,  welchen  die  deutschen  Sitten 
und  Anschauungen  unbekannt  waren,  gefallen  würde.  Etwas 
wärmer  klingt  das  Lob,  das  sie  den  satirischen  Briefen 
Rabeners  erteilte  (vgl.  Monthly  Review  17,  104).  Sie  erschienen 
unter  dem  Titel:  Satirical  letters,  translated  from  the  German 
of  G.  W.  Rabener,  First  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  Dresden. 
London,  printed  for  A.  Linde  1757.  Diese  Uebersetzung  wurde 
von  keinem  Geringeren  als  Lessing  besprochen,  der  mancherlei 
daran  auszusetzen  fand  (vgl.  Lachmann -Muncker  7,104).  Die 
Monthly  Review  nimmt  auch  kurz  Notiz  von  dem  zwischen 
Geliert  und  Rabener  geführten  Briefwechsel  (1761),  der  freilich 
nicht  tibersetzt  wurde,  sowie  von  einem  kürzeren  Stücke 
Rabeners  („Traum  von  den  Beschäftigungen  der  abgeschiedenen 
Seelen"),  das  sich  als  Anhang  zu  einer  Uebersetzung  franzö- 
sischer Erzählungen  (the  Country  Seat:  or  Summer  Evening 
Entertainments.  2  Bde.  London  1762)  findet,')  also  jedenfalls 
nicht  auf  das  Original,  sondern  auf  eine  französische  Version 
zurückgeht. 

Man  möchte  nun  glauben,  dass  Klopstocks  grosses  Werk 
im  Hinblick  auf  seine  geistige  Verwandtschaft  mit  Milton  in 
England  hätte  Erfolg  haben  müssen.  Dass  dies  nicht  der  Fall 
war,  daran  ist  in  erster  Reihe  die  unglaublich  elende  Ueber- 
setzung schuld,  die  dem  „Messias"  in  England  zu  Teil  wurde. 
Auch  hier  war  es  wieder  eine  Dame,  Mrs.  Mary  Collyer,  welche 
die  Arbeit  unternahm,  fortgesetzt  und  vollendet  wurde  sie  durch 
ihren  Gatten,  Joseph  Collyer.    Sie  erschien  dann  London  1763 


^)  Keine  dieser  Uebersetzungen  Rabener'scher  Schriften  habe  ich  in 
Händen  gehabt;  so  wenig  wie  Schönaichs  „Arminias  or  Germany  freed. 
Translated  from  the  S'^"  edition  of  the  German  original  with  an  historical 
und  critical  preface  by  the  celebrated  Gottsched  of  Leipzig."  2  vol.  London 
1764.  Dies  Buch  kenne  ich  nur  aus  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  wo  es 
fälschlich  Cronegk  zugeschrieben  ist. 


in  zwei  Bänden ')  (the  Messiah,  attempted  from  the  German  of 
Mr.  Klopstoek.  To  which  is  prefix'd  bis  introduction  on  Divine 
Poetry.)  Die  Einleitung  bringt  eine  längere  Auseinandersetzung 
über  Miltons  „Paradise  Regained";  es  wird  dann  mit  dem  Klop- 
stock'sehen  Werke  verglichen,  das  auf  einer  viel  breiteren  Grund- 
lage aufgebaut  sei,  und  dieses  wird  dann  im  Ganzen  charakte- 
risiert: „It  abounds  in  strength  of  invention,  in  grand  imagery 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  charaeters;  some  of  which  are  entirely 
new,  and  all  of  them  appear  well  supported.  He  particularly 
shines  in  his  descriptions  and  Speeches,  in  which  there  is 
sometimes  an  amazing  sublimity,  that  seems  almost  impossible 
to  be  transfus'd  with  all  its  foree  and  energy  into  another 
language."  Collyer  entschuldigt  sich  schliesslich  dafür,  dass 
er  an  manchen  Stellen  nicht  im  Stande  gewesen  sei,  der  Kraft 
und  Erhabenheit  des  Originals  gleichzukommen  Seine  Arbeit 
war,  wie  schon  bemerkt,  kaum  geeignet,  dem  Messias  in  Eng- 
land Freunde  zu  gewinnen.  Einen  prinzipiellen  Fehler  hatte 
er  schon  dadurch  begangen,  dass  er  die  Hexameter  in  Prosa 
aufgelöst  hatte.  Duch  das  Vermass  nicht  mehr  beengt,  hatte 
er  Freiheit  gewonnen,  um  das  Original  an  vielen  Stellen  ge- 
schmacklos zu  erweitern  und  zu  verwässern.  „Gegen  die  öst- 
liche Seite  Jerusalems"  (I,  42)  übersetzt  er  „on  the  side  where 
the  sun  first  gilds  Jerusalem  with  its  beams."  Wenige  Verse 
weiter  „nach  dem  Gebirg  begab  er  sich  jetzt"  heisst  im  Eng- 
lischen: „Thither  he  now  went  to  offer  up  his  supplications 
to  the  eternal  Father  and  once  more  to  declare  his  füll,  his  free 
resolution  to  sanctify  the  favoured  sons  of  men." 

Auch  von  der  Uebersetzung  des  Klopstock'schen  Dramas 
„Der  Tod  Adams"  (durch  Robert  Lloyd,  London  1763)  lässt 
sich  wenig  Gutes  sagen,  da  nicht  einmal  die  Worte  des  Ori- 
ginals immer  richtig  aufgefasst  sind.  So  ist  es  denn  nicht  zu 
verwundern,  dass  wenige  Jahre  später  ein  Kritiker 2)  die 
Meinung  aussprechen  konnte,  diese  Werke  könnten  weder  der 
christlichen  Religion,  noch  der  Urteilskraft  ihrer  Bewunderer 
zur  Ehre  gereichen. 

^)  Die  Uebersetzung  enthält  natürlich  nur  die  bis  dahin  publizierten 
zehn  Gesänge;  unter  den  Subscribenten  befand  sich  u.  a.  David  Garrick. 

^)  Monthly  Review,  vol.  46  (1772),  p.  4()T.  Das  Klopstocks  „Salomo" 
noch  1  Sü'J  in  Robert  Huish  einen  Uebersetzcr  fand,  sei  hier  nebenbei  erwähnt. 


Albrecht  von  Haller  hatte  darunter  zu  leiden,  dass  zuerst 
eine  seiner  weniger  bedeutenden  Arbeiten  in  England  bekannt 
wurde:  es  war  der  Roman  Usong,  in  dem  er  die  Vorzüge  des 
Absolutismus  für  das  Volkswohl  darzulegen  suchte.  Eine  Ueber- 
setzung  kam  in  London  1772  heraus.  Teils  wegen  dieser  Ten- 
denz, teils  auch  wohl  wegen  des  ungeniessbaren  Inhalts  wurde 
der  Eoman  von  der  Kritik  abgelehnt.  Die  Briefe  Hallers  an 
seine  Tochter  über  die  Wahrheiten  der  christlichen  Religion 
(1780)  gingen  ebenso  unbeachtet  vorüber,  wie  die  Noachide 
seines  Landsmanns  Bodmer  (1767). 

Der  erste  deutsche  Dichter  nun,  der  einen  namhaften  und 
etwas  länger  dauernden  Erfolg  in  England  errang,  war  Salomon 
Gessner.  Ob  an  diesem  Erfolge  die  Protektion  des  hannover- 
anisehen  Königshauses  (Brandl,  Coleridge  p.  124)  grösseren  Anteil 
hatte  als  der  Geschmack  einer  Zeit,  die  dem  Sentimentalen 
und  Idyllischen  zugewandt  war  und  sich  für  Dichter  wie 
Spenser,  Milton,  Thomson  begeisterte,  mag  hier  unerörtert 
bleiben.  Thatsache  ist  es,  dass  Gessners  Idyllen ')  bis  in  unser 
Jahrhundert  hinein  immer  wieder  auf  dem  Büchermarkt  er- 
scheinen. Sein  Gedicht  „Der  Tod  Abels"  2)  war  von  allen  das 
beliebteste  und  brachte  es  bis  1799  auf  20  Auflagen.  Für 
die  Beliebtheit  der  Dichtungen  Gessners  giebt  es  eine  Reihe 
von  Zeugnissen.  Ein  Kritiker  in  der  Monthly  Review  (1776, 
Bd.  22,  547)  geht  gar  so  weit,  ihn  Homer,  Cervantes  und  Ossian 
an  die  Seite  zu  stellen,  den  Dichtern  also,  die  keinem  Lande 
ausschliesslich,  sondern  der  ganzen  Welt  anzugehören  scheinen. 
Seine  Werke,  so  heisst  es,  seien  seit  ihrem  Erscheinen  allgemein 
gelesen  worden,  und  es  gebe  kaum  einen  Buchladen  in  der 
Hauptstadt,  wo  sie  nicht  zu  finden  seien.  Dazu  stimmt,  was 
Karl  Philipp  Moritz  auf  seiner  Reise  in  England  1782  be- 
obachtet hatte;  nach  ihm  ist  „der  Tod  Abels  in  der  Ueber- 
setzung  weit  öfter  aufgelegt  worden,  als  in  Deutschland  das 
Original."     Ja,  es  erschien  sogar  1789  eine  Nachahmung  unter 


^)  Zuerst  London  1762  (Select  poems  from  M.  Gessners  Pastorais. 
By  Anne  Penny).  Eine  andere  Uebersetzung  von  W.  Hooper  1776,  eine 
dritte  von  G.  Baker  1809. 

2)  The  death  of  Abel,  in  five  books,  attempted  from  the  Germau  of 
Mr.  Gessner  (zuerst  London  1762  von  der  schon  erwähnten  Mrs.  CoUyer 
übertragen). 


dem  Titel:  „The  Death  of  Cain,  in  five  books  after  the  manner 
of  the  Death  of  Abel.  By  a  Lady".  In  einer  Vorbemerkung 
wird  gesagt,  es  sei  von  vielen  bedauert  worden,  dass  „der 
Tod  Abels"  nicht  vollendet  wurde.  Das  Werk  verlange  nach 
einer  Ergänzung,  denn  das  Leiden  der  Unschuld  errege  zwar 
unser  Mitleid,  aber  die  Bestrafung  des  Schuldigen  gewähre 
grössere  Befriedigung.  Es  braucht  kaum  betont  zu  werden, 
dass  wir  es  hier  mit  einem  recht  mittelmässigen  Produkt  zu 
thun  haben.  Nun  machte  sich  aber  bald  eine  Reaktion  gegen 
diese  übertriebene  Wertschätzung  Gessners  geltend.  In  den 
Essays  von  V.  Knox  (1777),')  heisst  es:  „There  are  several 
books  populär  in  the  present  age,  among  the  youthful  and  the 
inexperienced,  which  have  a  sweetness  that  palls  on  the  taste, 
and  a  grandeur  that  swells  to  a  bloated  turgidity.  Such  are 
the  writings  of  some  modern  Germans."  „The  Death  of  Abel" 
is  generally  read  und  preferred  by  many  to  all  the  productions 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England.  The  success  of  this  work  has 
given  rise  to  others  of  the  same  plan,  inferior  to  this  in  its 
real  raerits,  and  labouring  under  the  same  fault  of  redundant 
decoration.  What  others  may  feel,  I  know  not;  but  I  would 
no  more  be  obliged  to  read  the  works  of  Gessner  repeatedly, 
than  to  make  a  frequent  meal  on  the-honey  nomb."  Wir  wissen 
ferner,  welche  Abneigung  Walter  Scott  und  sein  Freundeskreis 
gegen  die  Gessner'sche  Dichtung  hegten,  und  wie  sie  statt 
dessen  die  Werke  Goethes  und  Schillers  mit  Begeisterung  lasen 
(Elze,  Sir  Walter  Scott  I,]131).  Trotzdem  sehen  wir,  wie  z.  B. 
Gessners  „Daphnis"  noch  1811  in  England  als  Schulbuch  be- 
arbeitet und  „der  Tod  Abels"  gar  noch  1853  einer  Uebertragung 
gewürdigt  wird! 

Ganz  im  Gegensatz  zu  Gessner  fand  Lessing  mit  seinen 
Werken  wenig  Beifall  jenseits  des  Kanals,  wie  denn  überhaupt 
die  geringwertigen  Produkte  der  deutschen  Literatur  den  be- 
deutenderen vorgezogen  wurden.  Das  erste  2)  Werk  von  ihm, 
das  in  England  bekannt  wurde,  waren  seine  Fabeln  (1773). 
Hier  stossen  wir  zum  ersten  Mal  auf  den  Namen  des  Uebersetzers 
John  Richardson  aus  York,  dem  wir  auch  später  wieder  begegnen 

')  „On  Simplicity   of  Style  in  Prosaic  Composition."    Bd.  II,  p.  256. 
'^)  Ob  die  Angabe  in  Goedeckes  Gruudriss  (IV^,  144),  dass  der  Laocoon. 
schon  1767  übersetzt  sei,  richtig  ist,  scheint  mir  zweifelhaft. 
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werden.  Indessen  scheint  seine  Arbeit,  so  trefflich  sie  für  ihre 
Zeit  genannt  werden  muss,  die  verdiente  Beachtung  nicht  ge- 
funden zu  haben.  In  höherem  Grade  wurde  die  Gunst  des 
Publikums  der  „Minna  von  Barnhelm"  zu  Teil.  Das  Stück 
erschien  im  Juli  1786  auf  der  Londoner  Bühne  unter  dem 
Titel:  „The  Disbanded  Officer,  or  the  Countess  of  Bruchsal". 
Der  Uebersetzer  war  ein  Major  Johnstone.  Die  Aufführung 
war  vortrefflich  und  musste  neunmal  wiederholt  werden.') 
(Baker,  Biogr.  dramat.,  vol.  II,  1G4).  Was  den  Uebersetzer  an- 
geht, so  lässt  sich  nicht  leugnen,  dass  er  eine  ziemlich  genaue 
Kenntnis  des  Deutschen  verrät,  leider  hat  er  sich  durch  den 
Einfluss  des  Theaterdirektors  Colman  bestimmen  lassen,  weit- 
greifende Aenderungen  an  dem  Stücke  vorzunehmen,  einzelne 
Szenen  ganz  umzuarbeiten,  andere  umzustellen  etc.  Im  Personen- 
verzeichnis fehlt  ganz  die  Figur  Riccauts,  wahrscheinlich  aus 
dem  Grunde,  weil  es  schwer  war,  sein  gebrochenes  Deutsch  in 
der  Uebertragung  nachzuahmen ;  an  seiner  Stelle  erscheint  im 
4.  Akte  ein  Count  Bellair,  der  die  gute  Nachricht  für  Tellheim 
(hier  Colonel  Holberg)  bringt.  Johnson  erklärt  selbst  in  seiner 
Dedikation  an  die  Königin:  „I  own,  this  play  and  Lessing's 
are  materially  different:  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  written  at  the  present 
moment  and  for  an  English  audience."  —  Dass  Lessings  „Nathan" 
den  gleichen  Beifall  nicht  fand  und  nicht  finden  konnte,  be- 
greift sich  leicht.  Zum  Teil  lag  wieder  die  Schuld  an  der 
schlechten  Uebersetzung  (in  Prosa  1781  erschienen),  deren  Autor, 
Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  auch  sonst  bekannt  ist  (vgl.  u.  a.  Weimar. 
Jahrb.  3,  2 — 12).  Sie  ist  höchst  ungenau,  vergreift  sich  voll- 
ständig im  Ton  und  lässt  Stellen,  die  grössere  Schwierigkeiten 
bieten,  einfach  aus.  Andrerseits  darf  natürlich  nicht  vergessen 
werden,  dass  das  ganz  im  Banne  der  kirchlichen  Orthodoxie 
stehende  englische  Publikum  für  ein  derartiges  Werk  nicht 
reif  war. 

Wenn  also  Lessings  Werke  nur  wenig  Wirkung  bei  den 
Engländern  hatten  —  zumal  sie  zunächst  wenigstens  von  seiner 
Bedeutung  als  Kritiker  keine  Ahnung  hatten  —  so  war  Wie- 


^)  Für  weitere  Uebersetzungen  Lessing'scher  Dramen  vgl.  H.  W.  Singer 
in  den  Studien  zur  Literaturgeschichte,  M.  Bernays  gewidmet  (1S93),  p.  4  ff. 
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lands  Beliebtheit  um  so  grösser.  Es  liegt  dies  nicht  bloss  an 
seiner  geistigen  Verwandtschaft  mit  dem  vielbewunderten  Sterne, 
sondern  auch  wohl  daran,  dass  er  zuerst  unter  den  deutschen 
Schriftstellern  sich  die  leichte  und  gefällige  Sehreib  weise  der 
Franzosen  zu  eigen  machte  und  dadurch  die  Vorurteile  gegen 
die  deutsche  Schwerfälligkeit  Lügen  strafte.  Von  seinen  dich- 
terischen Arbeiten  wurden  dem  englischen  Publikum  zuerst  >) 
die  „Dialogen  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope"  1771  bekannt.  Die 
Uebertragung,  die  jetzt  ganz  verschollen  zu  sein  scheint,  stammte 
von  einem  gewissen  Wintersted,  jedenfalls  einem  Deutschen. 
Viel  wichtiger  ist  die  zwei  Jahre  später  erschienene  (Jeber- 
setzung  des  „Agathen"  von  dem  bereits  erwähnten  John 
Richardsohn.  Diese  kann  füglich  als  die  beste  Leistung  in 
jener  frühen  Zeit  bezeichnet  werden,  da  er  dem  Original  so 
gewissenhaft  gefolgt  ist,  dass  er  sogar  Härten  im  Ausdruck 
nicht  scheut;  sie  wird  uns  aber  besonders  wichtig  und  wert- 
voll durch  die  vorausgeschickte  Vorrede,  welche  deutlich  zeigt, 
einen  wie  klaren  Begriff  der  Verfasser  von  der  deutschen 
Literatur  und  ihrer  Bedeutung  für  seine  Zeit  besass.  Es  wird 
sich  verlohnen,  auf  diese  Vorrede  etwas  näher  einzugehen. 
Richardson  weist  zuerst  darauf  hin,  dass  Deutschland  sich 
schon  lange  hervorragender  Gelehrter  habe  rühmen  können,  er 
nennt  Namen  wie  Haller,  Ernesti,  Semler,  Mosheim,  Michaelis 
u.  a.  m.  Neu  aber  seien  die  grossen  Fortschritte,  welche  die 
Deutschen  in  der  Pflege  ihrer  Muttersprache,  in  der  Bildung 
ihres  Geschmacks,  vor  allem  in  der  Poesie,  gemacht  hätten. 
In  manchen  Dichtungen  entwickelten  sie  eine  ungeahnte  Grösse 
der  Konzeption  und  eine  gewaltige  Kraft  der  Phantasie.  Auch 
ihre  Bühne  habe  ganz  neuerdings  einen  bedeutenden  Aufschwung 
genommen;  Stücken  eines  Lessing  und  eines  Weisse,  meint  er, 
würde  auch  ein  gebildetes  Publikum  in  England  gerechten 
Beifall  zollen.  Das  Hauptverdienst  bei  dieser  Reform  der 
Sprache  und  Besserung  des  Geschmaks  schreibt  auch  er  Geliert 
zu,  dessen  Wirksamkeit  er  dann  ausführlich  und  im  Ganzen 
zutreffend  charakterisiert.  Am  Schlüsse  dieses  Abschnittes 
zitiert   er    noch    Thomas   Abbts  Lobrede    auf   Geliert.     Dann 


')  Für  die  Angabe  bei  Goedecke  (4^,  197),  „der  geprüfte  Abraham", 
die  bereits  1764  ins  Englische  übersetzt,  kann  ich  keine  Bestätigung  finden. 
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gelangt  er  zu  einer  Würdigung  von  Rabener,  dem  er  durchaus 
gerecht  wird,  wenn  er  auch  mit  Recht  hervorhebt,  dass  seine 
Satire  eigentlich  lokal  beschränkt  ist  und  sich  auf  Zustände 
und  Sitten  bezieht,  die  dem  englischen  Leser  fremdartig  und 
wenig  interessant  erseheinen  mussten.  „Dies  sind  die  Männer" 
ruft  er  aus,  „deren  Wissen  und  Fähigkeiten  von  ihren  Nachbarn 
gering  geschätzt  wurden  und  die  eine  so  ungerechte  Behandlung 
erfahren  haben";  daran  knüpft  er  ein  Zitat  aus  dem  Buch 
eines  gleichgesinnten  Franzosen,  Claude  Joseph  Dorat.  In 
dessen  „Recueil  de  Contes  et  de  Pommes"  (1770)  steht  ein 
Aufsatz  unter  dem  Titel :  „Id^e  de  la  po^sie  allemande",  worin 
(p.  116)  folgende  Stelle  vorkommt :  „II  y  a  trente  ans  que  la 
Poesie  Allemande  6toit  l'objet  de  nos  plaisanteries  et  de  nos 
d^dains.  Nous  regardions  les  Allemands  comme  des  espfeces 
d'automates,  faits  pour  veg^ter  sous  des  puissances  ^lectorales. 
D'un  ouvrage  lourd  et  mal  fait,  on  disait  que  c'etoit  un  ecrit 
Germanique,  et  l'on  ne  prenoit  point  la  peine  d'examiner  si 
Ton  avoit  tort  ou  raison."  Richardson  weist  dann  darauf  hin, 
wie  die  Deutschen  andauernd  bemüht  gewesen  sind,  die  Schätze 
der  englischen  Literatur  in  ihre  Sprache  zu  übertragen,  eine 
Bemerkung,  die  man  auch  sonst  wiederholt  findet,  da  dies  dem 
britischen  Nationalstolz  nur  schmeichelhaft  sein  konnte.  Nach- 
dem er  dann  noch  die  neu  entstandene  deutsche  Romanliteratur 
kurz  beleuchtet  hat,  wendet  er  sich  endlich  Wieland  zu,  dem 
er  den  Zoll  seiner  Bewunderung  darbringt  („Mr.  Wieland's  style 
is  nervous  and  strong,  bis  descriptions  poetical  and  pieturescjue, 
though  on  some  oecasions  they  may  be  too  wild.  His  reasoning 
upon  the  whole  is  just,  and  in  many  parts  we  meet  with 
that  noble  simplicity  which  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  and  the  test  of  true  genius."  Da- 
bei ist  er  durchaus  nicht  blind  gegen  Wielands  Schwächen: 
Flüchtigkeiten,  Mängel  der  Komposition,  allzu  starke  Häufung 
satirischer  Anspielungen  hebt  er  tadelnd  hervor.  Auch  sieht 
er  sieh  mit  Rücksicht  auf  die  Prüderie  seiner  Landsleute  ver- 
anlasst, zu  bemerken,  Wieland  habe  von  der  Leidenschaft  der 
Liebe  ein  allzu  verlockendes  Bild  entworfen  und  die  Tugend 
häufig  ins  Lächerliche  gezogen;  doch  klingt  hier  sein  Tadel 
viel  milder,  als  man  es  sonst  bei  englischen  Kritikern  ge- 
wöhnt ist. 
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Eichardson  ist  auch  der  Verfasser  einer  Uebersetzung  des 
Don  Silvio  von  Rosalva  (1773  unter  dem  Titel  „Reason  trium- 
phant  over  Faney"  erschienen).  Zwei  Jahre  später  finden  wir: 
„Dialogues  from  the  German  of  Mr.  Wieland"  genannt  (1.  Araspes 
und  Panthea,  2.  Socrates  und  Timoclea).  Der  Uebersetzer 
nennt  sich  nicht;  seine  Arbeit  ist,  wie  so  manche  dieser  Art, 
jetzt  verschollen.  1776  kamen  dann  zwei  Uebertragungen  der 
„Geschichte  des  Fräulein  von  Sternheim"  heraus,  die  eine  von 
dem  meherwähnten  Collyer,  die  andere  bessere  von  einem  ge- 
wissen Harwood.  Dass  der  Roman  in  England  unter  dem 
Namen  Wielands  ging,  kann  nicht  Wunder  nehmen;  hatte 
er  ihn  doch  herausgegeben  und  war  bei  der  Abfassung  stark 
beteiligt. 

Weit  mehr  als  alle  die  genannten  Werke  erregte  Goethe 
mit  seinem  „Werther"  in  England  Aufsehen  und  Bewunderung. 
Die  erste  englische  Version,  die  auf  einer  französischen  Ueber- 
setzung beruhte,  kam  1779  heraus.  Ueber  die  Aufnahme  und 
weiteren  Schicksale  des  Goethe'schen  Werkes  hat  A.  Brandl 
ausführlich  gehandelt  (Goethe  -  Jahrb.  III,  27 — 76),  so  dass  ein 
näheres  Eingehen  auf  diesen  Punkt  überflüssig  erscheint.*) 
Nur  soviel  mag  hier  bemerkt  werden,  dass  der  „Werther"  in 
den  folgenden  zehn  Jahren  noch  zweimal  tibersetzt  wurde, 
und  dass  zwischen  1784  — 1792  nicht  weniger  als  neun  Fort- 
setzungen und  Umdichtungen  des  Romans  ans  Licht  traten. 

Als  letztes  Werk  in  dieser  Reihe  wäre  zu  nennen :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Ulric  of  Hütten.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Goethe,  the  Celebrated  Author  of  the  „Sorrows  of  Werther". 
By  Anthony  Aufrere,  Esg.  London  1789.  In  Wirklichkeit  ge- 
hört diese  Schrift  Herder  an:  sie  erschien  zuerst  im  „Deutschen 
Merkur"  vom  Jahre  1 776  vgl.  Goedecke  (4^,  290,  Nr.  44).  Die 
Anregung  kam  dem  Uebersetzer  von  einem  Baron  von  Uexküll, 
würtembergischen  Kammerherrn.  Seine  Uebersetzung  ist  recht 
gut,  sie  steht  entschieden  über  dem  Durchschnitt;  freilich  hatte 
er  sich  seine  Aufgabe  dadurch  erleichtert,  dass  er  die  Zitate 
aus  Huttens  Schriften,  sowie  die  Briefe  Sickingens  unübersetzt 
Hess,  weil  er  die  ältere  Sprache  nicht  verstand.  — 

Hiermit  sind  wir  bis  zum  letzten  Dezennium  des  18.  Jahr- 


*)  Vgl.  auch:  Süpfle,  Zeitschrift  für  vergl.  Literaturgesch.  VI,  310  & 
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hunderts  gelangt  und  werfen  noch  einen  Rückblick  auf  das 
bis  dahin  Erreichte.  Wohl  waren  neben  Minderwertigem  auch 
einige  Meisterwerke  der  deutschen  Literatur  in  englischem  Ge- 
wände erschienen,  aber  keine  von  den  Uebertragungen  war 
dem  Original  künstlerisch  gleichwertig,  nur  wenige  konnten 
massigen  Ansprüchen  genügen.  Entweder  verstanden  die 
Uebersetzer  die  deutsche  Sprache  überhaupt  nicht  und  be- 
dienten sich  einer  französischen  Vorlage;  oder  aber,  falls  sie 
wirklich  des  Deutscheu  mächtig  waren,  Hessen  ihre  Leistungen 
formell  sehr  viel  zu  wünschen  übrig.  Auf  keinen  Fall  konnte 
also  ein  befriedigendes  Resultat  herauskommen.  Der  Erste 
nun,  der  durch  seine  ganze  Vorbildung,  durch  seine  gründliche 
Kenntnis  des  Deutschen,  durch  sein  kritisches  Urteil  wie  durch 
sein  Formgeftihl  der  eigentliche  Herold  und  Bahnbrecher  der 
deutschen  Literatur  in  England  wurde,  ist  der  Mann,  dem 
diese  Betrachtung  gewidmet  ist :  William  Taylor  von  Norwich. 


II. 

William  Taylor  wurde  am  7.  November  1765  geboren, 
also  an  selben  Tage  wie  Plato,  Sir  Isaae  Newton  und 
Friedrich  Leopold  Stolberg,  was  er  gelegentlich  scherzweise 
hervorgehoben  hat.  Sein  Vater  war  ein  wohlhabender  Kauf- 
mann in  Norwich,  seine  Mutter  gehörte  einer  angesehenen 
Familie  der  Stadt  an.  Beide  hielten  sich  zur  Sekte  der  Unitarier, 
die  um  diese  Zeit  eine  gewisse  Rolle  in  Norwich  spielte.') 
Unter  so  günstigen  Verhältnissen  als  das  einzige  Kind  seiner 
Eltern  heranwachsend  genoss  er  eine  besonders  sorgfältige  Er- 
ziehung, wobei  auf  die  Kenntnis  der  neueren  Sprachen,  die 
ihn  zum  Eintritt  in  das  Geschäft  seines  Vaters  befähigen 
sollte,  besonders  Gewicht  gelegt  wurde.  Zunächst  erhielt  er 
bis  zu  seinem  9.  Jahre  von  John  Brückner,  Prediger  der  re- 
formierten Gemeinde  in  Norwich,  allgemein  grammatischen 
wie  auch  französischen  Unterricht.  Dann  kam  er  unter  die 
Obhut  eines  anderen  Geistlichen,  des  Rev,  Rochemont  Barbauld 
zu  Palgrave  in  der  Grafschaft  Suifolk.  Hier  legte  er  den  Grund 
zu  einer  gediegenen  klassischen  Bildung,  wie  sie  uns  später 
aus  seinen  Schriften  entgegentritt;  hier  bildete  er  aber  auch 
seinen  Stil  unter  der  Anleitung  von  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  der 
englischen  Literatur  wohlbekannt  als  Dichterin  und  Verfasserin 
von  Jugendschriften.  Wie  wertvoll  und  wichtig  ihre  Unter- 
weisung gewesen  ist,  dafür  besitzen  wir  ein  Zeugnis  von  Frank 
Sayers,  der  damals  Taylors  Mitschüler  war,  wie  er  später 
sein  intimster  Freund  wurde;  nach  seiner  Meinung  war  der 
Unterricht  bei  ihr  das  Nützlichste,  was  man  in  Palgrave 
davontragen  konnte.  Taylor,  der  sie  später  geradezu  „the 
mother  of  my  mind"  nennt,  hat  ihr  bis  zuletzt  dankbare  Ver- 
ehrung gewidmet.     Im  Jahre  1779   endete  seine  Schulzeit  bei 


0  Ueber  die  damalige  Bedeutung  des  Unitarianismus  vgl.  Leslie  Stephan, 
Hits,  of  Engl.  Thüught  in  the  1S<1'  ceut.  1,421  ff. 
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den  BarbauldSj  und  bald  danach  trat  er  seine  erste  Reise  nach 
dem  Continent  an.  Mit  einem  Geschäftsfreunde  seines  Vaters 
durchzog  er  die  Niederlande,  Frankreich  und  Italien;  sein 
Hauptaugenmerk  richtete  er  dabei  immer  auf  die  Aneignung 
der  fremden  Sprachen  mit  Rücksicht  auf  den  kaufmännischen 
Beruf,  für  den  ihn  sein  Vater  bestimmt  hatte.  Wie  schnelle 
Fortschritte  der  begabte  Knabe  im  Französischen  und  Ital- 
ienischen machte,  ergiebt  sich  aus  den  Briefen,  welche  in  dem 
früher  genannten  Memoir  (Bd.  I,  13  ff.)  auszugsweise  mitgeteilt 
und  in  einer  dieser  Sprachen  abgefasst  sind.  Wenn  auch  be- 
greiflicherweise die  Briefe  eines  Vierzehnjährigen  ein  tieferes 
Interesse  nicht  erregen  können,  so  zeugt  doch,  was  er  nach 
Hause  schrieb  von  einer  grossen  Gewandtheit  im  Ausdruck 
und  einer  merkwürdigen  Frühreife  des  Geistes.  Im  Januar 
1781  war  er  wieder  in  Norwich;  aber  schon  im  April  dieses 
Jahres  trat  er  eine  zweite  Reise  an,  die  für  sein  ganzes  späteres 
Leben  bedeutungsvoll  werden  sollte.  Sein  Weg  führte  ihn 
diesmal  zunächst  in  die  englischen  Fabrik  Städte,  nach  sechs 
Wochen  aber  ging  er  zu  Schilf  nach  Ostende,  hielt  sich  einige 
Zeit  in  Brüssel  auf  und  traf  im  Laufe  des  Juli  in  Detmold 
ein,  wo  er  nach  dem  Wunsche  seines  Vaters  unter  der  Leitung 
des  dortigen  Pastors  Roederer  das  Studium  der  deutschen 
Sprache  betreiben  sollte.  Obschon  Detmold  an  der  geistigen 
Bewegung  der  Zeit  keinen  grossen  Antheil  nahm,  so  fanden 
sich  doch  auch  dort  Männer  mit  literarischen  Interessen.  Zu 
dem  Kreise,  in  den  er  hier  eintrat,  gehörte  u.  A.  Johann  Lorenz 
Benzler,')  ein  Freund  von  Herder  und  Ramler,  wohlbekannt 
durch  seine  Uebersetzungen  aus  dem  Englischen,  der  auch 
nach  Taylors  Weggang  noch  längere  Zeit  mit  ihm  einen  Brief- 
wechsel unterhielt.  Im  Verkehr  mit  solchen  Männern  erlernte 
der  junge  Engländer  unsere  Sprache  so  rasch,  dass  er  schon 
nach  fünf  Monaten  im  Stande  war  den  Messias  mit  Verständnis 
zu  lesen.  In  einem  italienisch  abgefassten  Brief  an  seinen 
Vater  vom  26.  Dezember  1881  erwähnt  er  neben  Klopstock 
auch  Lavater  als  Gegenstand  seiner  Leetüre.  Doch  unterliegt 
es   keinem  Zweifel,   dass   er  während  seines  Aufenthaltes  sich 


^)  Vgl.  über  ihn  jetzt  vor  Allem  E.  Jacobs   in  der  Zeitschrift  des 
Harzvereins,  Bd.  27,  1  ff. 
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eine  eingehende  Kenntnis  der  besten  literarischen  Erzeugnisse, 
der  dichterischen  wie  der  wissenschaftlichen,  zu  erwerben  be- 
müht war,  und  dass  er  es  nach  einem  Jahre  dahin  gebracht 
hatte,  das  Deutsche  in  Wort  und  Schrift  vollständig  zu  be- 
herrschen :  und  diesen  Studien  blieb  er  nicht  nur  sein  ganzes 
Leben  hindurch  getreu,  sondern  war  auch  stets  bestrebt,  Andere 
für  sie  zu  interessieren.  In  seiner  Detmolder  Umgebung  scheint 
er  sich  grosser  Beliebtheit  und  allgemeiner  Anerkennung  erfreut 
zu  haben;  wir  hören,  wie  sogar  die  Fürstin  des  Landes  sich 
nach  dem  jungen  Engländer  erkundigt,  und  sein  Lehrer  Roederer, 
der  es  ihm  mitteilt,  ruft  im  Anschluss  an  diese  Nachricht  mit 
komisch  wirkender  Emphase  aus:  „0  mein  lieber  Britte,  Sie 
sind  bei  Mehreren  als  mir  unvergesslich."  Gleichzeitig  spendet 
er  ihm  das  Compliment,  er  werde  noch  „ein  teutscher  Plinius" 
werden.  Im  Juli  1782  hatte  Taylor  Detmold  verlassen  und 
mit  Empfehlungen  an  Goethe,  Schloezer  und  Angelika  Kaufmann 
versehen  sich  auf  die  Reise  durch  Deutschland  begeben.  Ueber 
seine  Erlebnisse  auf  dieser  Reise  sind  wir  leider  nicht  unter- 
richtet. In  Göttingen  und  Kassel  scheint  er  allerdings  ge- 
wesen zu  sein,  denn  aus  den  Briefen  Roederers  an  ihn  geht 
hervor,  dass  er  Schloezer  und  Angelika  Kaufmann  wirklich 
gesehen  hat;  ob  auch  Goethe  in  Weimar,  bleibt  unaufgeklärt. 
Weder  in  seinem  sehr  kurzen  Reisebericht,  noch  auch  späterhin 
hat  er  etwas  davon  erwähnt.  Auf  der  Weiterreise  nahm  er 
seinen  Weg  über  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Königsberg,  ging 
in  Pillau  zu  Schiff  und  langte  nach  mancherlei  Fährlichkeiten 
im  November  1782  in  der  Heimat  wieder  an. 

Dieser  Zeitpunkt  bildet  einen  wichtigen  Abschnitt  in  Taylors 
Leben,  Seine  Lehr-  und  Wanderjahre  waren  jetzt  beendet: 
er  hatte  eine  gewisse  Reife  des  Geistes  erlangt,  mannigfache 
Anregungen  erhalten  und  Kenntnisse  erworben,  die  bald  die 
schönsten  Früchte  tragen  sollten.  Zunächst  widmete  er  sich 
nach  dem  Wunsche  seines  Vaters  dem  kaufmännischen  Beruf, 
aber  daneben  versäumte  er  es  nicht,  seine  Studien  eifrig  fort- 
zuführen und  behielt  trotzdem  noch  Zeit  genug  zur  Pflege 
einer  edlen  Geselligkeit,  zu  der  ihm  sein  Elternhaus  häufige 
Gelegenheit  bot.  Norwich  war  zu  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahr- 
hunderts durchaus  nicht  arm  an  Männern  von  Geist  und  Ge- 
schmack,  die    für   wissenschaftliche   und  künstlerische  Dinge 
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ein  reges  Interesse  hegten.    Die  Stadt  war  im  Mittelalter  und 
wohl  auch  noch  später  eine  der  bedeutendsten  im  Lande. 

Urbs  speciosa  situ,  nitidis  pulcherrima  tectis, 
Grata  peregrinis,  deliciosa  suis  — 

SO  hatte  sie  einst  ein  Dichter  besungen.  Durch  den  Handel, 
besonders  in  Wollwaren,  die  in  der  Grafschaft  fabriziert  wurden, 
stand  sie  von  jeher  mit  dem  Ausland  in  dauernder  Verbindung, 
Von  ihrer  Bedeutung  hatte  sie,  zumal  in  Folge  des  mächtigen 
Aufblühens  der  Hauptstadt  London,  mancherlei  eingebüsst 
doch  noch  immer  wurde  sie  nach  einem  damaligen  Zeugnis 
(im  Monthly  Magazine  von  1 799)  „though  in  the  language  less 
of  truth  than  flattery,  the  Athens  of  England"  genannt.  Von 
Männern,  deren  Namen  eine  mehr  als  lokale  Berühmtheit  ge- 
nossen, verdienen  ausser  Taylor  und  seinem  schon  erwähnten 
Freunde  Sayers  genannt  zu  werden:  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
einer  der  hervorragendsen  englischen  Botaniker;  Hudson  Gurney, 
Dichter  und  Altertumsforscher;  Joseph  John  Gurney  und  seiner 
Schwester  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Fry,  beide  bekannt  durch  ihre  Be- 
mühung um  die  Reform  der  Gefängnisse  und  Abschaifung  der 
Sklaverei.  Einer  etwas  jüngeren  Generation  gehören  drei 
Frauen  an,  die  sich  als  Schriftstellerinnen  ausgezeichet  haben: 
Amelia  Opie,  deren  Romane  seinerzeit  viel  gelesen  wurden; 
Sarah  Austin,  Uebersetzerin  von  Rankes  Geschichte  der  Päpste 
sowie  anderer  deutscher  Werke,  endlich  die  bekannteste  von 
Allen,  Harriet  Martinau,  deren  Leben  bis  in  unsere  Tage 
hineinreicht.  Von  den  Besuchern,  die  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  in 
diesen  Kreis  traten,  müssen  besonders  drei  hervorgehoben 
werden:  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Taylors  mütterliche  Freundin;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  ein  glänzender  Redner  und  Essayst,  Verfasser  der 
gegen  Burke  gerichteten  Streitschrift  „Vindiciae  Gallicae"; 
endlich  Robert  Southey,  der  1798  zuerst  in  Norwich  erschien, 
mit  Taylor  enge  Freundschaft  schloss  und  mit  ihm  bis  zu 
seinem  Tode  eine  sehr  interessante  Korrespondenz  unterhielt, 
auf  die  wir  noch  öfters  zurückzukommen  haben. 

Diese  geistig  angeregten  Elemente  fanden  sich  in  ver- 
schiedenen Klubs  und  Gesellschaften  zusammen,  in  welchen 
nicht  blos  wissenschaftliche  und  literarische,  sondern  auch 
philosophische  und  religiöse  Themata  behandelt  wurden.  Es 
herrschte  damals  noch  eine  löbliche  Toleranz,  die  es  ermöglichte, 
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dass  Anhänger  der  verschiedensten  Richtungen  friedlich  mit 
einander  verkehren  konnten,  Dass  sich  dies  bald  nach  dem 
Ausbruch  der  französischen  Revolution  änderte,  darf  freilich 
nicht  verschwiegen  werden. 

Es  ist  ja  ein  billiges  Vergnügen  über  solche  provinzielle 
Coterieen  und  „mutual  admiration  societies"  die  Schale  des 
Spottes  auszugiessen ,  wie  dies  Harriet  Martineau  in  ihrer 
Selbstbiographie  (Bd.  I,  297  if.)  in  reichem  Masse  gethan  hat, 
wenn  sie  ihren  Landsleuten  „literary  pretension  and  the  vul- 
garity  of  pedantry"  vorwirft  und  speziell  von  Taylor  behauptet: 
„he  was  completely  spoiled  by  the  fiatteries  of  shallow  men, 
pedantic  women  and  conceited  lads."  Ihr  Urteil  verliert  an 
Gewicht,  wenn  man  erwägt,  dass  sie  während  der  Glanzzeit 
von  Norwich  noch  ein  Kind  war,  und  dass  sie  durch  körper- 
liche Leiden  und  herbe  Schicksalsschläge  frühzeitig  verbittert 
wurde.  Wenn  in  Norwich,  wie  das  auch  sonst  geschieht,  ge- 
ringere Geister  sich  gelegentlich  etwas  breit  gemacht  haben  mögen, 
die  tüchtigen  Leistungen  der  hervorragenden  Bürger  der  Stadt 
sind  eine  bündige  Widerlegung  jenes  überscharfen  Urteils.  Vor 
allen  Dingen  diejenigen  von  William  Taylor.  Produktiv  trat 
er  zunächst  noch  nicht  hervor,  wohl  aber  bereicherte  er  den 
Schatz  seiner  Kenntnisse  auf  den  verschiedensten  Wissens- 
gebieten. Welche  Anregung  von  ihm  ausging,  sehen  wir  klar 
wenigstens  in  einem  Falle:  an  dem  Verhältnis  zu  seinem 
mehrerwähnten  Freunde  Sayers.  Sayers  scheint  eine  stille, 
zurückhaltende,  in  sich  gekehrte  Natur  gewesen  zu  sein,  oft 
zur  Melancholie  neigend ;  kein  Wunder,  dass  der  lebhafte,  ener- 
gische, erfahrene  Freund  bald  die  Herrschaft  über  ihn  gewann 
und  seinen  Studien  die  Richtung  vorschrieb.  Natürlich  stand 
das  Deutsche  bei  ihnen  im  Vordergrund.  Sie  lasen  zusammen 
Goethes  Proserpina,  Vossens  Luise,  Dramen  von  Klopstock  und 
Oden  von  Stolberg;  welche  Früchte  diese  Lektüre  trug,  werden 
wir  später  sehen.  In  der  biographischen  Skizze,  die  Taylor 
1823  seinem  Freunde  widmete,  musste  er  allerdings  gestehen: 
„He  did  not  persevere  in  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
nor  was  he  a  warm  admirer  of  the  literature."  Die  Freunde 
wurden  bald  getrennt,  da  Sayers  1783  die  Universität  Edin- 
burgh bezog,  um  dort  Medizin  zu  studieren.  Dort  besuchte 
ihn  Taylor  im  folgenden  Sommer ;  sie  machten  eine  Tour  durch 
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die  schottischen  Hochlande,  in  der  Tasche  die  ossianischen 
Gedichte,  da  sie  erproben  wollten,  wie  weit  die  darin  enthaltenen 
Naturschilderungen  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  übereinstimmten.  Sie 
fanden  sich  nun  doch  ziemlich  enttäuscht  und  Sayers  bemerkte, 
dass,  wenn  man  sieh  auch  schwer  von  der  Blindheit  Homers 
tiberzeugen  könne,  so  wäre  man  doch  sehr  geneigt,  Osian  für 
blind  zu  halten.  1788  folgte  eine  zweite  Reise,  welche  die 
beiden  Freunde  an  die  englischen  Seeen  führte.  Hier  scheint 
auch  bei  Taylor  ein  poetischer  Trieb  zuerst  sich  geregt  zu 
haben;  wir  können  mit  Sicherheit  annehmen,  dass  wenigstens 
eine  „Ode  an  den  See  von  Keswick"  in  diese  Zeit  zurück- 
reicht. 

Neben  diese  poetischen  Interessen  traten  bei  Taylor  bald 
die  politischen  und  drängten  jene  in  den  Hintergrund.  Der 
Ausbruch  der  französischen  Revolution  erregte  aufs  lebhafteste 
die  Hoffnungen  aller  derjenigen,  die  für  religiöse  und  politische 
Freiheit  begeistert  waren.  Für  William  Taylor  war  seine 
Stellung  von  vorn  herein  gegeben.  Er  gehörte  zur  Klasse  der 
Dissenters,  die  sich  noch  vielfach  durch  eine  engherzige  Ge- 
setzgebung benachteiligt  und  bedrückt  sahen;  so  ist  es  nicht 
zu  verwundern,  dass  er  sich  der  Partei  mit  Eifer  anschloss, 
die  die  Abschaffung  der  Sklaverei,  den  Widerruf  der  Korpora- 
tion- und  Testakte  und  die  Reform  der  Parlaments  wählen  auf 
ihre  Fahne  geschrieben  hatte.  Auch  in  Norwich  bildete  sich 
zum  Zwecke  der  Agitation  eine  „Revolution  Society",  der 
Taylor  ebenso  wie  sein  Vater  als  Mitglieder  angehörten.  Der 
erstere  fand  sogar  Gelegenheit  im  Frühjahr  1790  nach  Paris 
zu  gehen,  wo  er  tagelang  den  Sitzungen  der  Nationalversamm- 
lung folgte  und  von  wo  aus  er  begeisterte  Berichte  nach 
Hause  sandte.  Er  war  glücklich,  in  einem  Lande  zu  sein, 
das  ein  nach  seiner  Ansicht  so  erhabenes  Schauspiel  darbot: 
„eine  Nation  von  Helden,  die  aus  freier  Wahl  einem  Senat 
von  Weisen  gehorcht."  Auch  für  ihn  kam  später  der  Moment 
der  Ernüchterung.  Nach  Norwich  zurückgekehrt,  hielt  er  dort 
einen  Vortrag  *)  über  das  Decret  der  Nationalversammlung  vom 
22,  Dezember  1789,  welches   die  Repräseutativverfassung   ein- 

^)  Später  gedruckt  im  8.  Bande  des  Monthly  Magazine  u.  d.  T.  „a 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  representation".  Schon  im  6.  Bande  findet 
sich  von  ihm  ein  „Plan  of  a  Constitution  for  a  Eepnblic". 
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führt,  und  worin  er  an  einzelnen  Punkten  scharfe  Kritik  übt. 
In  dieselbe  Zeit  muss  auch  ein  Gedicht  von  ihm  fallen,  das 
am  2.  Gedenktage  des  Bastillensturmes  (14.  Juli  1791)  zuerst 
öffentlich  gesungen  wurde  und  bis  zur  Reformbill  des  Jahres 
1832  der  Schlachtgesang  der  lieberalen  Partei  in  Norwich  ge- 
blieben ist.^)    Der  Anfang  lautet: 

The  trumpet  of  liberty  sounds  thi'o'  the  world, 
And  the  Universe  Starts  at  the  sound. 
Her  Standard  Philosophy's  hand  has  unfurled, 
And  the  Nations  are  thronging  around. 

Dazu  der  Refrain: 

Fall,  tyrants,  fall! 

These  are  the  days  of  Liberty!  fall,  tyrants,  fall! 

Es  ist  merkwürdig,  wie  wenig  in  diesen  Versen  von  der 
Aufregung  und  dem  Enthusiasmus  zu  spüren  ist,  den  doch  die 
gewaltigen  Ereignisse  seiner  Tage  bei  dem  Verfasser  geweckt 
haben  müssen.  Das  ganze  Gedicht  mutet  uns  heute  recht  kühl 
und  nüchtern  an.  Taylor  war  eben  zum  produktiven  Dichter 
nicht  geschaffen,  so  sehr  er  für  poetische  Schönheiten  em- 
pfänglich war.  Die  Revolution  Society  wurde  übrigens  bald 
von  der  Regierung,  die  zu  Reformen  wenig  geneigt  und  für 
die  öffentliche  Ruhe  besorgt  war,  aufgelöst  und  Taylor  da- 
durch zunächst  die  aktive  Beteiligung  an  der  Politik  unmög- 
lich gemacht. 

Dieser  Umstand  kam  aber  seiner  literarischen  Thätigkeit 
zu  gute.  In  den  Beginn  der  neunziger  Jahre  gehört  seine 
wohlbekannte  Uebersetzung  von  Bürgers  Lenore,  die  zuerst 
handschriftlich  im  Umlauf  war  und  erst  im  Jahre  179G  im 
Märzheft  des  Monthly  Magazine  veröffentlicht  wurde,  vorher 
aber  schon  so  merkwürdige  Folgen  hatte,  dass  sie  geradezu 
als  ein  literarisches  Ereignis  bezeichnet  werden  kann.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  war  in  diesem  Falle  die  Vermittlerin.  Als  sie  1794 
in  Edinburgh  war,  las  sie  Taylors  Uebersetzung  der  Ballade 
im  Hause  des  Philosophieprofessors  Dugald  Stewart  vor.    Walter 


^)  Mitgeteilt  im  Norfolk  Chronicle  vom  16.  Juli  1791.  Das  Exemplar 
der  Zeitung,  das  sich  in  der  Bibliothek  des  Mr.  Colman  zu  Carrow  Abbey 
befindet,  war  mir  durch  die  Güte  von  Mr.  James  Eeeve  zugänglich. 

2* 
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Scott  hörte  davon,  wurde  zur  Nachahmung  begeistert  und  er- 
kannte nun  erst  klar  seinen  Dichterberuf.') 

Es  kann  gar  keine  Frage  sein,  dass  Taylor  in  diesem 
Falle  der  Preis  gebührt;  ohne  ihn  wäre  Scotts  Leistung,  so 
achtungswert  sie  sein  mag,  einfach  nicht  denkbar  gewesen. 
Scott  verdankt  seinem  Vorgänger  das  Versmass,  die  vierzeilige 
Strophe;  gleich  Taylor  hat  er  die  Handlung  ins  Mittelalter, 
den  Schauplatz  nach  England  verlegt ;  endlich  hat  er  geradezu 
zwei  Verse  aus  Taylors  Version  wörtlich  herübergenommen 
Tramp,  tramp  across  the  land  theyspeed;  splasb,  splash  across 
he  sea),  Verse,  die  durch  Verlegung  des  Schauplatzes  not- 
wendig geworden  waren.  Als  Scott  seine  Uebersetzung  —  zu- 
gleich mit  einer  Uebertragung  des  „Wilden  Jägers"  von  Bürger 
u.  d.  T.  „The  Chase"  —  herausgab,  sandte  er  auch  Taylor  ein 
Exemplar  zu  mit  einem  sehr  höflichen  Briefe  (datiert  Edinburgh, 
25.  Nov.  1796),  in  welchem  er  sein  „Plagiat"  zugesteht  und 
dafür  um  Verzeihung  bittet  (Mem.  1, 94).  Taylor  antwortet 
am  15,  Dez.  in  einem  Schreiben,  worin  er  es  in  taktvoller  Weise 
ablehnt  die  Lenorenübersetzung  zu  beurteilen  (praise  might  seem 
hypocrisy  —  criticism,  envy).  Um  so  ausführlicher  kritisiert 
er  dann  „the  Chase":  er  findet  „a  few  passages  written  in  too 
elevated  a  style  for  the  general  spirit  of  the  poem",  dann  aber 
nennt  er  doch  das  Ganze  „a  most  spirited  and  beautiful  trans- 
lation"  (1.  c.  p.  98).  Die  Korrespondenz  schliesst  mit  einem 
Briefe  von  Scott,  worin  er  einzelne  Versehen  zugestehen  will, 
an  anderen  Stellen  hingegen  (wie  es  scheint,  mit  Recht)  seine 
Auffassung  verteidigt. 

So  hoch  man  auch  Taylors  Verdienst  als  üebersetzer  an- 
schlagen muss,  so  dürfen  doch  auch  seine  Schwächen  nicht 
übersehen  werden.  In  dieser  Beziehung  ist  es  interessant  Ur- 
teile von  Männern  wie  Coleridge  und  Wordsworth  zu  hören, 
die  sie  während  ihres  Aufenthaltes  in  Deutschland  austauschten 
(vgl.  den  Brief  Coleridge's  an  Taylor  vom  25.  Januar  1800; 
abgedruckt  Mem.  1,318).  Coleridge  war  der  Ansicht,  der  Ueber- 
setzung, so  viel  poetische  Schönheit  sie  auch  auszeichne,  mangle 
der   rasche   Fluss   und   die   Einheitlichkeit   (the   rapidity  and 

1)  Alle  diese  Dinge  sind  von  Brandlinseiner  kurzen,  aber  abschliessenden 
Skizze  „Lenore  in  England"  [in  Erich  Schmidts  Charakteristiken,  p.  244  ff.] 
behandelt. 
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oneness)  des  Originals.  Ferner  betont  er  mit  Recht,  die  Wahl 
des  Metrums')  (eine  vierzeilige  Strophe  statt  der  achtzeiligen 
bei  Bürger)  sei  eine  unglückliche,  und  Wordsworth  stimmt 
ihm  zu,  indem  er  sagt:  „In  Lenore,  the  concluding  double 
rhymes  of  the  stanza  have  both  a  delieious  and  pathetic  effect: 
„Ach,  aber  für  Lenoren  war  Gruss  und  Kuss  verloren."  (C.  c.  p.  320) 
Grade  diesen  Effekt  hat  sich  Taylor  entgehen  lassen,  indem  er 
durchweg  nur  männliche  Reime  gebraucht.  Man  wende  nicht 
ein,  dass  dies  der  Natur  der  englischen  Sprache  gemäss  sei; 
dass  ein  engerer  Anschluss  an  das  Deutsche  möglich  ist,  hat 
M.  G.  Lewis  bewiesen,  als  er  in  seinen  „Tales  of  Wonder"  (1800) 
Taylors  Version,  der  er  das  höchste  Lob  spendet,  wieder  ab- 
und  als  Probe  die  erste  Strophe  im  Versmass  des  Originals 
vorrausschickte.  Er  verwirft  dies  übrigens  als  „producing  an 
effect  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear!"  Coleridge  tadelt  noch 
mit  Recht,  dass  Taylor  die  biblischen  Anklänge  in  dem  Dialog 
zwischen  Mutter  und  Tochter  nicht  wiederzugeben  versucht 
habe.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  den  beiden  Dichtern  hatten  die  kritischen 
Zeitschriften  nichts  als  Lob  für  Taylors  Leistung:  sowohl  die 
Critical  Review  (vol.  17,  p.  306)  und  die  Monthly  Review  (vol.  22, 
p.  186)  in  England,  wie  die  Allgemeine  Literaturzeitung  (1796, 
Bd.  IV,  921)  in  Deutschland.  Benzler  meinte  in  einem  Briefe 
vom  19.  Nov.  1791  (Mem.  I,  106,  Anm.):  „Ueber  das  Ganze 
Ihrer  Uebersetzung  muss  ich  wiederholen,  dass  Sie  nach  meinem 
Gefühl  den  Ton  ihrer  alten  Balladensänger  vollkommen  ge- 
troffen haben.  Aber  freilieh  ist  der  Ton  nicht  der  Bürger'sche. 
Dieser  ist  männlich,  gedrungen,  voll  Feuer  und  Kraft:  jener 
etwas  matt  und  schwatzhaft,  dabei  aber  weicher  und  lieblicher." 
Es  verdient  bemerkt  zu  werden,  dass  Bürger  von  Taylors 
Uebersetzung  (vermutlich  durch  Benzler)  Kenntnis  erhalten  und 
sie  in  hohem  Grade  gebilligt  hat  (vgl.  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1796, 
197.  Stück,  p.  1962). 

Es  lässt  sich  übrigens  nachweisen,  dass  schon  vor  Taylor 
eine  Uebersetzung  der  Lenore  von  einem  Engländer  versucht 
worden   ist.     In   dem   bereits   früher   erwähnten   „Tableau   de 


^)  Es  sei  hier  an  den  Ausspruch  A.  W.  Schlegel's  erinnert:  „In  dasselbe 
Silbenmass  zu  übersetzen,  sofern  sich  demselben  die  Sprache  nicht  ganz 
weigert,  sollte  das  Grundgesetz  aller  poetischen  Nachbildungen  sein"  (Ges. 
Werke  XI,  325). 
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rAllemagne  et  de  la  literature  allemande:  par  Anglois  k  Berlin 
pour  ses  amis  k  Londres"  (1782)  heisst  es  von  unserer  Ballade : 
„J'en  connois  une  traduetion  Anglaise  que  le  traducteur  a 
eommunique  k  quelques-uns  de  ses  amis;  mais  le  ridicule  que 
eeux-ci  ont  jett^  sur  ee  petit  po^me  l'a  empeche  de  la  faire 
paraitre."  Der  Verfasser,  der  für  das  Romantisch- Volkstümliche 
offenbar  kein  Organ  hat,  bemerkt  ferner:  „Le  melange  du 
facetieux  et  du  sacre  me  d^goüte  dans  ees  ballades."  Wie 
lebhaft  das  Interesse  für  die  Ballade  damals  in  England  war, 
ergiebt  sich  u.  a.  aus  dem  Briefe  eines  in  Niedersachsen  reisenden 
Engländers  (datiert  Hamburg,  9.  April  1790)  abgedruckt  im 
Monthly  Magazine,  Bd.  8,  p.  602.  Er  hat  die  der  Ballade  zu 
Grunde  liegende  Geschichte  aus  dem  Munde  des  Postmeisters 
Cordes  in  Glaudorf  bei  Osnabrück  gehört  und  ist  dadurch  zu 
der  Ueberzeugung  gekommen,  dass  Bürgers  Gedicht  thatsächlich 
auf  volkstümliche  Ueberlieferung  zurückgeht  und  nicht  etwa 
auf  dem  „Suffolk  Miracle"  beruht.  Dabei  kehren  die  auch  bei 
Erich  Schmidt  (1.  c.  p.  220)  citierten  Stellen  aus  dem  münster- 
ländischen  Märchen  wörtlich  wieder.  Richtig  bemerkt  der 
Engländer :  „If  even  the  whole  poem  were  not  of  Bürger's  own 
invention,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  considerably  gained 
under  Ins  hands."') 

Das  Lob,  das  seiner  Arbeit  in  so  reichem  Masse  zu  Teil 
wurde,  ermutigte  Taylor  zu  weiteren  Versuchen,  und  so  sehen 
wir  denn  kurz  nach  einander  zwei  neue  Uebersetzungen  von 
ihm  erscheinen:  die  des  Nathan  (1791,  zuerst  als  Privatdruck) 
und  der  Iphigenie  (1793).  Die  letztere  muss  übrigens  schon 
einige  Zeit  vorher  fertig  gewesen  sein;  dies  beweist  ein  Brief 
Benzlers  vom  10.  August  1791,  worin  er  seine  Freude  darüber 
ausspricht,  dass  Taylor  verschiedene  von  ihm  vorgeschlagene 
kleine  Aenderungen  acceptiert  habe. 

Schon  die  Auswahl  dieser  beiden  Dramen  wirft  ein  helles 
Licht   auf  Taylors  Gesinnung  und  Geschmack.    Deutlich  zeigt 


^)  Als  Nachträge  zur  Bibliographie  wären  noch  zu  verzeichnen: 

a)  Eleonora:  Novella  morale  scritta  suUa  traccia  d'un  poemetto 
Inglese  tradotto  dal  Tedesco.  Tratenimento  Italico  di  Mrs. 
Taylor  1798.    Vgl.  M.  Rev.  27, 111. 

b)  Lenore:  Ballade  in  drei  Uebersetzungen  [von  Stanley,  Spencer 
und  Pye]  herausgegeben  von  Eschenburg  (1797). 
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es  sich  hier,  wie  fruchtbar  der  Aufenthalt  in  Deutschland  für 
ihn  geworden,  wie  völlig  er  den  Grundgedanken  der  deutschen 
Kultur,  das  Prinzip  des  reinen  Menschentums,  der  Duldung 
und  Humanität  in  sich  aufgenommen  hatte.  Die  Uebersetzung 
des  Nathan  bedeutet  nun  einen  entschiedenen  Fortschritt  über 
die  Lenore  hinaus.  Allerdings  war  die  Form  hier  unabänder- 
lich gegeben,  aber  wie  schwer  war  es  für  ihn  die  etwas 
holprigen  Jamben  Lessings  seinen  Landsleuten  mundgerecht 
zu  machen  und  dabei  doch  sinngetreu  zu  übertragen!  Man 
kann  es  beobachten,  wie  seine  Kraft  der  Aufgabe  gegenüber 
wächst.  Der  Anfang,  speziell  die  erste  Szene,  erscheint  daher 
nicht  so  gelungen  wie  die  späteren  Partien.  So  ist  z.  B.  in 
der  Antwort  auf  Dajas  Ausruf:  „Thanks  to  the  Almighty" 
ein  Flickvers  eingeschoben:  „Yes,  Daja,  thanks,  That  I  have 
reached  Jerusalem  in  safety."  Ungeschickt  ist  ferner  „wie 
elend  hättet  Ihr  indess  hier  werden  können"  wiedergegeben 
durch:  „How  miserable  you  had  nigh  become  during  this 
little  absenee":  während  doch  kurz  vorher  Daja  sein  langes 
Ausbleiben  beklagt  hat  u.  a.  m.  Um  so  viel  besser  ist  dann 
der  Anfang  des  zweiten  Aktes,  die  Schachspiel-Szene  zwischen 
Saladin  und  Sittah.  Hier  sind  die  Schwierigkeiten,  welcher 
der  in  kurzen,  abgerissenen  Sätzen  vorwärtsschreitende  Dialog, 
sowie  die  technischen  Ausdrücke  des  Spiels  dem  Uebersetzer 
bereiten,  glänzend  überwunden.  Nicht  minder  vortrefflich  ist, 
um  noch  ein  Seitenstück  dazu  anzuführen,  die  Erzählung  von 
den  drei  Kingen  gelungen.  Trotzdem  hat  Lessings  Drama  in 
England  nie  festen  Fuss  fassen  können,  obwohl  Taylors  Ueber- 
setzung noch  neuerdings  (u.  a.  in  Cassells  National  Library  als 
38.  Bändchen)  neu  aufgelegt  worden  ist.  Als  Taylor  seine  Arbeit 
1805  dem  grossen  Publikum  zugänglich  machte, ,  meinte  ein 
Kritiker  in  einer  Besprechung  in  der  Annual  Review  (VI,  634): 
„It  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  age  of  orthodoxy."  Viel 
ungünstiger  noch  lautete  das  Urteil  des  bekannten  Edinburger 
Kritikers  Jeffrey  (Edinburgh  Review  8,  148  ff.).  Er  spricht  von 
dem  Stück  durchweg  in  einem  ironischen  Ton,  der  einen  völligen 
Mangel  an  Verständnis  verrät.  Southey  schreibt  darüber  am 
27.  Mai  1806  ganz  entrüstet  an  Taylor  (Mem.  II,  129):  „I  cannot 
express  to  you  haw  strongly  I  am  displeased  with  Jeifrey's 
conduct    about   Nathan",    und    nennt    dessen   Kritik   „a   ras- 
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cally  hypocritical  article".  Merkwürdigerweise  erklärt  Taylor 
(ib.  p.  135):  „I  agree  with  Jeffrey  in  most  things  about  „Nathan" 
and  am  well  satisfied  with  his  reviewal."  Man  muss  freilich 
bedenken,  dass  dieser  so  resigniert  klingende  Anspruch  zu 
einer  Zeit  gethan  wurde,  als  die  Begeisterung  für  deutsche 
Literatur  sieh  schon  etwas  gelegt  hatte. 

Vor  allem  ist  zu  beklagen,  dass  dem  Drama  Lessings  der 
Zugang  zur  englischsn  Bühne  verschlossen  blieb,  zu  der  doch 
so  viele  geringwertige  Stücke  aus  Deutschland  den  Weg  fanden. 
Dasselbe  gilt  auch  von  der  Uebersetzung  des  Werkes,  gegen 
das  doch  selbst  vom  orthodoxen  Standpunkt  aus  ein  Wider- 
spruch nicht  hätte  erhoben  werden  können:  der  Iphigenie. 
Diese  Leistung  bezeichnet  ohne  Zweifel  den  Höhepunkt  von 
Taylors  Uebersetzerthätigkeit.  Wir  glauben  es  noch  heute 
herauszufühlen,  mit  welcher  Begeisterung  und  Liebe  zur  Sache 
er  daran  gearbeitet  hat.  Es  ist  ihm  denn  auch  in  seltenem 
Masse  gelungen  nicht  nur  die  melodisch  hinfliessenden  Verse 
Goethes  im  Englischen  nachzubilden,  sondern  auch  den  Sinn 
und  Ausdruck  im  einzelnen  getreu  und  erschöpfend  wiederzu- 
geben. Seine  Arbeit  verdient  um  so  mehr  Anerkennung,  als 
dies  der  erste  Versuch  einer  Uebersetzung  von  Goethes  Drama 
in  England  war.  Man  wird  also  einem  so  kompetenten  Kritiker 
wie  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  Recht  geben  müssen,  wenn  er  noch 
am  31.  Jan.  1829  an  Goethe  schreibt:  „Taylors  „Iphigenia  in 
Tauris",  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  remains  the  best  version  of 
any  of  your  larger  poems."  Als  Glanzpunkte  der  Uebersetzung 
wären  etwa  zu  nennen:  der  Eingangsmonolog  Iphigeniens,  im 
zweiten  Akt  das  Zwiegespräch  zwischen  Orest  und  Pylades, 
endlich  im  letzten  Auftritt  des  dritten  Aktes  das  Gebet  der 
Priesterin.  Da  die  Taylorsche  Uebersetzung  nicht  allgemein 
zugänglich  ist,  mag  hier  das  ersterwähnte  Stück  als  Probe 
mitgeteilt  sein: 

Beneath  your  waving  shade,  ye  restless  boiighs 

Of  this  long-hallow'd  venerable  wood, 

As  in  the  silent  sanctuary's  gloom, 

I  wander  still  with  the  same  chilly  awe 

As  when  I  enter'd  first:  in  vain  my  soul 

Attempts  to  feel  itself  no  stranger  to  you, 

A  mlghtier  will,  to  whose  bebest  I  bow, 

For  years  hath  kept  me  here  in  deep  concealment ; 
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Yet  now  it  seems  as  foreign  as  at  first. 

For,  ah!  the  sea,  from  those  I  love,  divides  me; 

And  on  its  shore  I  stand  the  live-long  day 

Seeking,  with  yearning  soul,  the  Grecian  coast, 

While  the  waves  only  echo  back  my  sighs 

In  lioarser  miirmurs.     0  how  luckless  he, 

Who  from  his  parents  and  his  brethren  far 

Lonesöme  abides!     The  approaching  cup  of  joy 

The  hand  of  sorrow  pushes  from  his  lip. 

His  thoiights  still  hover  round  his  father's  liall, 

Where  first  the  sun-beams  to  his  infant  eye 

Unlock'd  the  gates  of  nature  —  where  in  sports 

And  games  of  mutual  glee  the  happy  brothers 

Drew  daily  closer  soft  affection's  bonds. 

I  would  not  judge  the  gods  —  but  sure  the  lot 

Of  womankind  is  worthy  to  be  pitied. 

At  home,  at  war,  man  lords  it  as  he  lists; 

In  foreingn  provinces  he  is  not  helpless; 

Possession  gladdens  bim;  him  conquest  crowns; 

E'en  death  to  him  extends  a  wreath  of  honour. 

Confin'd  and  narrow  is  the  woman's  bliss: 

Obedience  to  a  rüde  imperious  husband 

Her  duty  and  her  comfort;  and,  if  fate 

On  foreign  shores  have  cast  her,  how  unhappy ! 

So  Thoas  (yet  I  prize  his  noble  soul) 

Detains  me  here  in  hated,  hallow'd  bondage. 

For,  tho'  with  shame  I  feel  it,  I  acknowledge 

It  is  with  secret  loathness  that  I  serve  thee, 

My  great  protectress,  thee,  to  whom  my  life 

'T  were  fitting  I  in  gratitude  devoted ; 

But  I  have  ever  hop'd,  and  still  I  hope, 

That  thou,  Diana,  wilt  not  quite  forsake 

The  banisht  daughter  of  the  first  of  kings. 

(Bist.  Surv.  HI,  249.) 

Wenn  man  an  Taylors  Arbeit  irgend  etwas  tadeln  will, 
so  wäre  es  vor  allem  die  Art,  wie  er  die  im  Drama  wieder- 
holt (Akt  I  u.  IV)  vorkommenden  daktiylisch  -  anapästischen 
Verse  wiedergiebt.  Es  ist  nicht  zu  leugnen,  dass  hier  manches 
steif  und  gezwungen  klingt.  Bei  weitem  besser  ist  die  kürzlich 
erschienene  Uebertragungen  des  Parzenliedes  im  7.  Bande  der 
Publikation  der  Goethe  Society,  verfasst  von  Frau  Freiligrath- 
Kroeker. 

Ein  Exemplar  seiner  Uebersetzung  sandte  Taylor  an  Goethe 
nach  Weimar;  ob  es  aber  in  des  Dichters  Hände  gekommen 
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ist,  hat  er  nie  erfahren,  und  vielleicht  schreibt  sich  daher  eine 
gewisse  Animosität  in  seinem  Urteil  über  Goethe,  die  sich 
wiederholt  geltend  macht.  Eine  Erklärung  für  Goethes  Ver- 
halten mag  man  in  seiner  an  Eckermann  gerichteten  Aeusserung 
finden  (Düntzers  Ausg.  I,  216),  wo  er  beklagt,  dass  er  manchem 
wackeren  Manne  nicht  habe  antworten  können,  da  er  ober- 
flächliche Redensarten  für  unwürdig  hielt  und  nicht  immer 
jedem  etwas  Besonderes  und  Gehöriges  zu  sagen  wusste.  Dass 
Goethe  einzelne  Teile  der  Uebersetzung  schon  früh  kennen 
lernte,  ergiebt  sich  aus  einem  Briefe  an  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Jacobi  vom  August  1793  (Briefwechsel  zwischen  Goethe  und 
Jacobi,  p.  172).  Dass  er  ein  Exemplar  davon  besass,  darf  man 
wohl  aus  einer  Aeusserung  in  den  „Tages-  und  Jahresheften" 
schliessen:  „In  England  erschien  eine  Uebersetzung  der  Iphi- 
genia,  Unger  druckte  sie  nach,  aber  weder  ein  Exemplar 
des  Originals  noch  der  Kopie  ist  mir  geblieben."  (Hempel, 
Bd.  27,  p.  22,  Nr.  74  und  p.  378  Anm.).  Thatsächlich  befinden 
sich  aber  in  Goethes  Bibliothek,  wie  mir  Herr  Hofrat  Dr.  Ruland 
freundlichst  mitgeteilt  hat,  die  Originalausgabe,  der  Ungersche 
Nachdruck,  sowie  Taylors  „Historie  Survey  of  German  Poetry", 
wo  im  3.  Bande  das  Stück  ebenfalls  zu  lesen  ist.  Dieses 
Werk  hat  Carlyle  auf  Goethes  Wunsch  nach  Weimar  geschickt, 
wie  wir  aus  einem  noch  ungedruckten  Briefe  von  ihm  an  seinen 
Freund  Macvey  Napier  erfahren  (Edinburgh  Review  Bd.  150, 
p.  62).  - 

Um  diese  Zeit  beginnt  auch  Taylors  Thätigkeit  als  Kritiker, 
die  um  so  wichtiger  ist,  als  gerade  die  literarische  Kritik  das 
Feld  war,  auf  welches  ihn  seine  Kenntnisse  und  seine  Be- 
gabung vor  allem  hinwiesen  und  auf  dem  er  für  das  Bekannt- 
werden unserer  Literatur  in  England  am  erfolgreichsten  thätig 
gewesen  ist.  Es  war  in  erster  Reihe  die  schon  seit  langer 
Zeit  bestehende,  sehr  angesehene  „Monthly  Review",  die  seine 
Dienste  in  Anspruch  nahm.  Herausgeber  war  jener  Dr.  Griffiths, 
für  den  schon  Oliver  Goldsmith  geschrieben  hatte.  Die  Mit- 
arbeiter der  Review  waren  meistenteils  Dissenter,  auf  poli- 
tischem Gebiete  war  ihre  Tendenz  entschieden  liberal.  Taylors 
erster  Beitrag  erschien  im  April  1793  und  betraf  die  „Meta- 
physical  und  Literary  Disquisitions"  seines  Freundes  Sayers. 
Drei  Jahre  später  gründete  John  Aikin,  Bruder  der  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
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ein  hervorragendes  Mitglied  der  unitarischen  Gemeinschaft, 
das  Monthly  Magazine,  und  es  verstand  sich  von  selbst,  dass 
Taylor  auch  hier  zur  Mitarbeiterschaft  herangezogen  wurde. 
Für  diese  beiden  Zeitschriften  hat  er  dann  in  einem  Zeiträume 
von  etwa  dreissig  Jahren  (1793  bezw.  1796  bis  1824)  rund 
1300  Artikel  geliefert.  Kürzere  Zeit  schrieb  er  auch  für  die 
Annual  und  die  Critieal  Review,  sowie  für  das  bald  wieder 
eingegangene  Athenaeum.  Alles  in  allem  beträgt  die  Zahl 
der  von  ihm  herrührenden  Aufsätze  und  Kritiken  ungefähr 
1750  (Mem.  I,  126),  gewiss  eine  respektable  Leistung.  Der 
Inhalt  seiner  Artikel  ist  von  der  allermannigfachsten  Art.  In 
erster  Reihe  bespricht  Taylor  die  schöne  Literatur  seines  Vater- 
landes, wie  die  des  Continents,  vor  allem  natürlich  Deutsch- 
lands. Als  sehr  bedeutsam  sind  hier  seine  zahlreichen  Ueber- 
setzungen  deutscher  Gedichte  zu  nennen,  die  er  in  seine  Kritiken 
als  Stilproben  einzuflechten  liebte,  die  aber  auch  zum  Teil 
selbständig  erschienen  sind.  Die  meisten  sind  später  in  seinen 
„Historie  Survey"  aufgenommen  worden.  Im  Uebrigen  ent- 
wickelte er  eine  staunenswerte  Vielseitigkeit.  Wenn  wir  Band 
14  bis  17  der  Monthly  Review  durchgehen,  zu  denen  er  zuerst 
Beiträge  lieferte,  so  finden  wir  ihn  gleichmässig  bewandert  in 
der  platonischen  Philosophie,  in  den  keltischen  Altertümern 
und  in  der  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Vehme  wie  in  der  Statistik 
des  indischen  Handels  und  den  Prinzipien  der  Kolonialpolitik. 
Dass  er  sich  auch  hier  mit  den  öffentlichen  Angelegenheiten 
befasste,  wird  nicht  Wunder  nehmen,  und  man  kann  sagen, 
dass  er  sich  gerade  mit  einer  Reihe  von  politischen  Artikeln 
die  Sporen  als  Kritiker  verdient  hat.  Diese  Artikel  richteten 
sich  gegen  die  Schriften  von  Robinson  and  Barruel,  welche  beide 
gegen  die  Freimaurer,  sowie  andere  geheime  Gesellschaften 
die  Beschuldigung  erhoben,  als  verfolgten  sie  revolutionäre, 
staatsgefährliche  Ziele.  Diesen  Dunkelmännern  gegenüber  ver- 
trat Taylor  mit  Eifer  und  Geschick  die  Sache  der  Freiheit  der 
Vernunft,  und  es  gelang  ihm  in  der  Monthly  Review  ihre  An- 
klagen als  boshaft  und  nichtig  nachzuweisen.') 

Taylors   Recensiermethode   unterscheidet    sich    wesentlich 


')  Vergl.  hierzu  den  Schiller-Cotta 'sehen  Briefwechsel  p.  419,  Anm.  5, 
wo  auch  die  Aeusserungen  deutscher  Zeitschriften  citiert  werden. 
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von  der  bis  dahin  in  England  üblichen.  Die  Kritiker  hatten 
sich  bisher  im  besten  Falle  begnügt  ihr  Urteil  über  ein  Werk 
zu  fällen  mit  kurzer  Begründung  und  Anführung  bezeichnender 
Stellen ;  allzuoft  aber  verrieten  sie  geringe  Sorgfalt  und  Gründ- 
lichkeit. Die  Forderungen,  die  Coleridge  gerade  damals  (1796) 
in  seinem  „Watchmann"  an  die  Kritiker  stellte,')  hat  Taylor 
im  Wesentlichen  verwirklicht.  Er  erweitert  sehr  häufig  seine 
Recensionen  zu  Essays,  in  denen  er  seine  eigenen,  oft  höchst 
treffenden  und  originellen  Ansichten  über  das  gerade  vorliegende 
Thema  vorträgt.  So  ist  ihm  eigentlich,  wie  W.  Hazlitt  in 
seinem  „Spirit  of  the  Age"  (p.  308)  hervorhebt,  ein  Verdienst 
zuzuschreiben,  das  die  Begründer  der  Edinburgh  Review  später 
für  sich  in  Anspruch  nahmen. 

Hier  ist  auch  wohl  der  Ort  über  Taylors  schriftstellerischen 
Stil  Einiges  zu  sagen.  Das  Vorbild,  das  ihm  wie  den  meisten 
seiner  Zeitgenossen  vorschwebte,  war  der  grosse  Samuel  Johnson, 
und  so  finden  wir  denn  auch  bei  ihm  jene  elegante  und  würde- 
volle, wenn  auch  manchmal  etwas  gespreizte  und  schwerfällige 
Ausdrucksweise,  die  dem  Diktator  der  englischen  Sprache 
eigen  war.  Aber  Taylors  Sprache  ist  volltönender  und  bilder- 
reicher als  die  Johnsons,  da  er  aus  dem  reichen  Schatze  seiner 
ßelesenheit  schöpft.  Ferner  ist  Taylor,  der  wohl  auch  von 
seiner  deutschen  Lektüre  etwas  beeinflusst  war,  die  Einführung 
neugebildeter  Worte  eigentümlich,  die  dem  Durchschittsleser 
ebenso  unverständlich  bleiben  mussten  wie  seine  oft  so  barocken 
Einfälle.2)  Vergeblich  machten  ihm  die  Redakteure  der  Zeit- 
schriften Vorstellungen  darüber,  vergebens  mahnten  ihn  die 
Freunde  von  dieser  Gewohnheit  zu  lassen.  So  schreibt  ihm 
Southey  am  14.  Febr.  1803  (Mem.  I,452)j  „You  have  ruined 
your  style  by  Germanisms,  Latinisms  and  Greekisms,  you  are 
sick  of  a  surfeit  of  knowledge,  your  learning  breaks  out  like 
scabs  and  blotches  upon  a  beautiful  face."  An  einer  anderen 
Stelle  heisst  es  (ib.  II,  88 :  „ Wordsworth,  who  admires  and 
reverences  the  intellectual  power  and  the  knowledge  wich 
you   everywhere   and  always  display,   and  who  wishes  to  see 

1)  Vergl.  Brandl,  Coleridge,  p.  151. 

^)  Beispiele  der  Art  sind:  ambidextery,  attroopment,  conversationist, 
iudecypherableness,  interestability,  iridescency,  oumifariousness,  to  rebar- 
barize  etc. 
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you  here  as  much  as  I  do,  frets  over  your  barbarisms  of  lan- 
guage,  which  I  labour  to  excuse,  because  there  is  no  eure  for 
them."     Trotzdem  gab  Taylor  seine  stilistischen  Unarten  nicht 
auf;  entweder  wollte  oder  konnte  er  es  nicht  anders.    Sehr  hübsch 
charakterisiert  seinen  Stil  Sir  James  Mackintosh,   sein  Freund 
und  Bewunderer,  in  einem  Briefe  (abgedruckt  Mem.  I,  62) :   „I 
can  still  trace  William  Taylor  by  his  Armenian  dress,  gliding 
through   the   crowd,  in  Annual   Reviews,   Monthly  Magazines, 
Athenaiums,  rousing  the  stupid  public  by  paradox,  or  correcting 
it  by   useful  or  seasonable  truth.    It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
speak  the  Armenian,  or  any  other  language  but  the  Taylorian; 
but   I   am   so  foud   of  his  vigour  and  originality,   that  for  his 
sake  I  have  studied  and  learned  his  language.    As  the  Hebrew 
is   studied   for   one  book,  so   is  the  Taylorian  by  me  for  one 
author."     Mackintosh   deutet  hier   eine    Schwäche   an,    in  die 
Taylor    nur   zu   oft   verfallen   ist,   nämlich   seine   Vorliebe  für 
paradoxe   Gedanken    und   Aussprüche.     Er    liebte    es,   in   der 
Unterhaltung  mit  Behauptungen  hervorzutreten,  die  seine  Um- 
gebung überraschen  und  verblüffen  mussten.    Sehr  bezeichnend 
ist  was  Harriet  Martineau  von  ihm  berichtet  (Autoblogr.  1,300): 
„When  William  Taylor  begann:   'I   firmly   believe',   we   knew 
that  something  particularly  incredible  was  coming."     Und  dann 
hörte  man   wohl  von   ihm    „defences  of  suicide,   avowals  that 
snuff  alone  had  rescued  him  from  it,  Information  given  as  certain 
that  'God  save  the  king'  was  sung  by  Jeremiah  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon",  und  was  dergleichen  Scherze  mehr  sind.    Derartige 
Dinge  mochten   hingehen,   so  lange   sie  zur  Belebung  der  ge- 
selligen Unterhaltung  dienten;  bedenklicher  ist  es  schon,  wenn 
Taylor  solche  Behauptungen  in  seinen  Schriften  vorbringt,  wie 
z.  B.  in   einem   seiner  früheren   Beiträge   zur  Monthly  Beview 
(Bd.  12,  p.  204),  wo  er  in  der  Recension  einer  Tacitusübersetzung 
sich   zu   der  Annahme  versteigt,   der  Mythus  vom  Phoenix  sei 
eine  Allegorie,   von    den  ägyptischen   Priestern   erfunden,   um 
das  Auftreten  der  Kometen  zu  erklären!    Manchmal  macht  es 
geradezu  den  Eindruck,  als  ob  es  in  solchen  Fällen  ihm  mehr 
darauf  ankomme  zu  zeigen,  was  für  ein  geistreicher  Mann  er 
ist,  als   zur  Erforschung  der  Wahrheit  beizutragen.    Wie  sehr 
er   sich  selbst  dadurch  geschadet  hat,  mag  an  einem  Beispiel 
gezeigt    werden,    das   zugleich    auf   die    Entwickelung   seiner 
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religiösen  Meinungen  ein  helles  Licht  wirft.  Im  Jahre  1809 
hatte  er  es  übernommen  für  die  Critical  Review  den  von  dem 
freisinnigen  Theologen  Paulus  verfassten  kritischen  Commentar 
über  das  neue  Testament  anzuzeigen.  Nun  hatte  er  schon 
bei  anderer  Gelegenheit  Aeusserungen  gethan,  die  nichts  weniger 
als  orthodox  waren")  und  damals  ohne  Zweifel  Anstoss  er- 
regen mussten.  In  seiner  Besprechung  des  Paulus'schen  Werkes 
kommt  nun  folgende  Stelle  vor:  „We  are  not  exclusively  de- 
voted  to  the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  We  respect,  we  venerate 
the  True  Christian;  but  Trinitarians,  Arians  Socinians  are 
alike  indifferent  to  us.  Wie  love  none  of  their  individious 
disinctions,  their  sectarian  and  unbrotherly  names.  They  have 
too  long  distracted  the  world  with  their  vain  und  senseless 
logomachies."  Das  ist  eine  Sprache,  an  der  kein  Einsichtiger 
und  Billigdenkender  Anstoss  nehmen  wird,  damals  aber  war 
man  für  solch  freie  Anschauungen  in  England  noch  nicht  em- 
pfänglich. Besonders  im  Lager  der  Unitarier  erhob  sich  ein 
Sturm  der  Entrüstung  darüber,  dass  ein  Mitglied  der  Gemein- 
schaft (als  solches  galt  Taylor  immerhin  noch)  es  gewagt  hatte, 
sich  öffentlich  in  dieser  Weise  zu  äussern.  Einer  der  tähigsten 
unter  ihren  Geistlichen,  Thomas  Belsham,  der  noch  kurz  zuvor 
„an  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament"  herausgegeben 
hatte,  die  gewiss  nicht  dem  orthodoxen  Standpunkt  entsprach, 
machte  einen  heftigen  Ausfall  gegen  ihn  in  dem  unitarischen 
Hauptorgan,  dem  Monthly  Kepository  (August  1809).  Und 
nun  that  Taylor  einen  Schritt,  den  er  sehr  bald  zu  bereuen 
hatte,  weil  er  sich  dadurch  seinen  Widersachern  gegenüber 
ins  Unrecht  setzte.  Er  veröffentlichte  1810  eine  Broschüre 
unter  dem  Titel  „A  Letter  concerning  the  two  first  chapters 
of  Luke,  addressed  to  an  editor  of  the  Improved  Version". 
Belsham  hatte  nämlich  die  Unechtheit  der  beiden  ersten  Kapitel 
des  Lukasevangeliums  behauptet;  Taylor  versuchte  hier  das 
Gegenteil  zu  beweisen  und  ging  sogar  soweit,  Zacharias  für 
den  Verfasser  zu  erklären,  der  sich  dabei,  wie  er  meinte,  für 
den  Vater  Johannes  des  Täufers  wie  für  den  Vater  Christi 
habe  ausgeben   wollen.     Gewiss  wird   niemand   dem  mutigen 


i)Vgl.  seine  Recension  von  Eichhorns  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament: 
Monthly  Rev.  23,  481  ff. 
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Kämpfer,  der  gegen  engherzige  Orthodoxie  und  geistlosen  Buch- 
stabenglauben in  die  Schranken  tritt,  Lob  und  Anerkennung 
versagen;  aber  so  lag  doch  in  Wahrheit  die  Sache  hier  nicht, 
und  man  würde  sehr  unrecht  thun  diese  Fehde  etwa  dem 
Wolfenbüttler  Fragmentenstreit  zu  vergleichen.  Wenn  Belsham 
kein  Goeze  war,  so  war  Taylor  gewiss  auch  kein  Lessing. 
Leider  hat  er  hier  wieder  seinen  Geist  und  seine  Gelehrsam- 
keit missbraueht:  seine  ganze  Beweisführung  ist  auf  sophis- 
tischen Scheingrtinden  aufgebaut,  die  hier  näher  zu  beleuchten 
sich  nicht  verlohnt.  Der  Ausgang  konnte  denn  auch  nicht 
zweifelhaft  sein :  keine  Stimme  erhob  sich  zu  Taylors  Gunsten. 
Viele  Leute,  sagt  sein  Biograph  nicht  ohne  einen  Anflug  von 
Ironie,  übergaben  die  Schrift  ungelesen  dem  Feuer,  zu  dem 
sie  wohl  am  liebsten  auch  den  Verfasser  verdammt  haben 
würden,  M'enn  sie  es  gekonnt  hätten.  Thatsache  ist  es,  dass 
die  Publikation  der  Schrift  Taylor  sehr  viele  Sympathien  ent- 
fremdete. 

Dazu  kam  noch  ein  anderes.  Seitdem  Taylor  sich  dem 
Berufe  eines  Schriftstellers  gewidmet  hatte,  musste  er  notge- 
drungen seine  kaufmännischen  Geschäfte  vernachlässigen.  Es 
kostete  ihm  schliesslich  nicht  viel  Mühe  seinen  Vater  zur  Auf- 
gabe des  Geschäfts,  das  ohnehin  in  Folge  der  kriegerischen 
Zeitläufe  wenig  einträglich  sich  gestaltete,  zu  überreden  und 
ihn  zu  veranlassen  sein  Kapital  anderweitig  anzulegen.  Dies 
führte  zu  beträchtlichen  Verlusten;  ein  besonders  schwerer 
Schlag  traf  die  Familie  im  Jahre  1811  und  nötigte  sie  das 
stattliche  Haus,  das  sie  bisher  bewohnt  hatten  und  das  so  lange 
der  Mittelpunkt  heiterer  Geselligkeit  gewesen  war,  zu  verlassen 
und  eine  bescheidene  Wohnung  zu  beziehen.  Eine  ganze  An- 
zahl ihrer  Freunde  zog  sich  nun  von  ihnen  zurück,  indem  sie 
die  ketzerischen  Gesinnungen  Taylors  zum  willkommenen  Vor- 
wand nahmen;  eine  kleinere  Zahl  bewährte  allerdings  auch 
jetzt  ihre  Treue,  darunter  Sayers  und  Southey.  Indessen  kann 
man  es  wohl  verstehen,  dass  Taylors  Lebensweg  von  jetzt  an 
abwärts  führt.  Wohl  hat  er  noch  vielerlei  geschrieben,  aber 
gar  manches  von  dem,  was  in  die  zweite  Hälfte  seines  Lebens 
fällt,  lässt  die  Frische  und  Originalität  vermissen,  die  ihm 
früher  eigen  gewesen;  und  übt  demzufolge  nicht  mehr  dieselbe 
Wirkung  wie   früher.     Viel  mag   auch   daran  liegen,   dass  er 
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nun,  wo  er  die  Schriftstellerei  nur  zum  Vergnügen,  sondern 
zum  Zwecke  des  Lebensunterhalts  betreiben  musste,  sich  nicht 
immer  die  nötige  Zeit  nahm  und  daher  oft  nicht  so  sorgtältig 
arbeitete  wie  früher.  Häufig  hört  man  ihn  jetzt  in  seinen 
Briefen  über  körperliche  Leiden  und  Unlust  zu  geistiger  Arbeit 
klagen. 

Wir  hatten  Taylors  Uebersetzungen  bis  zum  Erscheinen 
der  Iphigenie  verfolgt  und  ihn  dabei  auf  der  Höhe  seiner 
Thätigkeit  gesehen.  Was  danach  kommt,  ist  an  Wichtigkeit 
den  früheren  Leistungen  nicht  zu  vergleichen.  Zunächst  wäre 
hier  die  Uebersetzung  von  Wielands  Göttergesprächen  zu  nennen 
(Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  originally  written  in  Germany  by 
C.  M.  Wieland  1795).  In  der  Vorrede  wird  betont,  wie  Wieland 
zwischen  den  reaktionären  und  revolutionären  Parteien  eine 
vernünftige  Mittelstellung  einnimmt.  Das  Bändchen  enthält  der 
Reihe  nach  das  9.,  13.,  10.  und  11.  Gespräch,  die  sich  alle  auf 
die  französische  Revolution  beziehen.  Als  Taylor  ein  Menschen- 
alter später  in  dem  „Historie  Survey"  Wieland  behandelte, 
schien  ihm  diese  Dialoge  nicht  mehr  zeitgemäss,  und  er  fügte 
dafür  fünf  andere  ein  (Nr.  1,  3,  5,  (5,  8).  Seine  Uebersetzung  ist 
im  Ganzen  gut  und  sinngemäss  zu  nennen.  Allerdings  kommen 
kleinere  Irrtümer  vor:  charakteristische  Ephiteta  werden  öfters 
garnicht  oder  ungenau  übertragen.  Von  noch  höherem  Interesse 
sind  aber  für  uns  die  beiden  Nachahmungen  der  Göttergespräche, 
die  Taylor  verfasst  hat  und  die  im  2.  (1796)  und  5.  Bande  (1798) 
des  Monthly  Magazine  abgedruckt  sind.  An  dem  ersten  Ge- 
spräche nehmen  Teil:  Jupiter,  Apollo  und  Numa,  später  Lelio 
Socini,  der,  wie  man  annehmen  darf,  im  Namen  des  Verfassers 
redet.  Die  Tendenz  ist  anscheinend  die  Anpreissung  der 
unitarischen  Lehre,  die  allerdings  sehr  weitherzig  aufgefasst 
wird.  Socini  verteitigt  das  Christentum  gegen  die  alten  Götter 
und  äussert  dabei  Ansichten,  die  sich  im  Munde  eines  Refor- 
mators seltsam  genug  ausnehmen.  So  will  er  z.  B.  die  Heiligen- 
bilder nicht  aus  den  Kirchen  entfernen,  weil  das  Volk  durch 
sie  an  Beispiele  von  Opfermut  und  Selbstverleugnung  erinnert 
wird,  Tugenden,  die  in  stürmischen  Zeiten  dem  Staatswohle 
zu  Gute  kommen.  Man  bemerkt  hier  schon  im  Keime  eine 
von  Taylors  Lieblingsideen  von  den  schädlichen  Folgen  der 
Reformation,  welche  er  späterhin  weiter  ausführte  (vgl.  Monthly 
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Magazine,  Bd.  26;  Hist.  Surv.  I,  187).  Es  scheint,  als  habe  er 
schon  damals  mit  dem  Protestantismus  innerlich  gebrochen 
und  als  rühme  er  die  katholische  Kirche,  der  er  sicherlich  fern 
stand,  aus  Opposition  gegen  die  in  seiner  Heimat  herrschenden 
Zustände.  —  Das  zweite  Gespräch  ist  ein  Dialog  zwischen 
Karl  I.  und  Ludwig  XVI.  Im  Wesentlichen  fuhrt  der  Erstere 
das  Wort;  er  hält  seinem  Schicksalsgenossen  einen  langen  Vor- 
trag über  die  Politik,  die  er  hätte  befolgen  müssen,  wenn  er 
sich  in  seiner  Stellung  behaupten  wollte.  Auch  er  drückt  sich 
nicht  so  aus,  wie  man  es  nach  seinem  historischen  Charakter 
erwarten  sollte:  er  spricht  viel  mehr  im  Tone  eines  kon- 
stitutionellen Königs  als  in  dem  eines  nach  absoluter  Gewalt 
strebenden  Monarchen.  Vielleicht  ist  in  diesem  Falle  nicht  so- 
wohl Wieland  als  Fenelon  das  Vorbild  gewesen,  der  in  seinen 
Dialogues  des  morts  oft  genug  eine  Art  kritische  Geschichte 
bietet,  um  daraus  am  Schluss  eine  Moral  zu  ziehen  (vgl.  J.  Rentsch, 
das  Totengespräch  in  der  Literatur,  p.  32;  Plauen  1895).  Wie 
dem  auch  sein  mag,  so  viel  steht  fest,  dass  diese  Nachahmungen 
sich  mit  dem  Original  nicht  im  Entferntesten  messen  können 
nirgendwo  bemerkt  man  die  Grazie  des  Stils,  den  schalkhaften 
Humor,  die  feine  Satire,  die  dem  deutschen  Dichter  im  be- 
sonderen Masse  eigen  sind. 

Die  Wielandübersetzung  Taylors  fand,  wie  es  scheint,  nicht 
annähernd  den  gleichen  Beifall  wie  seine  früheren  Leistungen. 
Es  muss  dies  um  so  mehr  Wunder  nehmen,  als  genau  um  die- 
selbe Zeit  andere  Werke  des  „deutschen  Lueiau"  übertragen 
wurden,  woraus  man  auf  dessen  besondere  Beliebtheit  schliessen 
möchte.  So  erschien  in  einer  Sammlung  u.  d.  T.  Varieties  of 
Literature  (London  1795)  eine  weitere  Uebersetzung  von  vier 
Göttergesprächen.  Das  noch  wenig  beachtete  Werk  bringt 
ausserdem  eine  Reihe  von  Aufsätzen  Wielands,  ferner  kürzere 
Prosastücke  von  Schiller  und  Bahrdt,  sowie  Erzählungen  von 
Meissner  u.  a.  m.  Im  folgenden  Jahre  wurden  „Select  Fairy 
Tales;  frora  the  German  of  Wieland"  veröffentlicht,  die  im 
British  Clütic  (9,  559)  sehr  gelobt  werden,  jetzt  aber  wie  viele 
Bücher  dieser  Art  verschollen  sind.  Ausserdem  sind  hier  zu 
vermerken:  „the  Sympathy  of  Souls  by  Mr.  Wieland,  attempted 
from  the  French  and  revised  after  the  original  German"  (von 
einem  Deutschen  namens  Winzer,  London  1795),  ferner  die  1796 
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erschienene  anonyme  Uebersetzung-  des  Peregrinus  Proteus. 
Eine  verkürzte  Bearbeitung  desselben  Werkes  von  J.  B.  Elrington 
kam  1804  heraus.  Die  beste  Leitung  ist  anerkanntermassen 
die  Oberonübersetzung  von  Sotheby  (1798).  Eine  Erklärung 
für  den  Misserfolg  Taylors  0  Hesse  sieh  wohl  in  dem  Umstände 
finden,  dass  gerade  im  letzten  Deeennium  des  18.  Jahrhunderts 
Uebersetzungen  aus  dem  Deutschen  in  solchen  Massen  auftraten 
wie  nie  zuvor.  Leider  wurde  dann  von  der  Fülle  des  Mittel- 
massigen  und  geradezu  Schlechten  das  Gute  tiberwuchert  und 
blieb  unbeachtet.  Wie  deutlich  man  übrigens  damals  in  Eng- 
land die  weltbeherrschende  Stellung  der  deutschen  Literatur 
empfand,  lehrt  eine  interessante  Stelle  im  Monthly  Magazine 
vom  Jahre  1799  (Bd.  8,  p.  991).  Dort  heisst  es:  „Die  Be- 
geisterung für  deutsche  Literatur  ist  nicht  auf  England  allein 
beschränkt,  sondern  herrscht  ebenso  sehr,  wenn  nicht  noch 
mehr  in  Frankreich,  wo  die  Uebersetzungen  von  Wielands, 
Lafontaines,  Kotzebues  und  Schillers  Werken  mit  wahrer  Gier 
gelesen  werden.  Sogar  die  Werke  des  abstrusen  (!)  Professor 
Kant  haben  einen  Uebersetzer  gefunden  und  werden  viel  mehr 
studiert  als  in  unserem  Vaterlande.  Die  Holländer  besitzen 
eine  ausgezeichnete  metrische  Uebersetzung  des  Klopstock'schen 
Messias,  sowie  eine  lateinische  und  holländische  Version  von 
Kants  metaphysischen  Werken,  scheinen  aber  der  Einfülirung 
dramatischer  Werke  aus  Deutschland  abgeneigt  zu  sein.  Sogar 
Spanien,  das  noch  vor  kurzem  den  Fortschritten  der  Kultur 
in  England,  Frankreich  und  Deutschland  unthätig  zusah,  hat 
innerhalb  der  letzten  zwei  Jahre  den  Erzeugnissen  der  deutschen 
Muse  eine  günstige  Aufnahme  bereitet,  indem  Wielands  Don 
Silvio  von  Eosalva,  Schillers  Don  Carlos  und  Grosses  Genius 
neuerdings  in  spanischer  Sprache  erschienen  sind.  In  Kussland 
liest  man  alle  deutschen  Klassiker  und  Zeitschriften  im  Original ; 
man  findet  sie  in  den  Bibliotheken  fast  aller  wohlhabenden 
und  gebildeten  Leute.  Bei  Hofe  werden  keine  anderen  Sprachen 
als  Deutsch  und  Englisch  gesprochen." 

Was  England   selbst   angeht,   so  genügt   es  aus   der  Flut 


1)  Uebrigens  findet  sich  von  seiner  Hand  eine  Uebersetzung  des 
Dialogs  zwischen  Brutus  und  Charlotte  Corday  noch  1820  im  Monthly 
Magazine  (vol.  49,  211). 
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von  Uebersetzungen  zwischen  1790  und  1800  wenigstens  einige 
markante  Erscheinungen  hervorzuheben.  Es  folgen  sich  der 
Zeit  nach:  1792  die  Räuber,  1794  Emilia  Galotti,  1795  Cabale 
und  Liebe,  1796  Fiesco,  1798  Don  Carlos,  Stella,  Clavigo, 
1799  Götz  von  Berlichingen,  1800  Herders  Ideen  zu  Philosophie 
der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.  Daneben  her  geht  der  Import 
der  deutschen  Geister-,  Räuber-  und  Ritterromane,  und  auf  der 
Londoner  Bühne  erringt  Kotzebue')  unerhörte  Erfolge.  Diese 
Flut  verlief  sich  ebenso  schnell  wie  sie  gekommen  war.  Im 
ersten  Decennium  unseres  Jahrhunderts  ist  vom  deutschen  Ein- 
fluss  so  gut  wie  nichts  zu  spüren;  erst  vom  Erscheinen  des 
bekannten  Buches  der  Madame  de  Stael  (1813)  datiert  ein 
Wiederaufleben  des  Interesses  für  deutsche  Literatur.  Es  be- 
greift sich,  dass  Taylor  die  Lust  verlor  sich  unter  diesen  Ver- 
hältnissen als  Uebersetzer  weiter  zu  bethätigen.  Wohl  aber 
fuhr  er  fort  sich  kritisch  mit  den  literarischen  Erscheinungen 
zu  befassen.  So  hat  er  die  oben  aufgeführten  Uebersetzungen 
fast  alle  in  den  Spalten  der  Monthly  Review  besprochen, 
ausserdem  aber  ganz  besonders  ausführlich  die  gesammelten 
Werke  Wielands,  der  ihm  seiner  ganzen  Geistesrichtung  nach 
am  meisten  sympathiscii  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint.  Ein  be- 
sonderes Verdienst  erwarb  er  sich  dadurch,  dass  er  Werke,  die 
eben  erst  in  Deutschland  erschienen  waren,  durch  eingehende 
Recensionen  seinen  Landsleuten  nahe  brachte.  Dazu  gehören 
u.  a.  Herders  zerstreute  Blätter  und  Briefe  zur  Beförderung 
der  Humanität,  Goethes  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  Stolbergs 
Reise  in  Deutschland,  der  Schweiz  und  Italien,  Matthissons 
Briefe  u.  a.  m. 

Neben  dem,  was  Taylor  in  diesen  Jahren  als  Kritiker 
leistete,  will  seine  Thätigkeit  auf  anderen  Gebieten  wenig  be- 
sagen. Wir  haben  vorher  gesehen,  wie  er  1798  mit  Southey 
in  Berührung  kam,  und  wie  sich  daraus  eine  Jahre  lang 
dauernde  Korrespondenz  entwickelte,  die  in  die  Ansichten, 
Pläne  und  Arbeiten  der  beiden  Freunde  einen  lehrreichen 
Einblick  gewährt.  Taylor  hatte  es  sich  natürlich  alsbald  an- 
gelegen sein  lassen  Southey,  dem  die  deutsehe  Literatur  schon 


')  Ueber  diese  vgl.  Balisen,  Kotzebue  u.  Sheridan  (Herrigs  Arcb.  81, 
353  ff.). 
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nicht  mehr  fremd  war,')  tiefer  in  dieselbe  einzuführen.  Die 
englischen  Eklogen,  die  South ey  gerade  in  dieser  Zeit  dichtete, 
waren  durch  Vossens  Beispiel  wenigstens  angeregt,  dessen 
Idylle  „der  Teufel  im  Bann"  Taylor  soeben  im  7.  Bande  des 
Monthly  Magazine  übersetzt  hatte.  Nun  schreibt  ihm  Taylor 
am  26.  September  1798:  „I  wonder  some  one  of  our  poets  does 
not  undertake  what  the  French  and  Germans  so  long  supported 
in  great  popularity  —  an  Almanack  of  the  Muses  —  an  annual 
Anthology  of  minor  poems  —  too  unimportant  to  subsist  apart, 
and  too  neat  to  be  sacrificed  with  the  ephemeral  victims  of 
oblivion.  Schiller  is  the  editor  of  one,  and  Voss  of  another 
such  poetical  calendar  in  Germany;  their  names  operate  as  a 
pledge  that  no  sheer  trash  shall  be  admitted".  (Mem.  I,  228.) 
Southey  ist  gleich  bereit  auf  die  Idee  eines  Musenalmanachs 
einzugehen  (ibid.  p.  239);  er  selbst  hat  etwa  ein  halbes  Hundert 
kleinere  Gedichte  liegen,  die  er  nicht  untergehen  lassen  möchte, 
auch  an  Mitarbeitern  fehlt  es  ihm  nicht.  Nach  längerer  Ver- 
zögerung erschien  dann  im  Herbst  1799  der  erste  Band  der 
„Annual  Anthology"  in  Bristol  bei  Joseph  Cottle,  Southey s 
getreuem  Freunde  und  Verleger.  Die  Mitarbeiter  ausser  Southey 
waren:  Charles  Lloyd,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Humphrey  Davy  (der  be- 
rühmte Chemiker),  Grosvenor  Bedford,  Amelia  Opie  und  die 
Brüder  Amos  und  Joseph  Cottle.  Taylor  steuerte  folgende 
Gedichte  bei:  2)  1.  die  früher  erwähnte  Ode  an  den  See  von 
Keswick,  2.  To  the  Burnie  Bee,  3.  Dirge  to  him  who  shall 
deserve  it  (später  im  Hist.  Surv.  auf  Körner  angewendet),  4.  Ode 
to  the  ßainbow,  5.  Lines  written  in  the  16*''  and  parodied  in 
the  18*^  Century,  6.  The  Seas.  Von  allen  diesen  Gedichten 
möchte  man  nur  dem  ersten  poetischen  Wert  zugestehen:  die 
Stimmung,  welche  die  Landschaft  in  seiner  Seele  erzeugt  hat, 
ist  glücklich  und  anmutig  wiedergegeben.  Die  übrigen  da- 
gegen sind  lediglich  Kunstübungen  eines  gebildeten  Dilettanten, 
Produkte,  wie  sie  das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert  zu  Dutzenden 
aufzuweisen  hat.     Taylor  besass  eben  mehr  Bildung  als  künst- 


■  ^)  Vgl.  Mem.  I,  280.  Er  wünschte  vor  allen  Dingen  Klopstoek  und 
Bodmers  Noachide  zu  lesen;  diese  wurde  ihm  durch  Taylor  zugänglich 
gemacht, 

^)  Sie  sind  teils  mit  ßyalto  (Anagramm,  seines  Namens),  teils  mit  R.  0. 
unterzeichnet. 
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lerisclie  Persönlichkeit,  mehr  Anempfindungsfähigkeit  als  ori- 
ginale Schöpferkraft.  Wertvoller  und  literarisch  bedeutsamer 
ist  der  Beitrag,  den  er  zum  zweiten  Bande  der  Anthologie  (1800) 
geliefert  hat:  „The  Show,  an  English  Eclogue".  Hier  können 
wir  wieder  deutlich  den  Einfluss  von  Vossens  Idyllen  kon- 
statieren; vielleicht  spielt  auch  „Hermann  und  Dorothea"  mit 
herein.  Zu  einem  ländlichen  Geschwisterpaar  tritt  ein  Hausierer 
und  bietet  ihnen  Bilder,  welche  Scenen  aus  der  französischen 
Revolution  darstellen,  Paris,  Versailles,  die  Bastille  etc.,  zum 
Kaufe  an.  Bei  allen  Beteiligten  —  und  wir  dürfen  annehmen, 
dass  sie  damit  die  Gesinnung  des  Dichters  aussprechen  — 
herrscht  eine  entschiedene  Abneigung  gegen  die  Zustände  in 
Frankreich.    Der  Landmann  äussert  zum  Schluss: 

„Happy  who  dwells  in  the  village  afar  from  the  mischief  of  factions, 
Hears  of  the  war  bnt  on  clubnights  over  bis  pipe  at  the  ale-hoiise, 
Safe  in  bis  thatched  snug  bome  grows  old  witb  the  elms  of  bis  planting, 
Rears  by  bis  honest  toil  a  healtby  and  innocent  offspring 
And  in  bis  own  cbuvcbyard  deposes  tbe  bones  of  bis  old  age." 

Diese  ziemlich  mittelmässigen  Hexameter ')  mögen  zugleich  als 
eine  Probe  für  Taylors  Versifikation  dienen.  Er  hatte  für  diese 
Versform  schon  früher  eine  grosse  Vorliebe  gezeigt.  Hier  hat 
bei  ihm  also  das  deutsche  Vorbild  nicht  blos  auf  den  Inhalt, 
sondern  auch  auf  die  Form  massgebend  eingewirkt.  Sein  erster 
Versuch  in  dieser  Richtung  war  schon  ein  paar  Jahre  früher 
gemacht  worden:  im  ersten  Bande  des  „Monthly  Magazine" 
(1796)  finden  wir  einen  Beitrag  von  ihm  unter  dem  Titel 
„English  Hexameters  exemplified"  (wiederholt  im  Hist.  Surv. 
II,  237).  Es  ist  dies  eine  Stelle  aus  dem  ossianischen  Gedicht 
„Carthon":  Taylor  nennt  es  eine  „transversion",  d.  h.  er  hatte 
im  allgemeinen  nur  die  Worte  von  Macpherson  umzustellen  ge- 
habt, um  Hexameter  herauszubringen.  Die  ersten  Verse  lauten 
folgendermassen : 

„Tbou,  wbo  roll'st  in  tbe  firmament,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  Fatbers, 
Wbence  is  thy  girdle  of  glory,  0  Sun!    and  tby  ligbt  everlasting? 
Fortb  tbou  comest  in  thy  awful  beauty;  tbe  stars  at  tby  rising 
Haste  to  tbeir  azure  pavilions;   tbe  moon  sinks  pale  in  tbe  waters; 
Bat  tbou  movest  alone;  who  dareth  to  wander  beside  tbee? 

(Mem.  I,  159). 

')  Vgl.  hierzu  J.  Schipper,  Engl.  Metrik  II,  439—448. 
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Diese  Verse  sind  um  einiges  besser  als  die  vorher  citierten, 
wenn  auch  keineswegs  vollkommen,  ferner  aber  dadurch  inte- 
ressant, dass  sie  eine  Polemik  mit  Böttiger,  dem  Herausgeber 
des  „Teutschen  Merkurs",  der  im  Oktober  1796  an  diesen 
Hexametern  eine  keineswegs  strenge  Kritik  geübt  hatte,  her- 
vorriefen. Er  hatte  (a.  a.  0.,  10.  Stück,  S.  121)  seine  Bedenken 
wegen  Anwendung  des  Versmasses  im  Englischen  geäussert, 
das  „durch  ein  zahllose  Menge  einsylbiger  Wörter  einem  Sand- 
haufen ohne  Kalk  und  Bindemittel  gleicht",  übrigens  zum 
Schluss  bemerkt:  „Man  darf  durchaus  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  die 
Britten  nicht  ebenso  gute  Hexameterschmiede  als  kritische 
Philosophen  werden  können."  Eine  Erwiderung  aus  Taylors 
Feder  findet  sich  im  Maiheft  des  Monthly  Magazine  vom 
Jahre  1797.  Er  giebt  zu,  dass  das  Englische  „on  account  of 
its  extreme  disconnection"  für  Hexameter  sich  weniger  eigne 
als  das  Deutsche,  macht  dann  aber  Reformvorschläge,  die  auch 
nicht  unbedenklich  sind.  So  will  er  eine  alte  Schreibung  der 
Genetivendung  (-is)  wieder  einführen,  so  dass  es  etwa  in  einem 
Verse  von  Pope  heissen  würde:  „by  young  Telemachusis  bloo- 
ming  years".  Dies  ist  zwecklos,  da  das  s  des  Genetivs  ohnehin 
oft  Silbenwert  hat.  Zweitens  wünscht  er  die  Anwendung  mehr- 
silbiger Komparative  (also  nicht  bloss  lovelier,  happier,  politer, 
sondern  auch  hiddener,  beauteouser,  hateder!).  Er  meint: 
„These  long-toed  words  increase  the  facility  of  interweaving 
the  feet  of  an  hexameter  amazingly".  Wir  wissen,  dass  sein 
Vorgehen  insofern  von  Einfluss  war,  als  South ey  in  seinem  mit 
Coleridge  ')  zusammen  verfassten  Mohamedfragment,  sowie  noch 
später  in  seiner  „Vision  of  Judgment"  (1820)  Hexameter  an- 
gewandt hat.  In  der  Vorrede  zu  letzterem  gesteht  er  durch 
Taylors  Beispiel  zu  der  Wahl  des  Versmasses  bestimmt  worden 
zu  sein.  Taylor  ist  übrigens  wiederholt  auf  den  Gegenstand 
zurückgekommen,  so  in  einer  Korrespondenz  mit  Southey  (Mem. 
I,  305  u.  ö.),  wo  es  ausser  den  oben  genannten  noch  zwei  Ge- 
setze für  den  Vers  aufstellt,  die  man  eher  wird  billigen  können. 
Er  will,  dass  die  Zeile  nicht  in  zwei  gleiche  Hälften  zerfallen 


^)  Coleridge  dachte  auch  an  eine  Uebersetzung  von  Vossens  Idyllen 
nebst  einer  Abhandlung  über  das  Versmass  (Letters  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
1895,  vol.  I,  398). 
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soll  und  meint,  dass  die  passendste  Stelle  für  die  Cäsur  nach 
dem  fünften  Halbfuss  sei.  Weitere  Bemerkungen  Taylors  finden 
sieh  in  der  Monthly  Review  27,  494  ff.  und  im  10.  Bande  des 
Monthly  Magazine  an  verschiedenen  Stellen.  Eine  Probe  seiner 
Verskunst  gab  er  dort  durch  die  Uebersetzung  eines  Abschnittes 
aus  dem  dritten  Buche  des  Messias  (wiederholt  im  Hist.  Surv. 
I,  273,  wo  auch  noch  andere  Stellen  übersetzt  sind).  Hier  ist 
es  ihm  besser  gelungen  mit  dem  Metrum  zurecht  zu  kommen. 
Störend  ist  es  nur  bei  ihm,  wenn  im  letzten  Versfuss  ein 
schwächer  betontes  Adjektiv  vor  dem  dazu  gehörenden,  logisch 
höher  betonten  Substantiv  in  der  Hebung  steht,  also  Fälle  wie 
bright  orb,  deep  seats,  hoarse  harps,  aber  auch  against  God, 
hell's  vaults.  Feinfühlige  Dichter  (z.  B.  Longfellow  in  „Evan- 
geline")  haben  solche  Versfüsse  an  dieser  exponierten  Stelle 
durchaus  vermieden. 

Im  Frühjahr  1802  benutzte  Taylor  die  ruhige  Zeit,  die 
nach  dem  Frieden  von  Amiens  eingetreten  war,  zu  einer  Reise 
nach  Paris.  Hier  verkehrte  er  mit  Männern  wie  Paine  und 
Holcroft,  der  erstere,  dessen  Verdienste  erst  in  unseren  Tagen 
recht  erkannt  worden  sind,  als  Vorkämpfer  politischer  und 
religiöser  Freiheit  ebenso  berühmt  wie  viel  angefeindet,  der 
zweite  bekannt  weniger  durch  sein  öffentliches  Wirken  als 
durch  seine  Thätigkeit  als  Schriftsteller  und  Uebersetzer  aus 
dem  Deutschen  und  Französischen.  Von  Paris  aus  besuchte 
er  Lafayette  auf  dessen  Landgut  Lagrange,  wo  er  mit  der 
Romandichterin  Madame  d'Arblay  zusammentraf.  Ueber  die 
Zustände  in  Frankreich  urteilte  er  jetzt  ebenso  kühl,  wie  er 
zwölf  Jahre  früher  enthusiastisch  gewesen  war,  und  diese 
Stimmung  spiegelt  sieh  ja  schon  in  seiner  oben  genannten 
Idylle  wieder.  Die  Reise  muss  bei  ihm  das  niemals  schlummernde 
politische  Interesse  neu  angeregt  haben;  wir  sehen,  wie  er  bald 
nach  seiner  Rückkehr  sich  bereit  finden  lässt  die  Leitung  eines 
Wochenblattes  zu  übernehmen,  welches  die  Sache  der  Whig- 
partei in  der  Grafschaft  Norfolk  vertreten  sollte.  Die  An- 
kündigung der  „Iris"  (or  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Weekly  Ad- 
vertiser,  wie  der  Titel  des  Blattes  lautete)  vom  5.  Februar  1803 
enthält  ein  zu  charakteristisches  Beispiel  Taylorscher  Prosa, 
als  dass  sie  hier  übergangen  werden  könnte:  «Iris,  according 
to  the  allegories  of  ancient  mythology,   sprung  from  Curiosity, 
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or  Thaumas  and  was  the  inessenger  of  Juno,  the  goddess  of 
empires;  on  swift  wings  she  brought  and  bore  every  variety 
of  intelligenee  in  pleasant  words.  Her  errands  were  motley 
and  conspicuous  as  the  colors  of  her  rainbow:  she  sometimes 
instructed  the  slumbering  monareh,  sometimes  brought  perfume 
to  the  toilet  of  her  protectress,  and  sometimes  indicated  for 
the  deeeased  the  path  to  Hades.  Her  robes  were  blue  and 
white;  the  rival  of  Mercury,  the  teaser  of  Chronos,  she  is  every 
way  fitted  for  our  patroness".  Mit  Bezug  auf  den  Inhalt  der 
Zeitung  wurde  u,  a.  bemerkt:  „Poetry  is  eheap  stuffing;  during 
a  lack  of  materials  we  shall  willingly  mingle  in  ^  our  inkstand 
the  waters  of  Helieon".  Dieser  Vorsatz  ist  denn  auch  aus- 
geführt worden:  Taylor  Hess  in  den  Spalten  der  Tris  einige 
seiner  früheren  Gedichte,  sowie  solche  aus  seinem  Freundes- 
kreise wieder  abdrucken  (Southey  lieferte  mehrfach  Beiträge). 
Unter  den  neu  erscheinenden  ist  vielleicht  das  wichtigste 
„Hudibras  modernized",  eine  Satire  auf  die  engherzige  Polemik 
religiöser  Sekten.  Die  Nummer  vom  2.  April  1803  entliält  einen 
Nekrolog  auf  den  kurz  zuvor  verstorbenen  Dichter  des  Messias. 
Es  werden  hier  vor  allem  seine  Oden  gepriesen,  von  denen  die 
eine  (über  seine  Genesung  1754)  in  Uebersetzung  mitgeteilt 
wird.  Die  Kritik  über  den  Messias  lautet  etwas  strenger,  am 
Schluss  heisst  es:  „One  reads  bis  poem,  like  a  sermon,  as  a 
Christian  duty".  Man  mag  sich  mit  Recht  wundern,  einen 
Aufsatz  von  solchem  Inhalt  in  einem  englischen  Provinzblatt 
zu  finden.  Es  ist  dies  nur  ein  Beweis  dafür,  dass  Taylor  die 
Bildung  und  den  Geschmack  des  Publikums,  für  das  er  arbeitete, 
nicht  richtig  zu  beurteilen  wusste.  Schon  sein  Stil  war  für 
diese  Klasse  von  Lesern  ungeniessbar.  Mit  Recht  konnte  ihm 
daher  Southey  schreiben  (Mem.  I,  453):  „How  are  piain  Norfolk 
farmers  —  and  such  will  read  the  „Iris"  —  to  understand 
words  which  they  never  heard  before,  and  which  are  so  foreign 
as  not  to  be  even  in  Johnson 's  farrago  of  a  dictionary?  Und 
dann  folgen  weiterhin  die  schönen  und  treffenden  Worte:  „Ours 
is  a  noble  language,  a  beautiful  language.  I  can  tolerate  a 
Germanism  for  family  sake;  but  he  who  uses  a  Latin  or  a 
French  phrase  where  a  pure  old  English  word  does  as  well, 
ought  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered  for  high  treason  against 
bis  mother-tongue".    So  durfte  freilich  der  Mann  sprechen,  der 
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der  englischen  Nation  ein  so  treflfliches  Prosawerk  geschenkt 
hat  wie  das  Leben  Nelsons.  Was  das  Zeitungsunternehmen 
Taylors  angeht,  so  konnte  der  Ausgang  nicht  zweifelhaft  sein: 
die  letzte  Nummer  der  Iris  erschien  bereits  am  29.  Januar  1804. 
Damit  war  Taylor  von  einer  Verpflichtung  befreit,  die  ihm  doch 
auf  die  Dauer  drückend  geworden  war. 

Oft  wurde  er  von  seinen  Freunden  gedrängt,  sich  eine 
grosse  zusammenhängende  Aufgabe  zu  stellen,  etwa  ein  histo- 
risches Werk,  das  seine  ungeteilte  Arbeitskraft  in  Anspruch 
nehmen  sollte.')  Aber  dahin  ging  seine  Neigung  nicht;  erzog 
es  vor,  seine  Kräfte  in  unzähligen  Kritiken,  kleinen  Abhand- 
lungen, Notizen  u.  dgl.  zu  zersplittern;  höchstens  dachte  er 
daran  seine  in  den  Zeitschriften  zerstreuten  Aufsätze  zu  einem 
Ganzen  zu  sammeln.  Dabei  war  er  immer  bereit  anderen  auf 
literarischem  Gebiete  Hilfe  zu  leisten;  so  z.  B.  seinem  Lands- 
mann Henry  Bolingbroke,  dessen  „Voyage  to  the  Demerara" 
er  1807  mit  einer  Einleitung  versehen  herausgab.  Diese  Ein- 
leitung ist  darum  bemerkenswert,  weil  er  es  hier  unternahm 
die  Sklaverei  in  den  englischen  Kolonien  zu  verteidigen,'^)  auf 
deren  Abschaffung  damals  gerade  mit  Entschiedenheit  hin- 
gearbeitet wurde.  Natürlich  erregte  er,  wie  schon  oft,  all- 
gemeinen entrüsteten  Widerspruch  bei  den  englischen  Philan- 
thropen (vgl.  Southeys  Bemerkungen,  Mem.  H,  267.  und  dessen 
Brief  an  John  May  in  Warters  Selections  from  the  Letters  of 
Bob.  Southey  H,  130).  Diese  wohlwollenden,  aber  kurzsichtigen 
Leute  übersahen  indessen,  dass  Taylor  die  Sklaverei  als  eine 
notwendige  Durchgangsstufe  der  ökonomischen  Entwicklung 
bezeichnet  hatte,  deren  plötzliche  Aufhebung  die  grössten 
Schwierigkeiten  im  Gefolge  haben  würde,  wie  das  ja  spätere 
Ereignisse  gezeigt  haben. 

Von  grösseren  Publikationen  Taylors  fallen  in  diese  Jahre 
die  Herausgabe  der  „Tales  of  Yore"  (1810)  und  der  „Engiish 
Synonyms"  (1813).  Die  ersteren  sind  nichts  weiter  als  eine 
Sammlung  und  Bearbeitung  von  Erzählungen  aus  verschiedenen 
Quellen.     Natürlich  liegen  ihnen  wieder  vielfach  deutsche  Ori- 


>)  Southey  dachte  für  ihn  an  ehie  Geschichte  der  Hansestädte  und 
erbot  sich  ihm  die  Literatur  dazu  zu  verschaffen  (Mem.  II,  371). 

^)  Carlyle  hat  in  seiner  „Ilias  Americaua  in  nuce"  gelegentlich  ähnliche 
Ideen  verfochten. 
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ginale  zu  Grunde;  so  erscheiot  Wielands  Danischmend  bearbeitet 
als  „the  Religion  of  Psammis",  ferner  Kox-Kox  und  Kikequetzel, 
Alxingers  Bliomberis  und  kleinere  Novellen  von  Meissner.  Andrer- 
seits hat  er  des  Grafen  Tressan  Bibliotheque  universelle  des 
romans  stark  benutzt :  es  stammen  daher  Trystan  und  Essylda, 
Floris  und  Biancaflor,  li  biaus  desconus,  Cleomades  etc.  Quellen 
für  andere  sind  bei  Florian,  Lesage  und  Petit  de  la  Croix  zu 
finden;  dazu  treten  nordische  Stücke:  the  sword  Tyrfing  (ein 
damals  viel  behandelter  Stoff)  und  Earl  Grimur.  Die  Sammlung 
machte  ihren  Weg  wie  viele  andere,  ohne  sonderlich  beachtet 
zu  werden,  zumal  da  sie  anonym  erschien.  Taylors  Freunde, 
so  weit  sie  um  seine  Verfasserschaft  wussten,  waren  darüber 
einig,  dass  von  einem  Manne  von  seiner  Begabung  etwas  Besseres 
und  Originelleres  zu  erwarten  geweseu  wäre. 

Ihre  Wünsche  wurden  wenigstens  teilweise  durch  seine 
nächste  Publikation  befriedigt.  Er  gab  nämlich  im  Jahre  1813 
einen  Beitrag  zur  englischen  Synonymik  heraus  (unter  dem 
Titel  English  Synonyms  discriminated).  Das  Büchlein  war 
lediglich  eine  Zusammenstellung  einzelner  Artikel,  die  nach 
und  nach  im  Athena3um  und  nach  dessen  Eingehen  im  Monthly 
Magazine  erschienen  waren.  Die  Einleitung  enthält  eine  wert- 
volle Uebersicht  über  die  bisherigen  Leistungen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Synonymik.  Dem  Buche  des  Abbe  Girard  (1718)  erteilt 
Taylor  von  allen  das  höchste  Lob.  Es  war  1766  in  England 
von  einem  Dr.  Trusler  bearbeitet  worden,  dessen  Arbeit  Taylor 
zum  Teil  benutzt  hat.  Obwohl  er  sich  von  Willkürlichkeiten 
nicht  ganz  frei  hält  und  sich  einige  gewagte  Etymologieen  zu 
Schulden  kommen  lässt,  muss  doch  seine  Schrift  wegen  des 
darin  entwickelten  Scharfsinns  und  feinen  Sprachgefühls  als 
eine  sehr  tüchtige  Leistuug  bezeichnet  werden,  die  auch  heute 
noch  brauchbar  ist. ')  Leider  erfüllte  sieh  schon  bei  dieser 
Gelegenheit,  was  ihm  sein  Freund  Southey  längst  prophezeit 
hatte:  „You  will  be  a  mine  to  any  literary  poacher  who  has 
just  sense  enough  to  know  what  is  good  aud  put  it  together". 
(Mem.  II,  70:  vgl.  ib.  p.  292,  371  und  Warters  Selections  IV, 
458).    Im  Jahre  1824  kam  ein  umfangreiches  Werk  über  Syno- 

^)  Eine  deutsche  Bearbeitung  von  W.  Zimmermann  erschien  1 85 1  zu 
Leipzig. 
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nymik  heraus,  verfasst  von  George  Crahb,  der  einst  Taylors 
Sehulgenosse  in  Palgrave  gewesen  war.  Dieser  hatte  Taylors 
Buch  aufs  Ungenierteste  ausgeschrieben,  ohne  es  ihm  im  übrigen 
gleich  zu  thun.  Der  Sachverhalt  ist  dargestellt  und  Crabbs 
Verhalten  gerUgt  in  der  Quarterly  Review  vom  Jahre  1827 
(Band  35,  481;  vergl.  auch  Mem.  II,  432  ff.). 

War  Taylors  Büchlein  über  Synonymik  in  vielen  Stücken 
eine  Rekapitulation  früherer  Arbeiten  gewesen,  so  ergab  sich 
für  ihn  bald  die  Gelegenheit  zu  einer  neuen  selbständigen 
Leistung.  Im  August  1817  war  sein  Freund  Sayers  gestorben, 
und  es  lag  nahe,  dass  Taylor,  den  er  zum  Testamentsexekutor 
bestimmt  hatte,  mit  der  Herausgabe  seiner  Schriften  und  mit 
der  Abfassung  des  Nekrologs  betraut  wurde.  Diese  letztere 
Aufgabe  war  weder  leicht  noch  dankbar.  Sayers'  religiöse 
und  politische  Ansichten  hatten  sich  im  Laufe  der  Zeit,  wohl 
unter  dem  Einfluss  seiner  geistlichen  Umgebung  in  Norwich, 
in  ihr  Gegenteil  verkehrt:  er  war  zu  einem  konservativen  An- 
hänger der  Staatskirche  geworden  und  so  in  einen  ziemlich 
scharfen  Gegensatz  zu  Taylor  geraten.  Ihre  freundschaftlichen 
Beziehungen  hatten  zwar  nicht  aufgehört,  waren  aber  nicht 
mehr  so  herzlich  gewesen  wie  ehedem. ')  Unter  diesen  Um- 
ständen erforderte  es  viel  Taktgefühl  und  Pietät  über  das 
Leben  des  Verstorbenen  zu  berichten ;  aber  Taylor  hat  auch 
diese  Aufgabe  vortrefflich  gelöst  und  ein  Bild  von  Sayers' 
Wesen  und  Wirken  entworfen,  das  seinem  Herzen  ebenso  viel 
Ehre  macht  wie  seinem  Verstände.  Der  Nekrolog  ist  den 
„Collective  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Sayers"  (2  Bände,  Nor- 
wich 1823)  vorgedruckt.  Wir  ersehen  daraus  unter  anderem, 
dass  Sayers  auch  direkte  literarische  Beziehungen  zu  Deutsch- 
land hatte.  Seine  „Draraatic  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology" 
wurden  in  Deutschland  bald  nach  ihrem  Erscheinen  von  V.  W. 
Neubeck  (17U3)  übersetzt,^)  und  daran  knüpfte  sich  ein  brief- 
licher Verkehr  zwischen  beiden  Männern.  Sayers  bezeigte 
seine  Dankbarkeit  durch  Uebersendung  der  Gedichte  von  Mason, 

')  Sayers  ging  soweit,  die  in  seiner  Jngend  an  Taylor  gerichteten 
Briefe  zurückzufordern,  wohl,  weil  er  sich  der  darin  ausgesprochenen  freien 
Ansichten  schämte. 

2)  Einzelne  Stücke  erschienen  bereits  in  der  schles.  Monatsschrift  1792 
und  im  deutschen  Merkur  für  1793.    Vgl.  auch  Gräter  im  Bragur,  Bd.  3. 
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Akenside  und  Jerningham,  deren  wesentlieli  didaktische  Richtung 
dem  Geschmacke  Neubecks  am  meisten  zusagen  mochte.  Durch 
Sayers'  Einfluss  wurde  wohl  auch  Taylor  veranlasst,  Neubecks 
Dichtung  „die  Gesundbrunnen"  in  der  Monthly  Review  (20,  549) 
und  zwar  recht  günstig  zu  besprechen.  —  Wenn  wir  nun 
Sayers  als  Dichter  characterisieren  wollen,  so  werden  wir  ihm 
formelle  Gewandtheit,  Bildung,  Geschmack  und  ein  gewisses 
Mass  von  Phantasie  zuerkennen  dürfen,  ein  eigentlich  poetisches 
Temperament  besass  er  hingegen  nicht.  Dies  beweist  schon 
die  Schilderung  Taylors  von  seiner  pedantischen  Methode  bei 
der  Abfassung  seiner  Dichtungen,  wie  er  lange  an  ihnen  feilt 
und  schnitzelt  und  wie  er  sie  mit  poetischem  Zierrat  behängt, 
den  er  den  Werken  der  grossen  Dichter  entnimmt.  Sayers 
ist  ein  Kind  der  Uebergangszeit ;  zunächst  wirkt  auf  ihn  sehr 
stark  die  klassische  Richtung,  aber  er  kann  sich  doch  der 
neuen  Strömung  nicht  entziehen,  welche  wieder  eine  Blütezeit 
für  die  englische  Literatur  heraufführen  sollte.  So  finden  wir 
in  der  Sammlung  seiner  Gedichte  eine  Bearbeitung  des  euri- 
pideischen  Kyklops,  ferner  Stücke  von  Catull.  Aristophanes, 
Anacreon  u.  a.  übersetzt;  daneben  aber  auch  ein  Gedicht  an 
Chaucer,  ein  „Specimen  of  Guy  of  Warwick".  ein  Fragment 
einer  Bearbeitung  des  englischen  Volksmärchens  von  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer.  Die  beiden  letzteren  sind  im  burlesken  Stil  ab- 
gefasst,  homerische  Wendungen  sind  dabei  mit  Glück  benutzt. 
Der  zweite  Band  von  Sayers  Schriften  enthält  „Disquisitions 
Metaphysical  and  Literary",  Essays  über  den  Begriff  des  Schönen, 
über  Luxus,  über  die  drei  Einheiten  u.  s.  w.  Interessanter  für 
uns  ist  ein  „account  of  St.  George  of  England,  with  a  trans- 
lation  of  a  Gothic  fragment  respectiug  him."  Es  ist  dies  der 
althochdeutsche  Georgsieich,  mitgeteilt  in  englischer  Ueber- 
setzuug  nach  der  lateinischen  Version  in  Suhras  Symbolae  ad 
Literaturam  Teutonicam.  Von  seinem  Interesse  für  die  ältere 
Dichtung  zeugt  ferner  eine  kurze  Abhandlung  „of  Saxon  litera- 
ture  with  translations"  (Cadmons  Lobgesang  und  ein  Stück 
aus  der  Sachsenchronik).  Das  Werk  aber,  auf  dem  Sayers 
literarische  Bedeutung  vornehmlich  beruht,  sind  die  vorher- 
erwähnten „Dramatic  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology".  Auch 
hier  erscheinen  nebeneinander  das  klassische  und  romantische 
Element:  das  eine  zeigt  sich  in  der  Form,  speziell  in  den  nach 
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antikem  Muster  gebauten  reimlosen  Chören,  das  andere  im 
Inhalt,  insofern  der  Stoff  aus  der  germanischen  Vorzeit  geholt 
ist. ')  Natürlich  haben  daneben  auch  die  ossianischen  Gedichte 
eingewirkt.  Es  sind  im  Ganzen  vier  Stücke:  Oswald,  ein 
Monodrama,  und  drei  Tragödien  (Moina,  Starno,  the  Descent 
of  Frea).  Nur  zu  dem  letzteren  ist  eine  Quelle  nachzuweisen 
in  der  bekannten  Erzählung  der  jüngeren  Edda  von  der  Fahrt 
Nannas  (an  deren  Stelle  hier  Frea  steht)  zur  Hei,  um  den 
toten  Baidur  zu  befreien.  Das  Ganze  giebt  sich  als  die  Fort- 
setzung eines  dänischen  Dramas  von  Jan  Ewald  (1742 — 1781), 
betitelt,  „der  Tod  Baldurs,"  freilich  in  einem  ganz  anderen 
und  glatteren  Stile.  Alle  diese  Dramen  sind  in  ihrem  Bau 
ausserordentlich  einfach  und  durchsichtig;  die  einzelnen  Momente 
der  Handlung,  die  nur  hin  und  wieder  durch  Chorgesänge 
unterbrochen  wird,  folgen  sich  Schlag  auf  Sehlag.  Die  Stücke 
waren  wohl  von  vorn  herein  nicht  für  die  Bühne  bestimmt 
und  wirken  auch  beim  Lesen  nicht  sonderlich  dramatisch.  Die 
Inhaltsangabe  des  ersten  frei  erfundenen  Stückes  mag  für 
Sayers  Dichtergabe  Zeugnis  ablegen.  Moina,  eine  Keltin,  ist 
durch  das  Recht  des  Siegers  die  Gattin  des  Sachsen  Harold 
geworden.  Ihr  Liebhaber  Carril  kommt  verkleidet  auf  ihr 
Schloss,  um  sie  zur  Flucht  zu  bewegen  durch  Mitteilung  einer 
zweideutigen  Prophezeiung,  wonach  Harold  in  der  Schlacht 
fallen  und  Moinas  Unglück  ein  Ende  finden  soll.  Inzwischen 
wird  der  Leichnam  Harolds  zurückgebracht,  und  Moina  wird 
der  altheidnischen  Sitte  gemäss  mit  ihm  begraben;  Carril 
stürzt  sich  in  seiner  Verzweiflung  von  einem  Felsen.  Ausser 
dem  Liebespaar  ist  es  nur  noch  der  Chor,  der  durch  Warnungen 
und  Betrachtungen  in  die  Handlung  eingreift.  Zur  Einführung 
des  Chores  ist  Sayers  wohl  nicht  so  sehr  durch  das  Beispiel 
von  Klopstock  als  durch  das  Muster  von  Mason  und  Glover 
bestimmt  worden,  von  denen  der  eine  in  Elfrida  und  Caractacus, 
der  andere  in  seiner  Medea  dies  Element  des  antiken  Dramas 
verwendet    hatte.      Ebensowenig    darf    man    bei    der    letzten 

')  lieber  das  Vorwalten  des  nordischen  Elements  in  der  damaligen 
englischen  Dichtung  vgl.  den  Anhang.  Taylor  wollte  hinter  seinem  Freunde 
nicht  zurückbleiben  und  dichtete  einen  „Wortigerne"  M.  Mag.  10  und 
„Harald  and  Tosti"  (ibid.  29),  Stücke,  auf  die  er  selber  wenig  Wert  legte 
(Mem.  I,  260). 
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DichtuDg  von  Sayers,  dem  Monodrama  „Pandora",  etwa  Goethe- 
gehen Einfluss  vermuten.  Pandora  ist  lediglich  ein  Monolog, 
der  sieh  streng  an  die  Ueberlieferung  der  antiken  Sage  hält, 
ohne  irgendwo  neue  Ideen  zu  verraten.  Uebrigens  wissen  wir 
(vgl.  p.  17),  dass  Sayers  der  deutschen  Literatur  auf  die  Dauer 
wenig  geneigt  war,  da  sie  zu  seiner  konservativen  Richtung 
nicht  passte.  — 

Wir  kommen  hiernach  noch  einmal  auf  Taylors  Thätig- 
keit  als  Mitarbeiter  an  den  kritischen  Zeitschriften  zurück, 
die,  wenn  auch  grade  in  diesen  Jahren  nicht  mehr  ganz  so 
intensiv  wie  früher,  doch  keineswegs  geruht  und  beachtenswerte 
Früchte  gezeitigt  hatte.  Immer  wieder  wandten  sich  die  Redak- 
teure an  ihn,  der  durch  seine  Belesenheit  und  seine  eminenten 
Sprachkenntnisse  eine  Autorität  ersten  Ranges  geworden  war 
und  zu  Hilfsquellen  Zugang  hatte,  die  fast  allen  seinen  Lands- 
leuten verschlossen  blieben.  Von  deutschen  Büchern,  die  er 
besprach,  wären  jetzt  etwa  zu  nennen:  verschiedene  Bände 
von  Klopstocks  und  Wielands  gesammelten  Werken,  das  Leben 
des  Historikers  Mich.  Ign.  Schmidt,  Böttigers  Sabina,  Eichhorns 
allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Cultur,  Goethes  Faust,  Seumes  Mil- 
tiades,  Werners  Martin  Luther,  das  Leben  Gellerts,  Schoells 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur,  Bouterweks  Geschichte 
der  spanischen  Literatur,  Friedr.  Schlegels  Vorlesungen  über 
die  Geschichte  der  alten  und  neuen  Literatur,  Aug.  Schlegels 
Vorlesungen  über  dramatische  Kunst  und  Literatur  und  manche 
andere.  Ueber  diese  Kritiken,  die  zum  Teil  wörtlich  in  den 
Historie  Survey  übergingen,  wird  später  gehandelt  werden: 
hier  möchte  ich  nur  an  Beispielen,  die  allerdings  nicht  in 
das  Gebiet  der  schönen  Literatur  gehören,  zeigen,  wie  Taylor 
auch  jetzt  noch  neue  geistreiche  und  fruchtbare  Ideen  unter 
das  Publikum  zu  bringen  wusste.  So  hat  er  in  der  Critical 
Review  bereits  1804  den  Vorschlag  gemacht  die  Schiffe  durch 
Dampfkraft  in  Gang  zu  bringen.  Um  dieselbe  Zeit  weist  er 
(Annual  Review,  Bd.  4)  auf  die  Notwendigkeit  hin  in  Afrika 
englische  Kolonieen  zu  gründen,  dem  einzigen  Teile  der  Welt, 
in  dem  die  englische  Sprache  und  der  englische  Handel  damals 
noch  keine  Wurzel  geschlagen  hatten.  Noch  1824  in  einem 
seiner  letzten  Beiträge  zur  Monthly  Review  (Bd.  103)  bringt 
er  ein  Projekt  zur  Durchstechung  der  Landenge   von  Panama 
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und  entwirft  ein  grossartiges,  beinahe  phantastisch  zu  nennendes 
Bild  von  den  daraus  zu  erwartenden  Vorteilen.  Wie  man  sieht, 
ist  Taylor  mit  diesen  seinen  Ideen  seiner  Zeit  weit  voraus- 
geeilt; gewiss  ist  es  zu  bedauern,  dass  ein  Mann  von  solcher 
Originalität  und  Begabung  keine  Gelegenheit  fand  sich  in  einer 
massgebenden  öffentlichen  Stellung  zu  bethätigen. 

Dass  Taylor  das  Interesse  seiner  Freunde  für  deutsehe 
Geisteserzeugnisse  zu  erregen  bemüht  war,  haben  wir  schon 
früher  bei  Sayers  wie  bei  Southey  konstatieren  können.  Ebenso 
sehr  verdient  aber  Beachtung  die  Thätigkeit,  die  er  in  dieser 
Richtung  in  Norwich  entwickelte  und  die  erfreuliche  Resultate 
gehabt  hat.  Er  beteiligte  sich  gern  an  den  Zusammenkünften 
junger  Leute,  bei  denen  ausländische  Zeitungen  und  Bücher  ge- 
lesen und  besprochen  wurden.  Schon  im  Jahre  1795  war  eine  Zeit- 
schrift „the  Cabinet"  in  Norwich  erschienen,  zum  grossen  Teil 
politischen  Inhalts,  herausgegeben  von  den  jungen  Liberalen 
der  Stadt,  die  unter  Taylors  und  Sayers  Einfluss  standen. 
Indess  bezieht  sich  darin  nur  ein  wenig  bedeutender  Aufsatz 
auf  die  deutsche  Literatur  (desultory  observations  on  the  Robbers). 
Wichtiger  sind  einige  Publikationen  aus  den  zwanziger  Jahren: 
zunächst  eine  Uebersetzung  von  Wielands  Grazien  (The  Graces. 
A  classic»  1  allegory,  interspersed  with  poetry  and  illustrated 
by  explanatory  notes.  Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  T. 
London  1823).')  Ganz  bestimmt  von  Taylor  angeregt  ist  die 
Arbeit  von  C.  R.  Coke  (Grates  and  Hipparchia.  A  tale  in  a 
series  of  letters,  translated  from  the  German,  Norwich  &  London 
1823).  Wieder  ist  es  Taylors  Lieblingsdichter  Wieland,  der 
übersetzt  wird:  Coke  bezieht  sich  speziell  auf  Taylors  Kritik 
von  Wielands  Werken  im  77.  und  84.  Bande  der  Monthly 
Review.  Vor  allem  ist  aber  die  Liste  der  Subscribenten  be- 
weisend: da  erscheint  Taylor  selbst,  die  Martineaus,  Hudson 
Gurney,  Mrs.  Opie,  Robberds  u.  a.  m.,  kurz,  lauter  Personen  aus 
Taylors  Freundeskreise.  Im  Historie  Survey  nennt  er  an  zwei 
Stellen  (I,  356,  III,  135)  den  Namen  von  Robert  Harvey  aus 
Catton  bei  Norwich,  der  ausser  einem  Stück  von  Kotzebue 
auch  Lessings  Minna  (u.  d.  T.  „Love  and  Honour")  übertragen 


')  Vermutlich  Sarah  Taylor,  später  Sarah  Austin,  wohlbekannt  als 
Uebersetzerin  aus  dem  Deutschen  (vgl.  oben  p.  16). 
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haben  soll :  doch  habe  ich  über  ihn  nichts  Näheres  ermitteln 
können.  Der  unzweifelhaft  bedeutendste  von  Taylors  Schülern 
ist  nun  aber  George  Borrow  (geb.  1803,  gest.  1881).  Er  stammte 
aus  der  Grafschaft  Norfolk  und  war  als  junger  Mann  nach 
Norwich  gekommen,  wo  er  viel  mit  Taylor  verkehrte;  er  be- 
sass  schon  damals  eine  erstaunliche  Sprachkenntnis,  nicht 
weniger  als  zwölf  Sprachen  waren  ihm  geläufig  (Mem.  I,  496).') 
So  lernte  er  denn  auch  von  Taylor  das  Deutsche  ausserordent- 
lich schnell.  Schon  1825  erschien  von  ihm  eine  Uebersetzung 
von  Klingers  Faust;  eine  Uebersetzung  des  Teil  war  geplant, 
kam  aber  nicht  zu  Stande.  Auf  Borrows  spätere  wechselvolle 
Schicksale  können  wir  hier  nicht  eingehen,  dagegen  verdient 
ein  Kapitel  aus  seinem  autobiographischen  lioman  „Lavengro" 
ausführlichere  Erwähnung,  worin  er  uns  eine  Unterredung  mit 
Taylor  schildert,  ohne  allerdings  in  seiner  schrullenhaften 
Manier  dessen  Namen  zu  nennen ;  doch  kann  nach  dem  ganzen 
Zusammenhang  nicht  der  geringste  Zweifel  sein,  wer  mit  dem 
„eider  individual"  gemeint  ist.  So  wird  uns  Taylor  als  eif- 
riger Eaucher  geschildert,  eine  Gewohnheit,  die  er  in  Deutsch- 
land angenommen  hatte ;  auch  ist  es  ganz  in  seinem  Stil,  wenn 
er  auf  das  Rauchen  die  philosophische  Begabung  der  Deutschen 
zurückführt;  wenn  er  sich  zwar  über  Goethes  Werther  etwas 
geringschätzig  äussert,  aber  dennoch  unter  gewissen  Umständen 
den  Selbstmord  nicht  verwerfen  will  (s.  o.  p.  29);  wenn  er  vom 
PfaflFentum  und  von  der  Bibel  nichts  wissen  will,  aber  die  Ge- 
stalt Christi  aufs  höchste  bewundert,  und  wenn  er  seine  Tole- 
ranz bekundet,  die  ihn  zwar  an  seinen  Ueberzeugungen  mit 
Entschiedenheit  festhalten,  die  Meinungen  Anderer  aber  jeder- 
zeit achten  lehrt  u.  a.  m.  Die  Unterhaltung  schliesst  in  sehr 
bezeichnender  Weise  mit  einem  Rat,  den  Taylor  seinem  jungen 
Freunde  auf  den  Weg  mitgiebt:  „that  it  will  be  as  well  to 
go  on  improving  yourself  in  German." 

Taylor  lässt  im  Laufe  dieses  Gesprächs  eine  Aeusserung 
fallen,  die,  wenn  sie  authentisch  ist,  uns  einen  tiefen  Blick  in 
sein  Inneres  thun  lässt.  Die  Frage  Borrows,  ob  er  glücklich 
sei,  erwidert  er  mit  Nein  und  fügt  hinzu,   dass  er  sein  Leben 


1)  Im  Jahre   1835  veröffentlichte  er  zu  Petersburg  u.  d.  T.  Targum 
metrische  Uebersetzungen  aus  30  verschiedenen  Sprachen  und  Dialekten. 
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im  Ganzen  genommen  als  ein  verfehltes  ansehen  müsse.  Es 
ist  mindestens  zweifelhaft,  ob  er  sich  einem  jungen  Manne 
gegenüber  so  rückhaltslos  ausgesprochen  haben  würde,  aber 
ganz  ohne  Grund  wäre  die  Klage  nicht.  Allerdings  hatte  er 
das  Hauptziel  seines  Strebens,  die  deutsche  Sprache  nnd  Litera- 
tur in  England  heimisch  zu  machen,  nicht  erreicht.  Zu  dieser 
seelischen  Verstimmung  kamen  noch  die  Uebel  und  Beschwerden 
des  Alters,  die  bei  ihm  früher  auftraten  als  sonst  wohl  der 
Fall  zu  sein  pflegt.  Allmählich  fühlte  er  sich  in  seiner  Heimats- 
stadt vereinsamt,  nachdem  seine  Eltern,  denen  er  in  guten  und 
bösen  Tagen  mit  kindlicher  Pietät  zur  Seite  gestanden,  ver- 
storben waren  und  er  viele  seiner  Freunde  durch  Tod  oder 
Wegzug  verloren  hatte.  Es  hätte  nun  für  ihn  nahe  gelegen 
nach  London  überzusiedeln,  und  thatsächlich  dachte  er  einmal 
ernstlich  daran.  Er  wollte  sich  um  eine  Stelle  am  britischen 
Museum  bewerben,  doch  waren  ihm  hier  seine  ketzerischen 
Ansichten  im  Wege,  und  es  wurde  ihm  ein  Anderer  vorge- 
zogen. Es  ist  gewiss  bedauerlich,  dass  es  ihm  nie  vergönnt 
war,  nachdem  sein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille  gebildet,  seinen 
Charakter  in  dem  Strome  der  Welt  zu  stählen;  in  der  gewaltigen 
Metropole  Englands,  im  lebendigen  Verkehr  mit  der  Schrift- 
stellerwelt hätte  er  manche  Eigenheit,  die  Anstoss  erregte,  abgelegt; 
auch  wäre  dort  seine  Wirksamkeit  eine  viel  weitgreifendere  und 
tiefergehende  geworden,  während  es  ihm  so  beschieden  war 
in  einem  Winkel  der  Provinz  zu  verkümmern.  Wir  hören 
ferner  von  einer  Reise,  die  ihn  nach  Deutschland  führen  und 
seine  Kenntnisse  wieder  auffrischen  sollte;  als  Aufenthaltsort 
war  Heidelberg  bestimmt  worden,  aber  auch  dieser  Plan  zer- 
schlug sich.  Schuld  daran  war  ein  Gefühl  der  Indolenz,  das 
ihn  jetzt  immer  häufiger  überkam.  Schon  1810  klagt  er  über 
eine  „artificial  hypochondriasis,  which  apologises  to  me  for  a 
fitful,  indolent  sort  of  application"  (Mem.  II,  294),  und  solche 
Aeusserungen  finden  sich  wiederholt  (ibid.  p.  496,  Brief  vom 
12.  März  1821).  Immer  wieder  drängten  ihn  seine  Freunde 
ein  Buch  zu  schreiben,  das  durch  seine  mehr  als  ephemere 
Bedeutung  seinen  Namen  auf  die  Nachwelt  bringen  sollte.  So 
vor  allem  Southey,  der  ihm  bereits  am  23.  Januar  1803  ge- 
schrieben hatte:  „I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  William  Taylor 
should   be   a  newspaper   editor   (mit   Bezug  auf  die  Iris)  .  .  . 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil,   II.  * 
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Few  men  have  his  talents,  fewer  still  his  learning,  and  perhaps 
no  other  his  leisure  joined  to  these  advantages.  From  him 
an  opus  magnum  might  -  ought  to  be  expected."  (Mem.  I, 
445)  Dieses  opus  magnum,  die  erste  deutsche  Literatur- 
geschichte in  englischer  Sprache,  erschien  endlich  in  3 
Bänden  von  1828-1830  unter  dem  Titel:  „Historie  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,')  interspersed  with  various  translations".  Den 
Anstoss  dazu  gab  ihm  nach  seiner  eigenen  Erklärung  das  Buch 
des  Abbate  Bertola  (Idea  della  bella  Letteratura  Allemanna, 
1784)  Hiermit  kam  ein  schon  lang  gehegter  Plan  zur  Aus- 
führung: zum  ersten  Male  spricht  er  schon  davon  in  einem 
Briefe  an  Southey  vom  1.  Juni  1810  (Mem.  II,  294). 

Taylor   war   bei    der    Abfassung    des  Werkes   nach   ver- 
schiedenen Richtungen  hin   im  Nachteil.    Wie   eben   bemerkt 
wurde,  arbeitete  er  jetzt  mit  abnehmender  Kraft.     Er  begnügte 
sich  damit  aus  seinen  früher  erschienenen  Aufsätzen  den  wesent- 
lichen Inhalts  des  Werkes  zusammenzustellen,  indem  er  einzelne 
Ausdrücke   abänderte,   kleinere  Abschnitte   strich   und   einige, 
aber  nur  wenige,  hinzufügte.     Auf  diese  Weise  konnte  freilich 
ein  einheitliches  Werk  nicht  zu  Stande  kommen.    Einige  Bei- 
spiele   dieser    Aenderungen,    die    zumal    für    die   Wandlungen 
seiner  Ansichten  auf  religiösem  Gebiete  bezeichnend  sind,  mögen 
hier   folgen.    In   einer  Wielandkritik   (M.  Rev.  22,  506;   W97) 
hatte    er   bei    Erwähnung    der    Geschichte   von   Araspes   und 
Panthea  gesagt,  der  Kenner  Xenophons  werde  das  Werk  lesen 
with   reminiscence    and   with   delight";  jetzt  heisst  es  „with 
patient   reminiscence"    (Hist.  Surv.  II,  318).    Dann   ist  H.  S.  II 
398  neu  eingeschoben  ein  feinsinniger  Vergleich  zwischen  Wieland 
und   Byron    als   Erzählern,    worin    das   Gemeinsame    wie    das 
Trennende   bei    beiden   Dichtern    scharf  hervorgehoben   wird. 
Am  Schluss   preist   sie   dann  Taylor  -  und  darauf  konamt  es 
ihm  vornehmlich  an  -  weil  sie  frei  von  Vorurteilen  den  Kampt 
gegen  Tyrannei,   Aberglauben   und  Asceticismus  aufgenommen 
und   in  der  Literatur  ihres  Vaterlandes  die  Saat  freiheitlicher 
Ideen   ausgestreut  haben.    In   seiner  Recension   der  Gotterge- 
spräche  (1798,  M.  Rev.  26,  481  ff.)  hatte  noch  der  Satz  gestanden: 
„The  dialogue  between  Proserpina,  Luna  and  Diana  (in  which 

1)  Thatsächlicb  ist  auch  die  Prosa  daneben  vielfach  berücksichtigt. 


they  endeavour  to  explain  the  mythological  doctrine  that 
describes  each  of  the  three  as  Heeate),  although  superlatively 
ingenious,  must  in  every  country,  of  which  the  established 
religion  is  trinitarian ,  pass  for  very  profane."  Dieser  Satz 
fehlt  an  der  entsprechenden  Stelle  in  dem  Hist.  Surv.;  offenbar 
wollte  er  auf  die  Empfindlichkeit  seines  Publikums  keine  Kück- 
sicht  mehr  nehmen.  Im  Monthly  Magazine,  Bd.  20  (1805)  p.  43, 
war  behauptet  worden,  die  Wolfenbüttler  Fragmente  seien  „in 
Germany  the  radical  book  of  the  infidels".  Im  Hist.  Surv. 
(I,  365)  steht  für  das  letzte  Wort  der  schonendere  Ausdruck 
„anti-supernaturalists".  Goethe  heisst  noch  im  Jahre  1823 
(M.  Mag.  55,  408)  „the  Shakespeare  of  Germany";  wenige  Jahre 
später  wird  er  zum  Euripides  der  deutschen  Bühne  degradiert. 
Diese  Beispiele  Hessen  sich  häufen. 

Wenn  sich  nun  auch  Taylor  nach  Kräften  bemüht  hatte 
seine  Darstellung  auf  die  Höhe  der  Zeit  zu  bringen,  so  war 
ihm  dies  nur  teilweise  gelungen.  Ein  neues  Geschlecht  war 
jetzt  heraufgekommen,  mit  neuen  Ansichten  und  höheren  An- 
sprüchen, als  dessen  Wortführer  ihm  kein  Geringerer  als 
Thomas  Carlyle  gegenüber  trat.  In  der  Edinburgh  Eeview 
vom  Jahre  1831  veröffentlichte  er  eine  Kritik  des  Hist.  Surv. 
wieder  (abgedruckt  Miscellaneous  Essays  3,  283),  die  gradezu 
vernichtend  war  und  Taylors  schriftstellerischen  Ruf  dauernd 
geschädigt  hat.  Man  kann  sich  ja  nicht  verhehlen,  dass  sein 
Werk  grosse  und  bedauerliche  Mängel  und  Lücken  aufweist; 
aber  diese  sind  durchaus  nicht  immer  von  Carlyle  richtig  er- 
kannt, und  gar  nicht  selten  ist  es  Taylors  Biographen  ge- 
lungen seine  Ausstellungen  als  unbegründet  zu  widerlegen.  So 
z.  B.  wenn  Taylor  „culpable  ignorance"  vorgeworfen  wird,  weil 
er  von  Goethes  „Wahrheit  und  Dichtung"  gesagt  haben  soll, 
es  sei  „a  fictitious  narrative  and  no  genuine  biography";  in 
Wahrheit  nennt  es  Taylor  (1.  c.  III,  376)  „a  household  epopeia 
which  mingles  history  and  invention"  und  vorher  „not  an 
autobiography,  but  rather  a  biographical  novel".  Auch  war 
es  Taylor  nicht  zu  verübeln,  wenn  er  damals  bei  dem  Stande 
seiner  Kenntnisse  ehrlieh  bekannte,  er  wisse  hier  Wahrheit 
von  Dichtung  nicht  zu  trennen.  Ebenso  falsch  ist  es,  wenn 
der  Vorwurf  erhoben  wird,  Stella  endige  „to  Mr.  Taylors  satis- 
factiou"    in  Bigamie;   aber   dies   ist   doch   thatsächlich   in  der 
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ersten  Ausgabe,  die  Taylor  allein  gekannt  zu  haben  seheint, 
der  Fall.  Uebrigens  lobte  er  das  Stück  nur  als  Kunstwerk; 
über  den  moralischen  Aspect  der  Sache  verliert  er  kein  Wort. 
Noch  ein  Beispiel  für  das  Verfahren  Carlyles  als  Kritiker.  •) 
Es  will  auf  sechs  Seiten  des  dritten  Bandes  dreizehn  Irrtümer 
entdeckt  haben.  Daraus  folgert  er  streng  arithmetisch:  da 
auf  sechs  Seiten  dreizehn  Fehler  vorkommen,  so  müssen  sich 
auf  den  1455  Seiten  des  ganzen  Werkes  3152  Fehler  finden 
oder  mit  Abrechnung  der  zahlreichen  Uebersetzungen  rund  1500. 
Mir  scheint,  eine  solche  Kritik  richtet  sich  selbst.  Carlyles 
Vorgehen  erscheint  noch  dadurch  gradezu  gehässig,  dass  er 
diese  Recension  nach  zehn  Jahren  in  die  Sammlung  seiner 
Essays  unverändert  aufnahm,  obwohl  Rücksichten  der  Pietät 
gegen  den  Toten,  wenn  nicht  gänzliche  Unterdrückung  des 
Aufsatzes,  so  doch  viele  Milderungen  im  Einzelnen  erheischt 
hätten. 

Allerdings  lassen  sich  nun,  wie  oben  bemerkt,  an  Taylors 
Arbeit  mit  Recht  Ausstellungen  machen;  man  muss  dann  aber 
nicht  wie  Carlyle  unbillige  Anforderungen  stellen,  wo  es  sich 
um  einen  ersten  Versuch  handelt,  und  darf  Fehler  nicht  über- 
sehen, die  der  Verfasser  hätte  vermeiden  können.  Was  den 
ersten  Punkt  angeht,  so  war  es  damals  in  England  gewiss 
noch  nicht  möglich  in  einer  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litera- 
tur zugleich  eine  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Geistes  zu  geben, 
wie  es  Carlyle  verlangt.  Es  war  doch  die  Blütezeit,  die 
klassische  Epoche  eben  erst  abgeschlossen,  und  kaum  war  es 
denkbar  für  ihre  Beurteilung  und  Darstellung  selbst  in 
Deutschland  den  richtigen  Standpunkt  zu  gewinnen,  geschweige 
denn  im  Auslande.  Was  man  von  Taylor  erwarten  durfte, 
war  eine  möglichst  lückenlose,  chronologische  Darstellung,  eine 
ausführliche  Charakteristik  der  Hauptgestalten;  und  da  muss 
man  freilich  gestehen,  dass  auch  diese  Ansprüche  nicht  durchweg 


*)  Er  nimmt  es  mit  seinen  Angaben  überhaupt  nicht  sehr  genau. 
Nach  ihm  wird  Luther  in  zwei  Zeilen  abgethan;  in  Wirklichkeit  sind  es 
zwei  Seiten  (H.  S.  I,  leT/ie*«).  „Hans  Sachs  and  bis  Master-singers  escape 
notice":  vgl.  dagegen  1.  c.  p.  143.  156.  1(58.  „The  poetry  of  the  Reformation 
is  not  alluded  to":  sie  ist  aber  1.  c.  p  1G9.  170,  wenn  auch  unvollständig, 
behandelt.  „Ludwig  Tieck  is  not  once  mentioned,  neither  is  Novalis" :  ihre 
Namen  stehen  Bd.  III,  445  u.  s.  w. 
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befriedigt  werden.  In  hohem  Grade  mangelhaft  ist  die  Dar- 
stellung der  älteren  Periode,  wo  grobe  Missverständnisse  mit 
den  bei  Taylor  so  beliebten  barocken  Einfällen  abwechseln. 
So  erfahren  wir,  dass  der  älteste  germanische  Dichter  Ovid 
gewesen  ist,  da  er  in  seinen  Briefen  aus  der  Verbannung  er- 
zählt, er  dichte  jetzt  in  der  Sprache  der  Geten,  die  natürlich 
mit  den  Gothen  identificiert  werden.  Die  Lieder  der  älteren 
Edda  sind  auf  Befehl  Karls  des  Grossen  gesammelt  worden; 
sie  enthalten  u.  a.  Gedichte  von  Odin,  der  —  und  zwar  nicht 
bloss  bei  Taylor  —  als  Held  und  Dichter  angesehen  und  auf 
Grund  der  westsächsischen  Genealogieen  in  die  Zeit  des  Kaisers 
Julian  gesetzt  wird.  Ganz  ungenttgend  ist  ferner  die  Analyse 
des  Beowulf,  als  dessen  Verfasser  hier  Wiglaf,  der  Gefolgs- 
mann des  Helden,  gilt.  In  diesem  Falle  hätte  sich  Taylor 
schon  aus  Sharon  Turners  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (bereits 
1799  — 1805  erschienen)  eines  Besseren  belehren  können,  zum 
Mindesten  aber  aus  Conybeares  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry  (1826),  die  er  leider  zu  spät  in  die  Hand  bekam  (H.  S. 
III,  448).  Man  könnte  überhaupt  die  Frage  aufwerfen,  ob 
Werke  wie  der  Beowulf  und  die  Edda  in  eine  spezielle  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  Literatur  gehören.  Jedenfalls  würde 
man  sie  eher  zulassen  als  verschiedene  Abschnitte,  die  Taylor 
einzufügen  für  gut  gefunden  hat,  um  gewisse  Lieblungstheorieen 
an  den  Mann  zu  bringen,  z.  B.  eine  Abhandlung  über  das  Alter 
des  Zendavesta  oder  über  die  Frage  nach  dem  Verfasser  der 
homerischen  Gedichte. 

Wesentlich  besser  und  erfreulicher  sind  die  Abschnitte, 
die  Taylor  der  neueren  Literatur  gewidmet  hat  und  die  den 
grössten  Teil  des  Werkes  bilden.  Diese  hat  er  zu  ihrer  höchsten 
Blüte  sich  entfalten  sehen,  hat  ihre  Entwicklung  bis  zu  einem 
bestimmten  Punkte  mit  Anteil  und  Verständnis  verfolgt  und 
ist  daher  oft  im  Stande  ein  abgerundetes  und  befriedigendes 
Bild  der  Personen  und  Verhältnisse  zu  entwerfen.  Wenn  auch 
hier  einzelne  Lücken  und  Verstösse  sich  finden,  so  muss  man 
bedenken,  dass  Taylor,  als  er  sein  Werk  schrieb,  seit  beinahe 
40  Jahren  nicht  mehr  in  Deutschland  gewesen  war,  dass  es  ihm 
schwer  wurde  in  seiner  Heimat  literarische  Hilfsmittel  aufzu- 
treiben, und  dass  natürlich  auch  bei  ihm  Vorliebe  und  Abneigung 
für   gewisse   Schriftsteller   eine   Rolle    spielen.     Taylor   giebt 
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selbst  Bouterwek  als  seinen  „instructor  and  guide"  an,  dessen 
Geschichte  der  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit  mit  dem  Anfang  unseres 
Jahrhunderts  abschliesst.  So  wurde  Taylor  zu  dem  Irrtume 
verleitet  das  augusteische  Zeitalter  der  deutschen  Poesie  als 
durch  die  napoleonischen  Kriege  beendet  anzusehen;  die  Ver- 
treter der  romantischen  Schule  kommen  ihm  den  klassischen 
Dichtern  gegenüber  vor  wie  die  Kometen  neben  den  Fixsternen, 
und  er  glaubt  sich  daher  berechtigt  sie  ziemlich  kurz  abzuthun, 
zumal  da  er  die  Entwicklung  dieser  literarischen  Richtung 
nicht  recht  tibersehen  konnte.  Tadelnswert  erscheint  nun  aber, 
dass  er  eine  Menge  kleinliches  und  unnötiges  Detail  giebt, 
das,  auch  wenn  es  wahr  wäre,  zu  der  Charakterisierung  der 
betreffenden  Autoren  in  keiner  Weise  beiträgt.  Darunter  hat 
am  empfindlichsten  die  Darstellung  von  Lessings  Leben  und 
schriftstellerischem  Charakter  gelitten.  Die  Sache  wird  da- 
durch nicht  besser,  dass  er  in  den  Historie  Survey  den  ganzen 
Nathan  (wie  auch  die  Iphigenie)  und  überdies  Pfrangers  Fort- 
setzung (der  Mönch  vom  Libanon),  die  ja  eine  Zeit  lang  Lessing 
zugeschrieben  wurde,  vollständig  aufgenommen  hat.  Dass 
hierdurch  das  Werk  an  Einheitlichkeit  und  Uebersichtlichkeit 
einbüsst,  ist  ohne  weiteres  klar. 

Neben  diesen  Schattenseiten  von  Taylors  Werke  darf  aber 
das  Gute  und  Wertvolle  nicht  übersehen  werden.  Schon 
Carlyle  hat  mit  Recht  die  Partieen,  die  sich  mit  Klopstock 
beschäftigen,  als  besonders  gelungen  bezeichnet  mit  der  Be- 
gründung, dass  es  vor  Allem  das  Erhabene,  Gewaltige,  Ueber- 
menschliche  ist,  was  an  Taylors  Phantasie  appelliert.  Mit 
ebenso  viel  Recht  wird  man  an  die  Detmolder  Lehrzeit  erinnern 
dürfen,  wo  er  zuerst  durch  den  Messias  einen  tiefen  und  bleiben- 
den Eindruck  von  der  deutschen  Poesie  erhielt.  Neben  Klop- 
stock sind  es  Wieland  und  Herder,  für  die  Taylor  besondere 
Vorliebe  und  Verständnis  bekundet.  Zwei  ausgewählte  Proben 
mögen  dies  hier  veranschaulichen.  Von  Wieland  sagt  er  (II,  493): 
„Wielands  Romane  sind  von  ganz  eigentümlicher  Art.  Indem 
er  anscheinend  die  Sitten  und  Meinungen  der  Lebenden  ganz 
ausser  Acht  lässt,  hat  er  die  Scene  aller  seiner  Geschichten 
in  entfernte  Zeiten  und  Länder  verlegt  und  ist  von  peinlicher 
Genauigkeit  nicht  nur  in  Bezug  auf  die  Einkleidung  der  Gegen- 
stände, sondern   selbst   der  Ideen,   die   er   einführt.     Dennoch 
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deutet  er  beständig  hin  auf  die  Analogieen  in  der  Denk-  und 
Handlungsweise,  wenn  auch  Zeit  und  Ort  verschieden  sind; 
er  behält  die  allgemeinen  Gesetze  der  menschlichen  Ver- 
irrungen  stets  im  Auge  und  ist  immer  bemüht  die  selbstver- 
ständliche Wahrheit  einzuprägen,  dass  die  Menschen  unter 
anderen  Masken  und  Namen  fortwährend  dieselbe  Komödie 
wiederholen.  Ein  Enthusiast,  der  durch  den  Betrug  einer 
Geliebten  und  die  Lehren  eines  Philosophen  in  einen  Weltmann 
verwandelt  wird,  ist  der  Lieblingsgegenstand  seiner  Dichter- 
kunst. Nach  ergreifenden  und  selbst  nach  besonders  humo- 
ristischen Stellen  wird  man  lange  und  vergeblich  suchen,  aber 
um  schöne  Beschreibungen  und  zarte,  interessante  Situationen 
ist  man  nie  verlegen.  Er  hat  es  nicht  auf  Erregung  der 
Leidenschaften,  sondern  auf  Charakteranalyse  abgesehen.  Selten 
erzielt  er  dramatische  Lebendigkeit,  er  bringt  eine  ruhige  und 
behagliche,  nicht  eine  stürmische  und  laute  Freude  hervor: 
es  ist  gleichsam  der  Rausch  des  Rauchers,  nicht  des  Wein- 
trinkers." Die  Stelle  über  Herder,  ein  Prachtstück  Taylor'schen 
Stiles,  mag  im  Wortlaut  folgen  (H.  S.  III,  40) :  „Herder  may 
be  characterized  as  the  Plato  of  the  Christian  world.  His 
blooming  and  ardent  diction,  and  his  graceful  Imagination, 
uniformly  cling  in  devout  ecstacy  about  those  passages  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  are  adapted  to  command  our  loftiest 
veneration  or  to  sympathize  with  our  finest  feelings.  Yet 
he  employs  them  rather  like  the  mythological  allusions  and 
parabolic  instructions  of  an  eloquent  moralist,  than  as  lessons 
of  experience  or  dogmata  of  revelation.  He  almost  professes 
to  conceal,  beneath  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Wesley,  the  scepticism 
of  a  Hume.  He  binds  his  brow,  indeed,  with  the  Clusters  of 
Engedi,  strews  along  his  path  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  culls 
the  sweetest  lilies  of  the  Valley  of  Tirzah:  but  he  employs 
them  rather  as  the  gift  of  human  than  of  angelic  hands,  rather 
as  the  luxuries  of  taste  than  of  faith.  With  him,  Magdalena, 
Salome  and  the  younger  Maria,  more  resemble  the  clad  Graces 
pursuing  Apollo  in  the  dance,  and  scattering  perfumes  in  his 
way;  or  the  Gopia  listening  with  mingled  love  and  devotion 
to  the  hymnings  of  Krishna,  while  Cama  sti'ains  his  cany  bow, 
and  mixes  for  the  nuptial  feast  his  cup  of  five-fold  joy;  — 
than   those   simple,  innocent,  pure,   and  holy,   but   somewhat 
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awful  forms,  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  embody  the  saints 
of  our  church.  His  erudition,  classical  and  oriental,  gives  a 
weight  —  and  his  almost  voluptuously  poetical  imagery  imparts 
a  fascination  —  to  his  points  of  view,  which  disarm  Philo- 
sophy  of  her  spear  and  Superstition  of  her  shield.  He  seems 
inclined  to  institute  a  paganized  Christianity ; ')  and  to  make 
the  feared  gods  of  the  vulgär  into  the  beloved  divinities  of 
the  cultivated." 

lieber  die  Kapitel,  welclie  Schiller  und  Goethe  betreffen, 
urteilt  Carlyle  wieder  allzu  hart,  wenn  er  meint,  der  Leser 
sollte  sie  ansehen  als  „unwritten  or  written  in  a  State  of 
somnambulism".  Schiller  wenigsten  ist  so  behandelt,  dass  der 
Leser  einen  annähernden  Begriff  von  seiner  Grösse  und  Be- 
deutung als  Dichter  erhält.  Von  seinem  Bericht  über  Goethe 
lässt  sich  leider  nicht  das  Gleiche  behaupten :  wir  haben  schon 
früher  auf  die  mutmasslichen  Gründe  hingewiesen,  die  bei  ihm 
einer  gerechten  Beurteilung  Goetlies  im  Wege  standen  (vgl.  p.  26). 
Wenn  man  aber  die  persönliche  Verstimmung  nicht  zu  hoch 
anschlagen  darf,  so  genügt  zur  P^rklärung  die  einfache  That- 
sache,  dass  er  den  grossen  Dichter  e])en  nicht  verstanden  hat 
und  nicht  verstehen  konnte.  Aber  ging  es  nicht  selbst  sehr 
vielen  Landsleuten  Goethes  ebenso?  Und  wie  stand  es  mit 
Carlyle  selbst,  dem  berufensten  Herold  Goethe'schen  Geistes? 
Erst  kürzlich  hat  Kellner  in  einem  Vortrag  auf  der  43.  Phi- 
lologenversammlung  die  Legende  von  der  geistigen  Zusammen- 
gehörigkeit beider  zerstört  und  auf  Grund  ihres  Briefwechsels 
gezeigt,  wie  dieser  begeisterte  Anhänger  Goethes  für  dessen 
Wesen  und  Wirken  durchaus  nicht  das  volle  Verständnis  be- 
sessen hat. 

Wie  für  die  Unterschätzung  Goethes,  so  lassen  sich  für 
die  Ueberschätzung  Kotzebues,  die  Taylor  von  Carlyle  zum  Vor- 
wurf gemacht  wird,  mildernde  Umstände  anführen.  Kotzebues 
Dramen  waren  ja  beinahe  die  einzigen  deutschen  Stücke,  die 
eine  Zeit  lang  auf  der  Londoner  Bühne  gegeben  wurden.  Sie 
wirkten  gewiss  auf  Taylor  ebenso  mächtig  ein,  wie  auf  alle 
seine  Zeitgenossen,  und  der  Eindruck  war  so  nachhaltig,  dass 


•)  Dass  (lies  eine  schiefe  Auffassung  ist,  bedarf  keiner  besonderen 
Erörterung. 
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er  noch  nach  drei  Decennien  Kotzebue  für  das  grösste  drama- 
tische Genie  seit  Shakespeare  erklärte  (a.  a.  0.  III,  102)!  In 
seinem  früher  citierten  Aufsatz  hat  Bahlsen  treffend  die  Vor- 
züge dargelegt,  die  Kotzebues  vielgeschmähten  Stücken  eigen 
sind :  seine  Kenntnis  der  theatralischen  Wirkung,  seine  frucht- 
bare Phantasie,  seine  gar  nicht  verächtlichen  Leistungen  als 
Lustspieldichter,  sodass  seine  zeitweilige  Beliebtheit  nicht  so 
unverdient  erscheint,  wie  man  gemeiniglich  behauptet.  Wie 
lange  sein  Einfluss  in  England  angehalten  hat,  dafür  haben 
wir  ein  lehrreiches  und  bisher  unbeachtetes  Zeugnis.  Thackeray 
hat  in  seinem  „Pendennis",  der  bekanntlich  viel  autobiogra- 
phisches Material  enthält,  das  Entzücken  des  Helden  geschil- 
dert, als  er  einer  Aufführung  von  „the  Stranger"  (eine  Bearbeitung 
von  „Menschenhass  und  Reue")  beiwohnt.  Diese  Aufführung 
muss  etwa  Ende  der  zwanziger  Jahre  stattgefunden  haben,  also 
genau  zu  der  Zeit,  als  Taylor  seine  Literaturgeschichte  ver- 
fasste.i) 

Noch  ein  Wort  wäre  von  den  Uebersetzungen  zu  sagen, 
die  in  so  grosser  Zahl  durch  das  Werk  hin  verstreut  sind;  doch 
können  wir  uns  hier  kurz  fassen,  da  selbst  ein  so  strenger 
Richter  wie  Carlyle  zugestehen  muss  „verglichen  mit  dem 
Durchschnitt  der  englischen  Uebersetzungen  seien  sie  von  bei- 
nahe idealer  Vorzüglichkeit."  Dies  bezieht  sieh  in  erster  Reihe 
auf  Taylors  eigene  Versuche,  aber  auch  unter  den  Leistungen 
Anderer  findet  sich  Vortreffliches,  wie  z.  B.  die  Uebersetzung 
von  Schillers  Gedicht  „die  Ideale"  (III,  214;  von  einem  Ano- 
nymus zuerst  1801  im  M.  Mag.  12,  221  abgedruckt)  oder  die 
Ode  an  die  Freiheit  von  Stolberg  (II,  84)  oder  Schillers  „Hero 
und  Leander  (III,  201;  übersetzt  von  James  Beresford). 

Die  Aufnahme,  die  im  übrigen  dem  Historie  Survey  zu 
Teil  wurde,  war  die  denkbar  ungünstigste;  nach  Carlyles  Re- 
zension scheint  eine  weitere  überhaupt  nicht  erschienen  zu  sein, 
womit  zugleich  bewiesen  ist,  wie  hoch  das  Ansehen  des  schot- 
tischen Kritikers   damals   schon   gestiegen  war.     Dass  Goethe 


*)  Ueber  die  noch  weiter  reichende  Nachwirkung  dieses  Stückes  in 
Frankreich  vgl.  SUpfle  (Zeitschr.  f.  vgl.  Literaturgesch.  VI,  321).  Ein  anderes 
Stück  (die  Versöhnung  oder  Bruderzwist)  ist  noch  1883  in  Paris  mit  Bei- 
faU  aufgeführt  worden  (ib.  p.  323). 
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durch  seine  Vermittlung  ein  Exemplar  von  Taylors  Werk  er- 
hielt, ist  schon  früher  (p.  26)  bemerkt  worden.  Er  schrieb  dar- 
über am  20.  August  1831  an  Zelter:  „Aus  England  ist  mir  eine 
'Uebersicht  der  deutschen  Dichtkunst'  zugekommen,  geschrieben 
von  W,  Taylor,  der  vor  40  Jahren  in  Göttingen  studierte  und 
daselbst  die  Lehren,  Meinungen  und  Phrasen,  die  mich  vor 
60  Jahren  schon  ärgerten,  auf  einmal  loälässt.  Die  gespenster- 
haften Stimmen  der  Herren  Sulzer,  Bouterwek  und  Consorten 
ängstigen  uns  nun  ganz  als  Nachklänge  von  Abgeschiedenen." 
Hier  ist  zunächst  ein  Irrtum  zu  berichtigen :  Taylor  hat  nie  in 
Göttingen  studiert,  und  dass  er  lediglich  die  Lehren  und  Mei- 
nungen der  Sulzer  und  Bouterwek  wiederholt,  ist  wohl  im 
Hinblick  auf  seine  Originalität  auch  nur  zum  Teil  richtig. 
Uebrigens  steht  Goethe,  der  schwerlicli  die  Zeit  gefunden  hat, 
das  Werk  genauer  zu  studieren,  hier  in  seinem  Urteil  unter  dem 
Einfluss  Carlyles,  der  ihm  darüber  schon  in  ungünstigem  Sinne 
berichtet  hatte.') 

Taylors  letzte  Lebensjahre  bieten  kein  erfreuliches  Bild. 
Wir  gewahren  bei  ihm  einen  stetigen  Verfall  der  geistigen  und 
körperlichen  Kräfte,  ein  Schicksal,  dem  bald  nachher  auch  sein 
Freund  Southey  unterlag.  Von  beiden  gilt,  was  Scott  mit  Be- 
zug auf  Swift  gesagt  hat:  „The  seene  darkened  before  the 
curtain  feil."  Taylor  starb  am  5.  März  1836  und  wurde  auf 
dem  Friedhof  der  Octagon- Kapelle  in  Norwich  beigesetzt,  in 
der  er  einst  die  Taufe  empfangen  hatte.  Bis  zuletzt  hat  er 
an  seinen  freiheitlichen  Ueberzeugungen  festgehalten,  und  so 
hat  er  noch  den  Triumph  erlebt,  die  Emanzipation  der  Katho- 
liken 2)  (1829)  und  die  grosse  Reformbill  im  Jahre  1832  zum 
Gesetz  erhoben  zu  sehen.  Seine  religiöse  Stellung  hatte  er 
einmal  in  einem  Briefe  an  Southey  aus  dem  Jahre  1812  (Mem, 
n,  373)  so  definiert,  dass  er  sich  zum  Pantheismus  Philos  be- 
kannte („who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  and  that  the  whole 
is  collectively  intelligent)."  Denen,  welche  ihn  seiner  Ueber- 
zeugungen wegen  angriffen,  hätte  er  mit  gutem  Rechte  die 
schönen  Worte  des  Theologen  Parr  entgegenhalten  dürfen,  die 
er   selbst   auf  seinen   1831    verstorbenen  Jugendfreund   Philip 

1)  Briefwechsel  zw.  Goethe  u.  Carlyle,  p.  136. 

2)  JI  it  ihrem  Wortführer  Charles  Butler  stand  er  in  freundschaftlichen 
Beziehungen  (vgl.  dessen  Briefe  Mem.  II,  551—554). 
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Martineau  angewandt  hatte:  „that  the  wise  and  good  clierish 
within  tlieir  bosoms  a  relig-ion  more  pure  and  perfect  than  any 
formulary  of  speculation  they  externally  profess;  that  tlieir 
agreement  upon  points  of  supreme  and  indisputable  moment 
is  greater  perhaps  than  they  may  theraselves  suspect ;  and  that 
upon  subjects  the  evidenee  of  whieh  is  doubtful  and  the  im- 
portance  of  whieh  is  secondary,  their  differenee  is  nominal 
rather  than  real." 

Einen  kurzen,  aber  schönen  Nachruf  widmete  Southey  dem 
heimgegangenen  Freunde.  Nachdem  er  die  Todesnachricht  er- 
halten, schrieb  er  (Mem.  1,4):  „I  was  not  aware  of  my  old 
friend's  illness,  or  I  should  certainly  have  written  to  him,  to 
express  that  unabated  regard  whieh  I  have  feit  for  him  eight 
and  thirty  years,  and  that  hope,  whieh  I  shall  ever  feel,  that 
we  may  meet  in  a  higher  and  happier  State  of  existence.  I 
have  known  very  few  who  equalled  him  in  talents  —  none 
who  had  a  kinder  heart;  and  there  never  lived  a  more  dutiful 
son,  or  a  sincerer  friend." 


Anhang. 

Bemerkungen  über  die  nordischen  Stoffe  in  der  englischen  Poesie  des 
vorigen  Jahrhunderts.') 

lieber  dies  Thema  ist  kürzlich  an  zwei  Stellen  gehandelt 
worden :  von  J.  Stefdnsson  in  seinem  Aufsatz  „oldnordisk  ind- 
virkning  pä  engelsk  literatur  i det  attende  og  nittende  ärhundrede" 
(Nordisk  Tidskrift  för  Vetenskap,  Konst  och  Industri,  ny  följd, 
1891,  sjätte  haftet,  p.  489  ff.)  und  von  W.  L.  Phelps  in  seiner  Schrift 
„the  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement"  (Boston  1893), 
p.  137 — 154.  Stefdnsson  giebt  einen  ziemlich  skizzenhaften 
Ueberblick  über  den  ganzen  Verlauf  dieser  Bewegung,  während 
Phelps  mit  wenigen  Strichen  ihr  Anfangsstadium  beschreibt. 
Hier  sollen  ohne  Anspruch  auf  Vollständigkeit  einige  weitere 
Ausführungen  und  Ergänzungen  mitgeteilt  werden,  um  den  Nach- 
weis zu  liefern,  welche  Rolle  das  nordische  Element  in  der  da- 
maligen Literatur  gespielt  hat. 

Die  Einführung  nordischer  Stoffe  in  England  steht  be- 
kanntlich in  engstem  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Tendenz,  welche 
man  als  „Rückkehr  zur  Natur"  zu  bezeichnen  sich  gewöhnt 
hat.  Das  Gemüt  verlangte  danach  erhoben  und  erschüttert 
zu  werden;  das  Blutige,  Grausige,  Gespenstische  in  der  nor- 
dischen Ueberlieferung  war  es,  was  den  Hauptanziehungspunkt 
bildete ;  um  jeden  Preis  wollte  man  loskommen  von  der  kalten 
Verstandespoesie  des  Pseudoklassicismus.  Man  begnügte  sich 
nun  aber  nicht  damit  auf  die  eigene  Vorzeit  zurückzugreifen, 
wo  reichlicher  Stoff  zu  finden  war;  durch  gelehrte  Studien 
in  den  Werken  der  nordischen  Antiquare  wie  Olaus  Magnus, 
Ol  :,  Wormius,  Bartholin,  Verelius  u.  a.  gelangte  man  zur  Be- 
8  -itung  nordischer  Gedichte  in  englischer  Sprache,  und  zwar 
ist    es    davon    zunächst    nur    eine    geringe    Zahl,    die    immer 

*)  Vgl.  hierzu  p.  44  ff. 
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wiederkehrt.  Daneben  kamen  dann  auch  die  Keste  der  kel- 
tischen Vergangenheit  zu  Ehren,  nicht  allein  Ossian,  sondern 
auch  kyrarische  Gedichte.  Wichtig  ist  hierfür  das  1764  er- 
schienene Buch  des  welschen  Pfarrers  Evan  Evans:  „Some 
Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Welsh  Bards"  (vgl. 
Phelps  a.  a.  0.  p.  144).  Dass  die  Dichter  später  skandinavische 
und  keltische  Elemente  ohne  jedes  Bedenken  neben  einander 
verwenden,  kommt  ganz  allgemein  vor. 

Noch  ein  zweites  Moment  ist  zu  beachten :  wie  im  Inhalt, 
so  zeigt  sich  jetzt  die  romantische  Reaktion  auch  in  der  Form. 
Man  verwarf  ganz  und  gar  das  in  der  klassicistischen  Dich- 
tung allein  übliche  Versmass  der  heroic  couplets,  der  paarweise 
gereimten  fUnffüssigen  Jamben,  und  führte  statt  dessen  mit 
Vorliebe  kürzere  oder  reimlose  Verse  ein.  Es  verlohnt  sich 
hier  die  treffenden  Worte  von  W.  Taylor  anzuführen,  der  in 
diesem  Punkte  ganz  auf  Seiten  der  Neuerer  steht.  Er  sagt 
(M.  Mag.  10,  317  ff.):  „So  much  English  poetry  lias  been  written 
since  Dryden  in  this  form  [heroic  couplets]  that  all  possible 
structures  of  line  are  familiär  and  all  sources  of  Variation 
exhausted;  every  cadence  is  an  echo,  every  pause  expected, 
every  rhyme  foreseen."  In  diesem  Gewände  meint  er,  erschienen 
selbst  neue  Gedanken  flacli  und  wenig  charakteristisch,  die 
Form  sei  geradezu  ein  Hindernis  für  geniale  und  originelle 
Einfälle.  Wie  viel  mehr  Abwechslung  finde  sich  in  Cowpers 
Homer  oder  im  Tasso  von  Fairfax  als  in  den  Versen  von  Pope 
oder  Hoole.')  Die  heroic  couplets  seien  noch  unerträglicher 
als  die  Alexandriner  einer  französischen  Tragödie.  Trotz  dieser 
berechtigten  Abwehr  haben  sie  sich  aber  bis  in  unser  Jahr- 
hundert hinein  erhalten. 

Der  nordische  Einfluss  tritt  früher  zu  Tage,  als  man  ge- 
meinhin annimmt.  In  seinem  Buche  „English  literature  in  the 
IS***  Century"  (p.  o75,  Anm.)  hat  Perry  darauf  hingewiesen, 
dass  schon  in  Drydens  Miscellanies,  die  auch  sonst  manches 
Volkstümliche  enthalten,  sich  eine  Uebersetzung  des  Gesanges 
der  Hervor  am  Grabe  ihres  Vaters  Angantyr  findet.  Dieselbe 
steht  im  6.  Bande,  p.  387  der  4.  Ausgabe  vom  Jahre  171   "-sie 

^___ aÜT/ 

*)  John  Hoole,  geb.  1727,  gest.  1803,  Uebersetzer  von  Tasso  und 
Ariost,  ein  Freund  Johnsons. 
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enthält  den  nordischen  Text  nebst  einer  englischen  Uebersetzung 
in  Prosa.  Als  Quelle  der  letzteren  hat  jedenfalls  die 
lateinische  Version  zu  gelten,  die  der  Schwede  Verelius  seiner 
Ausgabe  beigefügt  hat,  denn  diese  ist  nach  einer  Vorbemerkung 
des  Autors  benutzt  worden. 

Selbst  Pope,  bei  dem  man  es  am  wenigsten  vermuten 
sollte,  ist  von  Anklängen  an  nordisches  Wesen  nicht  ganz  frei. 
In  seinem  Chaucer  nachgeahmten  Jugendgedicht  „the  Temple 
of  Farne"  (1711)  hatte  er  die  Nordseite  dieses  Tempels  in 
folgender  Weise  beschrieben : 

„Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northeru  side 
O'erwrought  with  Ornaments  of  barb'rous  pride: 
There  buge  colosses  rose,  with  trophics  crowned, 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
Tliere  on  rüde  iron  columns,  smeared  with  blood, 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  song." 

Ziemlich  gleichzeitig  mit  Pope  (1705)  hatte  Sir  William 
Temple  in  seinem  Essay  „upon  heroick  virtue"  (gedruckt  in 
seinen  Miscellanea,  Th.  IL  p.  139,  3.  Ausg.)  zwei  Strophen  aus 
den  sogenannten  Krfikum(}l,  dem  Todesgesange  des  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  lateinisch  citiert  [nach  der  Literatura  runica  des  Clans 
Wormius].  Diese  Strophen')  tibersetzte  und  bearbeitete  Thomas 
Warton  der  Aeltere  in  seinen  „Poems  on  several  occasions" 
(London  1747),  p.  157.    Vgl  hierzu  Phelps  a.  a.  0.  p.  142. 

Es  folgen  jetzt  zwei  Männer,  durch  deren  Leistungen  die 
neue  Eichtung  am  stärksten  gefördert  wurde:  Bischof  Percy 
und  Thomas  Gray.  Sie  waren  ihrerseits  angeregt  durch  die 
Geschichte  Dänemarks  von  Paul  Henri  Mallet,  welche  1755/56 
erschien  und  in  ganz  Europa  das  grösste  Aufsehen  erregte. 
Hier  zum  ersten  Male  wurde  das  System  der  nordischen  Mytho- 
logie der  modernen  Welt  offenbart.  Percy  lieferte  eine  Ueber- 
setzung  davon   im  Jahre   1770.    Sieben  Jahre  früher  hatte  er 


1)  Die  beiden  Strophen  sind  auch  ins  Deutsche  übersetzt  von  Joh. 
Chr.  Schmidt,  einem  Mitglied  des  Gleim'schen  Kreises.  Vgl.  R.  Batka,  Alt- 
nord. Stoffe  und  Studien  in  Deutschland  (Euphorion,  Bd.  II,  Ergänzuugs- 
heft,  p.  1—70). 
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ein  anderes  hierher  gehöriges  Buch  erscheinen  lassen:  „Five 
Pieees  of  ßunic  poetry,  transhited  from  the  Islandic  language". 
Die  üebersetzung  ist  in  Prosa  abgefasst  nach  dem  Muster  der 
ossianisehen  Gedichte.  Percy  verstand  natürlich  das  Isländische 
nicht,  sondern  benutzte  lateinische  Uebersetzungen.  Der  Inhalt 
ist  der  folgende: 

a)  Herv^rs  Gesang  (nach  der  Version  in  Hickes'  Thesaurus 
I,  193.) 

b)  Ragnar  Lodbrogs  Todesgesang  (nach  der  Literatura 
Runica  des  Olaus  Wormius,  p.  197). 

c)  die  H9fut3lausn  des  Skalden  Egill  Skallagrimson  (nach 
Olaus  Wormius:  a.  a.  0.  p.  227). 

d)  die  Hakonarmol  von  Eyvindr  Skaldaspillir  nach  der 
lateinischen  Üebersetzung  von  Snorri  Sturlusons  Geschichtswerk 
durch  Peringskjöld :  daneben  ist  die  Schrift  Bartholins  „de 
causis  contemptae  apud  Danos  mortis"  [lib.  II,  c.  11,  p.  250] 
und  Mallets  EddaUbersetzung  benutzt. 

e)  Harolds  Klage  (in  der  Knytlingasaga :  die  Vorlage  ist 
wieder  Bartholin,  daneben  Mallet). 

Unter  Grays  Gedichten  haben  zwei  eine  nordische  Grund- 
lage: a)  The  Fatal  Sisters,  gedichtet  1761,  eine  Bearbeitung 
des  DarradarljoÖ  aus  der  Njälsaga  nach  der  lateinischen  Ver- 
sion in  den  Orcades  des  Torf?eus  (1697);  b)  the  Descent  of 
Odin,  identisch  mit  der  Vegtamskvida  (nach  Bartholin  a.  a.  0.). 
Es  sei  hier  erwähnt,  dass  Gray  auch  keltische  Stoffe  behandelt 
hat  auf  Grundlage  von  Evans'  Specimens  (s.  o.). 

Auf  Percy  und  Gray  gehen  die  meisten  der  hiernach  er- 
wähnten Dichtungen  zurlick.  Ich  führe  sie  in  chronologischer 
Reihenfolge  an: 

1.  Eine  Bearbeitung  von  Hervc^rs'  Gesang  von  Anna  Seward 
(in  der  Ausgabe  ihrer  Werke  von  W.  Scott  III,  90:  IblO,  aber 
viel  früher  entstanden).  Unter  dem  Text  steht  die  Prosaüber- 
setzung aus  Hickes'  Thesaurus.  In  demselben  Bande  steht 
p.  29:  Harolds  complaint:  a  Scandinavian  ode  (siehe  vorher 
Percy,  No.  e.)  1790  gedichtet;  die  Quelle  ist  Dr.  William 
Alexander's  history  of  women  (1779),  wo  Bd.  II,  22  das  betref- 
fende Stück  nebst  einigen  Strophen  der  Kräkumöl  und  Hava- 
möl  mitgeteilt  wird.  Alle  diese  Uebersetzungen  verbreitern 
und  verwässern  das  Original  in  unleidlicher  Weise. 
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2.  William  Mason,  der  Freund  Grayg,  hat  unter  seinen 
Gedichten  (Bd.  III,  138:  York  1797)  ebenfalls  den  Song  of 
Harold  the  Valiant.  Als  Quellen  verweist  auch  er  auf  Bartho- 
lin, Hallet  und  Percy.  Seine  Version  ist  noch  schwächer  als 
die  der  Miss  Seward. 

3.  Zwei  Bearbeitungen  von  Ragnar  Lodbrogs  Todesgesang 
verdanken  ihre  Entstehung  jedenfalls  der  Anregung  Percy s. 
Die  eine  stammt  von  J.  Downman  (1781),  der  wieder  die  Ueber- 
setzung  des  Wormius  zu  Rate  zog.  Die  andere  steht  in  J.  P. 
Andrews  History  of  Great  Britain  (1794):  sie  ist  mir  aus  dem 
Abdruck  in  der  Monthly  Review  (enlarged  series,  Bd.  14,  372) 
bekannt  geworden. 

4.  Thomas  James  Mathias,  bekannt  als  Autor  des  satiri- 
schen Gedichtes  „Pursuits  of  Literature",  Hess  1781  „Runic 
ödes,  imitated  from  the  Norse  tongue,  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Gray"  erscheinen.  Unter  den  6  darin  enthaltenen  Gedichten 
stehen  nur  vier  unter  nordischem  Einfluss,  und  auch  von  diesen 
zeigt  nur  das  dritte  stärkere  Anlehnung  an  eine  nordische 
Vorlage.  Es  ist  der  „Dialogue  at  the  Tomb  of  Argantyr"  (nach 
Hickes).  In  zwei  anjleren  Stücken  finden  sich  Anklänge  an 
die  Voluspa,  von  der  eine  lateinische  Uebertragung  im  Anhang 
mitgeteilt  wird. 

5.  Edward  Jerningham  (1727 — 1812)  schrieb  u.  a.:  „Rise 
and  Progress  of  Scandinavian  Poetry"  (1784).  Das  Buch  ist 
mir  nicht  zugänglich  gewesen ;  Horaee  Walpole  urteilt  darüber, 
es  sei  den  anderen  Werken  des  Dichters  weit  überlegen. 

■^  6.  Umfangreicher  als  irgend  eines  der  bis  jetzt  genannten 
Gedichte  ist:  „Arthur,  or,  the  Northern  Enchantment.  A  poe- 
tical  romance  in  seven  books.  By  Richard  Hole."*)  (London 
1789).  Eine  grosse  Rolle  in  dem  weitschweifigen  und  schlecht 
komponierten  Werke  spielen  die  „Weird  Sisters"  oder  „Northern 
Parese".  Ihren  Widerstand  muss  Arthur  erst  tiberwinden,  ehe 
er  mit  seiner  Geliebten  Imogen  vereinigt  werden  kann.  Beson- 
ders Urda  ist  es,  die  ihm  entgegenwirkt.  Sie  erscheint  den 
in  der  Halle  zu  Carlisle  versammelten  Kriegern  in  der  Gestalt 
Odins,   ruft   sie    zum  Streite  gegen  Arthur  auf  und  verspricht 


1)  Dies   ist   das   einzige   Gedicht   der  ganzen  Reihe,    das  in  heroic 
Couplets  abgefasst  ist. 
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denen,  die  fallen,  Sitze  in  Walhall.  Auch  hier  kommt,  wie 
schon  der  Titel  beweist,  die  Verquickung-  des  skandinavischen  mit 
dem  keltischen  Element  vor,  weswegen  der  Dichter  sich  beson- 
ders entschuldigen  zu  müssen  glaubt.  Hole  gehörte  wie  der 
bereits  genannte  Downman  zu  einem  Kreise  literarischer  Dilet- 
tanten, die  in  Exeter  vereinigt  waren  (vgl.  Mrs.  Oliphants  Liter- 
aturgeschichte II,  376).  Auch  Isaac  D'Israeli  verkehrte  eine 
Zeit  lang  unter  ihnen.  Aus  ihrer  Mitte  ging  eine  Sammlung 
von  Gedichten  hervor,  die  ebenfalls  manches  Nordische  enthält : 

7.  Poems,  chiefly  by  Gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall.  (2  Bände.  Bath  1792).  Es  stehen  darin  folgende  Ge- 
dichte von  nordischem  Ursprung:  The  Tomb  of  Gunnar  (von 
Hole  gedichtet  mit  Benutzung  von  Bartholin);  Gram  and  Gro 
(nach  Saxo  Grammaticus) ;  Hother  (nach  Olaus  Magnus) ;  Her- 
vurs  Gesang  (nach  Percy),  endlich  die  Krakumöl  (zum  Teil). 
Auch  diese  Produkte  sind  ohne  poetischen  Wert. 

8.  Wichtiger  ist  die  zu  Bristol  1797  veröflfentlichte  erste 
metrische  Eddaübersetzung.  Der  Verfasser  ist  der  schon  vor- 
her (p.  36)  erwähnte  Amos  Cottle.  Das  Buch  führt  das  be- 
zeichnende Motto  aus  Hieronymus:  Sinostrum  areret  ingenium, 
de  vetustatis  posset  fontibus  irrigari.  Es  umfasst  lediglich 
die  Götterlieder  mit  Ausnahme  der  Voluspa.  Diese  hat  Cottle 
ausgelassen  mit  der  merkwürdigen  Notivirung,  die  „Ode"  ent- 
halte nichts  Nordisches,  sondern  sei  erfüllt  von  dem  thörichten 
Aberglauben  der  römischen  Kirche,  Die  Uebersetzung  beruht 
wieder  nicht  auf  dem  Original,  sondern  auf  der  lateinischen 
Version;  sie  ist  in  keiner  Weise  geeignet  von  dem  Charakter 
der  eddischen  Dichtung  eine  Vorstellung  zu  geben.')  Wichtig 
ist  ein  zu  Anfang  stehendes  Widmungsgedicht  von  South ey, 
das  in  seinen  gesammelten  Werken  fehlt  und  in  dem  er  Ziel 
und  Charakter  der  ganzen  Richtung  scharf  kennzeichnet. 
Er  sagt: 

But  now  I  know 

Thro'  wildest  sceues  of  stränge  sublimity, 
Building  the  Runic  rhyme,  thy  Fancy  roves; 
Niflhils  nine  worlds  and  Surturs  fiery  piain, 


1)  Dass  Cottle  das  Isländische  nicht  verstand,  ersieht  man  auch  aus 
dem  Briefe  Southeys  an  Taylor  (Mem.  I,  246),  der  die  Uebersetzung  in  der 
M.  Rev.  (27,  381)  ziemlich  kühl  beurteilte. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    II.  5 
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And  where  upon  Creations  uttermost  verge 

The  weary  dwarfs  that  bear  the  weight  of  Heaven, 

Hope  the  long  winter  that  no  spring  must  cheer." 

Und  am  Schluss  sagt  er: 

„Methinks 
Amid  such  scenes  as  these  [of  savage  wildness] 
The  Poets  soul  might  best  attain  füll  growth." 

9.  Dass  ein  Mann  wie  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  an  diesen 
Stoffen  Gefallen  fand,  wird  Niemanden  Wunder  nehmen.  In 
seinen  Tales  of  Wonder  (1800)  finden  sich  denn  auch  wieder 
Hervors  Beschwörung  (nach  Hickes,  mit  willkürlicher  Aende- 
rung  des  Schlusses)  und  König  Hakons  Todesgesang  (nach 
Bartholin,  mit  Benutzung  von  Herders  Stimmen  der  Völker). 
Hier  wären  auch  seine  Bearbeitung  verschiedener  Kjämpeviser 
anzuschliessen. 

10.  Zu  dem  Epos  von  Hole  steht  in  naher  Beziehung  ein 
Gedicht  von  John  Thelwall,  der  als  Freund  von  Coleridge 
und  Wordsworth,  wie  als  radikaler  Agitator  bekannt  ist  (vgl. 
Brandl,  a.  a.  0.  p.  165).  Das  Gedieht  führt  den  Titel:  „The  Fairy  of 
the  Lake,  a  dramatic  romance" ;  es  steht  in  den  „Poems,  chiefly 
written  in  retirement"  (Hereford  1801).  Die  Hauptpersonen 
sind  Rowena,  Königin  von  Britannien,  eine  Zauberin;  Arthur, 
der  Vorkämpfer  der  Briten  und  seine  Verlobte  Guenever.  Ro- 
wena, die  Arthur  liebt,  steigt,  um  ihr  Schicksal  zu  erfahren, 
zur  Heia  hinab  (ein  sich  immer  wiederholendes  Motiv).  Von 
ihr  und  dem  Reiche  der  Unterwelt  wird  nun  eine  phantastische 
Schilderung  entworfen.  Heia  sitzt  auf  einem  Thron  von  Eis 
auf  der  Schwelle  eines  Eispalastes.  Ihr  Thron  wird  von  Eis- 
riesen bewacht,  deren  furchtbare  Gestalten  bis  in  die  Wolken 
reichen,  welche  die  Höhe  der  Bühne  erfüllen.  Haar  und  Bart 
sind  mit  Eiszapfen  behangen,  ihr  Gewand  ist  mit  Schnee  be- 
deckt. Blitze  zucken  um  ihre  Häupter.  Im  Hintergründe  sieht 
man  die  drei  Nornen  an  der  Arbeit;  die  Gewichte  an  ihrem 
Webstuhl  sind  Menschenschädel,  ein  Rabe  schwebt  über  ihnen. 
In  diesem  Stile  geht  es  weiter. 

11.  Das  Jahr  1804  bringt  uns  ein  Drama  „Odin"  (in  den 
Dramatic  Poems  on  the  Model  of  the  Greek  Theatre).  Diese 
bilden  den  2.  Band  der  „Poems  of  George  Richards,  Vicar  of 
Bampton,  late   Fellow   of  Oriel  College,  Oxford."     Das  Stück 
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beruht  auf  der  irrtümlichen  Tradition  der  nordischen  Alter- 
tumsforscher, der  Ase  Odin  sei  aus  Asien  vertrieben  gen  Norden 
gezogen,  und  habe  dort  ein  neues  Reich  gestiftet.  Richards 
verrät  eine  genaue  Kenntnis  der  nordischen  Mythologie;  seine 
Dichtergabe  verdient  aber  nicht  das  Lob,  das  ihr  Byron  (in 
seinen  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers)  gespendet  hat. 

12.  In  dem  gleichen  Jahre  (1804)  erschien  ein  für  uns 
sehr  wichtiges  Buch  „Select  Icelandic  poetry,  translated  from 
the  Originals  with  notes:  by  the  Hon.  William  Herbert."  Der 
Titel  sagt  nicht  zu  viel,  denn  im  Gegensatz  zu  seinen  Vor- 
gängern, die  sämmtlich  aus  zweiter  Hand  erst  ihren  Stoff  em- 
pfingen, besass  Herbert  umfassende  Kentnisse  in  den  euro- 
päischen und  speziell  in  den  nordischen  Sprachen,  und  dieser 
Umstand  kommt  seinen  Uebersetzungen  sehr  zu  Gute.  Die 
erwähnte  Sammlung  nmfasst  u.  a.  The  Song  of  Thrym,  the  De- 
scent  of  Odin,  the  dying  song  of  Asbiörn,  Gunnlaug  and  Rafen, 
the  song  of  Hroke  the  black  etc.,  also  zum  Teil  noch  nie 
übersetzte  Stücke.  Ein  zweiter  Band  enthält  z.  B.  Skirners 
Expedition,  Brynhildas  Ride  to  Hell,  Song  of  Harald  the  Hardy, 
Lamentation  of  Starkadr.  Den  dritten  und  vierten  Band  (1806), 
in  dem  sich  Uebertragungen  aus  dem  Deutschen,  Dänischen 
und  Portugiesischen  finden,  können  wir  hier  übergehen.  Bedeu- 
tender sind  seine  zwei  mit  freier  Benutzung  nordischer  Sagen- 
mptive  verfassten  epischen  Gedichte:  Helga,  a  poem  in  seven 
cantos  (1815)  und:  Hedin,  a  tale  in  verse  from  Danish  history 
(1820).  In  diesen  zeigt  sich  Herbert  als  ein,  wenn  auch  nicht 
origineller,  so  doch  immerhin  recht  begabter  Dichter.  In  for- 
meller Beziehung  sind  die  Epen  jedenfalls  besser  als  die 
Uebersetzungen,  welche  von  Härten  nicht  frei  sind.  Von  Herberts 
„rugged  rhymnes"  spricht  ja  auch  Byron. 

13.  Aus  Herbert  schöpfte  nach  seinem  eigenen  Geständ- 
nis Walter  Savage  Landor  den  Stoff  zu  seinem  Gedicht  Gunn- 
laug, das  1804  oder  1805  entstanden  ist,  (vgl.  Forster,  Life  of 
W.  S.  Landor,  p.  96).  Es  zählt  nicht  zu  seinen  besseren  Leis- 
tungen; er  hat  offenbar  den  Charakter  der  nordischen  Sage 
nicht  recht  erfasst. 

14.  Von  geringem  Werte  ist  eine  Bearbeitung  des  späten 
SölargöÖ,  erschienen  unter  dem  Titel:  „The  Song  of  the  Sun, 
a  poem  of  the  11***  Century  from  the  Icelandic  CoUection  called 
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the  Edda.  Imitated  by  the  Rev.  James  Beresford  with  a  pre- 
face,  iiotes  and  short  account  of  the  author."  (London  1805). 
Wichtiger  als  die  englische  Version,  die  imf  der  lateinischen 
Uebersetzuüg  in  der  Kopenhagener  Ausgabe  von  1787  beruht, 
ist  die  Einleitung,  die  den  Standpunkt  des  Verfassers  kenn- 
zeichnet. Beresford  hat  von  der  Literatur  seiner  Zeit  keine 
hohe  Meinung :  das  Feuer  der  Poesie  sei  erloschen,  die  nationale 
Dichtkunst  degeneriert.  Was  man  aber  nicht  selbst  zu  er- 
zeugen vermöge,  könne  man  durch  Einführung  aus  der  Fremde 
gewinnen.  Dies  ist  der  Grund,  der  ihn  bewogen  hat  ein  Stück 
nordischer  Dichtung  den  englischen  Lesern  vorzuführen.  Man 
muss  gestehen,  dass  diese  Aeusserungen  wenig  angebracht  er- 
scheinen, nachdem  Dichter  von  dem  Range  eines  Cowper  und 
Burns  aufgetreten  waren  und  in  dem  Jahr,  das  Walter  Scotts 
Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  brachte. 

15.  Von  Walter  Scotts  Interesse  für  nordische  Dinge  haben 
wir  einen  Beweis  in  seinem  Auszug  aus  der  Eyrbyggja  Saga 
(gedruckt  in  Webers  lUustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
p.  477 — 513)  nach  der  lateinischen  Uebersetzung  in  der  Aus- 
gabe von  Thorkelin  (1787).  Wie  weit  sonst  in  seinen  Werken 
nordische  Elemente  Eingang  gefunden  haben,  bedarf  noch  der 
Untersuchung. 

16.  Das  letzte  Werk,  das  hier  zu  erwähnen  bliebe,  ist  zu- 
gleich das  poetisch  werthvoUste :  Odin,  a  poem  in  Eight  Books 
and  Two  Parts.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummond. 
Part  I,  London  1817.  Von  den  geplanten  acht  Büchern  sind 
nur  die  vier  ersten  erschienen.  In  klangvollen  Jamben  erzählt 
der  Dichter  die  Geschichte  von  Pharnaces,  Mithridates  Sohn, 
der  die  Unterwerfung  unter  das  Joch  der  Römer  verschmähend 
mit  seinen  Getreuen  nach  Norden  zieht.  Durch  eine  Geister- 
erscheinung wird  er  bewogen  in  die  Unterwelt  hinabzusteigen : 
dort  erweckt  er  eine  Wala  aus  dem  Schlafe  (man  merkt  hier 
den  Einfiuss  von  Grays  Descent  of  Odin),  die  ihm  dann  als 
Führerin  dient.  All  die  Nachtgestalten  der  nordischen  Mytho- 
logie ziehen  nun  an  unserem  Auge  vorüber.  Schön  und  wir- 
kungsvoll ist  besonders  die  Schilderung  des  Eispalastes,  in  dem 
der  Riese  Ymir  tront.  Auf  die  Oberwelt  zurückgekehrt,  er- 
kämpft Pharnaces,  der  die  Priester  für  sieh  gewonnen  hat,  den 
Sieg  und  die  Herrschaft. 
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Eine  Fortsetzung  dieser  Betrachtungen  bis  zur  Gegenwart 
würde  vor  Allem  sieh  mit  William  Morris  zu  beschäftigen 
haben,  dessen  Bearbeitungen  und  Uebersetzungen  nordischer 
Dichtungen  recht  eigentlich  den  Höhepunkt  dieser  ganzen  Ent- 
wicklung bezeichnen.  Doch  mag  das  Gesagte  gentigen,  um 
von  dem  Umfang  und  der  Bedeutung  des  nordischen  Einflusses 
in  England  eine  Vorstellung  zu  geben. 
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Preface. 

The  scope  and  arrangement  of  the  present  treatise  are 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  Introduction. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  claim  to  have  exhausted  my 
subject  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  the  field  of  investigation  is  a 
wide  one,  and  I  have  explored  only  a  comparatively  small 
corner  of  it,  although  many  more  texts  have,  at  least  partly, 
been  examined  than  those  mentioned  in  the  List  of  Works 
consulted. 

The  abbreviations  used  will  be  readily  understood:  they 
are  those  usually  employed  in  works  that  deal  with  English 
philology. 

Keferenee  to  any  part  of  the  treatise  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  Index  of  Words. 

Some  diffieulty  was  experienced  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  more  especially  in  finding  equivalent  English  expressions 
for  the  German  "schwebende  Betonung",  "Taktumstellung",  &c. 
I  have  usually  placed  the  German,  in  brackets,  after  the  English 
terms. 

In  eonclusion  I  have  to  State  my  indebtedness,  for  the 
earlier  part  of  my  essay,  to  Prof.  Morsbach's  Mittelenglische 
Grammatik,   and   at   the   same   time   to   express   to  him  my 
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thanks  for  valuable  hints  received  from  him  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Besides,  the  remarks  on  p.  107  to  the  end  of 
Chapter  II,  are  partly  based  on  notes  of  his  Lectures,  especially 
the  arrangement  of  polysyllabic  nouns  under  various  types. 

Göttingen,  March,  1898. 

George  J.  Tamson. 
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Introduction. 

The  revival  of  alliterative  poetry  in  the  fourteenth  Century 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  For  the  student  of  languag-e  this  poetry  is  of  special 
importance,  because  alliteration  affords  one  of  the  principal 
criteria  for  ascertaining  the  accent  of  words.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  alliterative  poems  of  that  period  have  as  yet  been 
too  little  examined,  and  we  possess  hitherto  no  work  or  article 
in  which  this  subject  is  comprehensively  dealt  with. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  object  of  the  present  investigation 
to  examiue  carefuUy,  especially  in  Compounds,  the  word-stress 
in  Middle  English,  as  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  accentuation 
prevailing  among  our  alliterative  poets. 

In  this  connection  simple  or  uncompounded  words  need 
not  be  eonsidered,  as  in  such  words,  when  they  consist  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  the  chief  stress  in  Middle  English,  in  agree- 
ment  with  the  praetice  in  Old  and  in  Modern  English,  is  con- 
stantly  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  root-syllable  (cf. 
Morsbach,  Me.  Gramm.  §  20). 

Apart  from  Richard  the  Redeies  three  important  works  of 
considerable  extent,  of  different  dates,  and  by  different  authors, 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  our  investigation ,  viz.  the  so- 
called  Troy-Boolx,  the  Morte  Arthure  and  Piers  the  Plotvman. 

Considered  from  a  metrical  point  of  view,  the  first  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  owing  to  its  superiority 
over  the  other  poems,  especially  over  Piers  the  Plotvman,  in 
respect  to  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  System  of 
alliteration  has  been  applied. 

Although  the  following  few  observations  concerning  the 
authorship,   the   time  of  composition,   and   the  dialect   of  our 
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poems  may  contain  nothing  new,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  out 
of  place,  if  we  briefly  recapitulate  what  is  known  in  respect 
to  these  several  matters. 

The  Troy-Book. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  this  work.  Donaldson,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Troy-Book  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S.,  advocates  the  view 
that  the  poet  who  wrote  the  Morte  Arthure  is  also  the  author 
of  the  Troy-Book.  He  bases  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  simi- 
larity  of  the  vocabulary  in  both  works,  and  says:  „In  both 
poems  we  find  the  same  peculiar  words  and  phrases,  the  same 
peeuliarities  of  thought,  the  same  favourite  subjects,  and  the 
same  methods  of  viewing  and  representing  them:  even  the 
diflferences  of  thought  and  expression  are  such  as  eould  be 
presented  only  by  the  same  mind  in  diflferent  moods." 

Morris,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Early  English 
Alliterative  Poems,  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S,,  is  inclined  to  see  the 
author  of  the  Troy-Book  in  the  writer  of  those  poems.  He 
adduces  the  following  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion: 
„...for,  leaving  out  identical  and  by  no  means  common  ex- 
pressions,  we  find  the  same  power  of  description  and  the 
same  tendency  to  inculcate  moral  and  religious  truths  on  all 
occasions  where  an  opportunity  presents  itself." 

Remarks,  somewhat  vague  and  general  in  expression,  like 
those  quoted,  are  hardly  convincing.  A  more  accurate  exa- 
mination  of  this  subject  is  found  in  Trautmanns  article  „Der 
Dichter  Huchown  und  seine  Werke"  (Anglia  I  p.  109  sq.).  On 
the  basis  of  metrical  investigations ,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  Morte  Arthure  and  the  Troy-Book  are  not  by  the 
same  band.  This  question  was  afterwards  again  dealt  with 
by  Brandes  in  his  essay  „Die  me.  Destruction  of  Troy  und 
ihre  Quelle"  {Engl.  Studien  VIII  p.  398  sq.).  Against  Traut- 
mann he  upholds  the  authorship  of  Huchown  for  our  poem. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise 
to  enter  more  fuUy  into  this  question.  We  would,  however, 
offer  one  more  remark  on  the  subject.  When  Wyntown,  in 
Pe  Originale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  v.  304  sq.  says  of  Huchown: 


He  made  ])e  gret  Gest  of  Arthure 

And  2)6  Awntyre  of  Gawane 

Pe  Pystyl  als  of  Swete  Swsane, 
it  may  appear  stränge  that,  if  Huchown  were  also  the  author 
of  the  Troy-Booli,  Wyntown  sliould  have  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  this  work,  a  poem  both  more  extensive  and 
certainly  not  less  important  than  tliose  that  are  mentioned 
by  him. 

Formerly  the  Troy-Book  was  assigned  to  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  Century.  Aceording-  to  Kölbing  (Engl.  Stud. 
XI  285) ,  the  poet  of  the  Troy-Booh  clearly  irnitated  Chaueer, 
The  poem  must,  therefore,  be  later,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  and  consequently  cannot  be  ascribed,  as 
it  has  been,  to  Shir  Hew  of  Eglintoun. 

With  reference  to  the  dialeet  of  the  Troy-Book,  Luick 
(Anglia  XI  \).40Q),  says:  „Consequently  the  Troy-Book  will 
probably   belong  to  the  northern  part  of  the  West-Midland". 

Morte  Arthure. 

Aceording  to  Trautmann  [Anglia  I,  p.  109  sq.),  Huchown 
is  probably  to  be  accepted  as  the  author  of  the  Morte  Arthure 
(cf.  also  T.  P.  Harison:  A  Study  of  the  ME.  Poem,  The  Pystal 
of  Susan.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.  Publications,  vol.  VIII  No.  4 
Baltimore  1893;  but  also  ten  Brink,  Hist.  of  English  LH.  II, 
p.  402  sq.,  and  Luick,  1.  c.  p.  586). 

With  reference  to  the  time  and  loeality  of  the  composition 
of  the  Morte  Arthure  ten  Brink  (1,  c.  p.  403)  says:  „The  author 
of  this  poem  wrote  probably  in  the  north  of  England  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century".  And  Luick  (1.  c.  p.  586): 
„In  any  case  our  poem  is  not  of  Midland  origin,  but  more 
northern  than  all  the  documents  which  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered". 

Piers  the  Ploivman. 
For  this  work  we  possess  distinct  data  as  to  authorship 
and  time  of  composition.  The  facts  in  connection  with  these 
points  are  generally  known  and  accepted.  The  author  of  the 
poem  is  William  Langland  (or  Langley),  who  was  born  about 
1331  in  south  Shropshire  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  situated  between 


Ludlow  and  Kidderaiinster,  and  who  died  about  the  year  1400. 
The  poena  is  preserved  in  numerous  MSS.  in  three  different 
versions:  the  A-text  1362,  the  B-text  1377,  and  the  C-text  1393. 
As  to  the  dialeet  of  the  work,  Skeat  (Clar.  Press,  edition, 
vol.  II  p.  Ivii.)  gives  his  opinion  as  follows:  „There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  true  dialeet  of  the  author  is  best  re- 
presented  by  MSS.  of  the  B-text,  and  that  this  dialeet  was 
mainly  Midland,  with  occasional  introduetion  of  Southern  forms. 
The  A-text  was  printed  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  as  this  seemed 
to  be  the  best  MS.,  upon  the  whole;  none  of  the  MSS.  of  that 
text  being  very  satisfactory.  But  the  Vernon  MS.  differs  in 
dialeet  from  almost  all  other  copies  of  the  poem;  the  scribe, 
who  has  written  out  a  large  number  of  other  poems  also,  has 
turned  everything  into  the  Southern  dialeet.  The  MSS.  of  the 
C-text  are  mostly  in  a  Midland  dialeet,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  many  of  them  frequently  introduce  Western  forms,  as  if 
the  author's  copy  had  been  multiplied  at  a  time  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  West  of  England",  (cf.  Morsbach,  Me.  Gramm. 
§3  Anm.  2:  „Also  the  so-called  B-text  of  Langland's  Piers  the 
Plowman  affords  evidence  of  an  altogether  insufficient  nature 
as  to  questions  of  dialeet".)  *) 

Richard  the  Redeies. 
The   poem   of  Richard   the   Redeies,  so   called   by   Skeat 
according  to  this  expression  in  the  iirst  verse  of  Passus  Primus: 

Now,  Richard  the  Redeies  •  reweth  on  gou-self, 
consists  of  a  Prologus  of  87,  and  of  four  Passus  respectively 
of  114,  192,  371,   and  93   verses.     Skeat   (I.e.  p.  Ixxxiii  sq.) 
assigns  it   to   the   year   1399   and   to   the  author  of  Piers  the 
Plowman. 

As  we  stated  before,  from  a  metrical  point  of  view,  the 
Troy-Book  is  the  most  important  of  our  texts,  because  it  is 
the   most   regulär   in   the  use  of  alliteration.     As  a  rule  there 


1)  For  the  dialeet  of  the  B-text,  see  the  dissertation  of  Krön,  Unter- 
suchungen zu  W.  Langley  etc.,  Erlangen  1885.  There  (pp.  13,  27  sq.  and 
p.  53)  the  MS.  Land  Mise.  551  is  stated  to  be  in  the  poet's  handwriting, 
which  is  distinctly  denied  by  Morsbach  {Me.  Gramm.  §  129  Anm.  8).  Skeat 
also  (p.  Ixviii)  believes  this  MS.  to  be  „the  author's  autograph  copy". 


are  two  accented  words  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  seeond 
half  of  the  verse.  Only  occasionally  do  we  meet  with  verses 
containing  merely  one  alliterative  word  in  each  half -verse,  or 
with  80-ealled  „crossed  alliteration"  (cf.  Lawrence,  Chapters 
on  Ällit  Verse,  p.  77). 

Metrically  the  Morte  Arthure  is  less  correct  than  the 
Troy-Booli,  whereas  the  deviations  from  the  identity  of  stressed 
and  alliterative  words  are  most  frequent  in  Fiers  the  Plowman. 
These  facts  are  generally  known,  and  will  be  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  investigation,  which  will,  therefore, 
at  the  same  time  present  a  contribution,  although  a  modest 
one,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  metrical  composition  of  Middle 
English  alliterative  verse. 


Chapter  I. 

We  possess  various  means  for  ascertaining-  the  word-stress 
in  Middle  English:  1.  The  language  of  the  poets:  rhythm,  al- 
literation,  rhyme.  2.  Certain  changes  in  the  language:  weaken- 
ings  of  Sounds,  syneope  etc.  3.  Conclusions  drawn  frora  Modern 
English,  both  from  the  accentuation  of  the  present  day,  and 
from  direct  evidence  of  an  earlier  date,  e.  g.  from  the  Mani- 
pulus  Vocabulorum  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  Century  (cf.  Mors- 
bach, Me.  Gramm.  §  18). 

Among  those  diflferent  tests,  we  shall  principally  use  that 
of  alliteration,  for,  as  Schipper  {Grundriss  II  i  p,  1038)  puts  it: 
„The  supreme  law  for  the  connection  between  word-stress  and 
metrical  stress  requires,  in  all  verse  based  upon  the  principle 
of  aceent,  that  the  latter  should  be  in  agreement  with  the 
former.  This  applies  in  an  equal  measure  to  the  alliterative 
line  and  to  „equipedal"  verse  („gleichtaktige  Versarten")". 
Where  in  our  texts  this  agreement  is  not  found  to  exist,  we 
shall  have  to  decide  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  criteria 
mentioned  above,  whether  the  accentuation  in  question  can  be 
justified  or  not. 

We  divide  the  material  collected  in  the  following  pages 
into  two  principal  groups,  a  Germanic  or  English  and  a  Eo- 
mance  group.  In  the  further  subdivision  of  the  former  we 
follow  the  one  adopted  by  Morsbach  in  his  Middle  English 
Grammar. 

For  reasons  already  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  we 
base  our  conclusions  in  the  cases  that  will  come  under  dis- 
cussion,  in  the  first  place  on  the  Troy-Booli. 


A.    The  Germanic  or  English  Element.^) 
I.    Orisrlnal  Nominal  Compounds  and  their  Analognes. 

a)  In  the  Troy-Book: 
drowsmythis,  1588. 
helmakers,  1589. 
Mit  stid,  5940. 
blädsmythis,  1592. 
bödword,  hödeword,  6262,  8315. 
hürgh-men,  8570. 
euensangtyme,  8919. 
goldsmythes,  1584. 
herne-pon,  8775. 
hörse  fete,  hörsfet,  5834,  6560. 

lefs-ales,  lefe-säls,  337,  1167.     (Cf.  Chaucer,  Reves  T.:  levesel). 
nightwdcche,  7352: 

Nightwacche  for  to  wake,  waites  to  hlow, 

But  also  sJcöute-wacche,  sköwte  wacche,  1089,  6042. 
söpertyme,  3398. 
förward  (=  agreement),  548,  602,  636,  651,  701,  2440,  2727, 

3123,  7985,  9312;  (=  vanguard)   1148,  5860. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  has  the  chief  stress,  quite 
regularly.  We  find  this  accentuation  already  in  OE.  and  like- 
wise  still  in  the  Modern  Duteh  vöorwaarde. 

förwise,  2539,  3950. 

äfterwarde,  121, 

eftsones,  2478,  7245,  11518.    (Cf.  p.  16.) 

duertJuvert,  ouerthwert,  7532,  8348. 

These  also  have  the  regulär  stress. 

wanspede  has  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  in  v.  9327; 
in  V.  7945  on  the  seeond: 

My  wonsped  to  aspie  in  dispite  ay. 

If  the  rime-letters  are  here  placed  correctly  in  the  first  half 
verse,  we  must  assume  that  the  accentuation  of  this  word  was 


')  In  this  division  we  also  place  words  of  Eomance  origin,  when 
they  are  provided  with  a  Gerraanic  prefix,  and  formations  like  söper- 
tyme. 
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a  shifting  one.     In  OE,  the  syllable  wan-  (won-)  was  stressed, 
as  it  is  still  in  Modern  Dutch,  e.  g.  wdnhoop,  despair 
mishap,  2069,  13133. 
misrewle,  mysreivle,  6128,  7952. 

In  OE,  in  such  Compounds,  the  prefix  mis-  was  regularly 
stressed.  In  ME.  the  accentuation  varies  (cf.  Morsbach,  §  24"^, 
and  Anm.  c).  In  our  texts  we  have  discovered  only  one 
example  of  unstressed  mis-:  myserüle,  Rieh,  the  Redeies,  Pass. 
4,  3.  In  the  Manip.  Vocab.  we  find  misdeede  52,  33,  but  mis- 
happe  27,  27,  and  misrewle  95,  44.  In  Mod.  E.  this  prefix  is 
unstressed,  as  in  mistdke,  mishap,  or  has  a  weak  stress,  as  in 
mtsdeed.  Sweet  {Ä  New  Engl.  Gram.  §  919)  says:  „Some  pre- 
fixes  which  have  a  very  definite  meaning  and  are  phonetically 
capable  of  being  detached  from  the  body  of  a  word  have  in 
consequence  come  to  be  feit  as  independent  words,  the  prefix 
and  the  body  of  the  word  being  balanced  against  one  another, 
as  it  were,  by  each  receiving  e(|[ual  stress",  and  quotes  among 
his  examples  the  word  'mis'conduct  in  which  the  dots  indicate 
his  accentuation.  To  me  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  that 
both  parts  of  the  word  receive  „equal  stress'',  although  certainly 
the  prefix  is  not  altogether  unstressed. 

Compounds  with  the  negative  particle  im-,  which  in  OE. 
had  still  mostly  the  chief  stress  on  the  first  part,  shift  their 
accent  in  ME.  In  Mod.  E.  this  prefix  is  usually  unaccented, 
or  has  a  secondary  stress,  as  in  iinbelief  (cf.  Sweet,  NE.  Gram. 
§  919,  and  Morsbach  §  24  2  and  Anm.  a). 

vnhest  (=  monster),  7766. 
vnkyndness,  144,  1923. 
vnpössible,  258. 
unsUthe,  117. 
vnclene,  1639,  1845. 
vnfdithful,  714. 
vntrüly,  723. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure, 
hdle-fyre,  1048. 
hlöd-hondes,  3640. 
cdremane,  957.    (Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.:  carman.) 


cöpe-borde,  206.    (Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.:  cuphoard.) 
crösse-dayes,  3212. 
dede-thrdwe,  1150: 

The   theeffe   at   the   dede-thrawe  so   throly   tyme  thryngez 
Cf.  Gamelyn  24: 

On  his  deep  hcd  to  a-bide  Goddcs  wille. 

Here,  perhaps,  a  shifting  of  accent  took  place  (cf.  Morsb. 
§§  26,  27).    In  OE.   the   first  part  of  the  word  had  of  course 
the  Chief  stress  (cf.  Beowidf  2901) 
düle-cotes,  4336. 
euensange,  euesange,  894,  900. 
eye-Uddes,  3953: 

LoJces  one  his  eye-Uddis,  that  lowkkide  wäre  faire. 

Probably  here  also  a  shifting  of  accent  may  be  assumed. 
fda-mene,  303. 
föte-mene,  1989. 
hännde-brede,  2229. 
hdnsemane,  hdnsemene,  2662,  2743.  (In  the  Gloss.  Index  explained 

as  henchman,  page.     Cf.  Skeat,  Etyni.  Dict.:  henchman.) 
herne-pane,  2229. 

keteUe-hattes,  Jcettille-hatte,  2993,  3516,  3995. 
mörne-while,  2001,  3223. 
nehe-böne,  2771: 

And  brustene  his  neJce-bone^  that  alle  his  breste  stoppede! 

Here  also,  perhaps,  a  shifting  of  accent.     Cf.  Burns's  Tarn 
o'Shanter: 

Whare  drunhen  Charlie  brah's  nech-bane. 
schdft-monde,  2546,  3843,  4232. 
schippemene,  1212. 
schirr eues,  725. 
schynbawde,  3846. 
töppe-castelles,  3616. 
wntyre-mene,  741. 
wölfe-heuede,  1093. 
förchipe,  3678. 
företoppe,  1078. 
förheuede,  1080. 
förestayne,  742. 
förtethe,  1089,  but 
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forsterne,  3664: 

So  stowtthj  the  forsterne  one  the  stam  hyttis, 
or  should  we  perhaps  assume  that  the  first  half-verse  contains 
only  one  rime-letter  and  in  that  case  accentuate  forsterne? 
fröwarde,  3345. 

selcouthe,  selkouthe,  selkouthely,  75,  1298,  1948,  3252,  3531. 
in-come,  2009,  but 
in-cöme,  2171 : 

Bot  Kayous  at  the  in-come  was  kepyd  vn-fayre. 
A  case  analogous  to  that  of  forsterne. 
öuer-hande,  4300. 
ouerlynge,  289,  520,  710. 
owte-iles,  owt  illes,  30,  2359. 
öwte-moumtes,  3909. 

öivte  landes,  owt  londes,  2607,  2723,  but 
owt-löndys,  3697: 

When  ledys  of  owt-londys  leppyne  in  waters, 
again  a  case  analogous  to  those  above. 
hncouthe,  3449,  but 
vncöwtJie,  3514: 

Änd  that  castelle  es  cawghte  with  vncowthe  ledys. 
With  accented  un-  the  word  occurs  also  in  Chaucer  (Koch 
I,  S.  161): 

So  imcouth  and  so  riche,  and  n^roght  so  weel  {Kn.  T.  1639), 
in  Spenser  (Günther,  S.  31) : 

In  some  straunye  liahit,  after  uncouth  wize  (513  b) 
And  douhtfully  dismayd  through  that  so  uncouth  sight  (328  b), 
in  Marlowe  (Bullen's  edition): 

An  uncouth  pain  torments  my  grieved  soul  (I,  45), 
in  Shakspere  (Schmidt,  S.  1415): 

And  thus  hegins:  ^What  uncouth  ill  event'  (Luc.  1598), 
in  Jonson  (Wilke,  S.  44): 

May  he  our  rise.  It  is  no  uncouth  thing  (1,  404). 
In  the  modern  literary  language  we  find  only  uncouth, 
but  the  modern  dialects  lay  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  special  developraent  of  meaning, 
the  force  of  the  word  as  a  Compound  was  no  longer  feit. 
Cf.  Morsbach,  Me.  Gram.  §  26  p.  67. 
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unfaire,  303. 

vnhlythely,  1434. 

vnfdye,  2791). 

vnfers,  4122. 

vnfrely,  780, 

vn-lördly,  vnlordlyeste,  1267,  1313. 

vn-mete,  4070, 

vn-resonahle,  3452. 

vnryghtwyslye,  329. 

vnsekyrly,  966. 

vn-semly,  1044. 

vn-slely,  979. 

vn-sownde,  3290,  3931,  3942. 

vn-spdrely,  vn-spdryly,  235,  3160. 

vn-tenderly,  vn-tendirly,  1144,  2575. 

vn-treive,  vn-tretvely,  886,  4227. 

vnwittyly,  3802. 

vn-wynly,  vnwynnhj;  955,  1302,  1481,  3562. 

vnwyse,  3S17. 

c)  in  Piers  #Äe  Plotvman. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  examples  from 
Langland's  poem,  we  must  once  more  emphasise  the  fact  that 
he  uses  alliteration  in  a  very  free  and  irregulär  manner,  and 
that  we  have  therefore  to  practise  special  caution  in  deducing 
rules  for  the  accentuation  of  words  from  his  work.  Cf.  also 
p.  17  under  inivit.  Luick  {Anglia  XI  p.  430)  pronounces,  on 
this  point,  the  following  opinion:  „Langley's  poem  shows  a 
peeuliar  irregularity  in  the  construction  of  his  verse.  At  one 
time  his  verse  flows  on  quite  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  especially 
at  the  end  of  the  Passus,  at  another  time  we  find  such  an 
accumulatiou  of  unstressed  syllables  and  so  faulty  a  distribution 
of  accented  ones,  that  the  rliythm  is  almost  entirely  lost,  and 
many  passages  afford  examples  of  the  worst  alliterative  verse 
of  the  fourteenth  Century  (on  the  treatment  of  Alliteration  cf. 
also  Bühlbring,  Anglia,  Beiblatt  VII).  Moreover,  the  placing 
of  the  rime-letters  is  often  unsatisfactory  or  faulty:  they  fall  on 
syllables,  that  have  no  verbal  or  syntactic  stress,  nay  more, 
they  are  often  entirely  absent".    Skeat  also  (Clar,  Press  Edit. 
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vol.  11  p.  Ixi)  gives  an  equally  unfavourable  verdict  on  the 
poet's  metrical  practice:  „...Langland  was  not  very  partieular 
about  bis  metre.  He  frequently  neglects  to  observe  the  strict 
rules,  and  evidently  considered  metre  of  mueh  less  importance 
than  the  sense". 

We  shall  now  illustrate  those  remarks  more  fully  by  a 
few  examples. 

As  in  the  following  verse: 
He  schöldc  not  he  so  hardi  •  to  deceyue  so  the  peple  (A.  Pr.  76) 
we   frequently   find   an   unstressed   syllable  provided  with  the 
alliteration.    It  would   seem  that  L.  himself  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  verse,  for  in  the  B-text  it  appears  in  the  form: 
His  seel  shulde  noujt  he  sent'  to  deceyue  the  peple. 

An  improvement  in  the  later  texts  is  also  found  in: 
Bot  the  parisch  prest  and  he '  departed  the  seiner  (A,  Pr.  78). 
for  which  we  have  in  B: 

For  the  parisch  prest  and  the  pardoner'  parten  the  siluer 
and  in  C: 

The  parsheprest  and  the  pardoner '  parten  the  seiner. 

In  the  following  verse  the  alliteration  of  the  first  half- 
line  is  not  carried  on  into  the  second,  which  has  instead  an 
alliteration  of  its  own: 

"^oure  grdce  and  gonre  good  happe'  goure  welthe  for  to 
wynne  (A  1, 176). 

This  verse  is  not  found  in  B  and  C. 

In  B  Prol.  180: 
And  helden  hem  vnhardy  and  here  conseille  fehle. 
the  ehief-letter  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  an  unstressed  word. 

In  A  1, 11: 
And  Seide,  'merci,  madame'  what  is  this  to  mene?' 
the  ehief-letter  begins   the  latter  of  the  two  strong  syllables 
in  the  second  half-line. 

The  alliteration  fails  altogether  in: 

That  one  is  vestnre '  from  chele  the  to  saue  (B  I,  23). 

Cases  like  the  preceding  ones  show  sufficiently  that  L. 
does  not  bestow  much  eare  on  his  metre.  Further  proofs  of 
this  negligenee  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the  following 
examples. 
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When  these  oceur  in  all  the  three  texts,  we   quote  from 
A;  when  they  are  wanting  in  A,  we  take  theno  from  B,   and 
from  C  when  neither  A  nor  B  eontains  the  example. 
hdtte-nelde,  C  7,  218  {pdk-neelde,  A  5,  126). 
hödyhalf,  B  13,  317. 
chirityme,  B  5,  161. 
colplontes,  A  7,  273: 

Bot  I  haue  porettes  and  percyl'  and  moni  colplontes. 

Here   we   have  probably  to   assume  that  the  ehief  rime- 

letter  is  wanting  and  to  accentuate  the  first  part  of  the  word. 

ddy-sterre,  A  6,  83. 

döre-nayl,  A  1,  161. 

döre-tre,  B  1,  185. 

eige-siht,  A  10,  52. 

fenel-seed,  A  5,  156. 

ferthing-worth,  A  5,  156. 

ft'ste-dayes,  C  6,  30. 

gleo-mon,  A  11,  110. 

lynne-seed,  \ 

Uk-seed,       l  c  13,  190. 

lente-seed,   | 

londe-hiqqere,  )    ...    „^„ 
,   ^^  All,  209. 

loue-dayes,       ) 

lyf-holynesse,  C  6,  80;  C  22,  111. 

meeltyme,  C  8,  133. 

moot-halle,  B  4,  135. 

mülle-stones,  C  21,  295. 

pmy-ale, 

pödyng-ale, 

plömtres,  A  5,  16. 

rügge-bones,  A  5,  193. 

shipmen,  B  15,  354,  361. 

sömer-tyme,  B  15,  94. 

syde-borde,  B  13,  36. 

syde-table,  B  12,  200;  C  16,  42. 

wömbe-cloutes,  B  13,  63. 

bi-gurdeles,  A  9,  79  has  the  eorrect  stress  (cf.  Morsbach  §  23,  1, 

Anm.  1).     So  also: 

bismeres,  B  19, 289. 


B  5,  220. 
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hylyue,  C  2,  18  by-lyue,  C  6,  21  (livelihood). 

hy-heste,  C  21,  S22: 

And   (ludest  Jiem  hreJce  here  huxomnesse'  tJionv  false  hy-heste. 

The  prefix  bi-  had  already  usually  lost  its  accent  in  OE, 
But  we  still  find  eases  where  it  was  stressed  botli  in  OE.  and 
in  ME.  Cf.  Morsbach,  Me.  Gram.  §23,  and  Anm.  1,  where 
among  the  examples  of  original  prefix-stress  the  word  beheste 
is  also  quoted. 

In  all  the  other  passages  in  P.  P.  where  this  word  occurs, 
it  is  always  found  as  here,  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (A3, 122; 
Bll,60;  C  11,250;  019,123),  once  (0.23,118)  at  the  end  of 
the  first  halfverse,  and  bi-  is  always  unstressed.  Only  in  the 
verse  quoted  the  idea  miglit  be  suggested  to  make  the  prefix 
bi-  the  bearer  of  the  alliteration,  but  more  probably  we  have 
to  assume  that  the  rime-letter  is  placed  irregularly  in  the  seeond 
half  verse. 
forböde,  B  15,  570: 

Ären  ferme  as  in  the  fdith '  goddes  förbode  elles. 

Here   also   the   rhythm   seems  to  require  the  aceentuation 
forbod.     But  in  0  4, 138  for-  does  not  bear  the  alliteration. 
före-sleuys,  A  5,  64. 

mdn-kynde,  0  11,  246,  cf  also  Shakspere  (König  1,65): 
To  the  whole  race  of  manMnd,  high  or  low  {Tim.  IV.  1,40); 
Thou  common  ivhore  of  mankind,  that  put' st  odds.  {Tim.  IV.  3, 42). 
esteward,  esttvarde,  0  1,  14;  0  2,  133. 
selcouth,   selcouthe,    selcouthes,   selkouthes,    0  1,  5;    B  11,  355; 

B  12,  133;  B  15,  579;  0  19,  148. 
foreivard,  (=  agreement),  A  4, 13;  A  7,  38;   fönvard,  B  11,  63; 

(=  foremost)  A  10,  127. 

All  these  have  the  regulär  old  aceentuation. 

afterwarde,  0  18,  62: 

Änd  afterwarde  aivaite'  hoo  hath  moost  neede. 
This  verse  again  is  metrically  defective,  as  the  chief-letter 
is    wanting.      We    cannot,    therefore,    prove    the   aceentuation 
afterwarde  from  it. 
In  B  16,  169: 

Estwarde  and  westwarde'  I  awayted  after  faste 
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the  (first)  rime-letter,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  Langland,  is  placed 
on  an  unstiessed  or  weakly  aecented  syllable.    We  have,  there- 
fore,  to  accentuate  estwarde. 
euensong,  A  5,  235. 

In  A5,  190: 

Äncl  seeten  so  tu  euensong'  and  songen  sum  while, 
we  should  accentuate  euensong,  a  case  analogous  to  the  preced- 
ing  one. 

Compounds  with  arch-,  which  in  Mod.  E.  have  level  stress, 
are  aecented  on  the  first  syllable  in  P.  P.: 
erchebiscliopes,  B  15,  239. 
erchedekenes,  B  2,  1 73  aber 
erchedekenes,  A.  Pr.  92  (cf.  Morsbach  §  24,  2). 

„The    accentuation    drchhishbp    is    far    more    frequent    in 
Shakspere  than  the  modern  archhishop''^  (König  p.  66). 

In  Spenser  (Günther  p.  36): 
To  Deanes,  to  Ärchdeacons,  to  Commissaries  (516  b). 
misdede,  misdedes,  mysdedes,  k  1,  142;  A3,  44;  A4,  77;  A5,  55; 

B5,487;  C7,274;  B  10,371;  B  11,131;  B12,113;  B  13,386; 

B  16,  242. 
mys-hap,  mishappes,  mys-happes,  C  6,  34;  A  8,  79;  C  13,  201. 
mys-proud,  mys-proude,  C  8,  96;  B  13,  436. 
vnstedefast,  C  4,  390. 
vncomely,  B  9,  160. 

vnhüxome,  vnbüxum,  B  2,82;  C  7,  16, 17;  A  9,  93. 
vncristene,  B  1,  93;  B  10,350;  B  11,  138. 
vndeuoutlyche,  B  Pr.  98. 
vn-grdcios,  A  10,  206. 
vnhdrdy,  B  Pr.  180;  B  18,  83. 
vnhende,  B  20,  185;  C  20,  249. 
vnköuth,  B  7,  155. 
vn-kuynde,  vnkiiyndeliche ,  vnJiuyndenesse ,  vnhynde,  vnhyndely, 

vtikyndenesse,  A  1,  66 ;    B  1 , 1 9;    A  3, 28 ;    C  4, 264 ;  B  5, 276, 

437;   A  10,  177;   B  13,  219,  379;   C  15,  19;   B  17,  249,  250, 

255,  342. 
vnlöfsom,  vnUueliche,  vnlöveli,  A  5,  207;   C  11,  262;    C  15, 179. 
vnmeehle,  vnmoehles,  B  3,  267;  C  11,  186. 
vnpdcient,  C  7,  210. 
vnpdrßt,  C  7,  119. 
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vnpössihle,  A  11,  225. 

vnredy,  B  13,  216. 

vnrigtfully,  vnryghtful,  C  13,  18;  B  19,  239. 

vnsduvourely,  B  13,  43. 

vnsMlful,  C  7,  25. 

vntydy,  C  4,  87;  C  10,  262;  B  20,  118. 

vntrewe,  C  1,  89. 

vn-tyme,  A  10,  190. 

vnwittüy,  A  3,  101. 

For  tliese   Compounds  with  mis-  and  un-  ef.  the  remarks 
above  under  a)  and  b). 

Under  this  division  we  may  also  class  the  verbal  adjective 
with  the  negative  particle  un-: 
vn-lieled,  vnhüed,  B  14,  232;  B  17,  319. 
eftsönes,  B  19,  5: 

/  fei  eftsönes  a-slepc  and  sodeynly  nie  mette. 
In  OE.   the   first   part  of  this  word  was  stressed,   in  ME. 
probably,   as   a  rule ,  the  second   syllable   (cf.  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.). 
Cf.  also  Chaucer: 

And  to  the  chanoun  he  profred  eftsone  {Chan.  Yem.  T.  735). 
Lest  hit  he  hent  eft-sones,  so  sat  she  {Leg.  of  Phil.  95). 
Cf.  also  p.  13. 
euene-cristene,  euene-crystene,  B  5,  440;  B  17,250,260  is  quoted 

in  the  Oxf.  Dict.  with  level  stress 
ouer-plente,  C  13,  234: 

Ouer-plente  pryde  norssheth'  ther  pouerte  destrueth  hit. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  word  in  our  texts. 
eleuene,  elleuene,  enleiie,  A  2,  204;  A  3, 174;  C  10,  315;  C  13, 174. 
Here   the  Old  Germanic  aceentuation  has  been  preserved, 
ef.  Heliand  3423: 

an  thia  elliftun  ttd,  thuo  ging  thär  aband  tuo 
and  Andreas,  664: 

nemne  ellefne  öretfmcec^as. 
For   the   shifting   of  the  stress  in  this  word  cf.  Morsbach 
§  27.    The   forms  in  Mod.  HG.,  Dutch,   and  Swedish  point  to 
the  old  aceentuation. 

wdnhope,  B  2,  99;  A  5,  225;  B  20,  159;  but 
wanhöpe,  B  17,  309. 
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welcome,  B  20,  354: 

'Thow  art  welcome',  quod  Conscience'  'canstow  Jiele  the  syhe?' 

Similarly  in  Shakspere  (Abbot,  p.  391): 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  Die  welcome  you  are   {R.^11,  3,  170). 

But  Verses  like  the  following  afford  no  proof  for  the 
aecentuation : 

Welcome,  dear  Proteus!    Mistress,  I  heseech  you  {T.  G.  II,  4, 100) 
and  in  Marlowe: 

Welcome,  renowmed  Persian  to  us  all  (I,  26). 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  we  must,  in  the  last  two  examples,  read  with  so- 
ealled  „Schwebende  Betonung",  or  „hovering  stress".  Cf.  also 
Morsbach  §  114  Anm.  6:  „In  the  frequent  form  tvelcome  (al- 
ready  in  Lajam.  B)  for  wilcome  {ivulcume,  wolcome),  owing  to 
a  populär  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning,  ivü-  has  been  re- 
placed  by  tvel-.'''' 

Skeat   {Etym.  Biet.  s.  v.):    „Distinet   from   A.  S.   wilcuma, 
one  who  comes  at  another's  pleasure". 
inwit,  inwitt,  C  7,  421;  A  10,  17,42;  C  11,  174;  B  15,  546. 

The  word  is  found  in  L.  only  with  this  aecentuation,  un- 
less  B  13,  289  forms  an  exception: 

With  intvit  and  with  outwitt'  ymagenen  and  study e. 

But  the  curious  alliteration  of  tv  with  7n  seems  to  oceur 
also  in  other  places,  viz.  in  A  8,  42;  B  13,  226;  B  13,  359  (?); 
B  14, 137;  B  17, 18;  B  20,  111  (?);  B  20,  186.  Also  R.  R.  3,  348. 
In  OE.  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  sense  it  has  here,  and 
is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  French  conscience  with  the 
same  stress. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 
heed-dere,  2,  117. 
reyne-bowe,  3,  248. 

mysdede,  myssdedis,  myssededis,  Pr.  38;  1,  59,  69. 
myserüle,  4,  3. 

Cf.  the  remarks  on  p.  8. 

The  examples  of  original  verbal  Compound,  which  we 
have  discussed  so  far,  show  that,  generally  speaking,  the  OE. 
aecentuation  has  passed  on  through  ME,  into  Mod.  E. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   III.  o 
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The  numerous  examples  in  our  texts  of  Compounds  con- 
sisting  of  two  substantives  nearly  all  show  the  old  accentuation, 
wWch,  in  general,  has  been  preserved  in  ME.  and  Mod.  E., 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  chief  stress  on  the  first  part 
(cf.  Morsbach  §  22  sq.  and  Sweet,  New  Engl.  Gram.  §  896  sq.) 
We  had  to  record  only  the  following  exceptions  to  this  rule: 
night-w decke,  colplöntes,  dede-thrmve,  eye-liddis,  neke-böne,  euen- 
söng.  Of  these  only  one  {night-w acche)  occurs  in  the  Troy- 
BooTx,  three  (dede-thrmve,  eye-liddis,  nehe-hone)  are  found  in  the 
Morte  Arthure,  and  two  {eolplontes,  euensong)  in  P.  P.  In 
the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  a  close  examination 
of  the  „Types",  does  not  enable  iis  to  fix  the  accentuation  of 
these  words  with  certainty,  as  the  types  are  in  ME.  less  clearly 
defined,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  interpret  them  in  different 
ways.  Occasionally,  however,  rhythm  afifords  a  proof  for  the 
stress,  as  for  example  in  P.  P.  A  5,  190  (p.  14),  where  we  are 
forced  to  assume  Type  A  and  defective  alliteration.  Now,  the 
question  is,  have  we  to  assume,  in  these  few  examples,  a  no 
doubt  possible  shifting  of  stress  (cf.  Morsbach  §  22  sq.)  or  early 
instances  of  level  stress?  The  latter  alternative  we  eannot 
aecept.  Apart  from  the  faet  that  Morsbach  in  bis  Me.  Gram. 
(§  26,  3)  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  level  stress  appears 
only  in  modern  times,  the  examples  just  quoted  afford  evidence 
directly  against  the  assumption  of  an  even  accentuation,  as 
words  like  death-throe,  eyelid,  nechhone,  nighttvatch  do  not 
show  level  stress  even  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  band 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
accent  had  been  shifted  from  the  first  to  the  second  member 
of  the  Compound,  on  the  principle  that  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  part  received  greater  prominence  than  that  of  the  former. 
Such  shiftings  of  stress  have  been  shown  to  exist  already  in 
OE.  times  (cf.  Morsb.  Gram.  p.  51).  Anyhow,  the  few  instances 
in  our  texts  of  stress-shiftings,  which  are,  besides,  not  positively 
certain,  as  compared  with  the  numerous  examples  that  prove  the 
old  rule,  show  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  wholesale  shift- 
ing of  accent  in  ME.  times  (cf.  Kluge,  Grundriss  I  p.  890;  Luick, 
Untersuchungen  zur  engl.  Lautgeschiehte  1896,  §  423),  which 
is  Said  to  have  been  set  aside  again  for  the  most  part  in 
Mod.  E.    That  this  stress-shifting,  according  to  Luick  1.  c.  was 
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produeed  by  Freneh  influence,  is  more  tlian  improbable,  as  on 
the  contrary,  words  borrowed  from  the  Freneh  gradually  as- 
sumed  the  English  aceentuation  in  ME. 

Man-hjnde  (p.  14)  has  still  the  old  aceentuation  in  P.  P. 
In  Mod.  E.  the  stress  has  been  shifted,  and  we  pronounce 
manhind. 

Euene-cristene  (p.  16)  is  marked  with  level  stress  in  the 
Oxf.  Dict.  The  word  is  still  found  in  Shakspere.  In  P.  P 
we  have  met  with  three  examples  of  it,  each  time  with  stress 
on  the  second  part. 

Componnds  with  arch-  oceur  only  in  P.  P.  where,  with 
one  exeeption  (p.  15),  the  first  member  is  aecented.  In  Mod.  E. 
we  pronounce  with  level  stress. 

The  Single  instance  of  welcome,  in  P  P  hardly  suffiees 
to  prove  this  aceentuation. 

In  eftsones  the  stress  varies  in  our  texts:  in  the  Troy- 
Bool'  the  first  part  of  the  word,  in  P  P  the  second  is  aecented. 
The  latter  aceentuation  was  probably  the  usual  one  in  ME, 
and  is  found  also  in  Chaucer  (pp.  7,  16). 

Eleuene,  whieh  occurs  only  in  P  P,  has  still  the  OE. 
aceent  there  (p.  16). 

The  Single  apparent  aceentuation  hy-hcste  (p.  13)  is  also 
found  only  in  P  P,  no  doubt  the  result  of  defective  alliteration 
(cf.  the  remark  p.  13),  The  same  applies  to  forhode  (p.  14) 
and  to  afterwarde  (p.  14). 

In  the  Morte  Arthure  the  second  part  of  forsterne  seems 
to  be  stressed  (p.  9).  But,  as  in  the  same  text  the  particle 
fore-  has  the  chief  aceent  in  five  other  noun- Compounds,  we 
may  take  forsterne  as  a  metrical  licence.  The  apparent 
accentuations  in-come,  otvt-londys  (p.  10)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  parallel  cases. 

The  stress  of  the  particle  wan-  varies  in  the  Troy-BooJc 
(p,  7).  In  the  Morte  Arthure  we  have  found  no  example  of 
this  prefix,  in  P  P  only  wan-hope  (p.  16),  three  times  with 
stress  on  wan-,  once  on  -Jiope.  In  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  (C  8,  81;  C  12,  198;  C  15,  118;  B  20  165),  the 
Compound  does  not  take  part  in  the  alliteration, 

Imvit  is  found  (five  times)  only  in  P.  P,  each  time  with 
stress  on  the  second  part  (p.  17  and  the  remark  there). 

2* 
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The  particle  mis-  (pp.  8,  15,  17)  is  always  stressed  in  our 
texts,  with  only  one  exeeption.    In  Mod.  E.  it  is  unaccented, 
or   has   a  weaker   secondary   stress.     In  the   Man.  Voc.   the 
aecentuation  varies: 
mishappe,  27,  27;  misrewle,  95,  44;  but 
misdeede,  52,  33. 

The  Compounds  with  the  negative  particle  un-  (51  cases, 
some  oecurring  several  times)  leave  this  prefix  unaccented, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  That  in  vnhest  (p.  8)  the  particle 
has  the  stress,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  word  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  simple  best,  like  the  German  Untier 
and  Tier.  Besides,  un-  is  here  compounded,  not  with  an  adj., 
as  it  is  usually,  but  with  a  subst.  Of  uncouthe  we  had  to 
record  only  two  instances  in  M.  A.  (p.  10  and  remark)  and 
one  in  P.  P.  (p.  15).  In  the  former  text  the  aecentuation  varies, 
in  P  P  the  second  part  of  the  word  is  stressed.  In  Mod.  E. 
un-  is  unaccented,  or  has  a  weak  secondary  accent,  according 
to  Sweet  {New  Engl.  Gram.  §  919)  level  stress.  When  we 
find  in  Browning  (Edition  in  17  vols.  Sordello  p.  147) 
Of  uncouth  treasure  from  their  sunless  sleeps, 
uncouth  must  be  read  with  „hovering  stress"  („schwebende 
Betonung"). 

In  a  similar  way  welcome  must  be  treated  in  verses  like 
the  foUowing:  Matthew  Arnold  (Macmillan's  Edit.  in  1  vol. 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  p.  72): 

Welcome!  these  eyes  could  see  no  heiter  sight, 

and  Tennyson  (Macmillan's  Edit.  in  1  vol.  The  Princess  p.  217): 

Welcome,  fareivell,  and  ivelcome  for  the  year. 

These  are  simply  cases  of  stress-shifting  („Taktumstellung" 
i.  e.  the  use  of  a  trochee  instead  of  an  iambus).  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  verse  and  after  the  ca^sura  such  apparent  de- 
viations  afford  no  proof  for  the  real  aecentuation. 

II.   Nominal  Compounds  of  later  Formation. 

1.    Substantive  +  Substantive. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
Jcynnesmen,  1734. 
söundismen,  8866  (cf.  Stratm.-Bradl.  sande). 
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b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
dögge-sone,  döggesone,  1072,  1723. 
sdndes-mane,  sdndismene,  266,  1419. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
domes-man,  B  19,  302. 

All  these  have  the  regulär  accentuation:  stress  on  the 
first  part  (ef.  Morsbach  §  29). 

2,   Adjective  (or  Pronominal  Adjective)  -}-  Substantive. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
dlthing,  281. 
söche  wise,  983. 
süm  tyme,  1729. 
on  allwise,  5278,  10486. 
süm  wise,  12674. 
any  wise,  12679. 

„In  OE.,  and  likewise  still  in  ME.,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  attributive  adj.  preceding  the  subst.  has  the  stronger 
stress ...  As  a  rule  mon^ ,  all  and  öther  do  not  alliterate  in 
ME.,  feie  rarely  does  . . .  Likewise  numerical  expressions  are 
seldom  used  as  rime-words,  also  those  that  indicate  quantity: 
old,  greet,  smal,  long,  diuers  &c."  (Morsbach  §  29).  Cf.  also  Luick 
[Anglia  XI,  p.  396  sq.),  who  makes  the  following  remark  on 
the  accentuation  of  the  attributive  adj.:  „Other  never  bears 
the  alliteration ,  and  was  probably  unstressed."  In  the  Troy- 
Book,  however,  we  find  it  accented  in  the  following  passages: 
1479,  1505,  2376,  2543,  3269,  4162,  7219,  7292  {tother\  11309 
{another). 

b)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
other-gdtes,  A  10,  204. 
otherweys,  A  6,  55. 

other-while,  other-whües,  otherwhyle,  C6,  50;  C  7,160;  017,364. 
In  Levins  we  find  otherwhyle,  131,  20  without  accent,  but 
sömewhile  1^\,19;  and  otherwyse  148,27;  lykewise  148,26.   Cf. 
also  Morsb.  §  29  and  the  remarks  under  a)  above. 
alkin,  alhynnes,  B  3, 224;  B  6,  70  (Morsb.  §  29). 
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In  later  tiraes  also  the  stress  varies  in  such  words,  as  we 
See  from  the  Man.  Voc. 
alwdy,  196,  44. 
nöway,  147,  9. 
everyway,  147,  8. 

In  Verses  like  M.  Arnold's  {Merope,  p.  35(5) : 

Ahvays  in  arms,  always  in  face  of  foes 
we   have  of  course   to   read  the  word  with  „hovering  stress" 
(„schwebende  Betonung"). 

3.  Pronoun  -f-  Pronominal  Adverb. 
In  Piers  the  Plowman: 
also,  B  11,302;  C  13,  182. 

„The  OE.  eal  stvä  produces,  in  ME.  with  stressed  al-,  the 
forms  alsü  (but  likewise  also  with  stress  on  -so),  alsc,  als,  as, 
according  to  its  meaning  and  function  in  the  sentence"  (Mors- 
bach §  31). 

4.   Pronominal  Adverb  -f-  Prepositional  Adverb. 

In  the  Troy-Book: 
perfore,  222.  228. 

Originally  the  prepositional  adv.  had  the  stress.  In  ME, 
the  stress  varies.  (Cf.  Morsb.  §  32;  also  ten  Brink  §  280). 

Verses  like  the  following,  from  Chaucer  and  later  poets, 
cannot  be  used,  as  they  have  been,  to  prove  the  real  accen- 
tuation : 

Therefore  he  was  a  pricasour  aright.  {Prol.  189.)    Cf.  Schipper 

II,  137. 
From  Spenser  (Günther,  p.  29): 

Provide  therefore,  ye  Princes,  whüst  ye  live  (493  b), 
Günther  enumerates  21  additional  examples  from  Spenser. 
From  Mario  we  (but  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse): 
Therefore  in  policy  I  thinh  it  good  (I,  37). 
Therefore  in  that  yoiir  safeties  and  otir  otvn  (I,  85). 
Also  in  Mod.  E.  poets  we  find  examples  of  such  Compounds, 
apparently   with  the  stress  on  the  second  part.    These,   how- 
ever,  do  not  entitle  us  to  assume  that  those  poets  pronounced 
such  words  with  that  accentuation.    So  for  example  in  Browning 
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{Sordello,  p.  191): 
Therefore  he  smiled.     Beyond  stretched  garden-grounds. 

(Ferishtah's  Fancies,  p.  32): 

Wherefore  should  any  evtl  hap  to  man. 
In  M.  Arnold  {Balder  Dead,  p.  134): 

Therefore  for  the  last  Urne,   0  Balder,  hail! 

(Merope,  p.  361): 

Ä  just,  therefore  a  safe,  supremacy. 
In  Tennyson  {Queen  Mary,  pp.  598,  630): 

Wherefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that  anyone. 

Wherefore  our  Queen  and  Council  at  this  time. 

5.  Prepositional  Adverb  -f-  Preposition. 
a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
vtivith,  11753  (prep.),  11763  (adv.),  12201  (adv.).  Cf.  Morsb.  §35. 
The  stress  in  such  words  may  probably  have  varied,  ae- 
cording  to  their  use  as  prepos.  or  as  adv.  As  adv.  they  would 
often  stand  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
with  the  stress  on  the  second  part. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
vn-to,  4094. 

The  same  aeeentuation  in: 
A  graciose  face  to  lohe  vnto  {Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall.  p.  151). 

In  Mod.  E.  we  accentuate  ünto,  or  with  equally  weak 
stress  on  the  two  parts. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
intil,  B.  13.  210. 

intö,  B.  13.  210. 
vn-til,  B.  Pr.  227. 

In  these  Compounds  the  stress  varies  in  ME.  Now-a-days 
also  we  accentuate  into  but  upön.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
find,  in  Mod.  E.  poets,  the  unstressed  syllable  occupy  the  place 
of  a  metrical  accent,  so  e.  g.  frequently  the  word  intö  in 
Browning,  Arnold,  and  Tennyson.  This  apparent  aeeentuation 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  into,  upon  &c.,  especially 
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in  more  deliberate  utterance,   both   parts   are  stressed  equally 
strongly  or  slightly.     Examples: 
In  Sordello  (p.  113): 

That  Language,  —  welding  words  into  the  crude 
Sohrah  (p.  65) : 

But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  liis  tent. 
Queen  Mary  (p.  620): 

Hath  shocFd  me  hack  into  the  daylight  truth. 
But   stress-shifting   („Taktumstellung")   must  be  assumed 
in  Verses  like: 

Word  upon  word  to  meet  a  sudden  flush  (Sordello  p.  143). 
Brand  upon  temples  while  his  fellows  wore  (ib.  p.  263). 

6.   Preposition  +  Noun  (or  Pronoun). 
a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
belyue,  2525: 

Brake  sylense  helyue,  and  dbrode  saide. 

Here   we   have   to   read   with   syncope  h{e)lyve  (Morsbach 
§  69)  and  to  assume  crossed  alliteration. 
withouten,  2775: 

Wetys  hit  all  wele:  withouten  any  cause. 

Without  as  prep.  has  to  be  judged  like  into,  imto,  intill, 
up{p)on  (Morsbach  §  33).  The  two  parts  of  these  words  were 
probably  accentuated  equally  slightly  in  the  sentence.  In 
„equipedal"  metre  („gleichtaktiges  Metrum"),  for  example  in 
Elizabethan  blank  verse,  we  often  find  an  apparent  stress  on 
the  first  syllable  of  without.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  word  was  as  a  rule  followed  by  a  noun,  that  is, 
by  a  word  whose  first  syllable  was  accented.  Combinations 
like  without  cause  &c.  could  be  used  in  blank  verse  only  when 
without  was  pronounced  with  „hovering  stress"  („schwebende 
Betonung"),  whieh  indeed  approached  most  nearly  to  the  actual 
pronunciation  in  this  case. 

The  probability,  therefore.  of  an  accentuation  ivithout  can 
hardly  be  established  by  the  following  examples  from  Elizab. 
blank  verse. 

It  should  also  be  considered  whether  the  prepos.  Stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  or  immediately  after  the  ca38ura, 
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because  in  those  cases  no  eonclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
real  stress.  They  would  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  examples 
of  80-called  „Taktumstellung"  or  stress-shifting,  a  purely  me- 
trical  device. 

In  Sbaksp.  (König,  p.  67;  Abbot,  p.  338): 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight  (H.  III.  4.  78). 
/  have  cursed  them  without  cause 

Now  all  the  Uessings  {Temp.  V.  1.  179). 
That  won  you  without  hlows!  Despising  {Cor.  III.  3.  133). 
In  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  36): 

For  without  your  applause,  wretched  is  he  (46a). 
In  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  19): 
(7  speak  it  without  flattery),  turn  your  eyes  {D.  M.  65  a). 
In  Dekker  (Kupka,  p.  16): 

Weares  his  apparell  without  appetite  (II,  47) 
with  three  other  examples. 

In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  29): 

To  end  me  ivithout  words.     Long  may  you  live  (I,  165) 
and  eight  other  examples. 

In  Spenser  (Günther,  p.  32): 

Man  ivithout  understanding  doth  appeare  (499  a) 
and  17  other  examples. 

In  Jonson  (Wilke,  S.  43): 
Against  your  mother's  leave  and  without  counsell  {M.  L.  II.  53) 
with  three  more  examples. 
amönges,  37. 

Cf.  Morsbaeh  §  34. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
he-tivyx,  801. 

aböuenn,  abötvene,  564,  823. 

For  these  Compounds  cf.  Morsbach  §  34. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Ploivman: 
aboute,  BPr.  178;  A.  8.  30;  B.  13.  369;  B.  15.  278. 

The  verse  last  mentioned: 

Antony  a  dayes'  aboute  none-tyme, 
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presents  a  clear  proof  of  Langland's  earelessness  in  his  metre. 
We  must  assume  either  that  there  is  no  alliteration  at  all,  or 
take  Äntony  and  aboute  (perhaps  also  a  dayes)  as  the  bearers 
of  it,  for  the  word  was  never  accented  dboute,  although  ap- 
parent  examples  of  it  are  given  in  the  dissertations  mentioned 
above.    A  few  of  thera  may  be  quoted  here, 

From  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  19): 
Lurks  about  Milan :  tJiou  shalt  shortly  thither  {B.  M.  86  a.) 

From  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  27) : 
To  bring  my  wishes  about  wondrous  strangely  (III,  598). 

From  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  43): 

What  did  he  come  for?  About  casting  dollers  (I,  664). 

From  these  and  similar  passages  we  are  by  no  means 
allowed  to  deduce  an  accentuation  about,  whieh  would  be  a 
violation  of  all  linguistic  laws,  also  of  those  that  obtain  in 
Euglish.  The  prepos.  should  be  judged  like  into,  unto,  intill, 
u{p)pon,  that  have  been  dealt  with  before,  and  like  among, 
against,  before,  within,  which  we  quote  and  discuss  below. 
amönge,  am6ng{us),  A.  8.  79;  B.  14.  237;  B.  19.  420. 

In  the  last  of  these  verses: 
At  Auynoun,  amonge  the  Juwes'  cum  sancto,  sanctus  eris,  &e. 
the  alliteration  is  again  defective. 

In  the  following  examples  from  later  poets,  we  have  of 
course  to  assume  „stress-shifting"  („Taktumstellung"),  or 
hovering  stress. 

From  Spenser  (Günther,  p.  19)  dmongst: 

Beg  amongst  those  that  beggers  doo  deße  (514  b). 

From  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  67): 
And  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all  (LLB.  III.  1.  197). 
To  maJce  nie  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men  (M.  V.  IL  1.  46). 

From  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  19)  amongst: 
Be  worthily  applauded  amongst  those  {W.  D.  20  b). 
These  factions  amongst  great  men,  they  are  like  (B.  M.  81a). 

From  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  34): 

This  rule  may  hold  well  among  common  men  (423  b). 

From  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  27): 
Though  among  life's  elections,  that  of  virgin  (I,  164) 
and  two  other  examples. 
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From  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  43)  amongst: 
WJio  amongst  these  delights  would  not  forget  (F.  IL  265). 
agdyne,   a^eyn,  A.  11.   150;    B.  18.  332;    B.  19.  356;    a^eines, 

B.  18.  193: 

Adam  aftenvard'  ageines  Ins  defence. 

Here  the  alliteration  is  given,  as  it  often  is  by  Langland, 
to  an  unstressed  syllable.  Equally  insufficient  for  proviag  the 
accentuation  dgain  are  the  foUowing  Mod.  E.  examples: 

From  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  67): 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Powle's,  as  stir  'em  (H.^Y.  4. 16). 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwarJc  against  sense  {H.  III.  4.  38). 

From  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  19): 
Whafs  he?  A  lawyer  that  pleads  against  you  {W.  D.  20a). 

From  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  34): 
Shall  hack  your  murtherous  valour  against  nie  (156  a) 
with  9  others  examples. 

From  Dekker  (Kupka,  p.  16): 

Yes  sure  my  stomacJc  would  goe  against  it  (IV.  226). 

From  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  27) : 
That  fellow  will  be  roasted  against  supper  (I.  200) 
and  3  more  examples. 

From  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  43): 

/  murmur  against  God  for  having  ta'en  (F.  II.  259) 
abröde,  obröde,  B.  14.  60;  B.  5.  140. 
abedde,  B.  5.  395. 
a-böuen,  C  17.  35. 
adöune,  B.  10.  330. 
a-föte,  A.  5.  6. 
afyngred,   afyngrid,  B.  10.  59;  C.  10.  85;  A.  12.  59;  C.  12.  50; 

B.  14.  162;  C.  18.  67. 
a-fürst,  a-fijrst,  a-thürst,  B.  10.  59;  C.  10.  85;  B.  14.  162. 
alöft,  alofte,  C.  1.  175;  B.  12.  222;  C.  21.  44. 
a-mydde,  a-myddcs,  C.  11.  67;  C.  14.  43. 
arest,  B.  5.  234. 
asöndry,  B.  17.  164. 
a-swithe,  A.  3.  96. 
bineth,  B.  16.  67. 
bitwixen,  B.  5.  338. 
to-fore,  B.  5.  457. 
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These  are  all  accented  correctly  and  present  no  difficulties 
(Morsbach  §  34). 
hifor,  hifore,  hi-foren,  hyfore,  hy-fore,  A.  8.  39;  B.  11.303;  CIL 

179;  B.  13.  440;  B.  17.  104  (Adv.) 

The  last  four  verses  present  again  examples  of  defective 
alliteration: 

The  bisshop  shal  he  hlamed'  Infor  god,  as  I  leue. 
Of  the  hlessyde  haptiste'  hy-fore  alle  hus  gustes. 
Haue  heggeres  hyfore  herrf  the  whiche  hen  goddes  ministrales. 
Who  is  hihynde  and  who  hifore'  and  who  hen  on  hors. 

The  following  examples  again  from  later  poets,  in  which 
hefore  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  or  immediately 
after  the  caisura,  cannot  serve  as  proofs  for  the  accentuation 
hefore: 

From  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  67): 
Into  the  chantry  hy:  there  hefore  Mm  {Tw.  N.  IV.  3.  24). 
That  hefore  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven  {A.  W.  I.  3.  199). 

From  Spenser  (Günther,  p.  19): 
That  hefore  God  we  may  appeare  more  gay  (517  a). 

From  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  34): 

Ay,  hefore  him,  I  do  not  greatly  care  (54  b). 

From  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  19): 
Who  prefer  hlossoms  hefore  fruit  thafs  mellow  (W.D.  29  b). 

From  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  43): 

Two  undertoohe  this  morning  hefore  day  (I,  734). 
hi-hynden,  hihynde,  A.  8.  93;  B.  17.  104  (Adv.). 

In  the  first  of  these  verses: 
And  I  hi-hynden  hem  hothe'  hi-heold  al  the  hülle 
we  have  crossed  alliteration. 

The  seeond  verse  has  already  been  dealt  with  under  hifore. 

forsothe,  A.  3.  66: 

Here  forsothe  thei  fongen'  her  mede  forth-with 
is  a  very   badly  eonstructed  verse  with  defective  alliteration. 

with-inne,  with-innen,  with-ynne,  A.  6.  37  (Adv.):  C.  7.  31,  261 
(Adv.);  A.  11.  105  (Prep.). 
We  quote  these  verses: 
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With-innen  and  with-outen'  i-wayted  his  profyt  (also  in  B.  and  C.) 
Other-wise  than  ich  haue'  with-ynne  other  with-oute. 
The  werst  lay  tvith-ynne'  a  gret  wit  ich  let  hit. 
(B.  13.  363  has  instead  of  this: 

The  worsie  with-in  was'  a  gret  witte  I  lete  hit) 
He  hath  wedded  a  wyf'  with-inne  this  wikes  sixe. 
Here   again   the   alliteration   is  repeatedly  laid  on  an  un- 
stressed  syllable,   while   the  last  verse  would  be  correct  with 
alliteration  of  wedded,  ivyf,  wikes. 

The  following  examples  also  from  Elizabethan  poets  eannot 
be  taken  as  proofs  for  the  accentuation  within: 
From  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  67): 
Ho !  who  is  tvithin  there  .^  saddle  my  horse  {B.  2  V.  2.  74). 

From  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  29) : 
Not  within  hearing  think  you  ?  Within  hearing  (III,  297). 
with-oute,  withouten,  A.  6.  37;  B.  7.  55;  C.  7.  31;  A.  10.  57;  A.  11, 
164;  B.  11.  251. 

The   first   and   third  of  these  verses  have  been  discussed 
above  under  tvithinne. 
In  the  second  verse: 
That  neuere  shal  wax  ne  wanye'  with-oute  god  hym-selue. 
either  the  unstressed  with-oute  has  the  alliteration,  or  the  rime- 
letter  is  wanting  in  the  second  half-verse. 
So  also  in  the  fourth  und  fifth  verses: 
And  eke  wantoun  and  wyldc  withouten  eny  resoun. 
And  went  forth  on  my  tvei'  withouten  more  lettynge. 
for  which  in  B: 

And  went  wirtlich  awey  with-oute  more  lettynge. 
The  sixth  verse  shows  parallel  alliteration: 

As  on  a  walnot  with-oute  is  a  bitter  harke. 
Cf.  the  remarks  above  pp.  24,  25,  and  the  examples  there 
quoted   from  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  the  combination  of  Preposition  +  Noun  (or  Pronoun) 
the  Word  governed  has  of  course  the  stress.  Although  in  some 
of  the  examples  we  have  quoted  the  prepos.  apparently  bears 
the  alliteration,  yet  we   eannot  accept  that  it  really  was  ac- 
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cented  instead  of  the  noun.  The  verses  quoted  before  frora 
a  number  of  dissertations  do  not  prove  such  an  accentuation. 
Only  a  perfectly  mechanieal  scansion  will  yield  such  a  stress 
Poets  of  the  present  day,  just  as  well  as  Shakspere  &c.,  afford 
examples  of  cases  in  which  an  unstressed  syllable  would  bear 
the  accent  by  mechanieal  scansion,  but  no  one  could  prove 
from  this  fact  that  such  accentuations  are  or  were  ever  heard 
in  the  the  spoken  language. 

From  modern  poets  we  quote  a  few  instances: 
From  Browning  {Farleying): 
Will  tvithout  means  and  means  in  tcant  of  will  (p.  167). 
(At  the  beginning  of  the  verse.) 
Not  without  much  Olympian  glory,  shapes  (p.  201). 
(At  the  beginning  of  the  verse.) 
With  pity  heyond  pity:  no,  the  word  (S.  202). 
(hovering  stress.) 
From  Arnold  {Salder): 
From  around  Balder  all  the  Heroes  went  (p.  103). 
(At  the  beginning  of  the  verse.) 
So  around  Hermod  swarm'd  the  tivittering  ghosts  (p.  116). 

(At  the  beginning  of  the  verse.) 

And  hefore  each  the  cooles  who  served  them  placed  (p.  103). 

(At  the  beginning  of  the  verse.) 

Crown' d,  having  honour  among  all  the  dead  (p.  120). 

(After  the  ca'sura.) 
Also  in  the  foUowing  verses  the  preposition  Stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse: 

(Merope): 
Is  u'ithout  love  or  hate  austerely  raised  (p.  358). 
Stretch'd  among  hriars  and  stones,  the  slow,  black  göre  (p.  398). 
Bent  above  all  to  padfy,  to  rule  (p.  416). 
From  Teunyson  (Queen  Mary): 

First  heyond  fall;  hotvever,  in  stränge  hours  (p.  628). 
Gone  heyond  hini  and  mine  own  natural  man  (p.  640). 
And  after  the  csßsura  in: 

I  have  offended  against  heaven  and  earth  (p.  631). 
The   number  of  such  verses  might  easily  be  considerably 
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increased,  but  tlie  examples  quoted  suffice  to  show  that  neither 
from  them ,  nor  from  similar  verses  of  earlier  poets,  any  proof 
ean  be  deduced  for  the  real  aceentuation  of  those  prepositions. 
In  Levins'  Man.  Voc.  such  words  are  not  marked  with  an 
accent,  with  the  exception  of  dcross,  in  which  the  aceentuation 
is  probably  due  to  an  oversight. 

7.   Some  other  Combinations. 
a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
mermore,  3935,  4568,  6599.    Cf.  Morsbach  §35;  also  Oxf.  Dict. 
8.  V.:  „In  poetry  the  aceentuation  cvermore  sometimes  occurs". 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure', 
alouer,  2027: 

With  egles  alouer,  enamelede  of  sohle. 

Here  the  alliteration  is  e,  o,  a. 

Cf.  also  Morsbach  §  85:  „The  merely  strengthening  adv. 
all,  the  force  of  which  is  in  many  cases  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
never  has  the  stress".    We  must,  therefore,  accentuate  alouer. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
fört-with,  A.  3.  66. 

Cf.  Morsbach  §  35:  „Also  the  strengthening  forth  in  forth 
right,  forth  tvith,  forth  mid  was  probably  unstressed  as  a  rule", 

On  the  other  band  the  strengthening  word  euen-  (eni-)  al- 
ways  has  the  accent: 
emforth,  euene-forth,  B.  18.  143;  C.  16. 142;  B.  17. 134;  B.  19.  305. 

Diflferent  again: 
ouere-lönge,  B.  11.  216;  B  15.235;  B.  20.  858 
with  strengthening  ouere. 


III.    Older  and  later  Verbal  Compounds. 

1.   Verbal  Compounds  with  inseparable  and 
unstressed  Particles. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 

The   following  examples   are   stressed   correctly  with  the 
accent  on  the  verb: 
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ahide  171. 
hecome  1712,  1714. 
be-ddghe  758. 

begÜe,  he-gyle  612,  9279,  11197. 
begönnen  1620. 
beleft  13456. 
fte^ewe  4287. 

6e//r^,  be-lirten  715,  8134,  8447. 
&e-5te'(?  5849. 
betdght  6100,  11741. 
betdkes,  betöke  1391,  5371. 
bethöght  147. 

6e//c?,  &efy<?e  2240,  2722,  2729,  9949. 
betrat,  betrdut,  betrdutid  731,  11767,  12026. 
by-fldmede  888. 
ffor-bode,  forbede  5681,  5725. 
/br-&Zed  12270. 

for-jüstede  296,  2088,  2134,  2908. 
forsdhes,  for-söke  630,  7071. 
forshdpe  13221. 
for-wröght  5861. 

for-yeten,  for-yeton,  fordet,  for-^ete,  forgeton  869,  882,  2068, 
2291,9959. 

We  have  to  record  the  following  cases  of  doubtful  accen- 
tuation  in  our  texts: 
ffor-bode  6428: 

ff'or-bode  the  ßrke  J)i  fode  forto  ivyn. 

It  is  better  to  assume  here  the  absence  of  the  first  rime- 
letter,  or  deficient  alliteration  in  the  first  half-verse,  than  to 
adopt  the  accentuation  ffor-bode. 

This  applies  perhaps  also  to: 
forsec  721;  and  a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  for: 
for-tJiinkes  (=  regrets)  9312: 

Änd  festyn  in  forward,  pat  Mm  for-thinkes  after. 
where   we  might   assume   that  the  rime-letter  of  the  second 
half-verse  is  wanting. 

In  the  following  verses  from  later  poets  these  words  are 
placed  again  at  the  beginning  or  immediately  after  the  caisura: 
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From  Sliaksp.  (König  p.  71): 
God  forhid!  Where's  tJiis  girl?  What,  Juliet.  (B.  J.  I,  3,  4). 
God  forhid  any  malice  sJiould  prevail  (2H'''  III,  2,  23). 

From  Middleton  (Schulz  p.  28): 

/  forhid  all  the  sons  of  men  to  hoast  of  (I,  182). 

From  Jonson  (Wilke  p,  44): 

Of  corne  and  mctuall  forhid^  longer  stay  (I,  756). 
From  Webster  (Meiners  p.  19): 
That  forsake  falling  Jiouses,  I  would  sliift  {D.  M.  95  b). 


b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

Also  the  following  examples  bear  the  eorrect  accent: 
he-cömmys  4317. 
he-gynnande  2963. 
he-hdldande  3107. 
he-Jcnöwe  3867. 

hescJiys,  he-söghte,  he-söughte  305,-  1234,  1438,  3137. 
he-tdkyns  824. 
he-träppede  1630. 
ffore-jüstyde,  for-jüste  1398,  2895. 
ffore-mdglede  1534. 
fforsette,  foresett,  for-sett,  for-säte  1714,  1896,  1979,  2012,  2018, 

2161. 
for-hrütenede  2273. 
fore-hrüstene  2272. 

fore-gyffe,  for-geffene,  for-gyffe  2184,  3488,  4324. 
foreJytenede  254. 

for-sdle,  for-sdkene  1686,  1945,  2734,  4142,  4182. 
for-trödyne  2150. 
to-rüscheez  1428. 
to-stonayede  1436. 
to-wrytJies  3920. 

The  remarks  made  under  forhode  and  similar  Compounds, 
apply  also  to: 
forbere,  1913. 
forsake,  1913,  2734: 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   III.  3 
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I  wilJe  noghte  fpyne  ne  forhere,  hot  fayfhfnlly  tellene. 

ffore  alle  thc  fere  of  gone  folJce  forsahe  solle  I  neuer! 
vnhrydilles,  2509. 
vn-cUde,  4202. 

vncöuerde,  vncöuerc,  739,  2710. 
vndöne,  1722,  3752. 

e)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 

The  followiiig  Compounds  are  eorrectly  accented: 
aUte,  B  16,  26. 
ahldmed,  A  5,  75. 
aUyndeth,  B  10,  264. 
a-höstede,  A  7,  142. 
aböugt,  ahöu^te,  a-bügge,  ahye,  ahygge,  A  2,  95;  A  3,  230;  A  7, 152; 

B9,142;  B10,281;  B  {3,376;  C  17,220;  B 18, 401;  C 21,433. 
abryheth,  C  9,  246. 

a-c6rse,  a-c6rsed,  BPr.  94;  C  19,  224;  C  21,  97. 
adrddde,  B  19,  21,  302;  B  20,  350. 
adreynt,  C  23,  377. 
a-ferd,  aferd,  afrrde,  afere,  a-fered,  afereth,  A  1,  10;  B  6,  123; 

C  9,  179;  C  16,  165;  B  18,  120,  430;  B  20,  165;  C  20,  80. 
affrdyned,  B  16,  274. 

a-gdst,  agdsteth,  A  2,  187;  B  14,  280;  B  19,  295. 
a-gl6tye,  C  10,  76. 
agön,  B  9,  106. 

a-lyghte,  C  12,  144;  C  20,  64;  C  22,  202. 
aquencheth,  aqueynt  C  20,  251;  C  21,  394. 
aquykye,  0  21,394. 

ardte,  ardted,  B  11,  98,  367;  B  14,  163. 
a-schömed,  A  5,  215. 
a-thynketh,  C  7,  100. 
awdite,  awdyte,  awdyted,  awdytes{tow),  A  2, 182;  BIG,  169, 257; 

C  18,  62. 
a-wreh,  a-wrehe,  awröke,  A  5,  68;  B  6,  204;  A  7,  160;  C  9,  158; 

C  11,  288;  C  18,  4. 
higiled,  higileth,  higyle,  hy-gtjle,  hy-gyled,  by-gylede,  hy-gyledest, 

B  7,  70;  B  11,  -10;  B  18,  230,  290,  337;  C  20, 164;  C  21, 166, 

328,  329,  383. 
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hikennc,  B  2,  40;  B  8,  59. 

hileeue,  bileue,  hy-leouede,  hy-Uyue,  hy-UyuetJi,  A  8, 163;  C  8,  74; 

B  10,  119,  232,  246;  C  11,  167,  190;  B  18,  257;  C  22,  336. 
UUngeth,  hy-löngeth,  C  6,  66;  B  10,  246,  359;  B  16,  191. 
hüöue,  B  6,  230. 
hi-löure,  A  8,  105. 

hüöwen,  büyeth,  B  2,  22;  A  5,  77;  B  10,  22. 
himölen,  B  14,  22. 

bi-nöm,  by-nymen,  C  4,  323;  A  7,  228. 
biqudshte,  B  18,  246. 
biquethe,  B  13,  10. 

bi-sechen,  bi  sonnten,  A  2,  189;  A  11,  98. 
biseged,  B  20,  214. 
bisett,  bisäte,  B  5,  266,  299. 
bishctten,  B  2,  213. 
bisüten,  A  2,  210;  B  10,  361. 
bisldbered,  B  5,  392. 
bitit,  B  11,  393. 

by-gdt,  bygcte,  C  2,  29;  C  15,  31. 
by-glösedest  C  21,283. 
by-höueth,  C  10,  89. 
by-idpede,  C  2,  63. 
byschrcwed,  B  4,  168. 
bysnewed,  B  15,  110. 
by-swdtte,  B  13,  403. 
by-tokened,  C  19,  164. 
by-trduaile,  C  9,  242. 
by-tülye,  C  9,  242. 
bywicched,  B  19,  151. 
/ortaVe,  B  3,  272. 
/br&cYe,  B  18,  35. 
forbitcth,  B  16,  35. 
forbödene,  A  3,  147. 
/brd/(^,  /ördo,  /br^ow,  fordonc,  A  5,  20;  B  16,  166;  B  18,  29,  42, 

157,  343. 
for-glöUen,  B  10,  81. 
for-pyned,  B  6,  157. 

forsdke,  forsdketh,  B  5,  431;  B  15,  82;  C  18,  81. 
forshdpte,  B  17,  288. 
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forsUuthed,  B  5,  445. 

for-swöre,  C  22,  372. 

for-wdlked,  B  13,  204. 

forwdndred,  BPr.  7. 

forwmy,  B  5,  35. 

forsdt,  forseie,  fordeten,  B  11,  59;  B  17,  242,  331. 

forjeuen,  for^iue,  A  3,  8;  B  17,  242,  331. 

to-Ulle,  B  5,  84. 

to-bröke,  to-bröken,  A  8,  30;  B  8,  87;  C.  22,  346. 

to-cUue,  C  21,  114. 

to-dnjue,  C  23,  174. 

to-grynt,  C  12,  62. 

to-Ugged,  A  2,  192. 

to-qudshte,  C  21,  259. 

to-rmde,  B  10,  112. 

to-rcueth,  to-rof,  C  4,  203;  C  21,  63. 

be-flöbered,  B  13,  401. 

be-hihte,    beo-hi^te,    beo-höte,    bihygte,    A  3,  30;    A  5,  47,  235; 

B  18,  330. 
beknöwe,  biknewe,  biknöwe,  biknöwen,   BPr.  204;  A  5,  114;  B  5, 

200;  B  10,  416;  B  18,  24;  B  19,  145. 
be-lei^e,  belye,  B  5,  414;  C  21,  358. 
bemmeth,  by-meneth,  BPr.  208;  A  1,  1;  B  15,  143. 
beo-heold,  APr.  13. 
beo-löuh,  A  8,  105. 

berewe,  by-reue,  B  12,  250;  C  19,  259. 
bi-c6m,  bicöme,  bicometh,  bycöme,  by-c6meth,  A  3,  202;  C  6,  61; 

A  11,  93;  B  11,  195;  B  19,  38;  B  20,  378. 
Ufdlle,  bifel,  by-fel,  APr.  6,  62;   B  5,  59,  479;  B  7,  8;  C  7,  326; 

A  10,  179;  B  11,  286;  B  16,  139. 
bigdn,  by-gdn,  by gönnen,  A  2,  59;  C  2,  104;  B  5,  295;  B  18, 160, 

210;  C  20,  111. 

We  have  to  record  the  following  cases  from  P.  P.,  in 
which  apparently  the  prefix  bears  the  stress.  They  afford 
agaiü  examples  of  defective  alliteration  or  similar  metrical 
negligences,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  such  cases 
are  most  frequent  in  Langland's  work: 
bihelde,  bi-heold,  by-holdynge,  A  8,  93;  C  14,  134;  B  15,  221. 
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The  following  verse  from  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  28): 
There's  a  stage  —  fig  for  you  now.    Behold  all  (IV,  345) 
would  yield  the  same  apparent  accentuation,  with  a  mechanical 
scansion,  but  aflfords  no  proof  for  the  real  stress  of  the  word. 
hiseche,  B  5,  510,  C  7,  16: 

Bijdde  and  hiseche  •  if  it  he  thi  wille  (also  in  C) 
Haue  yhe  vnhoxome '  ich  hiseche  god  of  mercy. 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  27),  but  after  the  ca3sura: 
Lei  none  of  them  see  it,  I  heseech  you  (II,  40). 
hi-gonne,  A  5,  189: 

Bargeyns  and  heuerages'  hi-gonne  to  aryse 
(also  in  C.) 

In  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  71): 
Änd  hegin,  'Why  to  me?'  Had  she  such  imivcr.  (W.  T.  v.  1,60). 

In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  27): 
And  hegin  all  that  ended  long  hefore  (I,  129) 
Must  heginn  at  the  foot.    Now,  sir,  ivho  comes?  (I,  169). 

In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  43): 
To  heginnc  niany  ivorhes,  hut  finish  none  (St.  N.  II,  54). 

All  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

hynome,  B  3,  312: 

His  hoste  of  his  henefys '  ivorth  hynome  hym  after. 

hy-trauaile,  C  16,  210: 

For  no  hred  that  ich  hy-trauaile'  to  hring  hyfore  lordes. 

hygutc,  C  3,  144  (=  begotten): 

And  as  a  hastard  yhore'  hygute  ivas  he  neuere 
where   A   and  B   read:   of  Belsahuhhes  Jcunne  in  the  second 
half-verse. 

for-here,  C  2,  99: 

For  thei  shoiUde  nat  faste'  ne  for-here  sherte. 
This  verse  again  is  no  model  of  correct  alliteration. 
for-hrende,  for-hrenne,  C  4,  107,  125: 

Fei  a-doun,  and  for-hrende '  forth  al  the  reive 
That  für  shal  falle  and  for-hrenne'  al  to  hleive  asJces. 
In  the  second  of  these  verses  it  would  be  better  to  assume 
double  alliteration:  fiir,  falle;  -brenne,  hleive. 
for-sete,  forget,  B  5,  401;  C  8,  25;  A  11,  285: 
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I  haue  made  vowes  fourty  and  for-^ete  hcm  on  tlie  morne. 
Vigilies  and  fastynij-dayes-  ich  can  for-gete  hem  alle 
And  get  I  forget  ferthere '  of  fyue  wyttis  techinge. 

The  two  first  of  these  verses  are  defective  in  the  alliter- 
ation  of  the  second  half-line,  the  third  one  in  that  of  the 
first  half-verse. 

forsake,  forsolce,  for-soken,  B  15,  85,  306,  496;  C  16,  140;  B  18, 
194;  B  20,  239;  C  23,  38. 
We   will   quote  all  these  verses,  in  which  apparently  the 
prefix  is  aceented: 

And  whan  I  flye  fro  the  flesshe'  and  forsake  the  caroigne 
for  which  in  the  C-text: 

And  ivhen  ich  ßee  fro  the  hody  and  feye  leue  the  caroygne. 
Fonde  thei  that  freres'  tvolde  forsake  her  almcsses. 
Hotv  thei  defouled  her  flessh'  forsoke  her  oivne  wille. 
Also  in  the  C-text. 

And  a-vowe  hy-for  god'  and  for-sake  hit  neuere. 
Frette  of  that  fruit'  and  forsoke,  as  it  were, 
And  sithen  freres  forsoke '  the  felicite  of  erthe. 
Also  in  the  C-text. 

Filosofres  for-soken  welthe'  for  thei  wolde  he  neody 
in  which  the  alliteration  is  again  very  vague. 

Cf.  also  p.  33 
forsif  forgiue,  B  17,  234,  287. 

So  ivole  the  fader  forgif-  folke  of  mylde  hertes 
'Veniaunce,  veniaunee'  forgiue  it  he  neuere.' 
Alliteration  of  v  with  /'  oceurs  also  elsewhere. 

to-cleef  C  21,  62: 

The  wal  of  the  temple  to-cleef'  enene  a  two  peces. 

.    For  which  in  B: 

The  wal  ivagged  and  clef'  and  al  the  worlde  quaued. 

vnbökelede,  B  20,  68. 

vnhynde,  BPr.  101. 

vnchdrgeth,  B  15,  338. 

vn-döth,  vndöynge,  vndüde,  C  3,  40;  C  10,  305;  B  15,  589. 

vn-fetere,  A  3,  134. 

vnfölde,  vnfölden,  vn-földyng,  A  2,  58;  B  17,  176,  182. 

vn-heled,  vnhiled,  B  14,  232;  B  17,  319. 
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vnJcniUeth,  B  18,  213. 

vnlöse,  vnlösen,  vn-löseth,  APr.  87;  C  1, 1G2;  B  17, 139;  C  20, 114. 

vnlöuke,  vnlöulcen,  C  10,  143;  B  12,  112;  B  18,  187,  313. 

vnpiked,  B  13,  368. 

vnpynned,  vnpynneth,  B  18,  261;  B  20,  328. 

vn-sömven,  A  5,  48. 

vnspere,  vnspered,  B  18,  86,  259. 

d)  in  Eichard  tlw  Bedeles: 
Here   we    bave   only   to    record    verbal   Compounds   with 
regulär  stress: 
a-göo,  3,  245. 
asclionnc,  2,  185. 
awdyJced,  3,  364. 
be-Uftc,  2,  30. 
he-höte,  4,  91. 
hereued,  2,  137. 
bicöme,  1,  49. 
fforhede,  3,  241,  277. 
ffor-weyned,  1,  27. 

2.  Nouns  derived  from  Verbal  Compounds  with 

inseparable  Prefixes. 
These  have  the  same  stress  as  the  verbs  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 

hegynmjng,  2256,  2455,  4430. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses: 

A  hlisfull  hegynmjng  may  holdly  he  said, 
we  have   again   to   assume   the  absence   of  the  second  rime- 
letter.   In  the  last  two  verses  hegynnyng  has  the  correct  stress. 

When  we  find  oeeasionally  in  the  correct  verse  of  Chaucer 
apparent  accentuations  like  htginning,  we  have  to  look  upon 
them  as  mere  metrical  licences.  Cf.  Morsb.  §  47  Anm.  1 ,  and 
ten  Brink  §  281. 

b)  in  Piers  the  Flowman: 
forgifnesse,  forgyucnesse,  B  17,  221,  243. 
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In  the  first  of  tbese  passages,  the  stress  is  correctly  placed 
on  sif-'i  in  the  second  verse: 

To  the  fader  of  heuene  •  for^yuenesse  to  haue 
the  chief-letter  is  wanting. 

abydynge,  B  19,  280;  C  19,  136;  C  23,  142. 
hileeue,  A  6,  79: 

Brutaget  with  the  Bileeue '  where-thorw  tue  moten  heo  sauet. 
which  is  again  a  very  bad  verse. 

The  apparent  deviations  from  the  natural  aeeentuation  in 
the  preceding  seetions,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  of 
defective  alliteration,  or  of  absence  of  a  rime-letter.  If  we 
were  to  accept  such  deviations  as  representing-  the  real  stress  of 
such  words,  the  rhythm  of  the  alliterative  verse  would,  as  a 
rule,  become  more  defective,  and  the  result  would  be  types 
of  verse,  such  as  are  otherwise  not  found  in  good  poets.  Such 
apparent  deviations  can,  therefore,  only  be  admitted  at  the 
expense  of  the  metre.  The  majority  of  those  faulty  verses, 
as  we  have  seen,  occur  in  Fiers  the  Flowman,  which  proves 
what  was  stated  in  the  Introduction,  namely  that  Langland 
by  no  means  belongs  to  those  poets  that  excel  in  form  and 
metre. 

As  for  the  same  apparent  aceentuations  in  Shakspere  &g,^ 
they  again  may  be  explained  by  means  of  stress-shifting  („Takt- 
urastellung"),  or  hovering  stress  („schwebende  Betonung").     In 
poets   of  our  own  time  also  such  examples  occur.     When,  for 
instance,  Browning  (Sordello,  p.  lo2)  writes: 

Years  ago,  leagues  at  distance,  when  and  where, 
we  are,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  deduce  from  this  verse  that 
the  poet,   or   anyone  eise,  ever  pronounced  dgo.     Besides,  the 
Word   Stands   near  the  beginning  of  the  verse,   and   we   must 
lay  the  stress  on  years  and  -go. 

3.    Verbal  Compounds  with  alternately  stressed  and 
partly  inseparable  Particles. 

„When  in  OE.  the  füll  or  concrete  meaning  of  the  particles, 
in  connection  with  the  verb,  has  been  preserved,  they  have 
remained  stressed  and  separable.     When,  on   the  other  band, 
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by  Isolation  of  meaning,  the  paiticles  are  fused  into  a  Com- 
pound with  the  verb,  they  have  lost  the  stress  und  have  be- 
come  inseparable." 

„In  ME.  this  applies  also  to  those  cases  that  present  real 
verbal  Compounds.  Many  of  the  old  combinations  have  died 
out,  and  other  new  ones  have  arisen"  (Morsbach  §  38). 

a)  in  the  Troy-Boolc: 

With  stressed  particle: 
öuerturne,  410,  12003: 

The  Elementes  öuerturne,  dk  the  erthe  qwake. 
Ilion  to  öuerturne  angardly  sone. 

We  might  also  take  the  second  rime-letter  in  eacli  verse 
as  wantiug. 

With  unstressed  particle: 
tvith-drögh,  ivith-droghe,  920,  1224. 

withstdnd,  withstöde,  tvithstönd,  615,  3884,  4227,  57G7,  10371. 
otiercdst,  13157. 

ouerdrögh,  ouerdröghe,  673,  4664,  7680,  9163,  11917. 
ouerdryve,  7068. 
ouergröiven,  13457. 
ouerpid,  160. 
ouerrdght,  69. 

ouerset,  ouersettes,  3388,3590,3609,12921. 
ouer-iürnyt,  ouertyrnet,  ouertyrnit,  ouertyrnyt,  1380,1406,3153, 

4775,  7243,  7628. 
ouerivdlt,  8155. 
overcome,  616. 
underfönges,  266. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
ouer-chdrggede,  1749. 
ouer-fdllene,  ovyre-fdllys,  1154,  3677. 
ouergylte,  207. 
otier-Mste,  3932. 

ouer-rcche,  ouerrechez,  921,  1508. 
ouer-ri'dyne,  1415,  1524. 
ouer-ronne,  1206. 
öiter-5e7<c,  2815,  4136. 
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ouer-swyngene,  146G. 

ouer-whelme,  3261. 

vmhecldppes,  1779. 

vmhegrippede,  vmbegrippijs,  3758,  3944. 

vmheldppez,  vmheldppyde,  1819,  3785. 

c)  in  Fiers  the  Plowman: 

With  apparently  stressed  particle: 
with-siggen,  A  4,  142: 

Tliat  couthe  warpen  a  ivord'  to  ivith-siggen  lieson. 
vnderfonge,  C  17,  259: 

And  haten  harlotric  •  and  to  vnderfonge  the  tythes. 

The  same  alliteration  ha,  ha,  u  also  A  4,  106. 
vndernymeth,  B  5,  115: 

Who-so  vndernymeth  me  herc-of.  I  hate  hym  dcdly  after. 

With  unstressed  particle: 
of-sente,  of-sent,  A  2,  37;  A3,  96. 
ivith-drow,  with-dröwe,  B  18,  60;  C  20,  62. 
with-hdlt,  tvith-healde,  A  2,  204;  A  6,  42. 
with-sitte,  C  9,  202. 

ouercdm,  ouercöme,  B  10,  449;  B13,  11;C21,114. 
ouer-cdrh,  C  4,  472. 
ouer-clöseth,  C  21,  140. 
edwite,  B  5,  370. 
ouerdön,  C  14,  191. 
ouere-ldyde,  C  13,  231. 
ouere-reche,  oner-rcche,  C  8,  270;  B  13,  374. 
ouer-lep,  ouerlepe,  BPr.  150;  C  21,  360. 
ouer-mdistrieth,  B  4,  176. 

ouer-se,  ouer-seye,  otier-se^e,  B  5,  378;  A  7,  106;  B  10,  328. 
ouer-söpede,  C  7,  429. 
ouer-sjjrddde,  B  19,  201. 
ouer-tdJce,  ß  17,  82. 
ouer-tüte,  B  20,  53,  134. 
ouertöurne,  B  16,  131. 
vnder-fönge,  vndurföng,  vndurfönge,  A  1,  74;   C4,  111;   CIO, 

129,322;  A  11,  171. 
vndernöme,  vnder-nym,  B  11,  209;  B  20,  50. 
vnder-]}i^te^  B  16,  23. 
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vnder-shöred,  B  19,  47. 
vnder-tdke,  C  1,  89. 
vndir-writen,  All,  255. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Bcdeles: 
With  unstreBsed  particle: 
ouere-grewe,  3,  344. 
ouere-löked,  2,  35, 
ouere-ivdcche,  3, 282. 

4.    Nouns   derived  from   the  Verbal  Compounds   in  the 
pveceding  Seetion. 
These  also  preserve  the  stress  of  the  Verbais  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
vndertdher,  3789. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
vndtjrtahynge,  3187: 

Of  this  vndyrtakynge  ostage  are  comyne, 
according  to  wliich  we   should  apparently  have  to  aceentuate 
vndyr-. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Floivman: 
ouer-sMppers,  C  14,  123: 

And  ouer-skippers  also'  in  the  sattter  seith  Dauid. 

The  apparent  deviations  from  the  usual  accentuation  of 
verbal  Compounds  with  OE.  alternately  stressed  and  partly 
inseparable  prefixes ,  oeeur  nearly  all  of  them  again  in  Lang- 
land. It  is,  however,  altogether  improbable  that  he  should 
have  accented  ünderfonge,  or  that  the  poet  of  the  Morte 
Arthure  should  have  laid  the  stress  on  the  prefix  in  undyr- 
takynge. 

5.   Verbal  Compounds  with  stressed  and  separable 
Particles. 
„Whereas  in  OE.  these  particles,  when  preceding  the  verb, 
were  eonstantly  stressed,  we  find  that  in  ME,  they  have  mostly 
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lost  the  aceent,  when  they  were  in  closer  eombination  with 
the  verb;  but  not  unfrequently  the  particle  had  the  aceent". 
(Morbach  §  39). 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 

With  the  particle  stressed: 
awdy  lede,  377,  8607,  10963. 
atvdy  past,  7819,  12832. 
awdy  toke,  6841,  but 
heföre  past,  13301. 
Mm  hy  stode,  9602. 
döim  feil,  8617. 
doun  lyght,  6990. 
för-sces,  2247: 

Änd  for-sees  not  the  fer  end,  tvhat  may  falle  after. 
öutlawhit,  12373: 

And  I,  pat  am  outlawhit  for  euer  of  pis  lond. 
but  inwöncs,  133: 

AU  worshipped  pat  tvorthy  inivones  aboute.    (Cf.  13863.) 

With  the  verb  accented: 
away  hörne,  666. 
on  to  löke,  1554. 
vj)  dröghe,  755. 
vp  yrdid,  1664. 
vp  söght,  1091. 
vp  tild,  1455,  1551. 
vp  wröght,  1542. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

With  the  verb  aecented: 
abowte  scho  whirles,  3388. 
ffurth  he  stdlkis,  3466. 

AVith  the  particle  stressed: 
a-höwtte  rowes,  3629. 

a-wdye  passede,  awdye  passes,  3524,  3819,  3838. 
awdye  rydez,  3156. 
döime  falles,  313;  but 
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downc  hnäis,  3987,  3993. 
fürtJie  ryäes,  2783;  but 
ffurthe  sUpes,  1213, 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
före-tolde,  A  11  165: 

And  fond  as  heo  fore-tolde  •  and  forth  gon  I  tuende. 

forstalleth,  A  4,  43: 

Forstalleth  my  feire'  fihteth  in  my  chepynges. 
Also  in  B  and  C. 

to-c6men,  C  22,  243: 

These  to-comen  to  Conscience'  and  to  Cristyne  peuple. 

But  for  tliis  in  the  B-text: 

These  two  come  to  Conscience' 

Nouns  derived  from  such  verbs  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
foryoere,  C  3,  198: 

Ac  gile  was  forgoere'  to  gyen  al  the  puple 
but  förgoers,  C  3,  61: 

Forgoers  and  vytailers'  and  voJcettus  of  the  arches. 
So  also  in  the  B-text. 

in-göynge,  A  6,  117: 

To  gete  in-goynge  at  that  ^at'  bäte  grace  heo  the  more. 

oiit-ryders,  C  5,  116: 

And  religious  out-ryders'  reclused  in  here  cloistres. 
For  this  in  B: 

And  religious  romares' 
vp-hölderes,  vp-hölders,  A  5,  168;  C  13,  218: 

And  of  vp-holders  an  hep'  erly  hi  the  morwe. 

Also  in  B  and  C: 

Up-holderes  on  the  hui'  shullen  haue  hit  to  seile. 

With  the  partiele  stressed: 
a-höute  eoden,  A  Pr.  40. 
awey  stolen  it,  B  19,  151. 
aivei  renne,  B  Pr.  166. 
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a-döwn  brynge,  B  18,  29;  l)ut 

adown  brynge,  B  1 8,  H5. 

doiin  hrougte,  B  18,  141. 

doun  er  he  he  taken,  B  18,  70, 

förth  gan  me  drawe,  B  11,  41, 

förth  gan  I  walke,  B  13,  2. 

förth  gan  he  wende,  C  7,  352;  A  11,  165, 

forth  with  hem  he  s^de,  B  19,  148. 

förth  brouhte,  C  3,  31. 


d)  in  Richard  the  Eedeles: 

With  the  verb  stressed: 
oute  tJiat  thei  töhe,  3,  342. 

This  variety  of  stress  in  ME.  in  verbal  Compounds  with 
separable  particles,  also  shows  itself  still  in  early  Mod.  E.  So 
we  find  in  Levins:  förecast,  36,  10,  föreiiidge,  183,  13,  and 
outldwe.  45,  46.  In  Mod.  E.,  when  such  combinations  are  still 
preserved,  the  verb  has  the  accent,  or  w(;  pronounce  with 
level  stress,  according  to  Sweet. 
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„When  the  particle  foUows  the  verb,  the  latter  has,  as  a 
rule,  the  stronger  stress,  in  OE.  and  in  ME.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  cases  a  verbal  object  follows,  or  some  other  extension, 
when  also  Mod.  E.  has  preserved  the  old  aceentuation.  Yet 
these  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  exerted  any  infiuence 
in  ME.,  as  the  verb,  and  not  the  particle,  bears  the  alliteration, 
even  without  any  further  extension".  (Morsb.  §  39).  Cf.  also 
Luiek  {Änglia  XI,  p.  397  sq.). 

Such  combinations  occur  most  frequently  in  the  more  vivid 
passages,  in  descriptions  of  hattles  and  similar  stirring  events. 
Hence  the  examples  are  more  numerous  in  the  Troy-Book  and 
in  the  Morte  Arthure  than  in  Fiers  the  Plowman. 


I 
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In   tbe   following   quotations    the   term    „Object"    also  in- 
cludes  „other  extension". 

a)  in  the  Troy-Boolc. 

a)  Verb  +  Part.  +  Obj. 
hack: 
lokithdc]c,68QS:  where  the  particle  is  stressed  instead  of  the  verb. 

down: 
hdre  don,  1210. 
brent,  S  hetyn  dotvne,  1730. 
cdst  doivn,  1199. 
girdyn  doun,  1377. 

forth : 
hrought  forth.  692. 
dräw  furthe,  1137. 
dröf  forth,  498. 
Iduchet  furthe,  1409. 
2)dst  furth,  812,  857. 
sävid  furthe,  361,  820. 
shew  furth,  481,  522. 
silet  furthe,  364,  but 
go  furthe,  6132. 

up: 


up: 

hrmt  vp,  889,  1379, 
hrdid  vp,  904. 
hyld  vp,  1535. 
gird  vp,  854. 
grippit  vp,  1377. 
pight  vp,  1578. 
pilde  vp,  903. 
rid  vp,  1533. 
serchit  up,  1534. 
skremyt  up,  910. 
steppit  vp,  351. 
5to7i;e  «^p,  893. 


toke  vp,  1517. 

wdckon  vp,  wdcknet  vp,  681,  2274. 
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ivdynet  vp,  676. 
went  vp,  861. 
wrogJit  vp,  1552. 

out: 
gircle  out,  177. 
pds  out,  568. 
rüt  out,  912. 
tut  out,  914. 


ß)  V^rb  -f  Obj.  +  Part. 


after: 
folotvet  Jiom  after,  1298. 

away: 
ferhe  it  away,  614. 

between: 
feil  hom  betwene,  1323. 

slögh  hom  downe.  1296. 

forth: 
led  hom  furthe,  368 


/)  Obj.  -f-  Verb.  +  Part. 
after: 


hom  sewet  after,  440. 


after: 
to  cum  after,  745. 
sewet  after,  1442. 

away: 
lürMt  away,  1369. 

down: 
göyng  downe,  3072. 
put  down,  1385,  but 
come  down,  389,  504. 

stöken  vp,  11. 


d)  V^rb  +  Part. 
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b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

a)  V^rb  +  Part.  +  Obj. 
away: 

rydes  awaye,  1418. 

down: 
here  doune,  heris  downe,  1486,  373(5. 
hat  downe,  2470,  3682. 
chdsse  and  chöppe  doune,  2237. 
chöppe  doune,  choppede  dotvnne,  1406,  2368. 
crdschede  doune,  2114. 
fellid  doune,  /felis  downe,  3345,  4087. 
hewede  downe,  4127. 
knelis  downe,  3951. 
hyllyde  doune,  101. 
ryffes  and  rüysshes  downe,  2913. 
strdke  downe,  2080. 
swdppez  doune,  1465. 

forth: 
hröghte  forthe,  hrijnges  furthe,  1381,  1483. 
cdrye  forthe,  1165. 
drife  forthe,  3276. 
kdyres  furthe,  3996. 
schdJce  furthe,  1213. 
senden  furthe,  632. 
s^ms  furth,  2923. 

m: 
cowe  m,  176. 
drdwes  in,  622. 
enters  in,  1499. 
;f<TZ:e^  m,  2071,2802. 
jfewters  in,  2140. 
yf««e^  m,  2072. 
gyrdez  in,  2949. 
kdstes  ine,  4243. 
presses  in,  2787. 
r^des  m,  619. 
.9e<^  m,  1493. 
slippes  in,  3923. 
5^o«^e!  in,  735. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    III, 
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swdppez  in,  1129. 
trüssez  in,  731. 
trynnys  in,  3901. 
turne  in,  583. 

of,  ofe  (=o/f): 
lächcd  ofe,  Idghie  of,  1515,2093. 
swdppes  of,  4244. 
tdkene  of  2700. 

on: 
hrdyedez  one,  906,  1754. 

out: 
hrdyd  owtte,  hrdydes  owt,  1172,  2069,  4215. 
fföundes  oivt,  4063. 
hdylede  owtt,  2017. 
IdugJde  owtte,  2226. 
pdsses  owte,  3913. 
schotte  owtte,  1765. 
sende  owte,  1685. 
swdppede  owtte,  1795. 
to  werpe  oivte,  9. 

up: 
hüshe  vpe,  3072. 
gdffe  vp,  85. 

lidstys  vpe,  heste  vp,  943,  3952. 
Mughte  up,  3378,  4009. 
IdugJde  vp,  4183. 
lökes  vp,  4272. 
j9«/^e  fj9,  1636. 
rype  vp,  1877. 
schöttis  vpe,  3728. 


^)  Verb  +  Obj.  +  Part. 

against: 
stöde  theme  agaynes  1489. 

doivn : 
choppes  tJiem  doivne,  4261. 
stryke  theme  doune,  561. 
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forth : 
türnes  hym  furthe,  3887. 
Icdde  hyme  furthe,  1515. 

in: 
hröcMs  hym  in,  4250. 

iq^ : 
hdughtc  it  vpc,  3995. 
Ufte  nie  vp,  3349. 
Idughte  hym  vpe,  2292. 

/)  Obj.  4-  Verb.  +  Part. 
down: 
haneres  he  hdre  doivnne,  2212. 
Walles  he  weite  downe,  3152. 

6)  V^rb  +  Part. 

down: 
hrdydene  downe,  3945. 
sweppene  downe,  2508. 

out: 
hente  owte,  2973. 
sprente  owtte,  2062. 
weendes  oivtt,  2513. 

up: 
coiierd  vp,  124,  957. 

p)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 

a)  V^rb  +  Part.  +  Obj. 

about: 
prihed  a-houte,  C  6,  160. 
i-writhen  ahoiite,  A  6,  9. 

after : 
fölweth  after,  B  17,  80. 

away: 
i-höre  a-wei,  A  5,  89. 

dryueth  away,  dryuen  awey,  B  9,  206;  B  20,  173. 
feccheth  atvay,  B  16,  45. 

down: 
com  a-doun,  A  1,  4. 

4* 
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It^te  adotvn,  B  17,  64. 
pdlleth  adown,  B  16,  51. 
sprönge  down,  B  18,  86. 

forth: 
hringeth  forth,  hrön^ten  forth,  hrynge  forth,  A  3,  147;  C  7,  141; 

Ä  8,  76;  A  10,  143;  C  10,  260;  A  11,  41;  C  19,  102. 
böuwcth  forth,  A  6,  56. 
driueth  forth,  A  Pr.  103. 
fölwe  forth,  B  11,  34. 
fyndeth  forth,  A  11,  63. 
Udeth  forth,  A  11,  20;  B  18,  404. 
jMhT^ed  he  forth,  B  17,  10. 
pröfreth  forth,  B  17,  141. 
pryked  forth,  B  20,  148. 
püiteth  forth,  pütte  forth,  A  4,  64;  A  6,  100. 
ryd  forth,  A  11,  115. 
sente  forth,  B  19,  335;  but 
sente  forth,  B  20,  80. 
wente  forth,  wenten  forth,  APr.48;  B  11,164;  A12, 56;  B.  15,332. 

in: 
cöme  in,  B  19,  7. 

of  (=  off): 
cüt  of,  A  4,  140. 
gürdeth  of,  A  2,  176. 

on: 
fldpten  on,  A  7, 174. 

out: 
feilen  out,  B  1,  119. 
kennen  out,  B  17,  113. 
pulte  out,  B  11,  157;  B  15,62. 
Tide  out,  C  6,  158. 
seJcen  out,  A  11,  187. 
sheteth  out,  C  21,  294. 
söugte  out,  B  16,  108. 

up: 
arös  vp,  B  11,  430. 
cowhede  vp,  A  5,  205. 
risen  vp,  ryseth  vp,  A  Pr.  44;  A  5,  176. 
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upward: 
cri^inge  vpward,  A  5,  262. 
türned  vpward,  A  5,  19. 

ß)  Verb  +  Obj.  +  Part. 

away: 
I6]}e  he  so  Uhtliche  awei,  A  4,  93. 

down: 
I  sät  softeliche  a-doun,  A  5,  7. 
palte  hym  doivn,  B  16,  30. 

forth: 
bar  Jicm  forth,  B  16,  83. 

lede  hem  forth,  Iddde  hym  so  forth,  B  17,  71,  117. 
pröfre  it  forth,  B  17,  140. 
put  hym  forth,  B  18,  40,  but 
^eue  hem  forth,  C  13,  165. 

7)  Obj.  -}-  Verb  +  Part. 
forth,  with  the  particle  stressed: 
tlie  fruit  that  thei  bringen  forth,  A  10,  186. 

ö)  V^rb  +  Part. 

down: 
to  breke  and  to  bete  doiine,  B  18,  251. 

forth: 
cdm  forth,  B  18,  73,  78. 
gö  we  forth,  A  12,  69. 
renne  forth,  B  16,  273. 
trölled  forth,  B  18,  296. 
drdwen  forth,  A  11,  30. 

out: 
lepen  out,  A  2,  207. 
put  out,  A  1,  116. 
went  out,  B  1,  122. 

up: 
löked  vp,  B  Pr.  123. 
rös  vp,  B  16,  226. 
spryngeth  vp,  C  14,  24. 
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d)  in  Richard  the  licdeles: 
Verb  +  Part. 
cdst  adoun,  2,  52. 
gäglide  forth,  3,  101. 
ytdke  fforth,  3,  143. 


7.  Examples  of  Verbal  Compounds  with  mis-. 

"Since  ancient  times  combinations  with  mis-  and  füll-  have 
been  in  current  use.  Of  these  the  form  er  was  always  stressed 
in  OE.,  the  latter  occasionally.  In  ME.,  however,  the  original 
meaning  of  mis-  is  often  weakened,  whieh,  henee,  partly  loses 
the  accent"  (Morsbach  §  40).  In  Mod.  E.  the  verb  has  the 
aecent,  or  level  stress  takes  place  (Sweet). 

a)  in  the  Troy-Boolc: 
mysdon,  5088. 
mys  lyket,  1698. 
mysscliaj},  mysshapon,  5482,  7751,  7758. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
misdoo,  126. 

myshappene,  myshappencde,  3454,  3767. 
mysJcaries,  myskaryede,  1237,  2872;  but 
tnyscdryede,  1778. 
myse-hide,  3083. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Floivman: 
misheliiue,  myshileue,  A  11,  71;  B  15,  402. 

misdoth,  mis-dude,  mysdo,  mysdon^  A  3,  118;  A  4,  86;  B  15,  107, 

252;  B  16,212;  B  18,339;  but 
mysdö,  B  18,  97. 

mys-hap,  myshappe,  myshappes,  B  3,  327;  A  8,  79;  C  12, 187;  but 
myshdpped,  B  10,  283. 
mys-reiileth,  B  9,  59. 
mysseide,  B  16,  127;  but 
mis-seid,  myssdyde,  A  5,  51;  C  21,  353. 
mysshape,  B  7,  95. 
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mys-ivonne,  B  13,  42;  but  also 
mis-heode,  A  7,  45. 
mysliked,  C  17,  311. 
my spende,  C  11,  185. 


8.   Denorainatives   liave   tlie  acceiit   of  the  Noiin   from 
which  they  are  derived. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 

tvelcomd,  welcomed,  welcomth,  welcomyt,  513,  1793,  3430,  5406, 
7912,  13342. 

Wheii  we  find  in  Browning  [Sordello,  p.  61)  the  verse: 
Welcomed  hini  at  lloucaylia!  Sadncss  now 

we  must  look  upou  this  as  au  example  of  stress-shifting  („Takt- 
umstellung''). 

b)  in  Fiers  the  Ploivman: 
wel-comen,  A  6,  114;  B  18,  174;  but  also 
ivelcome,  iveleömeth,  B  15,  21;  B  20,  59. 


Chapter  IL 


B.    The  Romance  Element. 

The  differences  between  ME.  and  Mod.  E.  in  the  accentua- 
tion  of  words  of  Romanee  derivation  are  much  more  numeroiis 
than  in  those  of  Germanic  origin.  The  question  as  to  whether 
this  greater  difference  in  aeeentuation  in  the  alliterative  poems 
of  the  fourteenth  Century  points  to  a  real  divergence  in  the 
spoken  language,  as  compared  with  our  present  practiee,  has 
not  been  settled  until  now.  Luick  {Anglia  XI,  p.  394  sq.) 
pronounees  the  following  opinion  on  this  point:  "Of  course  the 
alliteration  aifeets  the  beginning  of  the  aecented  syllables. 
Romanee  words  alliterate  with  the  same  Germanic  stress  as  in 
Mod.  E.,  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  doubting  that  this  ae- 
eentuation prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  Century.  It  is  true,  we 
occasionally  find  that  prefixes  of  Romance  words  bear  the  al- 
literation, which  in  Mod.  E.  are  unstressed. . .  It  is  difficult  to 
assurae  that  these  prefixes  were  really  aecented;  we  must 
look  upon  such  cases  as  offences  against  the  metre,  such  as 
may  occasionally  occur  in  the  best  poets. . .  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  for  this  irregularity  which  is  •  all  the  more 
striking,  when  we  consider  the  geueral  regularity  of  the  metre 
(in  the  Troy-Book) ...  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
not  impossible  that  the  aeeentuation  differed  from  that  in 
Mod.  E." 

These  remarks  hardly  bring  us  nearer  to  a  Solution  of 
problem  that  presents  itself  in  the  difference  of  aeeentuation 
in  Romance  words  in  ME.  as  compared  with  Mod.  E.  "In 
certain  cases"  Luick  accepts  such  a  difference,  but  declares 
that  the  cause  of  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  is  inclined  to 
see   "offences   against  metre"   ("metrische  Verstösse")   in   the 
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"occasional"  accentuation  of  the  prefixes.  Now,  however,  cases 
of  such  accentuation  do  not  occur  raerely  "occassionally",  but 
are,  on  the  contraiy,  fairly  numerous  in  our  texts,  and  it  is 
hardly  satisfactory  to  reduce  them  to  errors  in  metre.  Where 
the  existence  of  these  differences  is  insured  by  the  metre,  and 
when  they  show  them»elves  not  merely  in  one,  but  in  all  of 
our  texts,  as  well  as  in  others,  we  are  forced  to  assume,  either 
that  such  aecentuations  represented  the  actual  pronunciation 
of  the  poets,  or  that  their  alliteration  was  a  mere  empty 
device,  existing  only  for  the  eye.  The  latter  assumption  is 
surely  hardly  probable. 

In  the  following  arrangement  of  our  material,  we  class 
the  examples  as  Substantives,  Ädjectives  (including  Adverbs), 
and  Verbs,  and  separate  dissyllables  from  polysyllables,  words 
with  prefixes,  from  those  without  them,  words  with  abnormal, 
from  those  with  modern  stress,  and  finally  obsolete  expressions 
from  those  still  in  use. 


I.  Substantives. 

1.   Dissyllabic   Nouns   (including  trisyllables  with 

final  unaccented  e)  with  Prefixes  and  present 

accentuation. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 

cömford,  cömfordes,  213,  3595,  5806,  5900. 

cömpas,  cümpas,  523,  2710,  3032,  5604. 

prelates,  206. 

presens,  250,  1896,  1963,  4152,  7936. 

pröloge,  96,  2207. 

relikes,  11391. 

sühiectes,  3545. 

These  have  the  English  stress,   viz.   on   the  first  syllable, 
because  the  prefix  was  no  longer  feit  as  such,  and  the  words 
no  longer  had  the  value  of  Compounds. 
mischefc,  myschefe,  6493,  9055,  11556. 

The  French  particle  mes-  corresponded  to  the  English  mis, 
and  was  treated  like  the  latter.     In  the  Man.  Vocab.  we  have 
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mischiefe,  53, 12.    In  English  words  with  mis-  the  stress  varied 
(ef.  pp.  8,  19),  and  so  also  here.     We  lind,  therefore,  also 
mys-chdunce,  3509,  but  in  the  Man.  Voc: 
a  miscJiance,  21,  42;  and  also  (to)  mischdnce,  22,  20. 

Words  with  other  prefixes: 
assent,  2131,  3221,  3575,  3666,  5189,  8942,  9803. 
defdute,  9376. 
defence,  defense,  deffence,  1740,  2128,  4715,  5239,  6423,  9518, 

9563. 
degre,  13436. 
delites,  4417. 

dispit,  dispite,  7945,  10684. 

entente,  intcnt,  27,  575,  2503,  2709,  2916,  3109,  3139,  3677, 11364. 
cschduuye,  7904. 
o/fcnce,  9700. 
redresse,  2221,  3603. 
repröfe,  2034. 

usually  do  not  draw  back  the  accent  on  the  particle.  A  sure 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  oceurrcnee  of  many  such  words 
with  apheresis,  (cf.  Behrens,  Franz.  Lehnwörter  im  ME.  1886, 
p.  64),  e.  g.  defence  and  fense;  dispense  and  spense,  &c.  But 
in  the  Troy-Booh  we  find  sorae  of  those  words  with  stress  on 
the  prefix: 
defense,  2692: 

What  defense  has  Jwu  done  to  our  dere  goddes? 
where   we  might,   however,   assume   the   absence   of  the   first 
rirae-letter.     Levins  has  only  defence,  63,  24. 
delites,  delitis,  3346,  3350,  3560. 

The  accentuation  of  such  words  varied,  therefore,  as  it 
does  also  in  Shakspere  (König,  p.  72),  in  dlsease  and  diseases 
distinct  and  distinct\  excuse  and  excüse\  revenge  and  revenge\ 
record  and  recörd.  In  the  last  of  these  words  the  stress  varied 
until  within  recent  tinies  (cf.  FlUgers  Dict.  s.  v.).  The  Man. 
Voc.  has  only  a  recorde,  171,  18. 

We  find  also  a  varying  accent  in: 
compldiut,  1516,  3514;   and  cömplaint,  3280,  3293,  10767.     In 

Chaucer,  Compl.  of  Mars,  the  word  occurs  three  times  with 

the  stress  on  the  prefix,   but  the  verb  is  accented  on  the 

second  syllable. 
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Nouns   with   parasitie   e  before  6'  -\-  consonant,   aceording 
to  teil  Brink,  do  not  allow  a  removal  of  the  stress  to  the  first 
syllable  (cf.  ten  Brink,  §  285).     In  oiir  text: 
astdte  (where  a  =  e),  21,  251,  865,  1865;  but  also 
dstatc,  3251,3311,4809,  12450,  where,  in  each  ease,   the   first 
syllable  is  the  bearer  of  the  chief-letter. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

Of  words  already  mentioned  above  we  find  here: 
defdwtes,  2928. 

degre,  84;  {Man.  Voc:  a  degree,  46,  36). 
disspite,  3163. 
mijscliefe,  667. 
reWilies,  4207. 
asdivtte,  assdwtte,  1697,  3012,  3053. 

With  a  prefix  the  force  of  which  was  no  longer  recognised 
as  such: 

dhsens,  ahscncc,  1596,  3447. 

condethe,  cöndethes,  cöundyte,  cündit,  201,  444,  475,  3148,  3483 
cöimge,  479. 

cöntek,  cöntel-e,  2721,3669,4177. 
pröfyre,  1257. 
rdunsone,  1528. 

remenmmt,  1553  (in  ME.  still  trisyllabic). 
rescowe,  rescoivs,  433,  1953,  3859,  4137. 
subarhe,  sühharhes,  2466,  4043. 
surcott,  sürcotte,  2434,  3252. 

Also: 
cöncelle,  cönsayle,  cöunsaüe,  144,  243,  259,  291, 1023, 1959,2395. 

With    the    same   stress  in  Ohaueer  and  in  Mod.  E.  but  in 
Minot  still  with  French  aecentuation: 

At  Fariss  tokc  pal  pairc  cöunsaüe 

Whilk  pointes  might  pam  most  availe  (III,  45). 

c)  in  Fiers  the  Ploivman: 
cönseille,  counseil,  A  2,  108;  B  19,  75,  312. 

meschaunce,  C  4,  97;  B  14,  75,  difi'ers  from  the  present  aecentua- 
tion, but  cf.  p.  58  above. 
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dccesse,  A  5,  210  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  and  Dial.  Dict.  s.  v.).  This 
accentuation,  agreeing  with  the  modern  one,  may  be  accepted 
for  this  passage: 

Änd  after  al  this  surfet  •  an  accesse  he  hadde. 

for  which  we  find  in  B  with  the  missing  rime-letter  supplied: 

Änd  after  al  this  excesse'  he  had  an  accidie. 

In  Chaucer  we  have  accesse: 
The  which  can  helen  thee  of  thyn  accesse  {Troil.  II,  1315). 
issue,  C  19,  221. 
present,  B  19,  304. 
surfet,  A  7,  252. 
trespas,  A  1,  95. 

To  these  the  remarks  on  p.  58  apply. 
recorde,  C  4,  346.     Cf.  remark  on  p.  58. 

The  following  examples  leave  the  prefix  unstressed  (cf. 
p.  58): 

a/feres,  C  7,  152. 
aldrnie,  B  20,  91. 

apcel,  a-peles,  C  3,  186,  244;  C  20,  284. 
assdy,  B  10,  253. 
defäute,  defdutes,  A  2,  109;  A  5,  6. 

In   the  A-text  7,  113  we  find  apparently  the  accentuation 
defaute: 
And   thauh  ge  dyen  for  de-faute  '  the  deuel  haue  that  reeche ! 

But   as   in  B  and  C   defaute  has  been   replaeed  by  dole, 
deul,  we  should  perhaps  not  assume  the  accentuation  defaute. 
delytes,  A  2,  68. 
dispit,  C  9,  184. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 
Here  we  have  only  to  record  words  already  discussed: 

entent,  entente,  Pr.  79;  2,  99. 
estdte,  Pr.  82. 

In  the  words  of  the  preceding  section  we  have  merely 
to  point  to  the  agreement  in  the  accentuation  with  that  of 
the  present  day. 
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2.   Dissyllabic  Nouns  (ineluding  trisyllables  with  final 

unaccented  e)  with  Prefixes  and  with  Accentuation 

differing  from  the  present  one. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 

dissait,  dissayt,  dissayet,  dyssait,  254,  1185,  3801,  4291,  4436, 
4459,  10239,  12656.  (Verb,  below).  In  Middleton  (Schulz, 
p.  24),  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse: 

What  deceit  means  'Hs  English  yet  to  htm  (V,  33). 
dcuyse,  6079: 

By  deuyse  of  the  duhe,  pat  doghtie  was  aye. 
In   Chaucer  always   with   stress   on   the   seeond   syllable. 
Cf.  the  verb,  below. 
disseese,  dysese,  3326,  5021. 

In  Shakspere  (König  pp.  72,  74): 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend.  and  not  himself  {Tim.  III,  1,  56). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  24): 

Whose  disease  once  I  undertool'  to  eure  (IV,  339). 
In  Chaucer  always  disease. 
dissire,  dissyre,  desyre,  558,  2426,  4896,  4920,  7421,  11845, 11865, 

13138. 
pürsuet,  4853,  8882: 

Syn  I  with  prayer,  ne  with  pursuet,  preset  not  ])eraftur. 

The  same  accentuation  occurs  also  in  Chaucer  {Troil. 
11,959): 

But  lack  of  pursuit  make  it  in  thy  slouthe. 
and  probably  also  in: 

In  titering,  and  pursuite,  and  delayes  (ib.  1744). 
In  Shakspere   (Abbot,  p.  396}   the   word   Stands   near  the 
beginning  of  the  verse: 

In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  {Sonn  143). 
So  also  in  Mario we: 

In  pursuit  of  the  city's  overthrow  (1, 50). 
reward,  1879,  2405,  4543: 

Probably  neither  the  prefix  was  here  feit  as  such,  nor 
was  the  Freneh  origin  of  the  word  recognised,  which  was 
therefore  stressed  like  an  English  one. 
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dbsens,  2954: 

In  absens  of  pi  souerayne,  for  saghes  of  pepull. 
Here  perhaps  the  first  rime-letter  is  wauting. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure'. 
renounc,  1732: 

ThynJie  one  riche  renoune  of  the  Rounde  Table. 
In  Chaucer  the  stress  of  this  word  varies  (ten  Brink  §  285) 
subdrbes,  3122: 

Boyes  in  the  subarbes  bourdene  ffulle  lieytie. 
With  the  same  stress  in  Chaueer: 
In  the  suburbes  of  a  toun,  quod  he  (Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  104). 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
deceyte,  B  18,  331: 

For  the  dede  that  thei  dede'  thi  deceyte  it  made. 
The  same  alliteration  also  in  the  C-text.     Cf.  above  p.  61. 
desert,  C  4,  293: 

Ä  desert  for  som  doynge'  derne  other  elles. 
dyspayre,  B  20,  163: 

And  threwe  drede  of  dyspayre'  a  dosein  myle  abonte. 
Similarly  in  C.    With  this  aceentuation  the  word  is  found 
only  here. 

reles,  A  7,  83: 

To  ha  reles  and  remission'  on  that  rental  I  be-leeue. 

Also  in  B  and  C. 
repast,  C  10,  148: 
Whar  he  may  rathest  haue  a  repast'  other  a  rounde  of  bacon. 

For  the  aceentuation: 
renon,  BPr.  158, 

reward,  rewarde,  C  5,  40;  B  17,  265.     Cf.  above  pp.  61,  62. 
assetz,^  17,237,  was  perhaps  still  looked  upon  as  French  and 
henee  preserved  its  original  stress. 

French  aceentuation  is  also  seen  in: 
enquestes,  C  14,  85. 
prophetes,  B  19, 141. 

the  latter  also  with  this  stress  in  the  Pe«rZ,  831,  hui  prophetes 
in  Cleanness,  1300. 
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d)  in  llicliard  the  Redeies: 
äeuysc,  3,  178. 

And  icJie  day  a  netve  deuysc  it  didlitli  my  tvittis. 
repreff,  Pr.  56: 

ffor  reson  is  no  repreff'  he  the  rode  of  Chester! 
In  the  Troy-Booh,  repröfe  cf.  p.  58.     Also  in  Cliaueer  with 
stress  on  the  second  syllable. 
resceyte,  2,  98: 

And  reson  hath  rehersid '  the  resceyte  of  all. 
In  Ohaucer   the   stress   varies:   in  Ch.  Yem.  800  receit\   ib. 
813  reccit. 

When  we   find  in  Shakspere,  &c.   apparent   aecentuations 
like  deceit,  disease,  we  should  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to   such   eases.     Similar   apparent  aecentuations  (most  of  them 
again   at   the   heginning   of  the    verse)    occur  also  in  poets  of 
our  own  time.     So  for  example  in 
Browning  {Parleyings): 
Surface  onee  all  a-ivorlil  "Ay,  such  a  Suite."  (p.  226). 
Discords  and  resolutions  turn  aghast  (p.  233). 

In  Arnold  [Bälden) :  ...  and  hold 

Converse;  Ms  speech  remains,  thoiigh  he  he  dead  (p.  119). 

. .  .is  my  enforced 
Ahsence  from  fields  where  I  could  nothing  aid  (p.  136). 
(Merope) :  ...  and  for  him 

Exile  ahroad  more  safe  than  heirship  here  (p.  362). 
The  stress  in  exile  varies  partly  tili  the  present  day,  be- 
eause    neun   and   verb   have   mutually  influenced    each    other. 
Cf.  Flügel's  Dict.,  but  also  the  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 

In  Boyer's  Dictionary  occur  the  following  aecentuations 
that  come  under  this  division  and  that  derserve  notice: 

access  (in  Levins  dccesse),  dquests,  comment,  eoncept,  con- 
cert,  cönsidt  (now  obsolete  as  subst.),  contrdst,  invöice,  perfüme 
(cf.  Encycl.  Dict.),  portent,  pretence,  provost,  recörd. 

In  Bailey:   dssent,  concrcte  (subst.  and  adj.),   contöur  (cf. 
Oxf.-Dict.),   contrdst,   device  (and  devise),   discöunt,  engine  (cf. 
Oxf.-Dict),   exile,  ingress,  invöice,  perfüme  (cf.  Encycl.  Dict.), 
precinet,  presdge,  prodiice,  recörd,  ressort,  survey. 
Bei  Levins:  contrdct,  desert. 
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3.   Dissyllabic  Nouns  (ineluding  trisyllables  with 

final  unaccented  e)  without  Prefix  and  present 

Accentuation. 

In   these   words  the   French   stress  has  throughout  been 
replaced  by  the  English  one,  i.  e.  the  first  syllable  is  aeeented. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Boolc: 
deuer,  234,  590,  764. 
tourment,  3295. 
dzure,  dzoure,  193,  765,  3355, 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
cotage,  536,1725,1922. 
meruail,  merumjle,  2682,  2905. 
rebawde,  rehawdez,  1333,  1416,  1705. 
sölace,  sölauce,  54,  153,  239,  354,  659. 

vescounte,  vescownte,  vicounte,  viscounte,  vyscownte,  1984,  2024, 
2047,  2050,  3167. 

e)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
deuer,   deuoir,  deuor,  deuore,  B  11,  277;   B  13,  212;  B  14,  136, 

150,  153;  C  18,  92. 
ermite,  ermytes,  eremites,  APr.  50;  C  1,  3,30;  C  9,  183. 
oßces,  B  15,  879. 


4.  Dissyllabic  Nouns  (ineluding  trisyllables  with  final 

unaccented   e)  without  Prefix   and  with  Accentuation 

differing  from  the  present  one. 

a)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
römance,  3440. 

In  Chaucer  the  stress  varies:  Book  of  the  Buch.  48  rö- 
maunce;  Troil.  III,  980  romdunce.  In  the  Rom.  of  Part.  6417 
we  have  r Omans: 

What  me  shall  call  thys  romans  souerain. 
In  Minot  VII,  169  perhaps  also  römance.    This  accentuation 
is  still  heard  at  the  present  day  in  vulgär  speech. 
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b)  in  Fiers  the  Plowman: 

vsdge,  B  7,  87: 

Late  vsage  he  ^oure  solace '  of  seyntes  lyues  redynge. 

This  French  accentuation  is  also  found  in  Chaucer,  Prol. 
110;  Frioresse,  54,  75;  but  üsage,  Leg.  of  Phil  110. 

Boyer  has  the  following  examples  in  whieh  the  accentua- 
tion differs  from  the  present  one: 

cämpain,  cement  (noun  and  verb),  crdvat,  mdnure  (so  also 
Encycl.  Dict.),  placdrd,  treföil,  triphthöng  (but  d/iplitJiong). 

In  Bailey:  hdzar,  cadence,  chemise,  devöir,  divan,  ferment, 
')mrrö{u)r,  prismoid,  römance,  sappMre,  (spheröid),  turmöü. 

In  Levins:  legdte,  parcnt,  cement. 

5.   Nouns   of  three   or  more  Syllables  with  Prefix  and 
modern  stress. 

In  Chaueer's  accentuation  of  such  words  wo  find  a  tendency 
to  draw  back  the  stress  by  two  syllables,  so  that  the  chief 
and  the  secondary  accents  change  places  (cf.  ten  Brink,  §  28G). 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
Company,  cümpany,  325,  2939,  4023,  4074,  4078,  4161, 4228, 4566, 

4617,  4886,  5404,  5486,  6158,  6210,  6217,  6332,  6488,  6848, 

7222,  7844,  8159,  8941,  9046. 
cönseruatours,  8779,  which  still  has  this  stress. 
cöuenant,  couenaund,  couenaunt,  cöuenmmdes,  643,  705,  712,  999. 
destyne,  destyny,  583,  2522. 
compdssion,  11985. 
emperour{e),  314,  3670. 

The  accentuation  of: 
assemUis,  assemhly,  assemely,  57,  2929,  5897,  6299,  6637. 
attendant,  3369. 
enehduntment ,   enehduntemcntes ,   163,  778,  947   is  that  of  the 

corresponding  verbs. 

avduntage,  7045: 

In  Chaucer  the  stress  of  this  word  varies: 

FranJceVs  Tale  44:   avdntage,   of  three  syllables;   Man  of 

L.  631:  dvantäge,  of  four  syllables. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.    III.  5 
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experyment,  13217. 
indityng  (verbal  noun),  5423. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
Shifting  of  accent  also  in: 

assemhle,  1578. 

(Ustanyc,  desteny,  1563,  3436,  3779. 

emperour,  286,  414,  507,   1326,   1660,  1673,  2244,  2255    (cf. 

ten  Brink  §  286). 
öccidente,  2360. 
retenuz,  retenewys,  1334,  1665,  2664,  3572. 

With  apheresis: 
skömßtoure,  skomfyture,    and  also   sJiömßte,   1561,  1644,  2335; 

the   aeeentuation   of  the   verb  below.    The  Man.  Voc.  has 

discomfeyture. 
So  also: 
despysere,  538. 
discöuerours,  sJwuerours,  3117,  3118. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
With  stress  drawn  back,  as  above: 

app'ürtenaunce,  B  15,  184. 

comissarie,  commissarie,  A  2,  154;  A  3,  138;  B  15.  234. 
compaignye,  Company e,  B  13,  160;  C  17,  341. 
consistorie,  cönstorie,  BPr.  99;  A  3,  32,  137;  B  3,318;  B  15,  234. 
The  same  stress  at  present,  or  with  accent  on  the  seeond 
syllable. 
cöntenaunce,  cöntinaunce,  cöntinenee,  cöntynaunce,  cöntynence, 

cüntinaunce,  APr.  24;   B  5,  183;   C  12,  164,  177;  B  13,  111; 

C  19,  73. 
cönysaimce,  C  19, 188. 
cöuenant,  couenaunt,  cöuenaunte,   A  5,  184;  A  7,30;  B  14,  151; 

C  15,  216. 
desteny e,  A  7,  261. 
emperesse,  emperour,  B  13,  165. 
euydences,  C  9,  263. 
experiments,  B  10,212. 

excecutours,  executores,  executours,  C  3,  189;  B  5,  266;  B  20,  288. 
residue,  A  5,  240;  A  7,  93. 
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In  pröcuratour,  B  19,  258,  the  stress  lias  been  removed 
fi'om  the  fourth  to  the  first  syllable.  Cf.  the  form  procutour 
in  Chaucer,  Frcres  T.  298,  and  the  Mod.  E.  prödor.  Cf.  also 
the  aeeentiiation  of  the  verb  procurc  below. 

acordaunce,  C  4,  339. 

aUötvmmce,  a-lonance,  alowaunce,  C  10,  271;  B  11,  215;  B  14, 109; 

C  16,  290. 
assemUe,  BPr.  217. 
conterr oller,  C  12,  298 
have  the  stress  of  their  respeetive  verbs. 

In  affiaunce,  B  16,  238,  the  prefix  was  unstressed  (cf.  ten 
Brink,  §  285),  as  it  is  at  present.  Chaucer,  Shipm.  Tale  139, 
has  the  French  aceentuation  affidnce. 

The  same  applies  also  to: 
apäraü,  appärail,  C  7,  30;  A  9,  111. 

arerage,  arreragc,  C  10,  274;  B  11,  124.    (Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  's.  v.). 
esscJieJcer,  A  4,  2G. 
supprioure,  B  5,  171,  has  the  same  stress  as  prtour. 


6.    Nouns   of  three  or  more  Syllables  with  Prefix  and 
with  Aceentuation  differing  from  the  present  one. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
äunter,  dimtres,  67,  3883,  6725. 

Only  the  dissyllabie  form  occurs  here  as  bearer  of  the 
alliteration.  The  fuller  form  dventure  had  undoubtedly  the 
same  stress.  It  is  found  frequently  in  our  texts  as  well  as  in 
other  ME.  works.  The  syncope  dunter  proves  this  aceentuation. 
cömaundement,  cömmaundement,  438,  491,  511,  1714,  2163,  2899,, 
3316,  4442,  10280,  10517,  11591,  13882. 

Of  this  aceentuation  also  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
our  texts.  Both  neun  and  verb  have  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  this  aceentuation  must  really  have  obtained,  as 
is  proved  by  the  Northern  forms  cömmament  &c.  (cf.  Behrens, 
Franz.  Lehmvörter,  p.  66).  It  is  also  found  in  Minot: 
ScMpmen  söne  war  efter  sent 
To  here  ^e  Mnges  cümandment  (III,  50). 
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So  also  the  verb: 

He  cümand  ])dn  Jmt  men  suld  fdre  (III,  53). 

cöndiscoun,  9229. 

In  the  Man.  Voc.  we  also  find  condition,  where  it  is  quoted 
as  verb. 
confusion,  2319,   with   the   same   stress   as  the  verb  confound 

below.     Chaucer    also    accentuates   confus:    Troü.  IV,  356; 

See.  Non.  T.  463;  Knkjlit  T.  1372. 
cöniuracioun,  13216.    Cf.   the  verb  conjurate  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
cörupcioun,  10787.     Cf.   corrupt  in   the  Oxf.  Dict.   where   the 

remark   is  made:    "By  Chaucer   and  Gower  often  stressed 

on  first   syllable."     In   this  and  similar   words  the  prefix 

was  no  longer  feit  as  such,  and  the  stress  drawn  back  on 

the  first  syllable.    So  also  in  the  following: 
deleheradon,  2457. 

dclyuerans,  2897,  so  also  the  verb  below. 
dmocioim,  4470,  4551.     Cf.  the  accentuation  devout  in  Spenser 

(Günther  p.  21): 

Yet  of  the  devout  people  is  adored  (530  b). 
discrecioun,  discresion,  9237,  11261.    For  the  accentuation  dis- 

crcet  cf.  ten  Brink  §  285,  and  the  verse  of  Webster  (Meiners 

p.  17): 

Lies  in  his  war  drohe:  he's  a  discreet  felloiv  (PFZ).  14  a). 
disJionesty,  dysJioner,  dyshonour,   528,   1005,   1852,  3643,  4199, 

5038.    Cf  Chaucer: 

If  of  hir  hody  dishonest  slie  he  {Manne.  T.  110) 
persiueraunce,   2655.    In   Chaucer   with   stress   on  the  second 

syllable  both  in  noun  and  verb.    So  also  in  Shakspere  (cf. 

Schipper  II,  156). 
presumpcoun,  5114. 
pürviaunce,  1043.    In  Minot: 

I  prais  no  thing  his  puruiaunee  (VII,  146). 
In  Shakspere   (König  p.  74;   Abbot  p.  396):  pürveyor   {M. 
I,  6,  22). 
repentaunse,  4885.    In  Chaucer: 

To  hem  that  heen  in  repentaunce  and  drede  {Kn.  T.  918). 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentaunt  {Frol.  228). 
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In  Wyatt  (Schipper  II,  158)  repentance.    Cf.   also  the  ac- 
centuation  of  the  verb  in  the  Morte  Arthure  below. 
süccessourßs,  süccessours,  4198,  4455.    Cf.  Schipper  II,  160. 

In  Diyden  (Secret  Love  V,  1): 

I  here  declare  you  rigJitful  successor. 

The  accentuation  süccess  is  not  unknown  in  Modern  E., 
espeeially  in  the  North.  In  Scotland  I  have  often  heard  it, 
even  from  clergymen  and  teachers.  It  belongs  however  to 
vulgär  Speech  (cf.  Storm,  Engl  Phil.  1^,  813). 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

duenture,  duntire,  dwntere,  dtvntire,  642,  1905,  2244,  2617. 

cömmandement,  cömmandment,  commandmente,  cömmaundement, 
131,  581,  739,  1514,  4150. 

condycyone,  1511. 

pürueaunee,  688. 

For  these  words  cf.  the  remarks  on  pp.  67,  68. 

confessour,  4814.  For  this  accentuation  cf.  the  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
Espeeially  in  the  phrase  "E(a)dward  the  Confessor"  this 
accentuation  is  still  heard  (cf.  Cent.  Dict.  s.  v.).  Also  in 
Shakspere  (König,  p.  75,  Abbot,  p.  394)  the  first  syllable  is 
often  stressed:  Zf»  1,1,218;  Ä"»  1,2,149;  i?.  J!  II,  6,21;  B.J. 
III,  3,  49;  M.  M.  IV,  3, 133.  So  also  in  Middleton  (Schulz, 
p.  30).    Levins,  Man.  Voc,  accentuates:  confessour. 

pröccssione,  4014. 

pröttecdone,  2410,  For  these  words  cf.  the  remarks  on  cörup- 
cioun,  p.  68,  and  the  accentuation  prötecfor  in  Shakspere 
(König,  p.  75),  i/6  III,  1, 112. 

injürye,  663,  which  is  of  four  syllables  here,  has  the  stress  of 
the  modern  injürious. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
duenture,  dunter,  B  3,  72 ;  C  9,  40. 

cömaundement,  cömmaundemens,  comaundour,  A  3,  280;  C  4, 413; 

C  12,  143. 
confessour,  cönfession,  cönfessioun,  A  3,  36;  A  4,  132;  C  6,195; 

A  10, 131;  B  11,70;  Cll,53;  A12,41;  B  12, 176;  C  13, 196; 

B  14,  186;  B  19,  345;  B  20,  212,  326,  369. 
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cörupmoun,  B  20,  98. 

presumpcioun ,  presumpciun ,  A  11,  42;  B  11,  413.    So  also  the 

verb  below. 
repentance,  rcpentaunce,  A  5, 43, 103;  B  5, 182;  C  7, 12;  C  11, 214; 

B  17,  298,  301. 

For  the   accentuation  of  these  words  cf.  the  remarks  on 
p.  07  sq. 
cönstellacion,  A  10,  142.     Cf.   the  modern  verb   constellate,  in 

which  the  stress  still  varies  (Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.). 
cöntemplacion,  C  8,  305;  C  19,  73.    Here   also  the  stress  varies 

in  the  verb. 
desperacion,  B  17,  307.    So  also  in  Chaucer,  ABC  21.     Cf.  the 

modern  desperate, 
permutacion,  A  3,  243.    So  also  the  verb  permute  below. 
persecucion,  C  13,  205.     Cf.  the  modern  verb  persecute. 
restitudoun,  B  5,  232;  B  17,  235,  313. 
rememhraunce,  C  6,  11. 
cöncepcion,   concepcioun,    A  10,  178;   B  11,  328.     So   also   the 

verb,  below. 
cöntricion,  contricioun,  B  11,  81,  130;  C  11,  53;  B  12, 176;  B  14, 

16,  82,  87;  B  19,  328,  342,  344;  B  20,  212,   like   the   modern 

adj.  cöntrite. 
pröfession,  A  1,  98.     So  also  the  verb  below. 
relacion,  C  4,  344,  346,  363. 
religion,  religioun,  religiun,  C  4,  203;  A  5,  37;  B  6, 153;  C  6, 151; 

A  8, 35;  A  9,  82;  B  10,  76;  A  11, 199,  202, 206,  208;  B  13,  286; 

B  15,  85. 
remission,  A  7,  83;  A  11,  277. 
Suggestion,  B  7,  69. 

The  same  accentuation  also  in  Levins,  Man.  Voc,  but  the 
verb  with  stress  on  the  second  syllable. 
süspecion,  C  18,  315. 
ahsölucion,  A  8,  67,  as  still  the  verb  absolve. 

For   the   accentuation  of  the  following  words  see  the  re- 
marks on  p.  68  under  cörupcioun. 
cörectoures,  B  10,  284. 
experimentis,  A  11,  157. 
indulgences,  B  17,  253. 
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öhedyence,  B  12,  38. 

pröuisours,  A  2,  148;  A  3,  142;  A  4,  116. 

For  the   accentuation  innocence,  B  17,  280   cf.  the  adject. 
below,  p.  80. 
sustinaunce,  C  23,  7 : 

That  thou  toke  to  lyue  hy  to  sustinaunce  and  clothes. 

In  the  B-text: 
That  tJiow  tohe  to  thi  hjlyf'  to  clothes  and  to  sustenaunce. 
From  the  defective  alliteration  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  stress  of  this  word. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 
discrecioun,  2,  110.     Cf.  p.  68. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  most  of  the  words  quoted 
above  under  6.,  as  examples  in  which  the  stress  differs  from 
the  modern  accentuation,  really  had  the  stress  indicated  by 
the  alliteration,  or  at  least  that  the  accentuation  varied.  A 
direct  proof  for  such  deviations  from  modern  usage  we  find 
in  some  similar  examples  from  Levins.     So  he  accentuates: 

öbseruance,  21,  46. 
perseuerance,  22,  2. 
euidence,  63,  44. 
preferment,  68,  7. 
ddolescence,  96,  26. 
prösperitie,  110,  25. 
epiStil,  128,  28. 
discomfeyture,  191,  20. 
dishonöure,  222,  47. 

In  Boyer  also:  aduldtor,  circiimstance,  competency,  com- 
promtse,  condemnation,  condensation,  cönfessor,  confldgration, 
conservation,  cönventicle  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  co-6peration,  dccampment, 
decordtor,  dedicdtor,  demönstration,  didpason,  disädvantage,  im- 
mortality,  invalid,  pdramour,  parathesis,  procüracy,  promöntory, 
prosecütor,  reldxation,  reprohäte,  revenu,  retinue. 

In  Bailey  the  following  examples:  acatalepsy,  adölescence, 
andbdsis,  ancestry,  anecdote,  apogee,  appdnage,  assistdnce,  com- 
prömise  (subst.  and  verb),  consequence  {in  Astroloyy),  conservdtor, 
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consuetüde,  continudtor,  cönventide,  denomindtor,  didtribe,  dis- 
aster,  ecphdsis,  elcvdtor,  emigrant,  emplrick,  emuldtor,  epexegesis, 
exegesis,  explicdtor,  explordtor,  extermindtor,  extirpdtor,  hypocrite, 
imhecility,  immortality,  impetus,  indpplication,  incensory,  angle 
of  incidence,  indüstry  (?),  innovdtor,  insignificancy,  instigdtor, 
interpoldtor,  invalid,  metempsycJiosis,  Opponent,  preccdent,  pro- 
curdtor,  prognosis,  prolocütor,  provöstry,  recüsants,  renegdde, 
repertory,  resolvend,  reticence,  retinue,  revenue,  suppliant, 
syllepsis. 

7.   Nouns   of  three  and  more  Syllables  without  Prefix 
and   modern  Stress. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
fdntasi,  fdntasy,  2669,  9575. 
ffeueryere,  4040  (=  February), 
ördinaunce,  6189,  7186,  7367,  8829 
sdcramen,  3362. 
tdbernacle,  1671. 
ymagry,  1562,  1646. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure', 
dncestres,  duncestres,  dwncestrye,  276,  521,  1310, 1907. 
dudiioure,  1673. 

cönstable,  1585  (frequently  in  Chaucer,  M.  of  L.  429,  437,  457, 

469,  477). 
diamawndis,  3297. 

gdrnisone,  gdrnysone,  gdrysone,  2471,  2655,  3007,  3105. 
mdrynerse,  3652. 
pötestate,  2327. 
sepulture,  4340. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
dudience,  äuditour,  C  8,  94;  B  19,  458. 

heneßces,  henefys,  henfes,  B  3,  312;  C  4,  33;  A  6, 101 ;  A  11, 192. 

heneson,  B  13,  235. 

cönstable,  C  4,  256. 

elementes,  elements,  C  2,  17;  B  18,  235. 

equite,  B  17,  304;  B  19,  305. 
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örisouns,  C  19,  160. 

vnite,  C  4,  388;  C  6, 10, 190;  B  19,  325. 

vsurer,  C  7,  307. 

eudngelist,  eudngelye,  B  11, 184;  C  13, 101. 

satisfdccion,  C  17,  27. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Rcdeles: 
mdyntenaunce,  3,  312. 


8.   Nouns  of  three   and  more  Syllables  without  Prefix 
and  with  Accentuation  differing  from  the  present  one. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
dbilite,  4012. 

The  forms  ahlete,  ahütee,  current  in  the  14'*^  tili  16*''  cent. 
(Cf.  Oxf.  Dict),  in  eonnection  with  dble,  explain  this  accentuation. 
dstronamy,  dstronomy,  742,  3999,  10635.     So  also  in  P.  P. 
devinours,  deuynours,  10634,  13836. 

For  Idmentacion,'  Idmentacioun,   lamentacoim ,  3294,  7156, 
8035  cf.  Luick,  Anglia  XI,  395. 
sdtisfaccioun,  5017  (cf.  also  7,  c),   and  the   accentuation   sdtis- 

factöry  in  the  Man.  Voc.  107,  10. 
füosofers,  phüosofer,  phylosofer,  400,  2624,  2637,     Cf.  Chaucer 

Frol.  295;  Franh  T.  833. 
lyuyatan,  4446. 
HÖhüte,   1842,  1965,  7578,    direct   derivation   from   noble,    like 

ahletc  from  ahle. 
jjduüyon,  pduylions^  pdv'dions,  6024,  7755,  10744.     So   also  in 

P.  P.   and   in  Minot,  IV,  63;  XI,  32.     In  Levins:  pauüUon., 

165,  30. 
sdlcmnite,sölempnUe,sölenite,  2869,  2884,  3451,  3462,  3871,  7160, 

10786.    So  also  in  P.  P.  and  frequently  the  trisyllabic  adj. 

sölemyne,  p.  79. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure', 
leuetenaunte.,  646. 

pduyllyons,  pdvelyouns,  2478,  2624. 

philosophre,   phylosophers ,   phylosophirs ,    807,    3226,   3394,    cf. 
above  p.  73. 
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pössessione,  2608,   cf.   the    accentuation   of  the   verb   pössess, 

Schipper  II,  152. 
mariners,  633,  but  cf.  the  accentuation  above  p.  72. 
sölempnitee,  514. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 

dstronomye,   also   the   forms   dstronomyenes,    dstrymyanes  (for 

astronomers),  All,  152;  B  15,  352;  B  19,  236. 
lieutenant,  B  16,  47. 
pdueylon,  pduilon,  A  2,43;  C  4,  452. 
pössessions,  pössessioun,   A  11,  197;   B  11,  264,  267;   B  12,  248; 

B  13,301;  B  14,270;  B  15,525. 
pJülosofye,  B  15,  377,  like  philosopher. 

sdtisfaccioun,  B  14,  21,  94;  B  17,  314.    For  these  cf.  above  p.  73. 
arhytours,  C  7, 382.    With  this  accentuation  we  find  the  word 

in   our   texts  only   in  this  passage.    It  is  probably  a  case 

of  faulty  alliteration. 
cüratour,   cüratoures,   A  1,  169;  B  10,  409';  B  13,  13;  B  15,  132; 

C  18,292;  B  19,448. 
For  this  word  with  its  still  varying  stress  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
Further  examples  with  accent  drawn  back  are  the  following: 
ddmpnacioun,  B  12,  89. 
diuinite,   diuinour,  diuynours,   dyuynour,  A  11,  293;  B  15,  373; 

C  16,  85,  123.    So  also  the  adj.  p.  78  below. 
felicite,  B  20,  239. 

frdternite,  A  8,  179;  B  11,  55;  B  20,  365. 
fysician,  phisiciene,  C  19, 141 ;  B  20, 313.     In  the  Man.  Voc.  with 

present  stress. 
generacioun,  B  16,  220, 
grdmarienes,  B  13,  72.     Cf.  grdmmar. 
meyntenour,  C  4,  288,  like  mdyntenaunce,  p.  73. 
sdluacion,  sduacion,  sduacioun,  A  11,  274;  Bll,  142;  B  15,490; 

C  18,  119.    The   same   accentuation   also   in  the  Man.  Voc. 

157,  46. 

mitigacion,  mytigacion,  A5,  252;  C  7,  324. 

teologye,  theologie,  theologye,  A  2,  83;  B  10,  374;  A  11, 136;  A  12,9. 

virginite,  virgynyte,  B  16,  203;  C  19,  89. 

ypocrisye,  B  20,  298. 
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d)  in  Richard  tJie  Redeies: 

meyntenourz,  3,  268.     See  p.  74. 

türmentours,  3, 118.  The  same  accentiiation  in  Chaucer,  Fortune 
18;  Man  ofLaive  720;  See.  Nonne  527;  and  also  in  Cleanness 
154.    Cf.  the  verb,  with  the  same  aecentuation,  below. 

In  Boy  er  we  find: 

alternation,  arhitrdtor-trix,  architechire,  halcbny,  henediction, 
benefact'ion,  henefactor,  calumnidtor,  cdrnality,  cösmeticks,  gon- 
doleer,  legatee,  limpidity,  lötophagi,  mdchination,  multiplicdnd, 
mytholögist,  oligdrchy,  Operator,  opinidtiveness,  overtüre,  panto- 
mhne,  peculdtor,  qtuntessence,  Salamander,  thermometer,  (but 
harömeter),  töpographer  (but  typögrapher),  tragedy  (but  cömedy), 
vindicdtor. 

In  Bailey: 

dcademy  (college  Sc.  scliool  or  Seminary;  in  the  Canting 
Dialect,  a  Brothel),  amhdges,  archives,  augüry,  autöpsy  (cf.  Oxf. 
Dict.),  halcöny,  calentüre,  catheter^  corridor,  emuldtor,  equery 
(ef.  Oxf.  Dict.),  equipöise,  fedlty,  fornicdtor,  harmönists,  hycena, 
hydröphohia,  ignöminy,  Imitator,  Uhertine,  logomdchy,  mdgister, 
mania,  marchioness,  marmoset,  marquetry,  marröquin,  medidtor, 
memöirs,  metallürgist,  metallürgy,  meteors,  moderdtor,  operdtor, 
pdlissade,  palindrome,  F/iilistines,  polyhistor,  polygraphy,  pöly- 
mathy,  pontißce  (but  Milton,  P.  L.  X,  348  has  pöntißce),  pres- 
hytcry,  probdhilism,  prohdbilists,  roydlness,  satellite,  satyrist, 
sepülchre,  sepülture,  stimuldtor,  trapezöid,  tridngle,  vindicdtor. 
Aecentuations  like  those  quoted  under  8:  Idmentacioun, 
possessione,  &c.  we  find  also  in  the  Man.  Voc: 
sdlutation,  165,  46. 
emhdssage,  11,39   (so  also  Boyer,  and  Bailey  who   gives  this 

stress  also  to  embdssy). 
animall,  13,  44. 
cdthedrall,  13,  47. 
a  cardinall,  14,  9. 
diadeeme,  60,  19. 
cöriander,  80,  46. 
nicrömancer,  81,  3. 
viUdnie,  102,  28. 
dietarie,  104,  1,  (so  also  Bailey). 
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histörie,  104,  32  (like  story). 
hdrharitie,  109,  3. 
fedltie,  109,  31,  (so  also  Bailey). 
hümiditie,  109,  41. 
principalitie,  110,  17. 

From  such  examples  (when  the  stress  is  not  plaeed  wrongly, 
owing  to  a  printer's  error)  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
also  in  the  time  of  our  alliterative  poets  the  stress  of  many 
Romance  words  differed  from  the  present  one,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  not  simply  reject  such  abnormal  accentuations. 


9.   Dissyllabic  obsolete  Nouns. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
ajfrdy,   a/fröi,  4746,  7734.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.    s.  v.   and   the  verb 

below. 
comhranse,  cömbraunse,  cümbranse,  2281,  9169,  12076,  like  the 

present  encumhrance. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
ajfrdye,  3226. 

avowe,  206,  308,  347. 

dyspens,  538.    So  also  in  Chaucer,  like  the  present  expense. 
orfrdyes,  2142,   Old  French  orfrois  (Stratm.-Bradl.  ME.  Dict). 
Accented   örfrays  in  the  liom.  of  the  Rose,  562,  869,  1076. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 

cömhraimce,   cümhurance,   A  2,  137;   C6,  191;   C  13,  245;  B  18, 

263;  C  19,  174. 
mdl-ese,  C  9,  233. 
meynprise,  A  4,  75;  but  meynprise,  ß  16, 264.  Cf.  the  verb,  below. 

In  the  Man.  Voc.  148,  2  a  mainpryse. 
spelonkes,  B  14,  270.    In  modern  Dutch  and  German  with  stress 

on  second  syllable. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 

cömhraimce,  3,  113. 

pdrceit,  Pr.  17,  like  the  verb  perceyue,  p.  91  below. 
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10.   Obsolete  Nouus  of  three  or  more  Syllables. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
sölstacion,  10637. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

avdnttwarde,   avmveivarde,  avdwwarde,  324,  2024,  2051,  3168, 

3764,  but 
dvmvmwardc,  2829. 
avdwmhrace,  2568. 
aventaüe,  910,  2572.     Cf.  the  verb  avent  below. 

In  Chaueer,  67.  T.  1148:  äventdüle;  ef.  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v. 
couytise,  11328,  cf.  the  adj.  p.  78  below. 
avisement,  148,  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  advisement. 
enbüschement,  1407. 
encoroummentes,  4197. 
förrcours,  2450,  2901,  3017. 
spycerye,  162.    Also  in  Chaueer,  Sir  TJiop.  142. 
sekddrisses,  2283. 

c)  in  Fiers  the  Plotvman: 

dccidie,  B  5,  366.    In  Gower,  Conf.  II,  19,  stressed  on  the  second 

syllable.    Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
dlconomye,  A  11,  157.    In  Gower,  Conf.  II,  48,  stressed  on  the 

second  syllable.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  alchemy. 
dlmaries,  C  17,  88,  cf.  ambry  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
dmpolles,  A  6,  11,  cf.  anipul  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
asisours,  C  23,  290,  cf.  sizar  with  apheresis. 
coueitise,  cöueityse,  couetise,  cöuetyse,  couetyzc,  APr.  58;  B  2,  85; 

C  7,  39;  A  11,  18;  B  13,  391;  C  13,  241;  B  14,  238.    So  also 

Mom.  of  the  Kose,  203;  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
ensdmple,   ensdmples,   ensdumple,   A  1,  146;  C  2,  195;  A  4,  119; 

A  5,  17;  B  10,  294,  468;  C  11,  243;  C  14,  201. 
espirit,  C  15,  27,  cf.  ten  Brink  §  285. 
fenestres,  B  15,  199;   B  18,  15.     In   Arthour   and   Merlin,   815 

accented  on  the  second  syllable. 
föreioures,  B  20,  80. 
nöunpowere,  B  17,  310. 
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pdrinterlinarie,  B  11,  298. 

rcgrateres,   regratour,  regratye,  A  3,  81;  C  4,  82,  118;  A  5,  140. 

retenaunce,  A  2,  35. 

d)  in  liicharä  tlie  Bedeles: 
deseueraunce,  A  2,  35. 


II.   Adjecthes  (and  Adverbs). 

1.   The  following  adjectives  and  adverbs  usually 
conform   in   their  accentuation  to  tlieir  corresponding 
substantives,  more  rarely  to  their  corresponding  verbs. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Boolc: 
dunterous,  duntrus,   dntrus,   537,  2186,  3753,  4087,  6216,  6392, 

6640,  6861,  7883  accented  like  dunter,  pp.  67,  69. 
cöntynually,  7419,  so  also  the  verb  below. 
couenahle,  7951,  like  cöuenant;  cf.  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v. 
cöuetous,  couetus,  193,  259,  1808,  13820,  like  couityse,  p.  77. 
discrete,  5523,  like  discrecioun,  p.  68.     Cf.  also  the  varying  stress 

of  distinct,  distinct,  in  Shakspere  (König,  p.  72). 
dyssirus,  dessyrous,  dissyrus,  3799,6155,8003;  ef.  dissire,^.Q\ 

and  ten  Brink  §  287. 
presumptius,  3847,  like  the  noun,  p.  68. 

deuyne,  2542.     Cf.  the  accentuation  in  Shakspere  (König,  p.  73; 
Schmidt,  p,  1413);   sonie   of  these   at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse: 
The  divinc  Desdemona.    What  is  she  {0.  II,  1,  73). 
TJiou  divinc  Imogen,  tvJiat  tJiou  endurest  (Cf/w.  II,  1,62). 
Thou  divine  Natur e,  how  thyself  thou  hlason'st  {Cym.  IV,  2, 170). 

In  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  16): 
We  cannot  heiter  please  the  divine  power  {W.  D.  84  a). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  25): 
/  find  her  circled  in  with  divine  writs  (II,  367). 
And  kindling  divine  flames  in  fervent  prayers  (IV,  433), 

In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40): 
Of  divine  hlessings  woidd  not  serve  a  State  (F.  II,  198). 
and  six  additional  examples.    With  Schipper,  II,  152,  we  have 
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here   probably   to   assume  a   „hovering   stress"   („schwebende 

Betonung"). 

sölempne,  1413,  2002,  2497,  2853,  2915,  2973,  2986,  3362,  4338, 

4660,  5364,  like  the  noun  p.  74. 
dispitiously,   dispitoushj,   äispitously,  dispitns,  3889,  4744,  5099, 

5111,  6494,  7652,  13173.    For  the  subst.  ef.  p.  58  sq. 


b)  in  the  Mortc  Arthure'. 

divntrouseste,  1624.    For  the  noun  p.  69  sq. 

deuotly,  devottly,  296,  347,  cf.  deuocioun,  p.  68;  also  ten  Brink 

§288. 
rclygeous,  4334,  like  the  subst.  p.  70. 

renownde,  rmownnd,  1994,  2372,  2912,  like  the  subst.  p.  62. 
corageous,  338;  examples  of  the  same  stress  in  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
meruaüous,  meruayllous,  meruaylotis,  meruelyous,  meruelyousteste, 

129,  236.  260,  428,  2287.     For  the  subst.  ef.  p.  64. 
rebawdous,  456,  like  the  subst,  p.  64. 
sölemply,  sölempnely,  solempnylye,  525,  1948,  3196,  3805.     For 

the  subst.  ef.  p.  74. 


c)  in  Piers  the  Flowman: 

cömpanable,  B  15,  213.    So  also  Chaucer,  Shipm.  T.  4.    Cf.  Oxf. 

Dict.  s.  V. 
cönfus,  B  10, 136.    In  Chaucer  the  stress  varies:  cönfus  Kn.  T. 

1372;  confüs  H.  of  F.  i27. 
deuowtliche,  C  18,  245.     Cf.  the  subst.  p.  68, 
düitahle,  A  1,  32,  like  the  verb  below.     Cf.  also  ten  Brink  §  287. 
p)resent,  A  2,  62. 

presumptuously ,  A  11,  42,  like  the  subst.  pp.  68,  69. 
relatif,  C  4,  357.  , 

religious,  religiouse,  B  4,  120;  C  6, 148, 165;  B  12,  30;  B  15,  302, 

312,  335,  506,  512;  B  20,  58.     Cf.  the  subst.  p.  70. 
öfficiales,  B  2, 173.     In  the  Born,  of  the  Rose  6420,  with  stress 

on  the  second  syllable. 
innöcent,  innöcentz,  B  7, 41;  A  8,  51.     Cf.  the  subst.  p.  71,  but 

also  ten  Brink,  §  287. 
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2.    Adjectives    (and   Adverbs)    which    are    not    derived 

from  Substantives  or  Verbs,  or  of  which  the  eorrespond- 

ing  Parts  of  Speech  do  not  occur  in  our  Texts. 

a)  in  the  Troy-BooJc. 

duenaunt,  7187,     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 

contrary,  4532,  4G01,  11336.     For  the  accentuation  of  this  word 

cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  8.  V.;   also  Schipper  II,  155,  307.    Levins  has 

modern  stress. 
profitable,  3166. 
excellent,  2433. 
dusterne,  1976.     For  the  form  of  this  word  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 

and  ib.  the  accentuation  of  the  examples  (^uoted. 
cürtesly,  829. 

distrdct,  3219.     So  also  in  Shakspere  J.  C.  IV,  3,  155. 
amirous,  3926: 

Amirous  vnto  Maidens,  d;  mony  hym  louyt. 
This  accentuation  is  found  only  here.  In  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
too  the  examples  from  poets  all  have  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable.  We  should,  thorefore,  perhaps  assume  the  absence 
of  the  first  rime-letter.  The  following  verse  from  Browning, 
Sordello  p.  253: 

Amorous  silence  of  the  sivooning-sphere, 
aflfords,  of  course,  no  proof  for  the  accentuation  amorous. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

dpparant,  dpparaunt,  1944, 2606.     The  same  accentuation  Born. 

of  the  Böse,  5.     The   subst.   also  occurs  with  this  stress  in 

Chaucer,  Squi.  T.  210,  Franh.  T.  412,  429,  874;   Hous  of  F. 

265. 
duenaunt,  2626,  3188,  3208,  3500. 
dyuerse,  49,  1935.     Xhe  second  syllable  is  stressed  in  Chaucer, 

Compl  unto  P.  17;  Boolc  of  the  D.  653;  the  first  in  Franh  T. 

412.     With   the  meaning  "several",  "sundry",  the  word  is 

now  written  without  final  e  and  with  first  syllable  stressed. 

When   it  signifies  "different",   it   has   the   final   e  and  the 

stress  varies. 
örrible,  1240. 
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profitahüle^  11. 

recreaunt,  2334.     So  also  Rom.  of  the  Hose,  4090,   but  Troil.  I, 

814:  recreaunt. 
dusterene,  dusteryne,  306,  414,  571,  670,  1326,  1510,  1623,  1906, 

2256.    Cf.  p.  80  above. 
gentileste,  gentille,  ientüle,  jentille,  jentylle,  115,  862,  904,  1161, 

2088,  3411.  So  also  in  Chaucer. 
sekerare,  schere,  sekereste,  sekerly,  439,  441,  478,  551,  593,  818, 
831,  969,  1173,  1420,  1458,  1492, 1964,  2423, 3289, 3499, 4313. 
This  form  is  derived  from  the  word  sicor,  known  already 
in  OE.  (OHG.  sihhur,  MHGr.,  Mod.  HG.  sicher,  Dutch  ^eker),  and 
not  from  secure,  afterwards  l)orrowed  from  the  Romance.  (Cf. 
also  Morsbaeh  §  115,  Anm.  2).  In  early  ME.  these  two  forms, 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  securus,  have  perhaps  been  con- 
founded.  Cf.  Kluge,  Etym.  Wörterh.  s.  v.  In  later  poets  we 
find  secure  and  secure,  now  only  secure. 

In  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  73;  Abbot,  p.396;  Schmidt,  p.  1415): 
To  lij)  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch  (0.  IV,  1,  72). 
lipon  my  secure  Jiour  thy  uncle  stole  {H.  \,  5,  61). 
In  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  17): 

And  let  this  hrood  of  secure  foolish  mice  (W.  D.  27  b). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26),   but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse : 

Thou  secure  tyrant,  yet  unhappy  lover  (I,  268). 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42): 
For  this  the  secure  dresser  bade  me  teil  {N.  T.  Prol). 
apds,  4014.     Cf.  Oxf.  Diet.  under  apace. 
apperte,  688.    Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
avissely,  3165.     Cf.  ib.  s.  advisedly. 
enuyous,  2047: 

Viscownte  of  Valewnce,  enuyous  of  dedys. 
Cf.  the  aecentuation  of  the  subst.  envye:  Rom.  of  the  Rose 
1653;  Monkes  Tale,  404;  Kiny  Hörn,  1^1,  and  Wissmann,  Q.  F. 
16,  p.  47. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
cöUateral,  C  17,  285;  B  14,  297.    In  Chaucer,  Troil.  I,  262:  col- 
Idteräl;  also  Barbour,  Bruce,  I,  56. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   HI.  ß 
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entyreliche,  C  11,  188. 

ingrat,  C  20,  219.    So  the  modern  stress,  but  ef.  Scott,  Lord  of 

the  Isles  V,  2: 

Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived. 

also  Milton,  P.  R.  III,  138,  and  subst.  ib.  97. 
pdrauenture,  pdraunter,  pdrauntre,  per-auenture,  B  5, 648;  C  10, 

180;   B  11,  413;   A  12,  8;   B  12,  184;   C  17,  50.    In  Chaucer 

with  stress  on  the  second  syllable:  Hous  of  F.  304:  Fard. 

T.  935. 
pröphüable,  A  1,  262.     Cf.  ten  Brink  §  287. 
pröuincials,  pröuyncial,  A  8,  178;  B  11,  56. 
rccreaunt,  B  18,  100.     Cf.  p.  81  above. 
benigne,  henygneliche,  B  12, 114;  B  16,  7;  B  18, 116.    In  Chaucer 

with  stress  on  the  second  syllable.    Cf.  Oxf  Dict.  s.  v. 
erraunt,  C  7,  307.    In  Chaucer   stress  on  the   second   syllable. 

Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  8.  V. 
örientales,  B  2, 14.  With  French  accentuation  in  Chaucer,  Leg.  221. 
semhlahle,   C  11,  157.     With  French   accentuation   in   Chaucer, 

Merch.  T.  256. 
ymaginatyf  ymagynatyf  BIO,  115;   B  12,  1.     With   stress   on 

second  and  fourth  syllables  in  Chaucer,  Frank  T.  366. 
a-perteliche,  apertly,  B  3,  256;  A  5,  15.     Cf.  p.  81  above. 
depdrtable,  B  17,  26;  C  19,  189,  216;  in-depdrtable,  C  19,  27. 
impdrßt,  inpdrß,  inpdrfyt,   C  4,  389;   C  12,  208;   B  15,  50,  93; 

C  16,  136. 
inmesurahles,  B  15,  69. 
inpäcient,  B  17,  337. 
inpossihle,  B  10,  336. 

d)  in  Bichard  the  Redeies: 
afförse,  4,  22.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
aparte,  4,  36.     Cf  ib.  s.  v. 
arere,  3,  110.    Cf  ib.  s.  v. 

Among  the  adjectives  quoted  above  vv^e  meet  vi^ith  a  con- 
siderable  number  in  which  the  stress  differs  from  that  in  Mod. 
E.,  and  most  of  vrhich  have  the  accentuation  of  corresponding 
substantives  or  verbs.  Words  like  cönfus,  dpparant,  secure, 
were  probably  so  stressed.    The  apparent  accentuation  divine 
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in    Shakspere,  &c.    may    be    explained    by    "hovering   stress" 
("sehwebende  Betonung"). 

In  Levins  we   find   some   remarkable   deviations  from  our 
modern  practice  in  the  accentuation  of  adjeetives: 
cxcusahle,  3,  21. 
inexcusahle,  4,  23. 
innumerdblc,  3,  29. 
Spiritual,  15,  22. 
supernatürall,  18,  40. 
debonare,  29,  10. 
defensory,  106,  43. 
diuisihle,  114,  4. 
indiuisihle,  114,  5  but 
indmisihil,  129,  19. 
defective,  153,  13. 
sdtisfactory,  107,  10. 
disiunctiue,  153,  31. 
perspectiue,  153,  37. 

In  Boyer  also  we  find  many  deviations  from  modern  use: 
alternate,  dugust,  heneficial,  henevolent,  chdractcristicJc{al),  chrö- 
matick,  circidaiory,  compdrahle,  (but  incömparahle),  compdrdbly 
(adv),  cötnplaisant,  complex,  concrete  (cf.  Oxf.  Diet.),  cönform 
(adv.),  cönsummate  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  contiguous,  cörrosive  (ef.  Oxf. 
Diet.),  desperate,  desüUory,  detrimental,  etymölogical,  exorable, 
fdllacious,  galldnt  {civil),  incömpatible,  indürate,  irrefragabl{l, 
irreprehensible  (but  irreprehensibly),  irrespectively  (adv.),  irre- 
v6cabl{l,  locomotive,  mdture,  memordtive,  modificable  (obsolete), 
pallidtive,  peradventure  (adv.),  perennial,  pröfoundly  (but  pro- 
foimd),  Protestant  (and  The  Protestant  Religion),  qudternery, 
räpacious,  recitdtive,  recondtte,  redölent,  refractory,  retrograde, 
revöcable  (so  also  Eneyel.  Dict.),  rhümatich,  ridieide,  {"an  Ex- 
pression of  no  general  Use,  and  about  which  Äuthors  are 
divided"),  splenetick  (cf.  Encycl.  Dict.),  stigmaticJc,  subaltern, 
transverse. 

In  Bailey  the  following:  accessorily  (adv.  but  dccessory, 
cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  adordbly  (adv.),  aduldtory,  dmmoniac,  andlogical, 
avdrous,  dugust,  cavernous,  centrifügal,  centripetal,  ehdotic,  com- 
plaisdnt  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  Compound,  coneussive  (printer's  error?), 
confiscate  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  cönform,  cönsolatory,  contrdry,  contrite, 
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conversely  (adv.)  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  dedicdtory,  desperdtely  (adv.), 
desültory,  emdnant,  empyreal  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  empyrean  (cf,  Oxf. 
Diet),  exemplary  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  expUtive  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.),  falsifiäble, 
fecund,  Hesperian,  hexagonally  (adv.),  honörable  (but  Jionourdhle), 
lionörary  (and  honorary),  jejune,  imbecile,  indccessible,  infdmous, 
infuriate,  ingrdte  (cf.  Encycl.  Dict.),  intercdlary,  jovial,  irre- 
vöcahle,  isosceles,  jucünd,  juvenile,  laborant,  legislative,  matrönal, 
matutinal,  mischievous,  munddne,  patrönal,  phlegmatick,  recöndite 
(cf.  Encycl.  Dict.),  reflex  (so  also  Shakspere  subst.  Rom.  III,  5,20), 
remediless,  revocahle  (also  subst.  revöcahleness),  satürnine,  scliis- 
matich,  servile,  subalterns,  suppletory,  tempestive  (also  adv. 
tempestively),  transversc,  tripartite,  vavdsory,  viöldble,  unamiable, 
unprepossess'd,  lihrdtory. 


III.  Verbs. 

The  verbs  we  group  like  the  substantives,  according-  tlie 
number  of  syllables,  their  composition  and  accentuation,  and 
we  separate  obsolete  words  from  those  still  in  use. 

1.   Dissyllabic  Verbs  (including  trisyllables 

with  final  unaccented  e)  with  Prefix  and  modern 

Accentuation. 

Among  these  we  class  also  such  verbs  as  are  occasionally 
polysyllabic  in  their  older  forms.  The  majority  of  the  verbs 
of  this   division   usually  leave  the  prefixes  unstressed. 

a)  in  the  Troy-BooJc: 
abdsshet,  329,  2517. 
abdtede,  895. 
ahsteyne,  26G0, 3386. 
accept,  4919. 

accöunted,  accöuntid,  accöunttid,  586. 
affermyt,  affirmet,  affirmyt,  2675,  7847,  8420,  8869,  9698, 10476, 

10620. 
aiönet,  aiöyned,  aiöynet,   aioynt,  ajöynet,   128,  291,  350,  1135, 

4154,  4565,  4947. 
aiügget,  4271,  4281. 
anöyntide,  883. 
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appere,  apperit,  apperith,  1093,  1963,  4811,  2565,  4473. 

appröche,  aprochet,  apröchit,  apröchyt,  401, 1276,  6624,  6903,  7998. 

ardyed,  armjit,  231,  750,  8478. 

asdye,  asdyet,  2489,  3903. 

assentid,  assmtyd,  2103,  3122, 3191, 4241,  7204, 7862,  8945, 10475. 

assignet,  assingnet,  508,  969,  3449,  5193,  6089,  6107,  6215,  7383. 

atiret,  5607. 

cömford,  5429,  6587. 

conföundit,  5905.    Also  with  stressed  prefix  p.  90  below. 

consdyuit,  13132.    Also  with  stressed  prefix  p.  90  below. 

cömpast,  496,  3056,  10292. 

decldret,  2147,  2307,  3655,  4459.    Also  with  stressed  prefix  p.  90 

below. 
delited,  3951     With  stressed  prefix  p.  90  below. 
demenyt,  3925. 
denyet,  8494. 

depertid,  1181,  2157,  3025,  4802,  7267. 
desteynid,  2673. 
dispiset,  5039. 

dissdiue,  4445.     With  stressed  prefix  p.  91  below. 
disseruyt,  12029.    With  stressed  prefix  p.  91  below. 
distrdde,  3219. 

distroy,  diströyet,  28,  784,  3484,  9712. 
encline,  enclinet,  enclynet,  2245,  2305,  2448. 
endüre,   endüred,  endüret,  endüryng,  122,  207,  1336,  2661,  3465, 

3529,  6534,  8415. 
enfecte,  936. 
enförme,  enförmet,  enförmyt,  enföurmet,  enföurmyt,  införme,  652, 

763,  770,  796,  809, 1497,  2639,  3011,  3223,  5111,  6186,  10039. 
eniöynit,  416. 
enpdire,  enpdires,  enpdyres,  enpdyret,  enpdyryng,  impdiryt,  787, 

2252,  2282,  3297,  3929,  4838,  8886. 
exchewe,  4910. 
excüsit,  4910. 
inclösede,  848. 
ohey,  oheyede,  135,  3672. 
offmdit,  4209,  11164. 
oppresse,  oppressed,  oppresit,  oppressing,  3232,  3608, 4727,  5094, 

5889,  7700,  7753,  7794,  7800,  7977,  9450,  9564,  9988,  10191 
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redöundet,  10183. 

refresshe,  refresshing,  refresshit,  338,  9115,  13327. 

refüt,  5723. 

repreuet,  repröued,  repröuyt,  1817,  8473,  9545. 

rescow,  reskew,  reshewet,  683,  7252,  8557,  9734,  10435. 

resört,  3553. 

restöre,  restoret,  restoris]  1205, 1761, 1856,  2141, 4998,  5857,  7295, 

10399. 
söiorne,  söiournet,   382,  2831.     In  this  word,  as  in  rescow,  the 

prefix  was  no  longer  feit  as  such. 
transldted,  71. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
dbdischite,  255. 
accorde,  accördide,  344,  3133. 
acounte,  405. 
ajöurnede,  340. 

a-jüggede,  862,  1658,  3411,  4110. 
alöwe,  alöwes,  396,  1036. 
appröclies,  4105. 
areste,  arestede,  329,  633, 1429. 
a-sdye,  assdye,  2347,  2615,  4312. 
ascente,  assente,  644,  1506,  1963. 
assingnez,  assingnyde,  240,  727. 
anoyeddyde,  2051. 
cömforth,   cömforthe,  cömfurthe,  cömfurthes,  696,  830,  944,  1839, 

3131. 
cönquerid,  cönqueryd,  cönqueryde,  24,  284,  402. 
demenys,  1988,  4076. 

enhrdces,  enbrdssede,  enbrdssez,  1753,  2459,  2518,  4111. 
enclesside,  enclösede,  enclöses,  1134,  2396,  4206. 
enclined,  encUnede,  encUnes,  83,  479,  1706. 
encröche,  encröchede,   encröcliez,  encröyssede,   1243,  2036,  3426, 

3525,  4112. 
endente,  endenttyd,  2052,  3297. 
endittede,  3420. 
enfeblesches,  2484. 
enförce,  enförsse,  225,  364. 
enjoyne,  enjoynede,  enjöynes,  enjöynys,  445,  2087,  2897,  4109. 
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ensüre,  1689,  2324,  3734. 

enteres,  entirde,  entire,  entrede,  entyrde,  1691,  1967,  2007,  2387, 

3448,  4069. 
escJidpe,   eschdpede,   escJidppede,    escJidppide,    1117,  1881,  2367, 

2957,  3576. 
escheue,  escheuede,  eschewede,   eschewes,  1116,  1539,  1620,  1750, 

1881,  2956,  3000,  3027,  3347. 
pröfers,  pröfire,  1376,  2533,  2534,  3141. 
rdunsound,  rdtmsounde,  rdwnsone,  rdwnsonede,   100,  293,  466, 

1276,  1508,  2667,  3275. 
releuis,  releuyde,  relyede,  relyes,  relyez,  1391,  1882,  2234,  2278, 

4291.    These  various  forms  have  the  meaning  of  the  modern 

rdlly.     Cf.  the  accentuation  in  P.  P.  below. 
rescewe,  rescowede,  363,  1752,  2243,  4131. 
söiorne,  söiourne,  süggeournez,  süggeourns,  süggourne,  54,  153, 

354,  624,  1335,  4027,  4042.    In  Chaucer,  Compl  of  Mars,  78 

sojöurned. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
a-hdissed,  abdisslied,  abdsched,  C  7, 17;  B  10,  286, 445;  C  16, 163. 
abdte,  B  6,  218;  A  1,  171. 
a-cörde,  a-cörded,  a-cörden,  a-cördeth,  a-c6rdynge,  C  4,  358,  364, 

374;  A  5,  179;  A  10,  87,  89;  B  11,  42;  B  20,  301;  C  20,  285. 
a-cöunte,  acöunted,  acöunteth,  C  4, 396;  C  8,  33;  C  10,  239;  B  11, 

15,127;  eil,  258;  B  19,410. 
afröntede,  C  23,  5. 
aldyed,  C  18,  79. 

allöwed,  allöweth,  a-l6weth,  B  10,  433,  435;  B  14,  307;  B  15,  4. 
amende,  B  1,  166;  B  10,  269,  319. 
amöunteth,  A  3,  87. 

anüyed,  a-nüyged,  anüy^en,  A  2,  97,  144;  A  3,  182;  A  5,  74. 
a-peiren,  apeireth,  C  4,  164;  A  7,  158. 
a-pendeth,  A  1,  98. 
appröched,  B  18, 170. 
aquite,  aquyte,  C  16,  12;  C  21,  394. 
a-sdilen,  assdilled,  C  14,  63;  B  18,  294. 
a-scdpie,  C  4,  61. 

assdye,  assdyen,  A  3,  5;  C  9, 22;  B  16,  74, 106;  C  17, 164;  B  18, 96. 
a-swdgen,  A  5,  100. 


a-tdche,  a-tdcheth,  A  2,  174;  C  12,  306. 

ateynte,  B  20,  161. 

audüled,  B  10,  273. 

audunce,  B  9,  159. 

auyse,  B  15,  314. 

a-vöwe,  a-vöwed,  C  7,  438;  C  8,  13;  C  16,  144. 

compas,  cömpassed,  B  10,  178;  B  19,  235. 

conförmen,  B  13,  213.    Also  with  stressed  prefix,  p.  95. 

conseilleth,    cöunseüdest,    cöunseüe,  cöunseüede,  A  3,  180,  199; 

A  8,  182;   A  10,  191;  B  19,  109.     Cf.   the   subst.   p.  59.     In 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  B.  Prol.  66,   with   stress   on    the  second 

syllable. 
defdmed,  de-fdmeth,  A  2,  138;  A  11,  64. 
defende,  defendeth,  B  16,  246;  C  17,  135.    Also  with   stress  on 

the  prefix  p.  96  below. 
defyed,  defyen,  A  5,  219;  B  20,  65. 

de-pdrte,  A  Pr.  78.    Also  with  stressed  prefix,  p.  96  below. 
deprdue,  A  3,  172;  B  5,  144. 
deschdrget,  dischdrgen,  A  4,  26;  B  15,  528. 
deseruet,  A  7,  80.    With  stressed  prefix  pp.  91,  96  below. 
dispise,  dispiseth,  B  2,  79;  B  15,  54. 

embdumed,  enbdumede,  enhdwmed,  0  14,107;  B17,  70;  0  20,86. 
enchdunte,  0  18,  288. 

endite,  0  16,  119.     With  stressed  prefix  p.  96  below. 
enförme,  enföurmed,  B  15,  548;  B  17,  125. 
engreynen,  B  14,  20. 

enioigned,  en-iöynen,  0  3,  150;  B  14,  287. 
ennüyed,  B  5,  94. 
enpügnede,  impügned,  inpügned,  inpügnen,  BPr.  109;  B  7,  147; 

B  13,  123;  0  16,  131. 
enseure,  A  6,  31. 
enspireth,  0  17,  243. 
escMunges,  B  5,  249. 
expöunen,  B  14,  277. 

repreued,  repröueth,  0  4,  389;  B  12,  138;  B  17,  149. 
trespassed,  A  3,  274;  B  12,  284. 

d)  in  Bichard  the  Bedeles: 
ahdted,  abdteth,  3,  307;  4,  81, 
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acöunted,  acöuntid,  3,  155,  157. 

agreued,  2,  113. 

anöyed,  3,  71. 

assentid,  3,  109. 

decldre,  1,  50. 

endited,  3,  63. 

entent,  entente,  Pr.  79;  2,  99. 

recldyme,  2,  182. 

reherse,  4,  43. 

The  remark  under  söiorne,  p.  86,  applies  also  to  such  verbs 
as  cömford,  enter,  pro  fers,  rdunsound,  cönseiUeth,  trespassed. 

2.  Dissyllabic  Verbs  (including  Trisyllables  with  final 

unaeeented  e)  with  Prefix  and  with  Accentuation 

differing  from  the  present  one. 

The  number  of  such  verbs  is  not  inconsiderable.  The 
aecented  prefixes,  with  few  exceptions,  begin  with  consonants. 
The  alliteration  of  the  partieles  beginning  with  vowels  (nearly 
all  in  P.  P.)  is  often  doubtful.  Many  of  the  accentuations 
that  differ  from  those  of  the  present  day  occur  also  in  Chaueer 
and  later  poets. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
cömaund,  cömaundet,   cömmmdant,  271,  1175,  2548,  2557,  2564, 
2750,  3517, 6210, 7109, 7192,  8534, 11175, 11897, 12681, 13002, 
13025. 
Cf.  Cleanness,  1428;  also  in  Oxf.  Dict.  the  quotations  from 
Ctirs.  Mund;  further  in  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  23): 

Of  life  and  death,  and  cannot  command  case  (1, 160) 
and  three  more  examples. 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  39): 
Some  commands  from  you,  lately,  gentle  lady  (D.  A.  II,  25) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.     Cf.  also  Schipper  II,  152,  and 
the  stress  of  the  subst.  p.  69  above. 
cömendith,  cömendyng,  10315,  11841.     Cf  p.  95  below. 
comyn,   cömynd,   cömynt,  cömonyng,  cömyning,  502,  1003,  2939, 
2964,  4023,  11318,  11336,  11428,  11597,  11711,  11721,  12046, 
12298. 
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The   stress   of  the   verb   commune  still  varies  at  present. 
Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  and  examples  there. 
compüet,  53. 
cönfermyt,  cönßrmit,  2556,  7593,  8968.     Cf ,  Shaksp.  (König  p.  74): 

Which  I  will  do  with  conßrm'd  countenance  (M.  A.  v.  3, 17). 
after  the  csesura. 

Webster  (Meiners,  p.  18): 
To  conßrm  patience  in  us:  Your  delays  {D.L.  119  a) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

cönfound,  2333;   with   stress   on   second  syllable,  p.  85  above. 

Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40): 
To  cönfound  nature  and  to  ruine  that  (I,  72) 
Tiiat  confounds  all.    And  makes  a  mungrill  breed,  father, 

{B.  A.  II,  30) 

both  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.     Cf.  also  Schipper  II,  152. 

cönceyuit,   cönsaiued,   consayuit,    1230,  1256,  1918,  2039,  2513, 

5135,  7191,  12758,  13232,  13854.     With   stress   on   second 

syllable,  p.  85  above.    Cf.  the  stress  of  the  subst.  p.  70  above. 

cönsumet,  7151,  9531,  12289. 

Cf.  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  31): 

To  consume  all  your  hours  in  dose  retirements  (418  a) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40): 
As  we  were  onely  bred  to  consume  corne  (1, 691). 
after  the  caesura.    Cf.  also  Schipper  11,  152. 
declaret,  4459.    With  stress  on  second  syllable,  pp.  85,  89  above. 
Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40): 

A  declar'd  cucJcold  on  good  termes?  this  pearle  (I,  511) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

Your  friend  apparent  youl  You  declar'd  hell-hound  {D.  A.  II,  22) 
after  the  csesura. 
deliuer,  628.    So  also  Cleanness,  500.    In  Chaucer  with  present 

stress. 
delited,  3927, 3981.     With  stress  on  second  syllable  p.  85  above. 
deuydyt,  7220.     Cf.  the  accentuation  of  the  adj.  diuisible,  Man. 
Voc.  114,  4.    Also  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  24): 
Shall  diuide  nie  from  you,  0  faithful  treasure  (I,  198) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
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deuys,  deuysede,  denyses,   660,  4018,  4938.    So   also  Cleanness, 

1046.    Subst.  pp.  61,  63  above. 
dissauis,  dessauis,  dissaiue,  743,  754,  11230.   Cf.  the  subst.  pp.  61, 

62  above. 
dissiret,  dissirit,  dissirond,  dissyring,  desyred,  desyret,  dessyret, 
dessyrit,  dissyret,   478,  2221,  2971,  3603,  5122,  6415,  7897, 
8883,  9457,  10502,  11493,  11651,  12478,  12707,  13372,  13809, 
13866.     Cf.  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  24): 

Lady,  we  have,  and  desire  rather  now  (IV,  544) 
after  the  ca>8ura. 

disseruet,  7901.    With  stress  on  the  second  syllable  p.  88  above. 
Cf.  the  accentuation  of  the  subst.  p.  62  above.    Also  Schipper 
II,  152. 
perfourme,  perfourmet,  2022,  4172,  4220.     Cf.  Chapman  (Eiste, 
p.  32): 
To  perform  nothing,  are  like  shallow  streams  (239  b) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

persauit,  persauyt,  persayuet,  perceyuü,   137,  677,  1771,  1815, 
2047,  2875,  3103,  5010,  5814,  5867,  6397,  7315,  9262,  9429, 
9436,  10341,  10363,  11240, 11403, 11421, 13517.  Cf.  the  subst. 
pdrceit  p.  76   above.     Also   the   accentuation   in  Middleton 
(Schulz,  p  25): 
/  perceive  then  a  woman  may  he  honest  (IV,  98) 
/  perceive  fools  are  not  at  all  times  foolish  (IV,  524). 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  41): 
I  perceive  nothing  with.     I  offer  at  nothing  {D.  A.  II,  41) 
all  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

present,  2189,  9450,  11442,  11479,  12098.     Cf.  Webster  (Meiners, 
p.  18): 

To  present  bribe  in  ßst:  the  rest  o'the  band  (WI).  28  b). 
Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  25) : 

Can  present  to  us,  yet  for  truth'S  probation  (III,  638) 
böth  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

pröcure,  pröcur,  pröcour,  pröker,  prökert,  pröktiryng,  5617,9226, 
11555,  11558, 11603, 11614, 13766.     Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  41): 
And  procure  sweet  and  then  procure  a  bath  (I,  376) 
To  procure  moneyes  for  the  needful  charge  (I,  701) 

both  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.     Cf.  also  Schipper  II,  152. 
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pürsew,  pürsewis,  pürsewit,  pürsu,  1150,  3685,  7417,  7749,  7956, 
9657,  12051.     Cf.  the  accentuation  of  the  noun,  p.  61  above; 
also  in  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  18),  after  the  esesura: 
To  safety  in  the  camp.     Some  pursue  the  villain   {A.V.  173  a). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse : 
To  pursue  truth  to  death,  if  the  cause  rous'd  in  (IV,  381). 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42): 
In  all  their  drifts  and  counsels  pursue  proflt  (I,  398). 
Also  the  noun  in  Marlowe,   but   at  the   beginning   of  the 
verse : 

In  pursuit  of  the  city's  overthrow  (I,  50). 
Cf.  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 
püruay,  püruait,  püruayet,  pürueit,  pürvey,  2132,  3252,  5365, 
5395,  8819,  8858,  9379,  10576,  10648,  11700, 11898,  12771. 
Cf.  the  accentuation  of  purveyor  in  Shakspere  (König  p.  74; 
Abbot  p.  396): 

To  he  his  purveyor:  but  he  rides  well  {M.  I,  6,  22) 
and  pürviaunce,  p.  69  above. 

receyuit,  resayuit,  5297,  8073,  12731.     Cf.  in  Chapman  (Eiste, 
p.  33),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse : 
To  receive  Mndness,  than  from  thee,  an  eunuch  (428  b). 
In  Dekker  (Kupka,  p.  16),   after  the  caesura,   and   at   the 
beginning  of  the  verse: 

Had  it  for  lesse  than  I,  yet  receiude  more  (III,  297) 
Should  receiue  nourishment:  for  heing  the  head  (ib.). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.26): 

I  tax  his  youth  of  common  receiv'd  riot  (II,  335) 
and  three  more  examples. 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42): 

For  they  that  win  doe  seldome  receive  shame  (I,  718). 
Cf  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 
releshe,  13626.     Cf.   the   accentuation   of  the  subst.  reles  p.  62 

above,  and  Schipper,  II,  152 
remeve,  5586.     Cf.  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  18),   at  the   beginning 
of  the  verse: 

To  remove  forth  the  common  hospital  (D.  M.  86  a). 

Middleton  (Schulz  p.  26): 
To  place  my  name,  that  should  have  remov'd  princes  (IV,  309). 
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rSnonse,  13629. 

räaynit,  10936.    Cf.  Webster  (Meiners,  p.  18): 

Will  seem  a  princely  progress  retaining  (DM.  80  a). 
Middleton  (Schulz,  p  26),   at   the   beginning  of  the  verse: 
And  r etain  deadly  follies  in  myself  (II,  334). 
resfore,  restorit,  6572,  11201,  13087.     In  Chaucer  with   present 
aceentuation : 
That  men  the  quene  Eleyne  shal  restore, 
And  GreJces  us  restore  that  is  mis.  {Troil.  IV,  1347,  8). 
rewardet,  3876.    Cf.   the  aceentuation   of  the  subst.  pp.  61,62 
above,  and  in  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26): 
In  others  reward  you  and  all  your  actions  (III,  581). 
To  reward  virtue  in  him  hy  this  fortune  (III,  581). 
süffices,   süffis,  süffise,  süffises,  4457,  6747,  9356,  13332,  13609. 

Pearl,  135  and  Chaucer  have  modern  aceentuation. 
süppose,  2317.     Cf  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  33): 

I  found  her  supposed  mistress  fast  asleep  (298  b). 
süstayn,  7179.    In  Chaucer  with  modern  aceentuation. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
cömande,  comandez,  cömandyde,  cömaunde,  cömaundez,  comaundyd, 

commande,  commaundez,  cömmaundyde,  71, 156, 626,  839,935, 

1218,  1271,  1319,  1585,  1602,  1637,  2356,  2392,  4148.     Cf. 

p.  89  above. 
confoundez,  cönfundez,  1245,  1922.     Cf  p.  90  above. 
cönfusede,  123.     Cf.  the  adj.  p.  79  above. 
cönuaye,  cünvayede,  482,  1589,  1601.     Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40): 

To  convey  letters.     Nor  no  youths  disguis'd  {DA.  II,  18). 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

counsdyles,  305.    With  modern  aceentuation  p.  88  above. 
deuysede,    devisede,  devyse,  devysed,   dyvysyde,   49,  2400,  3388, 

3527,  3573.     Cf.  p.  91  above. 
deuorande,  2054. 
discendis,  3250. 
entyce,  307: 

To  entyce  the  emperour  to  talce  ouere  the  mounttes. 
Here  we  might  also  assume  entyce  and  tahe  as  the  bearers 
of  the  alliteration  and  absence  of  the  second  rime-letter.    In 
Cleanness,  1137,  the  word  has  the  modern  aceentuation. 
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persayfede,  persayfes,  persayuede,   1631,  2811,  4224.     Cf.  p.  91 

above. 
perseivede,  pcrseives,  pürsue,  pursuede,    1377,  1476,  2155,  2786, 

4046.    Cf.  p.  92  above. 
peruersede,  2786. 
presente,  684.     Cf.  p.  91  above. 

pröfesside,  4013.     Cf.  the  stress  of  tlie  subst.  p.  70  above;  also 
Cliapman  (Eiste,  p.  31),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse: 
I  profess  hushandry,  and  will  not  play  (55  b). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26) : 

There  can  come  none:  a  profess' d  abstinence  (I,  138). 
When  1  that  profess' d  war,  am  overthrotvn  (III,  57 1 ). 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42),  after  the  ea^sura: 

Little  know  they  that  pro f esse  amitie  (F.  II,  201). 
Cf.  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 
pürtrayede,  3607.     Cf.  Mario we: 

Well  hast  thou  pourtrayed,  in  thy  terms  of  life  (1, 29). 
Upon  Ms  hrows  was  pourtrayed  ugly  death  (I,  53). 
püruayede,  1925,  2477,  2832.     Cf.  p.  92  above. 
rehuhe,  rehukkede,  rehuyhed,  rebuykede,  rehuykkyde,  rebuykyde, 
1333,  1445,  1705,  2153,  2234,  2374,  4283.     Cf  Pearl,  367, 
with  modern  accentuation. 
reherse,  rehersedc,   rehersene,  rehersys,  1666,  3206,  3229,  3452. 
Cf  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse: 
You  rehearse  miseries,  wife — call  the  maid  down  (V,  91). 
remouede,  remowes,  1417,  1761.     Cf.  p.  92  above. 
repent,  repente,   repenttes,  1332,  1392,  3894.     Cf   the  stress  of 

the  subst.  pp.  68,  69  above. 
requit,  1680. 

resaywe,  3587.    Cf.  p.  92  above. 
restreynede,  2041.     Chaucer  has  the  modern  stress. 
retournes,  1395.     Cf.  in  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  74),  after  the  caisura: 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     Fll  return  consul  {Cor.  III,  2, 135). 
In  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  26),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse: 
Änd  return'd  safe,  he  woidd  have  been  a  light.  (III,  312) 
and  three  more  examples. 

In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42),   at   the   beginning  of  the  verse: 
I  returne  instantly.     Most  worthy  Lord  (I,  423) 
and  three  more  examples.    Cf  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 
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reuenge,  rmiengyde,  1204,  3217. 
reuerssede,  reuersside,  2070,  3255. 
reuertede,  2918. 

süpprisede,  süpprissede,  süppryssede,  süpprysside,   1420,  1845, 
1951,  2616,  3797, 3986.  In  Chaucer  supprysed,  Troß.  III,  1184. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
cömaunde,  cömaunded,  cömaundede,  comaundet,  cömcmndeth,  A  1, 

20;  A  2,  173;  B  2,  206;  A  4,  6,  8,  72;  C  5,  195;  B  6,  16;  C  6, 

195;  B  11,  175;  C  9,  230;  B  13,  46;  C  14,  78;  B  19, 109,  358, 

361;  C  21,  255.     Cf.  p.  89  above. 
comende,  cömended,   cömenden,   cömendit,   B  4,  158;   All,  286; 

B  12,  178;  C  17,  285.     Cf.  Middleton  (Schulz,  p.  23): 

Most  impious  epicures !   We  commend  raiher  (IV,  402). 
Cf.  also  the  adj.  commendable,  Schipper,  II,  155. 
cönceiued,  eonceyue,  cönceyued,  cönsehied,  cönseyued,  cönseyuet, 

A  1,  36;   A  9,  48;  A  10,  136;  B  11,  332,  404;  C  11,  212,  218; 

B  18, 129.     Cf.  p.  90  above. 
cönfermed,  confermede,  B  10,  354;  ß  15,  449;  C  15, 39.    Cf.  p.  90 

above. 
cönformye,  cönfourme,  cönfourmen,  C  1, 401;  B  11, 175;  B  13,208; 

B  15,  337.     Cf.  p.  88  above,  also  confirm  and  conform  in  the 

Oxf.  Dict.  The  accentuation  cönfourme  also  in  Cleanness,  1067. 
cönfounde,  confoundet,  C  6,  191 ;  A  1 1,  93.     Cf.  p.  90  above. 
cöniured,  B  15,  14.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
cönsenteth,  C  3,  90.     Chaucer  has  the  modern  accentuation. 
cönspire,  cönspiret,  A  11,19;  C  12,  80.     In  Chaucer  and  Gower 

with  modern  accentuation. 
cönstreyne,  C  6,  54.     With  stress  on  second  syllable  in  Chaucer, 

Cl  T.  472  and  in  Gaw.  &  Gr.  Knt.  1496. 
construe,  cönstruen,  construeth,  cönstruiveth,  APr.  58;  BPr.  144, 

B  2,  36;    A  4,  128,  133;    B  5,  426;    A  8,  91,  135;    B  14,  276; 

C  18,  110.    Here  the  stress  still  varies  at  the  present  time. 

Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  V.     Boyer   has  the  form  cönster.    So  also 

Bailey. 
contreeude,  cöntreue,  cöntreued,  cöntreuede,  cöntreueden,  BPr.  118; 

C  1,  144;    C  8,  39;   B  10,  19,  177;    A  12,  8;   C  15,  73,  161; 

B  16,  137.     Cf.  Shaksp.  (König,  p.  74;  Schmidt,  p.  1413): 

To  do  no  contrived  murder:  I  lach  iniquity  (0. 1,  2,  3). 
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Cleanness,  266   the   same   aecentuation.    In  Gower,   Conf. 
III,  90  and  Rom.  Hose,  4249  the  modern  stress.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict. 
contrive. 
cönuerted,  cönuerten,  B  16, 110;  C  18, 186;  C  21, 190.    In  Chaucer 

modern  stress.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
defende,  dcfendeth,  dcfendyth,  A  6,  84;  A  12,  19;  B  15, 19.  With 

stress  on  second  syllable,  p.  88.     Cf  the  aecentuation  of  the 

subst.  p.  58  above. 
departen,  B  20, 138.     Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  40),  at  the  beginning 

of  the  verse: 
To  depart  Rome.    Whicli  you  hy  all  souglit  meanes  (I,  743). 
With  present  aecentuation,  p.  88  above,  also  Cleanness,  dQ'o, 
1Q>11.    Holy  Bood,  143,  368.     Cf.  Schipper,  II,  152. 
depose,  C  18,  215. 

deserued,  deseruen,  B  4, 178;  C  17,  4.     Cf.  p.  88  above. 
despeir,  C  10,38.     Cf.  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  31): 

For  all  this,  Fll  not  despair  of  my  wager  (327  b) 
destroye,  destroyede,   destroyeth,  destruyed,  destruyen,  distroye, 

distruieth,  distruye,  distruyeth,  A  10,76;  BIO,  330;  C  10, 17; 

A  11,  280;  C  15,  22;  B  16,  165;  B  18,  155;  C  18,293.    With 

the  same  stress:  Cleanness,  1160. 
deuised,  deuyse,  B  19,273,326.     Cf.  p.  91  above. 
düytede,  A  1,  29.     Cf.  p.  90  above. 
disputyng,   A  9,  108.     Cf.   ten  Brink   §  292;   also   the   varying 

stress  of  the  modern  {in)disputable. 
diuide,  dyuyde,  B  19,  210,234.     Cf.  p.  90  above. 
encombre,  B 19, 223.    In    Chaucer    with    modern    aecentuation. 

Cf.  cömhraunce,  p.  76  above. 
endited,  B  11,307.    With  stress  on  second  syllable,  p.  88  above. 
entisedest,  entysing,  B  13,  322;  C  21,  318.     Cf.  p.  93  above. 
excepte,  B  15,274.     Cf.  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.40): 

The  common  monster,  love,  shall  except  tJiee  (F.  II,  205). 
Cf.  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 
excused,  B  17,  90.     Cf.  the  stress  of  the  adj.  inexcusahle.  Man. 

Voc.  4,  23. 
pdrceyued,  pdrceyueth,  perceyue,  perceyue,  BPr.  100;  B  5,  143; 

B  13,  85,  301;  B  15,  193;  B  16,  23,  103;  B  17,  66,  150;  B  18, 

241,  418;  B  19,  158.     Cf.  p.  91  above. 
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pdrforme,  pdrfourned,  pdrfourneth,  performede,  performen,  per- 

forneth,   perfourneth,  B  5,  405;  A  6,  88;   C  7,  283;   C  8,  72; 

B  13,  78,  412;  B  14,  290;  C  14,  93;  B  15, 320, 483;  C  16, 173. 

Cf.  p.  91  above. 
permute,  permuten,  C  3, 185;  B  13, 110.     Cf.  the   stress   of  the 

subst.  p.  70  above. 
pörtrey,  pürtraye,  pürtreye,  B  3,  62;  B  15,  176;  C  20, 136.    Cf. 

p.  94  above. 
presented,  B  19,  88.     Cf.  p.  92  above, 

presumed,  B  Pr.  108.     Cf.   the   stress   of  the  subst.  p.  68  above. 
pursue,  pörsuede,  pürsewede,  pürsued,  pürsueth,  B  3,  240;  B  11, 

14,  61,  180;  B  12,  241;  C  12,  176;  B  17,  302;  C  18, 167;  B  19, 

158,  428;  C  19,  166.     Cf.  p.  92  above. 
pürueye,  B  14,  18.     Cf.  p.  92  above. 
rebuke,  rehuked,  rebuJcen,  B5,371;  C6,82;  B  11,  126,  363,  419. 

Cf  p.  94  above. 

i 
receyue,  receyued,  receyuen,  C  5, 196;  C  6,  67;  B  15,  502;  B  17, 

177,  185,  190;  C  18,  42;  B  19,  254.     Cf.  p.  92  above. 

recorded,  recorden,  B  4,  157;  C  5,  29;  B  15,  601;  B  18,  197,  328. 

Cf.  Shaksp.  (König,  p.72): 

To  he  spohe  to  but  by  the  recorder  (B^  III,  7,  30). 

refuse,  refiised,  refusede,  refusy,  C  4,  369;  C  14,  233;  B  17, 177; 

B  19.  365.     Cf.  in  Chapman  (Eiste,  p.  32),  at  the  beginning 

of  the  verse: 

To  refuse  mine  for  her;  I  pray  look  here  (79  a). 

In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  42): 

If  I  refuse.    I  will  not  refuse,  brother  (I,  957). 

Cf.  also  Schipper,  II,  152. 

reherce,  reherced,  rehercen,  rehersed,  rehersede,  reherside,  BPr 

184;  A  1, 22;  A  4, 134, 145;  A  5, 43;  B  5, 182;  A  11,202;  B  11, 

405;  C  13, 35;  C  18, 25.     Cf.  p.  94  above. 

reioyse,  B  15,  499. 

releue,  B7,32;  C14,70;  C  17, 314. 

relyed,  B  20, 147,  with  the  meaning  rally.     Cf.  p.  87  above. 

repent,  repente,  repenten,  repentenden,  repenteth,  Ab,lSQ;  C  11, 

52;  B  12,  250;  B  17,  235;  B  19, 365.     Cf.  p.  94  above. 

rewarded,  rewarden,  fewardeth,  rewarding,  BPr.  127;  C  4,311; 

Studien  z.  engl,  l'hil.    111.  7 
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C  6,,  32;  B  11,  129,  361;  B  12,  209;  B  U,  145,  148,  156,  168; 
B  19, 188.    Cf.  p.  93  above,  and  ten  Brink,  §  292. 
süfficeth,  süfßse,  süffiseth,  C  5, 12;  B  17,  31;  C  18, 119.    Cf.  p.  93 
above. 

d)  in  Richard  thc  Redeies: 
constrew,  cönstrewe,  cönstrewed,  cönstrwe,  Pr.  72;  1,83;  3,35, 

327;  4,68.     Cf.  p.  96  above. 
corrette,  Pr.  59.     In   Chaucer  with   modern   aceentuation.     Cf. 

cörectoures,  p.  71  above. 
disceyued,  2,111.     Cf.  p.  91  above. 
dispise,  3, 199.    With  modern  stress,  pp.  85,  88  above. 
displese,  2,70.   Patience,  1,  with  modern  stress. 
prönouncid,  4, 36.    In  Chaucer,  Troil.  IV,  213,  with  modern  stress. 
rehuke,  rebulced,  3, 221,  340.    Cf.  pp.  94,  97  above. 
reffourmed,  Pr.  21.    Sir  Gaiv.  ^>Vll  and  Gower,  Conf.  1, 273  have 

modern  stress.  * 

rehersid,  2,98;  3,315.     Cf.  pp.  94,  98  above. 
remevetli,  3,301.     Cf.  pp.  93,  94  above. 
repreue,  3,197.     Cf.  the  stress  of  the  subst,  p.  63  above. 

The  numerous  examples  of  verbs  with  aeeented  prefix, 
like  comaund,  cönsume,  disyre,  &c.  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the 
assumption  that  they  are  instances  of  metrieal  errors.  It  is 
true,  the  quotations  from  Shakspere,  &e.  prove  little  for  such 
an  aceentuation,  as  most  of  those  verbs  occur  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  or  immediately  after  the  cajsura,  and 
such  apparent  accentuations  occur  also  in  modern  poets,  as  for 
instance  in  Browning  {FerisMah,  p.  33) : 

Rain  deserved  nowhere  by  the  common  flesh, 
in  Arnold  {Merope,  p.  373): 

To  receive  Areas,  who  to-day  should  eome. 
Yet  the  considerable  number  of  such  accentuations  in  the 
alliterative   poets,   and   syncopated  forms  like  eomse,  force   on 
US    the    conclusion  that  they   really   had   such   stress   in   the 
spoken   language.     A   direct  proof  of  this   for   early  Mod.  E. 
we  find  again  in  Levins,  Man.  Voc: 
to  dhsent,  66, 46. 
to  dccent  (accinere),  66,  4. 
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to  diuest,  82,  33. 
to  destil,  126,  38. 

From  Boyer's  Bictionary  too  we  have  to  record  deviations 
from  modern  accentuation: 

äpply,  dttract^  cöllate,  commune  (the  stress  still  varies  at 
the  present  time,  of.  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.),  cönjoyn,  consent,  cöntract 
{^passer  contrat"  but  contrdct,  "abreger"),  decamp,  deter  (bat 
also  deterr),  emblem,  (enthralT),  erect,  pörtend,  pörtray,  prölong. 

From  Bailey's  Dictionary:  dbsent,  drray,  recoin. 

3.  Dissyllabic  Verbs  (including  Trisyllables  witb  final 

unstressed  e)  without  Prefix  and  witb  modern 
Accentuation. 

a)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
förraye,  förrayede,  förrayse,  1247,  2489,  3019. 
meruaiUes,  1814. 

b)  in  Piers  the  Plowm,an: 

cöueite,  cöueited,  cöueiten,  coueitest,  cöueiteth,  cöueyte,  cöueyted, 
cöueyten,  cöueytest,  cöueyteth,  A  3,  254;  C  4,  255,  365;  A  6, 
63;  A  8,  52;  A  9,  103;  A  10,  98,  191;  B  10,  338;  C  10,  193; 
A  11,  207;  B  11,  10, 120;  B  15,  39;  B  18,  167;  B  20,  252. 

edefyen,  edifye,  C  10,  203;  B  16,  132. 

meyntene,  B  13,  125. 

4.  Dissyllabic  Verbs  (including  Trisyllables  witb  final 
unstressed   e)   without  Prefix   and   witb   Accentuation 

differing  from  the  present  one. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
mdintene,  mdintenede,  mdyntene,  2049,  8940,  9326,  9736.    Cf.  in 
Shaksp.  (König,  p.  74;  Abbot,  p.  394): 
And  maintain  such  a  qiiarrel  openly  {Tit.  II,  1,  47) 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions  (H^  I,  1,  71). 
In  Jonson  (Wilke,  p.  41): 
Must  maintaine  manly,  not  be  heard  to  sing  {H.  II,  13). 
In   the   first  and  last   of  these   quotations,  however,  the 
word  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

7* 
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ördainet,  3338.     With  the  same  stress  in  Will,  of  Pal.  3791. 
sdlut,  sdlute,  392,1909.    In  Chaucer:  saleweth  {Shipman's  Tale 
94);  salewed  {FranWsT.  582). 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
mdyntene,  mdyntenyde,  399,  4278. 
ördaine,  ordaynede,  661, 1991. 

sdlused,  sdlugede,  sdluz,  82,  87,  953. 

töurmentez,  türmentez,  türmenttez,  824,  842,  1954,  3153.  Cf.  the 
accentuation  türmentours,  p.  75  above. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 

deuine,  deuinede,  deuyne,  deuyne,  deuyned,  deuynede,  diuinede, 
BPr.  209;  B7, 157;  A8,138;  All,  138;  011,99,101;  C  12, 
265;  B13,89;  B  15,  589;  B  19,  234.  Cf.  the  subst.  p.  73  above. 

meynteyneth,  meyntene,  meynteneth,  A2, 171;  B2, 37;  A3, 160, 
178,209,232;  A4, 42;  C  18,234. 

ördeigne,  ördeyne,  ördeynede,  C 18, 16;  B  19, 315, 317. 

d)  in  Eichard  the  Redeies: 
menteyned,  meynetene,  3,311,354. 
ördeyne,  ördeyned,  3,  204,  213. 

In  Levins:  to  pöllute,  196,20. 

In  Boy  er:  to  vdcate,  mölest{ed). 


5.   Verbs   of  three   or   more  Syllables  with  Prefix  and 
modern  Accentuation. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 

öccupiet,  5329. 

appdreld,  3337. 

assemhle,  assemblet,  assemblid,  assemblit,  85,  1034,  1176,  1277, 
1289,  1309,  2571,  2576,  2983,  4577,  5160,  5774,  6073,  6739, 
6758,  7108,  7117,  7556,  7860,  10135,  10281,  10671.  With 
different  accentuation  (?)  p.  102  below.  Cf  the  subst.  p.  65 
above. 

deliuer,  deliuert,  delyuer,  3958,  5337,  8611,  7903,  10024,  13756. 
With  prefix  stressed,  p.  102  below. 
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deUrmynet,  2392. 

disfigurt,  8524. 

disseuert,  1602. 

dissmembrit,  3488. 

endhit,  101,  110,  2856,  2858.     Cf.  Lawrence,  pp.  76,  77. 

engendres,  engendretJi,  3596,  7959. 

exdmynt,  3193.    Not  quoted  by  Lawrence. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
öcupyes,  1663,  2360. 

appdirelleSj  appäyrellde,  appdraylle,  500,  2461,  3365. 

assemble,  assembles,  1578,  1852,  1962,  3788. 

discöueres,  1641,  3119. 

disseuere,  dissmerez,  disseueride,  1575,  1978,  3529. 

dysfegoures,  2769. 

endmelede,   endmelde,   ennelled,    1294,  2027,   2565,  3355.     Cf. 

Lawrence,  p.  63  sq. 
encönters,   encöntre,   encöntrede,   encöuntire,   encöuntere,    1185, 

1320,  1787,  2158,  3491,  4180. 
engenderde,  engendure,  843,  3743. 
enuerounde,  enverounes,  enuerownde,  enverounde,  2051,  2094, 

3242,  4124. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
cönterfeteth,  cöunterfeten,  A  11,  19,  133. 
öccupied,  occupien,  B  5,  409;  B  16, 196. 

reuerenced,  reuerencede,  reuerences,  reuereneeth,  C  10,  123,  191; 

C  14,  248;  C  15, 182;  B  16,  226;  B  18,  256;  B  19, 69. 
amörtesed,  B  15,  315. 
a-pdraüe,  appdrayled,  A  6,  7;  A  7,  53. 
delyuered,  C  14,  41. 
encömbred,  encömhreth,  encömhry,  en-cömhrye,  C  '-,67, 192;  C  15, 

17;  C  22,  220.    With  stressed  prefix,  p.  96. 
engendrede,  engendrure,  A  7,  219;  C  11,  215. 
en-hdbiten,  C  10,  188. 
reheuered,  B  19,  156. 

d)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 
determyned,  2,  97. 
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6.  Verbs   of  three   or   more  Syllables  with  Prefix  and 
with  Accentuation  differing  from  the  modern  one. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
dssembled,  8908: 

We  hade  ass{em)eld  hen  at  Ättens,  all  oure  ost  Sonien. 
Quoted   by  Lawrence   as   an   example   of  the   alliteration 
a  .a:o.    We  might  also  assiime  absence  of  first  rime-letter. 
dunterede,  dimterid,  duntert,  duntrid,  314,  724,  742, 1831, 1809, 

2107,  2543,  2783,  2862,  3179,  3269,  4125,  418l',  5479,  5770, 

6376,  6617,  6796,  7006,  7122,  7245,  7254,  7306,  7532,  7676, 

7761,  7766,  7778. 
Classed   here,  among  trisyllables,  on  account  of  the  fuller 
form  aventure.    Cf.  the  accentuation  of  the  subst.  p.  67,  and  of 
the  adj.  p.  78. 
cönsider,   cönsidered,  cönsidirs,  cönsidret,  268,  2238,  2714,  4155. 

In  Chaucer,  Leg.  225,  408,  with  modern  accentuation. 
cöntynu,  7419.    Cf.  the  adv.  p.  78  above,  and  Schipper,  II,  158. 
recöunseld,  12931,  is  the  modern  recondle,  but  with  the  sense 

of  recover.  The  accentuation  was  probably  caused  by  imaginary 

connection  with  counsel. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 

dnters,  dunter,   dimtyre,   dwnters,  dwntrende,   360,  1498,  1596, 

1660,  1967,  2007,  2717. 
delyuerede,  1688.    With  stress  ou  second  syllable,  p.  101  above. 

In  Cleanness  the  accentuation  varies:   with  second  syllable 

stressed:  1084;  first  syllable  stressed:  500.  So  also  Fearl6b2. 
remembirde,  3892.     Chaucer  has  modern   stress.    Cf.  also  the 

subst.  p.  70  above. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Ploivman: 
duntred,  duntreth,  C  11,  216;  B  18,  220. 
cöntinue,  C  6,  104. 

delyure,  B  16,  266. 
desauowe,  C  4,  322. 
disalowed,  B 14, 130. 

disconfit,  C  1,  108.     Chaucer,  Kn.  T.  1861,  has  the  stress  on  the 
second  syllable.     Cf.  shömfitoure,  p.  uO  above. 
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enuenymes,  enuenymeth,  B  2,  14;  B  12,  256,   The  second  of  these 

Verses  has  faulty  alliteration: 
Änd  alle   the   other  ther  it  lyth'  enuenymeth  thorgJi  Ms  attere. 
In  Chaucer,  Wife  of  Batli,  Prol.  474:  envenyme;  Monk's  T. 
134:  envenimed;  March.  T.  816:  enveniminge. 
recomendeth,  B  15,  228. 

From  Verses  like  Chaucer's,  See.  Nonne' s  T.  544: 
To  recomende  to  yöw,  er  thdt  I  gö, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  for  such  an  accentuation. 
reconforted,  B  5,  287.    In  Chaucer  recomförte. 

In  Levins  Man.  Voc.  we  find  the  following  examples: 
enterlace,  7,  25. 
recommend,  66,  22. 
cömprehend,  66,  23. 
repreJiend,  66,  24. 
discontinew,  95,  15. 

There  also  recögnise,  148,  23,  where  we  now  stress  the 
prefix. 

From  Boy  er  we  ((uote  the  following  accentuations: 

adverüse,  compensate,  condescend,  contemplate  (in  which  the 
stress  still  varies,  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.),  cbimter-mand,  disäbuse, 
eradicate,  miscönstrue,  niisemploy,  prognosticate,  reconcll{tng. 

From  Bailey:  advertise,  ascertain,  confiscdte,  constellated 
(cf.  Oxf.  Dict),  emigrate,  epicürke,  excdvate,  interpölate,  mis- 
cönstrne  (cf.  Eneyel.  Dict.),  reconcüe,  sulordindte,  peregrinate. 

Johnson  has:  advertise,  compensate,  constellate,  miscönstrue, 
reconcile. 

7.  Verbs   of  three   or   more   Syllables,   without  Prefix 

and  with  modern  Accentuation. 
Of  these  we   have  no  examples  to  record  from  our  texts. 

8.  Verbs   of  three   or  more  Syllables,  without  Prefix 
and  with  Accentuation  differing  from  the  modern  one. 

In  Piers  the  Ploivman: 
ymagenen  (?),   cf.  the  remark  under  imvit,  p.  17,   ymagyned  (?), 
ß  13,  289,  358.    In  Chaucer  the  word  has  the  modern  stress. 
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In  Levins  only  Sequester,  83,  26. 

In  Boyer:  gesiiculate,  variegate. 

In  Bailey:  articled,  habituate,  patronize,  temporiee. 

9.   Dissyllabic  obsolete  Verbs. 
Under  these  we  class  also  verbs  witb  final  unaceented  e. 

a)  in  the  Troy-BooJc: 

cönnse,  2065.  This  form  proves  the  older  accentuation  of 
commence.  Cf.  Oxf,  Dict.  s.  v.  In  Chaucer  the  syneopated 
form  does  not  occur. 

cömhir,  cömhurt,  cumbrit,  2065,  4214,  11331,  11759.  Cf  the 
remark  under  cumher  in  Oxf.  Dict. 

coronyd,  5381.  In  Chaucer,  Monkes  T.,  374,  we  find  the  ac- 
centuation coröuned.  The  ME.  syneopated  form  crunen 
shows  that  also  the  second  syllable  was  stressed.  Cf.  crown 
in  Oxf.  Dict. 

afförce,  228.    Cf.  Oxf  Dict.  s.  v.,  and  the  adv.  p.  83  above. 

affrdy,  aifrdyet,  1084,  3200,  8429.  Still  found  in  Mod.  E.  poets. 
Cf.  Oxf.  Dict. 

anoisyt,  220. 

aspies,  Abl4.    So  also  Chaucer,  Pard.  T.  7bb. 
■  auentid,  7092.    Cf  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.;  also  aventaile,  ^.11  above. 
The  following  also  leave  the  prefix  unstressed: 

deföulede,  deföules,  2475,  5091.  Quoted  here  on  aceount  of  the 
Romance  prefix. 

degrdted,  12576.     Cf.  degrade  in  the  Oxf  Dict. 

deräyne,  13084.  Cf.  the  syneopated  form  drehten  in  Stratm.- 
Bradl. 

repügnet,  2670.    Also  in  Spenser  and  Shakspere. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
audntid,  avduntede,  1594,  2864.     The  first  of  these  verses  runs: 
Ät  euene  at  his  awene  horde  auantid  Ms  lordes. 
Here,  as  in  2864,  we   have  probably  to  stress  the  second 
syllable.     By   Lawrence   this  verse  is  not   quoted.     Chaucer, 
Wife  of  B.,  158,  also  accents  the  second  syllable. 
rehetede,  rehetes,  rehetez,   221,411,3198.    In   the  Born,  of  tM 
Böse,  6509,  rehete. 
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relayes,  1529.     The  word  is  not  found  in  Stratm.-Bradl. 
renayede,  2913,  3572,  3892.    So  also  Cleanness,  105.    Patience, 

344.    Chaucer  accents  the  second  syllable. 
rependez,  2107.    An  OFr.  rependre  is   not  given  in  Godefroy. 

In  Stratm.-Bradl.   the  word   does   not  oceur.    According  to 

the  Gloss.  Index,  it  means  "hang  back". 
reueste,  4334.  Chaucer,  Troü.  III,  353,  accents  the  second  syllable. 
abdiste,  dbdyste,  1423,  3737.     Cf.  abäse  and  abash  in  the  Oxf. 

Dict.;  also  Gloss.  Index  to  E.  E.  All.  Poems-,  abayst 
affrdye,  affrdyede,  2804,  3226.     Cf.  p.  104  above. 
ardse,  4098.     Cf.  arace  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
avires,  3164.     Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
defddidc,  3304.     Cf  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
enbüschede,  enbüschide,   1403,  1712.     For   form   and  stress   cf. 

ambush  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
endördide,  199.     Cf.  endore  in  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
enflüreschit,  198. 
cngyste,  445. 
enpöysone,  213. 

ensege,  ensegede,  ensegge,  441,  1337,  1696. 
enserches,  2466,  4311. 

For  all  these  verbs  cf,  the  Oxf.  Dict. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
cömsed,  cömsede,  cömseth,  cümse,  cümseth,  A  1, 128, 139;  C  5, 24; 

B  6,  316;  A  9,  16;  A  10,  98;  B  11,  395;  B  12,  278;  B  16,  75; 

B  18,  57;  C  22,  97.     Cf.  p.  104  above. 
cöngeyde,  cöngeye,  cöngie,  A  3, 167;  C  5, 195;  B 13, 198.  "Formerly 

stressed  congey'"  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.    Cf.  Chaucer,  Troil.  V,  479 

congeyen. 
reclused,  C  5,  116.    In  Stratm.-Bradl.  only  this  passage  quoted. 
recrayed,  B  3,  257.     Cf.  Skeat's  Gloss.  Index  s.  v. 
reneye,  B  11,  121,  125. 
reuested,  C  6,  112. 

trdnsuersed,  trdnsuerseth,  C  4,  449;  B  12,  284. 
a-clöye,  C  21,  296.    So  also  Chaucer,  Parlem.  517. 
acöuped,  B  13,  459. 
afditen,  afdytyng,  affdite,   affditeth,  affeyteth,  B  6,  32;  C  7,  7; 

C  10,  170;  B  11,  375;  B  14,  296. 
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alöse,  C  20,  101.  So  also  Chaucer,  Troi.  IV,  1473;  Cleanncss  21 A 
apdied,  a-pdyed,  A  7,  101 ;  C  10, 178;  C  16, 63.  So  also  Chaucer 
a-p6se,  a-pösede,  appösed,  appöseden,  AI, 45;  A8, 127;  A12,8 

B  13,  222;  C  16,  93;  C  17,  1G3. 
a-söile,  asöyle,  asöyled,  a-soylen,  assöile,  APr.  C9;  A  3,  41,  139 

C  13,  7;  B  19, 185. 
aspie,    aspied,  a-spien,   aspyed,  A  2,  201;   B  17,32;  B '19,  297 

C  22,  342. 
asseale,  asselen,  A  2,  37;  A3,  143. 
asserued,  B  12,  197. 
auduntyng,  C  7,  35. 

For  all  these  with  the  prefix  a-  ef.  the  Oxf.  Dict. 
deföuled,  deföulen,  deföuleth,  A  2,  136,  138;  C  4,  192;  All,  60; 

B  14,  23;  B  15,  496.    Cf.  p.  104  above. 
discrme,  discriue,  A  5,  62,  107;  C  21,  214.     So  also  in  Chaucer. 
enhldunched,  B  15,  113. 
endduntede,  C  18,  171. 
engyned,  B  18,  250.    So  also  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.     Cf.  Oxf. 

Dict.  8.  V. 
meynprise,  C  5,  173.     Cf.   the   subst.  p.  76.    In   Gamelyn,  744, 

the  verb  has  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable. 
repügnen,  C  1,  136.     Cf.  p.  104  above. 

d)  in  Richard  tJie  Redeies: 

cömsith,  3,  190. 
endduntid,  3,  127,  351. 
discryue,  1,  23. 

10.   Trisyllabic  obsolete  Verbs. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 

disasent,  dijsasent,  dyssaisent,  7849,  8016,  9369. 

distitur,  728. 

astöneide,  astönyet,  astönyt,  1319,  2520,  3540. 

b)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
cöntreplede,  cöntrepleide,  cöntrepleteth,  cöuntreplede,  cöuntrepleide, 
C  1,  138;  C  9,  53,  88;  B  12, 100;  B  20, 382.   Cf.  cöuntrepleted 
Chaucer,  Leg.  479.    Cf.  also  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v. 
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cöuntresegge,  C  12, 224.  Rom.  prefix  +  Germ.  verb.  Cf  coimtersay 

in  Oxf.  Dict. 
entermeten,  entermetyng,  B  11,  406;  B  13,  291.     The   second  of 

these   examples  is  verb.  subst.    Cf.  entermete  in  Oxf.  Dict. 

With  verb  stressed:  entermeted,  B  11,  408. 
acömbre,   acömbred,   acömbreth,   B  1,  194;    B  2,  50;    B  12,  57; 

B  19,  215. 
a-mdysterd,  a-mdystren,  A  2,  117,  124;  A  7,  200. 
apöysende,  apöysoned,  A  3,  123;  B  15,  523. 
a-resonede,  aresonedest,  B  12,  218;  C  14,  129,  184. 

c)  in  Richard  the  Redeies: 
acömbrede,  acömbrid,  2,  28;  4,  67. 
astönyed,  2,  8. 

In  the  examples  of  the  accentuation  of  words  of  Romanee 
origin,  which  we  have  eolleeted  from  our  texts,  and  arranged 
in  the  preceding  pages,  it  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if  no 
definite  principle  of  accentuation  could  be  recognised.  On  a 
closer  examination,  however,  we  can  trace  a  certain  regularity 
in  the  stressing  of  such  words,  and  certain  principles  and 
reasons  that  seem  to  underlie  that  accentuation. 

We  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  foUowing  remarks, 
to  indicate  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the 
accentuations  in  our  examples  are  based,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  shall  again,  in  our  examination,  distinguish  between  Sub- 
stantives  and  Verbs. 

I.  Taking,  in  the  first  place,  dissyllabic  Nouns  +  Pre- 
fix, we  notice  that  the  accent  is  more  frequently  placed  on 
the  prefix.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  nominal  Compounds  of 
Germanic  derivation.  Just  as  we  find,  of  Germanic  words, 
foreward,  afterwarde,  forwise  etc.  stressed  on  the  first  syllable, 
in  the  same  way  Romanee  words  like  cömpas,  prelate,  pröloge, 
relikes,  etc.  have  the  accent  on  the  prefix.  In  some  instances 
this  accentuation  is  confirmed  also  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Word,  as,  e.  g.  contelc,  cöndyth,  dissyre,  sübarbe,  sürcotte. 
But  by  the  side  of  this  Germanic  accentuation,  we  also  meet 
with   cases,  although    less    frequently,   in   which   the   original 
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French  accent  has  been  preserved,  e.  g.  defdute,  defence,  dispite, 
redresse,  etc.  This  prevalence  of  stressed  prefix  shows  itself 
not  merely  in  a  single  alliterative  poet,  but  it  is  a  feature 
common  to  all  of  them. 

And  here  we  may  perhaps  exhibit,  as  it  were  in  a  Sta- 
tistical manner,  what  is  the  practice  of  our  alliterative  poets 
in  the  treatment  of  each  separate  prefix.  i) 

mis,  mes. 

Although  in  the  English  prefix  mis  the  accentuation 
varied,  the  Romance  mes  has  the  stress  in  our  examples.  So 
we  find  mischefe,  myschefe,  {T\  myschefe  (M),  meschaunce  {L) 
e  -f-  5  -f  consonant. 

Our  only  example  with  parasitic  e  is  estate.  We  find 
*astdte  and  dstate  (T),  each  occurring  four  times,  and  *estdte 
(L)  once. 

a,  ad. 

Examples:  dccesse  (L.  1),  "^assmt  {T.  often),  ^assdwtte  {M.  3), 
*assetz  {L.  1),  *affcres  {L.  1),  ^apeel  {L.  3),  '^aldrme  {L.  1).  Boyer 
and  Johnson  have  access.  Johnson:  assent,  Bailey:  dssent 
Boyer  has  dquests. 

ah. 

Example:  dbsens  {M.  1),  *ahsence  {M.  1),  *absens  {T.  1). 
con,  com. 

Examples:  cömford  (T.  4),  cömpas  (T.-i),  cömplaint  (T.  3), 
*comj)ldint  {T.  2),  cöndethe  (M.  5),  cönteJc  {M.  3),  cöunsaü  {M. 
L.  often). 

Levins  accents:  contrdct;  Boy  er:  commeut,  concept,  concerf, 
cönsult,  contrdst;  Bailey:  concrete,  contöur,  contrdst;  Johnson: 
cömment,  (v.  &  n.),  cöncert,  concrete,  cöntrast,  cönsult  {consült). 
de. 

Examples:  defense  {T.  13),  deuyse  {T.  1;  L.  1),  deceyte  {L.  1), 
dissait  (=  deceit,  T.  often),  desert  {L.  1),  ^defdute  (T.  1 ;  Jf.  1 ; 
L.2),  delites  (T.3),  -^delyte  (i.  1),  ''degre  (T.  1;  M.l),  dissyre, 
desyre  (T.  often),  dyspaire  (L.l),  ^dispite  (T. 2;  M.l;  L.l). 


*)  T.  =  Troy-Book;  M.  —  Morte  Arthure;  L.  =  Langland.  The 
figures  after  these  letters  indicate  the  number  of  times  the  word  quoted 
oceurs.    The  asterisk  shows  unstressed  prefix. 
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dis. 

Example:  disseese  (T.  2),  *dispens  (M.l). 

en,  in. 

Examples:  *enquestes  (L.  1),  '^entente,  HnUnt  {T.  often;  L.  2). 

Boy  er  has  invöice;  Bailey:  engine,  ingress,  invöice;  Johnson: 
engine,  ingress,  invöice. 

es,  ex. 

Examples:  issue  (AI),  *eschdunge  (T.l),  "^assdy  (L.l). 

Bailey  accents:  exile,  Johnson:  exile. 
ob,  of. 

Example:  ^offence  (T.  1). 

re. 

Examples:  relihes  {T.  1),  rdunsone  {M.  1),  rescowe  {M.  1), 
remenaunt  {M.l),  rescowe  {M.4t),  recorde  {LA),  reward  (T.  3; 
L.  2),  renoun  {M.  1 ;  L.  1),  reles  {L.  1),  repast  {L.  1),  repreff  {L.  1), 
rescyte  {L.  1),  *redresse  {T.  2),  *repröfe  {T.  1),  *relihkes  {M.  1). 

Bailey  and  Boy  er  have:  recörd,  Johnson  accents  on  either 
syllable. 
pro. 

Examples:  pröloge  {T.  2),  profyre  {M.  l),  *prophete  {L.  1), 
pürsuet  {T.  2). 

In  Boyer  we  find  portent,  in  Bailey  prodüce,  in  Johnson 
portent,  pröduce  (but  he  quotes  Dryden  for  prodüce). 

pre. 

Examples:  prelates  {T.  1),  present  {L.  1). 

Boy  er   has  pretence,   Bailey:  precinct,   presdge,   Johnson: 
precinct,  presdge,  pretence. 
siib. 

Examples:  sübjects  {T.  1),  sübarh  {M.  2),  ^suhdrhes  {M.  1). 
sur. 

Examples:  sürcotte  {M.  2),  surfet  {L.  1). 

Bailey  and  Johnson  have  survey. 
tres. 

Example:  trespas  {L.  1). 

Of  obsolete  nouns:  *affrdy  {T.  2;  M.  1),  "^avow  {M.  3),  which 
foUow  the  accentuation  of  the  verbs  affrdyen,  avöwen;  and 
*dyspens  {M.  1). 
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Various  causes  may  be  indieated  that  have  brought  about 
this  condition  of  things. 

1.  In  some  of  our  Compounds  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
had  become  obscured,  or  its  force  was  no  longer  understood, 
as,  for  example,  in  issue,  rdunsone,  cöunsail,  etc.,  in  which  the 
stress  on  the  prefix  is  indeed  qiiite  natural. 

2.  In  many  eases  of  Compound  nouns  the  corresponding 
uncompounded  term  is  not  found  in  English,  or,  when  it  occurs, 
has  no  allied  meaning.    Such  Compounds  are: 

äbsens,  dccesse. 

cömford,  cömpass,  cöndethe,  cönteJc. 

deuyse,  deceyt^  desert,  delites,  disyre. 

pröloge,  pröfyre. 

prelates,  present. 

remenaunt,  rescowe,  record,  reward,  renoun,  reles,  repast,  repref, 

redresse,  resceyte,  relihes. 
sühjects,  &c.  &c. 

But  with  unaccented  prefix: 
ohsens. 

assent,  assdwte,  assetz,  afferes,  apeel. 
dispitc. 
entente. 
offense. 
prophete,  &e. 

In  the  great  majority  of  these  words  the  prefix  is  aecented. 
Among  those  with  unstressed  prefix,  the  greater  number  of 
the  prefixes  begin  with  vowels. 

In  this  connection  it  is,  naturally,  difficult  to  ascertain  in 
how  far  the  force  or  meaning  of  the  prefix  was  still  feit  at 
the  time  of  our  alliterative  poets.  The  prefix  might  still  be 
recognised  as  such: 

a)  In  words  in  which  the  Latin  etymon  was  still  sufficiently 
transparent,  that  is  to  say,  for  those  who  had  received  a  learned 
education. 

b)  By  reason  of  a  knowledge  of  French. 

On  the  other  band  the  accentuation  of  some  older  loan- 
word  might  be  influenced  by  Continental  French. 
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e)  Finally,  the  force  of  the  prefix  would  in  most  cases 
be  entirely  unreeognised  as  such  among  the  unedueated  classes, 
with  the  result  that  words  thus  eompounded  would  assume 
the  English  accentuation. 

3.  The  prefix  would  mostly  remain  unaccented  in  those 
words  in  which  it  was  apparently  meaningless,  as  in 

eschaunge  (change) 
defaute  (faute) 
complaint  (plaint) 
enqueste  (queste). 

4.  Hence  unreeognised  and  unaccented  prefixes  eould  be 
dropped,  e.  g. 

dispite  and  spite 
ensaumple  and  saumple 
astate  and  state 
defence  and  fence  &c.  &c. 

Indeed,  as  Behrens  notices  {Franz.  Lehnwörter  im  ME., 
1886,  p.  64),  "apheresis,  which  is  not  unknown  in  Continental 
Old  French  dialects,  or  in  the  Romance  languages  generally, 
is  specially  characteristic  of  French  loan-words  in  ME." 

For  additional  examples  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
work  quoted,  where  also  instances  are  given  of  apheresis  in 
Anglo-Norman,  such  as  pele  for  appeU. 

In  Mod.  Engl,  too,  instances  of  apheresis  are  not  rare  (cf. 
Mätzner,  Engl.  Gram.  I,  p.  164),  e.  g.  sport  for  disport,  prentice 
for  apprentice,  censer  for  incenser. 

The  peculiarity  of  Engl,  pronunciation  of  French,  shown 
in  this  and  the  following  section,  may  be  explained  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that  the  unstressed  part  of  the  word  (mostly 
a  prefix)  which  preceded  the  accented  radical  part,  was  no 
longer  understood,  and  so  became  raeaningless  or  weakened 
in  force.  Hence,  according  to  the  practice  in  words  of  English 
derivation,  this  part  eould  be  dropped,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English  particles  y-,  a-,  he-  &c.  (Cf  Morsbach,  ME.  Gram. 
§69.) 

5.  Many  substantives  have  the  same  accentuation  as  their 
eorresponding  verbs  by  which  the  stress  of  the  former  may 
have  been  influenced. 
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Examples: 

defense  {defenden), 
eschaunge  (eschaungen), 
deceit  (deceiven), 
assent  (assenten), 
dyspair  (dyspairen), 
offence  {offenden), 
delyt  (delyten), 
desyr  (desyren), 
array  (arrayen), 
arest  (aresten), 
avys  {avysen), 
avow  (avowen), 

6.  The  distinction  made  by  some  writers  between  lighter 
and  heavier  prefixes  serves  no  practical  purpose  as  a  guide 
towards  an  explanation  of  the  accentuation  of  Compounds. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  a  so-ealled  lighter  prefix  unstressed, 
and,  on  the  other  band,  a  heavier  one  without  the  accent.  Be- 
sides,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  tho8e  two  kinds 
of  prefixes? 

7.  Finally,  the  similarity  between  some  English  and  Ko- 
mance  prefixes  has  no  doubt  exerted  an  influenee  on  the 
accentuation  of  Romance  words  (cf.  ten  Brink  §  287).  So  we 
have  English  un-  and  Rom.  in-;  mis-  and  mes-\  a-  and  a-;  in- 
and  en-.  Usually  the  accentuation  of  Romance  words  with 
such  prefixes  corresponds  with  that  of  English  words  that  are 
similarly  compounded. 

The  occurrence  in  our  texts  of  a  considerable  number  of 
nouns  with  unaccented  prefix,  shows  that  the  practice  of  ac- 
centuation varied,  a  state  of  matters  which  conti  nued  for  a 
long  time,  partly  even  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  Chaucer  we  find  the  prefix  more  frequently  unaccented 
than  in  the  allit.  poets,  especially  the  prefixes  a,  de,  but  also 
others.  This  may  be  explained  by  bis  learned  education,  by 
bis  knowledge  of  French  and  Latin.  Yet  he  also  has  occasion- 
ally  the  stress  on  the  prefix.  The  uneducated  among  bis  con- 
temporaries  probably  laid  the  stress  more  frequently  on  the 
prefix.    The   prevalenee   of  stressed   prefix   in  the  allit.  poets 
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is  due,  partly  to  their  smaller  linguistic  knowledge,  partly  to 
the  requirements  of  the  metre. 

In  early  Mod.  E.,  e,  g.  in  Spenser,  we  not  unfrequently  find 
agreement  of  accentuation  with  Chaucer.  So  for  example  he 
Stresses  entrdile,  trespds,  {emprize),  pourtrdict,  &c.  (ef.  Koeh's 
Engl.  Gr.).  Levins's  accentuation  agrees  generally  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  but  he  has  contrdd  and  desert.  On  page  63  above 
we  have  exhibited  examples  from  Boy  er  and  Bailey  of  dissyllabie 
nouns  with  prefixes,  in  which  the  stress  differs  from  that  of 
the  present  day.  These  may  be  compared  with  the  accentu- 
ations  of  Johnson  (1755)  in  the  same  words:  access,  assent, 
cömment,  concert,  cöncrete,  contour  (marked  as  French),  cöntrast, 
cönsult  ("it  is  variously  accented"),  device,  devise,  discount, 
engine,  exile  ("it  seems  anciently  to  have  had  the  accent  in- 
diflferently  ou  either  syllable:  now  it  is  uniformly  on  the  first"), 
ingress,  invoice,  perfüme,  porUnt,  precinct,  presdge,  pretence, 
prödiice  ("This  uoun,  though  accented  on  the  last  syllable  by 
Dryden,  is  generally  accented  on  the  former"),  prövost,  recörd 
("the  accent  of  the  noun  is  indifferently  on  either  syllable"), 
survey,  cöntract  ("anciently  accented  on  the  first"). 

II.  When  we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
accentuation  of  polysyllabic  Nouns  +  Prefix,  we  shall 
find  that  some  of  the  principles  that  determine  the  stress  of 
dissyllables,  operate  also  in  the  longer  words.  Here,  as  in 
dissyllabie  words,  the  stress  is  more  frequently  laid  on  the 
prefix.  So  we  have  in  T.  cönfusion,  cöniuracioun^  cörupcioun, 
deleberacioun,  delyuerans,  deuocioun,  discredoun,  &c.  (v.  p.  67  sq.) ; 
in  M.  duenture,  cömmandement^  cöndycyone,  &c.  (v.  p.  69) ;  in  L. 
presumpcioun,  repentance,  constellacion,  &c.  &c.  (v.  p.  69  sq.). 
In  this  respect,  again,  our  alliterative  poets  closely  agree  among 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  Germanic  or  English  accentuation 
prevails  among  them  all. 

1.  Compounds  with  prefixes  no  longer  feit  as  such,  were 
treated  like  English  words,  and  threw  the  stress  back  on  the 
prefix,  e.  g.  emperour,  öccidente.  This  was  necessarily  the 
praetice  in  syncopated  forms  like  dunter,  a  contraction  which 
points  to  an  accentuation  duenture. 

2.  The  stress  of  the  noun  is  often  influenced  by  that  of 
the  corresponding  verb.    Examples: 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.   III.  g 
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assemhly  {T.  and  M.  always)  {assemhlen), 
attendant  (attenden), 
enchduntement  (enchdunten), 
{dis)cöverour  (discöveren), 
acördaunce  (accörden), 
conterröller  (contrölen), 
absölucioun  (ahsölven), 
allöwance  {allowen). 

Verbal  nouns  preserve  the  accent  of  their  corresponding 
verbs:  indyting  like  indyten;  despysere  like  despysen. 

The  preceding  verbs  have  all  unstressed  prefix,  but 
frequently  the  latter  bears  the  accent,  as  in  cömanden  in  all 
our  alliterative  poets,  while  the  syncopated  form  cömse  points 
to  an  accentuation  cöminencen. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  stress 
of  noun  and  of  corresponding  verb  agrees,  there  are  many 
others  in  which  such  an  agreement  of  accentuation  is  not 
found.    So  we  have: 

pröcuratour,  but  procüren, 
cönservatour,  but  conserven, 
delyuerans,  but  delivren,  yet,  also  delivren, 
repentance,  but  repenten,  yet,  also  repentant, 
cömmandement,  but  comdnden,  yet,  alM^ays  cömanden  in  our  allit. 
poets,  but  cf. 
De  maundement  of  Moises  pei  marked  to  pat  mayre 
{Pist  of  Swete  Susan  v.  19), 
pürveaunce,  but  purveyen, 
cönfessour,  but  confessen, 
presumption,  but  presümen, 
remembrance,  but  remembren, 
pröfessioun,  but  professen, 
Suggestion,  but  suggesten, 
cörrectour,  but  correcten, 
indulgence,  but  indülgen, 
öbservaunce,  but  observen. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  stress  conforms,  not  to  that  of 
corresponding  verbs,  but  of  other  words  derived  from  the  same 
root.    So: 


• 
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deuocioun    with  stress  of  devout^ 
discrecioun     „  „      „    discret, 

cönfusioun     „  „      „    cönfus, 

cörupcioun     „  „       „    cörrupt 

3.  Sometimes  the  prefix  appeared  to  be  meaningless. 
Hence  supprioure  (like  priour). 

4.  Here,  as  in  dissyllabic  nouns,  we  have  Compounds,  the 
corresponding  simple  forms  of  whicli  did  eitlier  not  exist,  or 
had  meanings  unconneeted  with  the  Compounds.  Examples]of 
such  words  are  numerous:  destcnye,  diskömfiture,  cönsistorie, 
cöuenant  &c.  &e. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  examples  of  unstressed  prefix, 
enumerated  under  2.  p.  114,  we  have  still  other  cases,  like 
avdntage,  affiaunce,  apdreil,  &c.,  in  which  the  prefix  was  still 
feit  as  such,  and  hence  does  not  take  j  the  'accent,  which, 
according  to  the  English  principle,  falls  on  the  syllable  foUow- 
ing  the  prefix.  In  such  cases  Chaucer  shows  frequently  a 
different  accentuation.  The  various  categories  are  here  to  be 
considered  separately. 

a)  Words  of  3  syllables  like  emperour,  &c.  Upon  the 
whole,  Chaucer's  accentuation  agrees  with  that  of  the  allit. 
poets.  French  nouns,  originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
that  is  capable  of  receiving  the  stress,  take  in  English  the 
Germanic  accent,  while  the  original  principal  accent  became 
secondary. 

In  Mod.  E.  there  is  in  this  respect  a  partial  agreement 
with  ME.,  but  we  also  find  the  prefix  unaccented,  especially 
when  corresponding  verbs  exist,  as  repentance,  indülgence, 
preferment,  &c.  That  this  accentuation  existed  also  partly  in 
ME.,  is  shown  by  the  above  mentioned  exceptions  avdntage, 
affiaunce,  evidence,  &c.,  taken  from  the  allit.  poets. 

Both  ME.  and  Mod.  E.,  therefore,  show  a  diversity  of 
practice  in  the  accentuation  or  non-accentuation  of  prefixes,  in 
cases  where  the  value  of  these  as  such  was  still  feit. 

That  in  Chaucer  we  hardly  find  such  prefixes  unstressed, 
is  partly  owing  to  the  scholarly  feeling  of  the  poet,  who  does 
not  like  entirely  to  neglect  the  French  accentuation,  or  seeks 
at  least  to  preserve  it  as  a  secondary  stress.  Hence,  he  accen- 
tuates  cörrectöur,  prövisöur,  cönfessöur,  a  pronunciation  which 
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was  in  close  agreement  with  the  populär  one.  But  also  the 
metre  and  the  technical  requirements  of  rhyme  have  exerted 
their  influence.  At  the  eud  of  the  verse,  on  account  of  the 
rhyme,  an  aceentuation  prövisbur  is  of  course  in  its  place, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  provisour  would  have 
produeed  a  too  heavy  thesis  and  made  the  metre  clumsy,  as 
such  words  in  ME.  had  still  a  seeondary  stress  on  the  last 
accented  syllable. 

That  this  fluctuation  in  the  stressing  of  such  words  con- 
tinued  in  early  Mod.  E.,  may  be  seen  from  numerous  examples 
in  Shakspere  (some  of  them  adjectives):  cömmendäble  (cf.  Oxf, 
Dict.  s.  V.),  confiscate,  contrdry,  different,  obdürate,  opportune, 
presdence,  sepülchre,  sinister,  cönfessor,  cörrosive,  delectdble, 
detestahle,  öhservant,  enginer,  pioner,  plebeians,  pürveyor,  süc- 
cessor.  Nor  are  cases  of  this  kind  rare  in  English  of  the 
present  day,  and  they  may  also  be  found  in  vulgär  speech, 
e.  g.  cönwayance,  cölledion  (quoted  from  Dickens  by  Storm, 
Engl  Philol  p.  813). 

The  foUowing  are  the  examples  from  our  texts,  in  which 
the  prefix  is  stressed,  and  the  aceentuation  of  which  agrees 
with  Chaucer's.  Those  that  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
not  found  in  Chaucer,  according  to  Skeat's  glossary.  Examples: 
cöuenäunt,  desteny,  öcddent^  cöuntenäunce,  *c6nysäunce,  emper- 
esse,  emperbur,  *euydence,  dventüre  {aunter),  pürveyänce,  re- 
pentäunce,  süccessöur,  *c6nfessöm\  *rememhräunce,  *c6rredöur, 
indulgence,  *prövisöur,  *preferment,  residüe  (0.  Fr.  residu). 

Exceptions,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  the  accent  of 
their  corresponding  verbs  (v.  p.  114),  are  the  following:  avdntage, 
affiaunce,  apdrail,  arörage,  esdieker,  innöcence,  evidence. 

b)  Words  of  three  (or  four)  syllables  like  remedie,  ending 
in  -ie,  are  not  numerous  in  the  allit.  poets,  and  have  the  stress 
on  the  prefix,  except  injürie.  Chaucer  accents  such  words  in 
two  different  ways:  either  remedy{e),  or  remedie,  with  Latin  ac- 
eentuation; so  also  victörie  as  well  as  victorie.  The  examples 
from  our  texts  are:  *cömissarie.  (L),  cönsistorie,  cönstorie  (L) 
(Chaucer:  cönsistorie),  injürie  (M)  (Chaucer:  injüre,  Troil.  III, 
1018,  0.  Fr.  injure),  Company.  In  the  aceentuation  of  such 
words  Mod.  E.,  agrees  with  the  allit.  poets,  i.  e.  the  populär 
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pronunciation  has  prevailed,  as  in  commissary,  Company,  but 
in  others  Mod.  E.  still  shows  Variation  of  stress,  as  in  consistory. 

c)  Words  of  more  than  three  (four  or  five,  seldom  six) 
syllables  and  ending  in  -ioun^  are  usually  stressed  on  the 
prefix,  i.  e.  they  have  Germanic  accentuation.  Examples:  con- 
discoun  (T.  31.),  cönfusion  (T.),  cöniuracioun  (T,),  cörupcioun 
(T.  L.),  deleheradon  (T.),  deuodoun  (T.),  discrecioun  {T.  L.}, 
presiimpcoun  (T.  L.),  pröcessione  (M.),  prötteccione  (M.),  cön- 
stellacion  (L.),  cöntemplacion  (L.),  desperacion  (L.),  permutacion 
(L.),  persecucion  (L.),  restitiicioun  (L.),  concepcion  (L.),  cöntricion 
(Z/.),  pröfession  (L.),  relacion  (L.),  religion  (L.),  remission  (L.), 
Suggestion  (L.),  süspecion  (L.). 

Exceptions :  compdssion  {T),  dbsöludon  {L.  verb :  absölven). 

Chaucer's  accentuation  of  such  words  diverges  considerably 
from  that  of  the  allit.  poets.  He  follows  an  accentuation  based 
upon  the  Latin:  condidoun,  devödoun,  religioun,  &c.  (of  four 
syllables). 

cbntemplddbun,  desperddöun,  cbnstellddbun,  &c.  (of  five 
syllables). 

In  those  of  six  syllables,  where  the  allit.  poets  have 
deleberadoun,  Chaucer  accentuates  as  in  alhificddbun  {Chan. 
Yem.  T.  805). 

This  Latin  accentuation  has  gradually  become  universal 
in  Mod.  E.  In  early  Mod.  E.  such  vvrords  had  still  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  final  syllable,  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Gascoigne's  Steel  Glas:  contentibns  823,  süperstitibn  866,  per- 
fectibn  1048.  Now  only  the  principal  accent  on  the  syllable 
before  the  termination  -tion  is  heard. 

As  in  ME.  such  words  had  at  least  two  accented  syllables 
after  the  unaccented  initial  syllable  (prefix),  the  introduction 
of  the  Germanic  stress  on  the  prefix  would  have  produced  an 
awkward  series  of  unaccented  syllables,  or  would  perhaps  have 
led  to  too  great  a  mutilation  of  such  words.  Hence,  they 
preserved  the  learned,  Latin  stress.  (Cf.  Gill  in  Ellis's  Early 
Engl.  Pronunciation  III,  p.  932).  In  the  allit.  poets  the  pre- 
vailing  accentuation  of  the  prefix  in  these  words  was  probably 
partly  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  or  the  rime-letter 
falls  on  an  unaccented  syllable,  which  constitutes  a  poetical 
licence.    Yet  this  accentuation  must  have  obtained  in  a  certain 
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measure,  as  is  shown  by  early  Mod.  E.    (Cf.  the  examples  from 
Levios,  quoted  on  pp.  70  and  71). 

d)  Other  examples  of  Compounds  of  more  than  three 
syllables,  besides  those  ending  in  -ioun  already  mentioned, 
are  not  numerous  in  our  texts.  The  allit.  poets  accentuate 
such  words  either  on  the  prefix,  or  on  the  syllable  next  to  it, 
especially  when  the  force  of  the  prefix  was  still  feit.  Examples 
with  stress  on  prefix: 

cönservatour  (T.)  (still  so  accented,  or  with  stress  on  penultimate. 

Cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  V.). 
pröcuratour  (L.)  (cf.  pröder,  and  in  Chaueer  pröcutöur). 
cömandement  {T.  M.  L.  very  often.     In  Chaueer  commdndement). 
öbedyence  {L.  but  Chaueer  has  obedient). 
ddolescence  (L.). 
prösperitie  {L.  cf.  the  adj.  prospre  in  Chaueer,  but  prosperitee). 

With  stress  next  to  prefix: 
experiment  (T.  L.). 
[dis]sJcömfitoure  {M.  often). 
discomfdyture  (L.,  Chaueer:  discönfitüre). 
appürtenaunce  {L.,  not  in  Chaucer's  verse). 
executour  {L.,  often,  Chaueer:  exrcutöur,  executnce). 
perseueraunce  (L.,  so  in  Chaueer;  cf.  the  verb.  per  severe,  which 
has  this  stress  still  in  early  Mod.  E.). 

Chaueer  accents  such  words  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  metre,  with  secondary  stress  on  the  final  accented 
syllable,  and  chief  stress  two  syllables  further  back. 

Examples  of  these  words  occur  only  occasionally  in  T. 
and  Jf.,  and  their  accentuation  is  to  be  explained  like  that 
of  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  without  prefix,  Most 
of  the  preceding  examples  are  found  in  L.,  but  the  stress  on 
the  prefix  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  as 
appears  from  cömandement  {com[m]ament  in  Curs.  Mundi),  from 
Boyer's  cönservation,  cönventicle,  decampment,  from  Bailey's 
cönventicle,  disaster  (3  syll.),  indpplication,  incensori/,  Opponent 
(3  syllables),  prögnosis  (3  syllables),  and  from  accentuations 
like  dccessory,  ddequacy,  ddmirdble,  cömmonalty,  deprecatory, 
efficacy,  &c.     Also   accentuations  in   vulgär   speech,  like  cön- 
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siderations,  may  here  be  referred  to.  (Cf.  Storm,  Engl.  Philol. 
p.  813). 

III.  The  accentuation  of  polysyllabic  uncompounded 
nouns  agrees  generally  with  that  of  polysyllables  with  prefixes, 
the  types  being  usually  the  same  in  both.  These  uncompounded 
nouns  are  of  three,  four,  or  five  syllables,  and  are  mostly  of 
French  origin.  In  French  the  aeeent  lies  either  on  the  final 
syllable,  or,  when  the  word  ends  in  unaccented  e,  on  the 
penultimate,  so  that  the  French  types  are: 

o      11  ui     fx  X  X  garnison, 

3  syllables  1^^^  ar&*>e, 

A       M   ^.^        fx  X  X  X  ßUcite, 

4  syllables  j^  ^  ,  ^        .epwZ^t^re, 

r      11  1,1      fx  X  X  X  X    satisfaction, 

5  syllables  ^^^^^^     em^^efe^.. 

The  examples  from  our  texts  may  therefore  be  classified 
as  foUows: 

Nouns  of  three  syllables: 

French  ME. 

XXX  ffeueryer{e)  ^xx 

„  sdcramen  „ 

„  duditours  „ 

„  diamownd  „ 

„  gdrnison  „ 

„  pötestat  „ 

„  imeson  „ 

„  element  „ 

„  equite  „ 

„  örisoun  „ 

„  vnite  „ 

„  förreours  „ 

„  dminour  „ 

„  regratour  „ 

„  cüratour  „ 

„  meyntenour  „ 

„  türmentour  „ 

„  arbytour  x  x  x 

XXX  fenestres  „       or  s:<  x  x 
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French  ME. 

XXX    mdlese  x  x  x  or  x  x  x 

„        meynprise  „       „       „ 

„        ensdmple  „ 

mariners  (M.)  but  mdrynerse  (T.). 

Hence,  in  most  of  the  examples  of  trisyllables,  secondary 

stress  was  laid   on  the  syllable  accented  in  Frencb,  and   the 

Chief  stress   was  placed   on  the   first   syllable.     This  is  also 

Chaueer's  accentuation,  and,  generally,  what  we  find  in  Mod.  E. 

Nouns  of  four  syllables: 

French  ME. 


X  X  XX 

avisemenz 

XXXX 

n 

emhüschement 

r 

n 

dhilite 

XXXX 

» 

lyuyatan 

» 

n 

nöbil{i)te 

» 

n 

pduilyon 

J5 

n 

sölemnity 

n 

n 

leuetenaunt 

n 

n 

pössession 

57 

» 

ddmpnaciotm 

n 

n 

sölstacion 

n 

n 

diuinite 

» 

n 

felicite 

n 

» 

frdternite 

» 

n 

fysician 

» 

n 

grdmarien 

n 

n 

sdluacion 

j? 

n 

virginite 

)5 

X  XXX 

fdntdsye 

XXXX 

J» 

cöuytise 

n 

n 

specerye 

n 

n 

retenaunce 

» 

» 

dlmaries 

jj 

J? 

ördinaunce 

j? 

n 

tdbernacle 

» 

n 

c6n{e)stable 

n 

n 

sepuUure 

JJ 

n 

avdnttwarde 

» 

f 


or  X  X  X  X 


1 
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French  ME. 

X  X  X  X  aventaile  xxxx  ^^  xxxx 

„  avdwmhrace  „  „         „ 

„  dudience  „ 

„  henefice  „ 

„  retenaunce  „ 

„  mdyntenaunce  „ 

„  füosofer  xxxx   (or  x  x  x  x)- 


We  have  here  two  kinds  of  types.  The  first:  xxxx  of 
the  French,  leads  to  the  type  xxxx  in  ^he  allit.  poets,  to 
XXXX  ^^  Chaueer.  The  former  draw  back  the  accent  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  end,  usually  on  the  radical  syllable,  being 
the  Germanic  accent,  the  latter  accentuates  according  to  the 
principles  of  Latin  pronunciation  (cf.  suprd),  and  according  to 
the  metre.  In  Mod.  E.  the  stress  in  these  words  (in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  obsolete),  agrees  with  that  of  Chaueer,  but  some 
of  them  have  been  shortened  into  trisyllables,  like  salvation, 
physidan,  &c.  Of  the  second  type,  xxxx  of  the  French, 
producing  in  the  allit,  poets  and  in  Chaueer  the  type  xxxx? 
we  also  have  a  considerable  number  of  examples.  All  of  them 
(when  not  obsolete),  except  fllosofer,  have  the  same  stress  in 
Mod.  E.  and  (except  tdbernacle)  become  trisyllables. 

Nouns  of  five  syllables: 

French  •  ME. 

X  X  X  X  X  satisfdccion  jxxxxx 
sdtisfaccion  |x  x  X  x  x 
generacioun  „ 

mitigacioun  „ 

„  Idmentacioun  „ 

XX  XXX    ymag{e)ry{e)    jxxxxx 

„  deseueraunce  |  x  x  x  x  X  (Ch.) 

„  teologye  „ 

„  ypocrisie  „ 

„  dlconomye  „ 

„  dstronomy(e)  xxxxix) 

{astromye        xxxx  Ch.) 
„  eudngelist{e)    x  X  X  X  G<) 
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Here  the  allit.  poets  mostly  aecentuate  on  the  first  syllable, 
Chaucer  usually  agrees  with  Mod.  E.  exeept  in  ymag{e)rij{e). 
The  modern  accentuation  of  the  latter  agrees  with  that  of 
our  poets,  and  the  word  eonsists  of  three  syllables,  in  Chaucer 
of  four.  The  other  words  have  now  four  syllables,  with  stress, 
in  four  eases,  on  the  third,  in  five  others,  on  the  second  syllable. 

Chaucer  has  mdsonerles  {H.  of  F.  1303),  ymagcrles  (Skeat's 
accentuation,  ymageries,  in  the  Glossary,   eannot  be  adopted), 

IV.  Dissyllabic  Nouns  (including  trisyllables  with 
final  unaccented  e)  without  Prefix  have  in  our  texts 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  exeept  usdge,  and  the  obsolete 
orfrdy{e).  These  two  have  preserved  the  Freneh  accentuation. 
In  the  JRom.  of  the  Rose  we  find  örfrays  (cf.  p.  76  above), 
Chaucer  frequently  preserves  the  original  stress  in  such  words: 
piUe,  honöur,  &c.,  but  often  also  pitee,  hönour,  &e.  (cf.  ten  Brink, 
§  284).  In  earlier  ME.  we  also  find  this  diversity  of  accen- 
tuation. In  King  Hörn:  hurdön,  folye,  Jiomdge,  manere,  &c. 
but  also  geaunt,  cdstel,  &c.  (cf.  Wissmann  QF.  16,  p.  47).^) 
cümhranse  has  the  stress  of  the  verb  cämhren,  spelonJces,  Lat. 
spelunca,  has  here  the  Germanic  accent,  the  classical  accentua- 
tion was  probably  also  in  use  (cf.  p.  76  above). 

That  the  Freneh  accentuation  was  preserved,  was  no  doubt 
owing  mostly  to  the  requirements  of  the  rhyme,  rather  than  to 
the  influence  of  Continental  or  Anglo-Norman  Freneh.  This  in- 
fluence  of  rhyme  is  still  seen  even  in  early  Mod.  E.,  especially  in 
Spenser,  whose  language,  however,  is  sometimes  artificially  archaic. 
He  has,  for  example,  the  rhyme  Jiorrör :  yore.  (Cf.  Koch,  Engl. 
Gram.)  Words  of  later  introduction,  i.  e.  after  the  ME.  period, 
present  the  same  fluetuation  of  accent.  So  we  find  in  Levins: 
parent,  cement.  In  Boyer:  cämpain,  cement,  crdvat,  mdnure, 
placdrd,  treföil,  triphthöng.  In  Bailey:  hdzar,  cadence,  chemise, 
devöir  (already  ME.),  divan,  ferment,  mirr6{u)r  (perhaps  a 
misprint;  the  word  is  already  ME.),  (prismöid),  römance,  (al- 
ready ME.),  sappMre  (already  ME.),  (spheröid),  turmöü.  In 
Johnson:  devöir,  placdrd  (prismöid),  (spheröid),  cement. 


1)  Cf.  also  Pabst,  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  Berlin  Diss.  1889,  p.  13,  and 
Kunze,  Bodi  and  Soule,  Berlin  Diss.  1892,  p.  39,  where  examples  are  given 
of  the  two  accentuations ;  tresöur,  resöun;  glötoun,  pdlays. 
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Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

In  these  the  principles  of  accentuation  agree  generally 
with  those  that  we  have  indicated  for  Nouns.  In  a  few  cases 
the  stress  conforms  to  that  of  corresponding  Verbs.  It  will, 
therefore,  suffice  to  elassify  them. 

I.  Dissyllabic  Adjectives  with  prefix.  Most  of  them 
have  the  prefix  stressed:  cUscrete  (T.),  cönfus  (L.),  present  (L.), 
dyuers  {M),  seJcere  {M),  ingrat  {L).  With  unaccented  prefix: 
distrdct  (T.),  apperte  (M.). 

These  accentuations  are  often  at  variance  with  the  modern 
stress.  But  such  deviations  occur  also  in  the  lexicographers 
of  the  18th  Century,  and  not  only  in  such  words  as  are  found 
already  in  ME.,  but  also  in  others  that  were  introduced  in 
Mod.  E.  times,  and  in  which  the  preservation  of  the  French- 
Latin  stress  can  cause  no  surprise.  So,  in  Boy  er  we  find: 
complex,  concrete,  cönform,  proföund.  In  Bailey:  Compound, 
cönform,  contrite,  ingrdte,  reflex,  transverse.  In  Johnson:  con- 
trite,  ingrdte,  reflex,  transverse. 

Dissyllabic  Adjectives  without  prefix  all  have  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable:  henygn{e)  {L),  deuyne  {T),  erraunt 
{L.),  gentille  {M),  dusterne  {T).  Differences  from  modern 
usage  are  again  seen  in  Boy  er:  dugust,  galldnt,  mdture.  In 
Bailey:  dugust,  jejune,  jucünd,  munddne,  servile.  In  Johnson: 
fecund,  jocünd,  munddne. 

IL  Trisyllabic  Adjectives  with  prefix  also  mostly 
stress  the  latter:  duenaunt  (T.,  M.),  deuoivtlich{e)  (L.),  dissyrus 
(T.),  excellent  (T.),  dpparant  (M.),  recreaunt  {M.,  L).  With 
unaccented  prefix:  dispitus  (T.),  enuyous  (M.),  impdrfit  (L.),  im- 
pdcient  (L.),  innöcent  (L.). 

III.  Those  without  prefix  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable: 
örrible  (M.),  dusterene  (M.),  cöntrary  (T.),  meruailous  (M.), 
rebawdous  (M.),  sembldble  (L.),  sölempne  (T.,  M.\  but  amirous  (L.). 

Deviations  from  modern  usage  in  Boy  er  are,  with  prefix: 
complaisant,  cönsummate,  cörrosive,  desperdte,  indürate,  Pro- 
testant, recondlte,  redölent,  retrograde,  subaltern.  Without 
prefix:  alternäte,  fdllacious,  räpacious,  ridicüle  (cf.  p.  83  above). 
Bailey  has  with  prefix:  complaisant,  concussive,  confiscate, 
emdnent,  imhecile,  infdmous,  miscJdevous,  recöndiie,  subaltern{s). 
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Without  prefix:  avdrous,  cavernous,  chdotic,  contrdry,  jovial, 
juvenile,  Idbörant,  matröndl,  patrönal,  phlegmatick,  satürnine, 
schismatich,  tempestive,  tripartite.  Some  of  those  accentuations 
are  confirmed  by  Johnson:  with  prefix  he  has:  complaisdnt, 
confiscate,  corrösive,  ("It  was  anciently  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable")  imhecüe,  recöndite,  subaltern. 
Without  prefix:  labörant,  patrönal,  rheumatick,  splenetick, 
schismatick,  stigmatick. 

IV.  Polysyllabic  Adjectives  have,  with  only  three 
exceptions,  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable:  cöuenable  (T.),  pre- 
sumptius  (T.),  relygeous  {M.,  L.),  cörageous  (M.),  cömpanable 
(L.),  dilitable  (L.),  öfßciales  (L),  pröfßtable  {T.,  M.,  L.),  cöllateral 
(L.),  pdrauenture  (L),  pröuincials  (L.),  örientales  {L.),  ymaginatif 
(L.).  The  exeeptions  are:  depärtable,  immesurables,  impössible, 
all  from  Langland. 

For  the  examples  from  Levins,  Boyer,  and  Bailey,  in 
which  the  aecentuation  differs  from  the  present  one,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  pp.  83  and  84  above.  We  shall  only  add  those 
from  Johnson,  which  mostly  eonfirm  the  aecentuation  given 
by  bis  contemporaries:  desültory,  ammoniac  (cf.  Bailey  p.  83), 
empyrean,  exemplary,  falsifiable,  remediless  (so  also  the  noun 
and  the  verb  remedy). 

V.  Adverbs.  These  are  few  in  number,  and,  exeeißt  cürtesly 
(T.),  are  all  Compounds  without  the  stress  on  the  prefix  or 
preposition:  apds  (M.),  avissely  (M.),  afförse  (L.),  apdrte  {L.), 
arere  {L.). 

Verbs. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  aecentuation  of  verbs  in 
our  texts,  we  may  classify  them  according  to  their  formation,  i.  e. 
we  may  separate  those  with  prefixes  from  those  without  prefixes. 

a)  Verbs  with  prefixes. 

The    practice   of  aecentuation   shows   considerable  diver- 
gency,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prefix,  and  we,  therefore, 
arrange  the  Compound  verbs  here  by  their  various  prefixes. 
a  {ab,  ad,  ex). 

With  only  two  exeeptions,  dssembled  (T.)  and  dunter  {T., 
M.,  Z/.),  the  former  doubtful  (cf.  p.  102),  all  verbs  with  this 
prefix  leave  the  latter  unstressed.    This  agrees  generally  with 
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the  usage  in  Mod.  E.,  in  whieh  also  tliis  prefix  is  rarely  stressed, 
as  in  ddvertise  (but  cf.  Oxf.  Dict.  s,  v.;  Johnson  has  advertise), 
dygregatc,  dggravate,  dllocate,  dspirate.  In  Levins  we  find, 
however,  dbsent,  dccent,  both,  no  doubt,  influeneed  by  the 
eorresponding  adjective  and  noun.  Boy  er  accents:  äpply,  dt- 
tract;  Bailey:  dbsent,  drray. 

com  {con,  col,  cor)  stressed: 

cömford  (T.),  cömpast  (T.),  cönquerid  (M.),  cömaund  (T.,  M., 
L.),  cömende  {1\,  L.),  cömyn  {T.  i,  e.  commune)^  ~cömpilet  (T.), 
cönfermyt  [T.,  L.),  cönsumet  (T.),  cönfusede  {M),  cönuaye  {M.), 
cöniured  {L.),  cönsenteth  (L.),  cönspire  (L.),  cönstreyne  (L.), 
cönstrue  (L.),  cöntreue  (L.),  cönuerted  (Z.),  cörrette  (L.),  cönnse 
(T.,  L.),  cöngeyde  {L.),  cönsider  (T.),  cöntynu  (T.,  L). 
com  &e.  unstressed: 

conföundit  {T.  but  also  cönfound,  T.,  M.,  L.),  consdyuü  {T., 
but  also  cönsayuit,  T.,  L.),  conförmen  {L.,  but  also  confourmen, 
L.),   counsdyles   {M.,   but  also  cöunseile,  T.,  M.,  L). 

Tlie  prefix  com  also  appears  stressed  in  the  majority  of- 
eases,  while  the  verbs  in  which  this  prefix  remains  unaecented, 
all  occur  likewise,  and  most  of  them  more  frequently,  with 
the  prefix  stressed. 

In  Mod.  E,  too,  the  aecentuation  varies,  sometimes  even  in 
the  same  word,  as  in  compensate,  constellate,  in  both  of  which 
Johnson  accents  the  verbal  pari    In  Levins  we  find  cömprehend; 
Boyer  has:  collate,  cönjoin,  consent,  cöntract. 
conter,  counter  stressed: 

The  examples  are  few,  only  cönterfeteth  (L.),  cöntreplede 
(L.),  and  cöuntersegge  (L.). 

The   first   of  these  is  still  so  accented,   perhaps   the   only 
example  in  Mod.  E.  countersign  is  pronounced  with  level  stress, 
or   at  least  with   only  secondary  stress  on  the  prefix.    Boyer 
marks  cbuntermand. 
de  stressed: 

desteynid  (T.),  deuydyt  {T.,  L.),  deuysede  {T.,  M.,  L.),  desyred 
(T.),   discendis  (M.),  distitur  (T.),   deuorande  {M.),   depose  (L.), 
despeir  (L.). 
de  unstressed: 

demenez  {T.,  M.),   denyet  (T),   defdmed  {L.),   defyed  (L.), 
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deprdue  (L.),  determynet  (T.  L),  defddide  (M.),  deföulede  (T.,  L.), 
discreue  {L). 

de  stressed  or  unstressed: 

declaret  (T.),  decldret  {T.,  L.)\  deliuer  {T.,  M.,  L.),  delyuered 
{L)\  delited  {T.,L),  delited  (T.);  dessauis  (=  deceive,  T.,  L.), 
dissdiue  (T.);  disseruet  (=  deserve,  T.,  L.),  disseruyt  {T.,  L.); 
defende  (L.),  defende  (L.) ;  departen  (L.),  depertid  (T.,  L) ;  des- 
stroye  {L.),  diströy  (T.) ;  dispise  (L.),  dispiset  {T.,  L). 

The  pre'fix  de  appears  to  be  nearly  as  frequently  stressed 
as  unstressed,  while  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  that  sbow  this 
prefix  sometimes  with  the  accent  and  sometimes  without,  the 
practice  is  also  pretty  evenly  balaneed.  Levins  has  destil\ 
Boyer  decamp,  deter,  in  which  the  verbal  part  is  now  aecented. 
dis  stressed: 

disputyng  {L.\  displese  (L.),  desauowe  (L.),  disalowed  {L.), 
disconßt  (L.),  disassent  (T.). 
dis  unstressed: 

distrdcte  (T.),  dischdrgen  (L.),  derdyne  {T.\  cf.  Oxf.  Diet.  s.v.). 

Here  again  the  practice  of  stressing  the  prefix  prepon- 
derates.  Levins  still  has  discontinew.  Now  the  prefix  dis  is 
rarely  aecented  in  verbs:  discipline  and  distance  have  the 
stress  of  the  nouns  from  which  they  are  derived;  dislocate  is 
aecented  like  the  older  (cf.  Oxf.  Dict.)  participial  adjective. 
The  accentuation  of  dissipate  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner;  the  verb  is  at  least  also  made  from  the  (Latin) 
participial  form. 
en,  in. 

This  prefix  occurs  stressed  only  in  entyce,  in  L.,  doubt- 
fuUy  in  M.  (cf.  p.  93);  encombre  has  the  prefix  stressed  as 
well  as  unstressed  in  L.\  endited,  stressed  and  unstressed  in 
L.,  but  only  unaccented  in  M.  All  the  other  verbs,  a  con- 
siderable  number,  in  our  texts,  leave  this  prefix  unstressed.  In 
Mod.  E.  en  is  always  unaccented  in  verbs,  in  not  unfrequently 
aecented,  as  in  most  trisyllabic  verbs  ending  in  -ate,  and 
derived,  like  dislocate,  mentioned  above,  from  Latin  participial 
forms.  Such  verbs  are:  illustrate  (also  illüstrate),  imitate,  im- 
migrate,  immolate,  implicate,  &c.  But  also  incülcate,  inspissate, 
learned  words  of  comparatively  modern  formation. 
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e,  es,  ex  stressed: 

excepte  (L.),  excused  (L.). 
e,  es,  ex  unstressed: 

exchewe  {T.,  M.),  excüsit  (T.),  eschdpe  (M.),  ascdpie  (L.), 
eschdunges  (L.),  expöunen  {L). 

The  examples  with  aecented  prefix  oceur  only  in  L. 

In  Mod.  E.  the  prefix  is  aecented  only  in  such  verbs  as 
educate,  elevate,  emanate,  enervate  (ef.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.),  excavate, 
exculpate  (but  also  exculpate,  ef.  Oxf.  Dict.  s.  v.)  &c.  (cf.  the 
remark  above  under  en,  in).  Boy  er  accents:  eradicate\  Bailey: 
emigrate,  excavate. 
enter  [inter)  occurs  only  stressed: 

enteres  (T.),  entermeten  (L.).  In  Mod.  E,  we  have  interest, 
interview,  both  with  the  accent  of  their  respective  nouns;  inter- 
polate  and  interrogate  have  the  stress  on  the  antepenult  like 
others  in  -ate  of  four  or  more  syllables.  Levins  has  enterlace. 
ob  {oc,  of,  op)  stressed: 

ocupyes  {T.,  M.,  L). 
oh  {oc,  of,  op)  unstressed: 

ohey  (T.),  offendit  (T.),  oppresse  (T.). 

The  accentuation  here  agrees  with  that  in  Mod.  E.,  in 
which,  besides  occupy,  only  öffer  has  the  stress  on  the  prefix. 
The  latter  existed  already  in  OE.  as  offrian,  and  had  acquired 
the  Germanic  accentuation. 

per  occurs  only  stressed: 

persauit  (T.,  M.,  L.),  peruersede  (M.),  pdrforme  (L.),  permute, 
pre  also  occurs  only  stressed: 

present  {T.,  M.,  L),  presumed  (L.). 
pro  likewise  is  stressed  in  all  the  examples: 

pröfers  (M.),  pröcure  (T.),  pürsue  (T.,  L.),  püruay  (T.,  M.,  L.), 
pröfesside  (M.),  pürtrayede  (M.),  prönouncid  (L.). 

Boyer  has:  pörtray,  prolong,  prögnosticate. 

In  Mod.  E.  the  last  three  prefixes  are  more  frequently 
unaccented,  though  examples  of  verbs  in  which  they  are 
stressed  are  not  rare,  as  percolate,  predicate,  pröcreate,  &c.  It 
forms  no  part  of  the  present  treatise  to  present  a  complete 
list  of  such  verbs. 
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re  stressed: 

rescow  {T.,  M.),  rdunsound  (M.),  receyuit  (T.,  M.,  L.),  relesh 
(jT.),  remeve  (T.,  M.,  L.),  retaynit  (T.),  reivardet  {T.,  L.),  rehuhe 
{M.,  L.),  repent  {M.,  L.),  requü  (M.),  restreynede  {M.),  retournes 
(M.),  reuenge  (M.),  reuerssede  (M.),  reuertede  (M.),  recorded  (X.), 
refuse  (L.),  reioyse  {L.\  releue  (L.),  reffotirmed  (L.),  reuerenced 
(L.),  rememhirde  (iüf.),  recomendeth  {L.),  reconfordet  {L.),  rehetede 
(M.),  relayes  (M),  rependez  {M.),  reueste  {M.,  L.),  reclused  (L.), 
recrayed  (L.),  reneye  (L.). 

re  unstressed: 

resört  (T.),   recldyme  (L.),   relyed  (L.,  v.  p.  97),   rekeuered 
{L.),  recöunseld  {T.,  v.  p.  102),  repügnet  {T.,  L). 
re  stressed  or  unstressed: 

restore  (T.),  restöre  (jT.);  reherse  {M.,  L.),  reherse  (L.);  re- 
preue  (L.),  repreued  {T). 

Of  verbs  compounded  with  re,  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
accented  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  which  it  is  un- 
stressed, It  is  the  reverse  in  Mod.  E.,  in  which  verbs  with 
accented  re  are  rare,  mostly  cases  in  which  the  prefix  is  not 
readily  recognised,  such  as  rdnsom,  relish,  rescue,  render,  be- 
sides  in  reconcile  and  recognise.  Levins  has  also  recommend 
and  reprehend. 

Verbs  compounded  with  suh  and  super  are  not  numerous 
in  our  texts.  In  all  the  examples  these  prefixes  are  stressed. 
Trans  occurs  stressed  in  trespassed  (L.),  unstressed  in  trans- 
Idted  (T.). 

The  preceding  arrangement  of  the  compounded  verbs  of 
Komance  origin,  suggests  a  few  observations,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  offer. 

The  prefixes  beginning  with  vowels  are  mostly  unstressed, 
which  may,  to  a  small  extent,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  vowel 
alliteration  is  comparatively  rare.  The  verbs  in  which  such 
prefixes  are  stressed,  occur  nearly  all  in  L,  whose  alliteration, 
as  we  have  had  frequently  occasion  to  remark,  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  and  often  does  not  agree  with  the  true  accentua- 
tion.  But  that  these  prefixes  were  sometimes  really  stressed 
in  the  spoken  language,  is  proved  by  such  words  as  dunter, 
öccupy,  in  which  the  prefix  was  no  longer  recognised,  so  that 
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these  words  acquired  the  Germanic  aceentuation.  As  long, 
however,  as  these  prefixes  were  still  feit  as  such,  the  verbs 
compounded  with  them  were  treated  like  those  of  Germanic 
derivation  with  inseparable  prefix,  i.  e.  the  verbal  part  was 
stressed. 

But  also  in  the  case  of  those  prefixes  that  begin  with 
consonants,  the  question  whether  the  particles  still  made  their 
original  force  feit  or  not,  is  an  important  eonsideration  in  ex- 
plaining  the  praetiee  of  aceentuation  in  such  Compounds.  Where 
the  force  of  the  prefix  was  not  understood,  the  latter  took  the 
accent,  for  which  we  have  direct  proof  in  those  verbs  in  which 
the  prefix  became  so  closely  incorporated  with  the  verb  as  to 
be  entirely  obscured,  e.  g.  in  comse,  cömaund,  cönster,  pröfer, 
pröker,  rescow,  rdimsound,  soiorne,  &c. 

The  fact  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  Compound  verbs 
in  our  texts,  the  prefix  is  sometimes  stressed,  sometimes  un- 
stressed  in  the  same  word,  shows  that  usage,  in  point  of 
aceentuation,  was  still  to  a  considerable  extent  unsettled. 

That  the  praetiee  of  drawing  the  accent  back  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  Compound,  was  not  carried  even  further  than 
it  shows  itself  in  our  examples,  is  no  doubt,  to  some  extent, 
due  to  a  lingering  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  such  words, 
to  an  acquaintance  with  French  or  Latin,  from  which  these 
words  were  derived. 

In  verbs  in  which  the  prefix  was  apparently  meaningless, 
it  could  be  dropped,  as  in  {de)struien,  {di)spense,  {dejsputen, 
de{fenden),  {di)skomfyted,  di{sport)  (cf.  Behrens,  Beiträge,  p.  64, 
sq.  and  Skeat,  Frinciples  II,  chapter  V}. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  prefix  is  stressed, 
partly  in  Opposition  to  modern  aceentuation,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  the  influence  of  corresponding  nouns  or  adjectives,  as  in 
cömford,  compast,  corrette,  despeir,  present,  reuenge. 

The  learned  Chaucer  usually  accents  the  radical  part  of 
the  verb,  both  in  Compounds  and  in  uncompounded  verbs. 

For  the  rules  that  guide  his  aceentuation,  with  the 
exceptions,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  ten  Brink,  1.  c.  §§  289 
to  292. 

Hliulien   z.  oii({l.   Philj    III.  g 
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b)  Verbs  without  prefixes. 
These  are  few  in  number  in  our  texts,  and  nearly  all  of 
them   have  the   aceent  on  the  first  syllable.    Each  verb  may, 
however,  be  eonsidered  by  itself. 

förraye  (M.),  froin  OF.  forrer,  with  stress  on  the  final 
syllable,  would  naturally,  in  English,  draw  back  the  aceent 
to  the  first  syllable. 

mcruaüles  {M.)  has  the  aceent  of  its  noun,  in  OP.  merveille, 
with  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  Both  the  E.  and  the  F. 
aecentuations  of  the  word  existed  in  ME.;  the  former  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  alliteration  in  M,  but  also  by  the  forms  mervel, 
mervul  (cf.  Behrens  p.  146). 

cöueite  (L.),  frora  OF.  coveitier,  has  preserved  the  radical 
stress  of  the  original  Latin,  or  rather,  French  unaccented  u  has 
received  the  stress  in  English  (cf.  Behrens  pp.  116,  138). 

ördainet  {T.,  M.,  L.  nine  tiraes).  The  same  accentuation 
occurs  also  in  Curs.  Mund.  (Morris  and  Skeat  Spec.  VII,  31). 
On  the  other  band,  Behrens  (p.  140)  quotes  examples  in  which 
the  rhyme  shows  that  also  the  second  syllable  was  stressed, 
as  in  Mod.  E.    Both  aecentuations,  therefore,   obtained  in  ME. 

Salute  (T.),  sdluzed  (M.),  F.  saluer,  shows  the  stress  of  the 
noun  Salus,  OF.  salut.     Chaucer  has  saUive  (v.  p.  100  above). 

töurmentez  (M.)  has  the  stress  of  the  noun,  by  which  that 
of  the  verb  was  no  doubt  influenced. 

cömbir  (T.),  OF.  combrer,  a  dissyllabic  verb,  has  of  course 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable. 

cöronyd  (T.).  The  syncopated  form  crimen  and  the  form 
coroune  show  that  the  verb  had  the  stress  also  on  the  second 
syllable.  This  accentuation  is  the  original  oue,  and  existed 
by  the  side  of  that  found  in  T.  We  may  also  compare  the 
modern  coroner  and  the  dialectic  or  populär  croivner.  (Cf. 
Oxf.  Dict.  crowner). 

The  following  verbs  are  Compounds,  although  without 
prefixes: 

edifyen  (i.),  originally  edifien  (F.  edifier,  ten  Brink  §  290), 
beeame  edifien  by  interchange  of  chief  and  secondary  aceent. 

meynk'ne  {L.),  mdintene  {T.,  M.,  L).  The  form  mainteynen, 
which  also  occurs  in  ME.,  and  the  modern  maintain,  show  that 
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the  verb  was  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  but  mdintene, 
with  the  aecent  thrown  back  on  the  first  syllable,  must  also 
have  been  heard.  We  have  recorded  sixteen  examples  of  the 
verb  with  this  aecentuation  from  all  the  text. 

meynprise  (L.).  The  aecentuation  of  the  noun  varies  (cf. 
p.  76).  The  Word  is  rare  also  as  verb,  and  we  cannot  deter- 
mine  the  aecentuation  with  any  certainty.  Modern  dictionaries, 
such  as  The  Encyclopmdic  and  The  Century,  place  the  aecent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  both  noun  and  verb. 
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Chapter  IIL 


C.   Proper  Names. 

In  dealing  with  the  aceentuation  of  foreign  Proper  Names, 
we  should  premise  that  our  alliterative  poets  show  eonsiderable 
carelesness  in  the  treatment  both  of  the  form  and  of  the  stress 
of  such  names.  With  the  imperfeet  culture  of  those  poets, 
the  eorrect  aceentuation  was  either  unknown  to  them,  or  they 
stressed  their  proper  names  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
alliteration.  Hence,  the  same  proper  names  frequently  occur 
with  a  diflferent  stress.  Of  the  greater  part  of  such  foreign 
names  our  poets  derived  their  knowledge  only  from  written 
works,  so  that  their  aceentuation  is  not  regulated  by  the  real 
and  eorrect  pronunciation,  but  is  often  entirely  arbitrary.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  proper  names  appear  occasionally 
in  quite  mutilated  forms,  or  even  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Imagination  of  the  poets  themselves,  or  to  the  romantic  modeis 
from  which  they  worked.  Chaucer  also  frequently  accentuates 
bis  proper  names  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  metre, 
and  in  bis  works  too  the  stress  often  varies.  (Cf  ten  Brink, 
§  294). 

We  adopt  the  following  Classification  of  the  proper  names 
in  our  texts:  1.  Dissyllabic  Proper  Names  (including  those 
with  final  unaccented  e),  a)  with  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
b)  with  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  2.  Proper  Names  of 
three  syllables,  a)  with  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  b)  with 
stress  on  the  second  syllable.  3.  Proper  Names  of  four  or 
more  syllables,  a)  with  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  b)  with 
stress  on  the  second  syllable,  e)  with  stress  on  the  third  syllable. 
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la.   Disayllabic  Proper  Names  with  stress  on  the 
first  syllable. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
Cdster,  Cdstor,  J014,  1149. 
Cölchos,  152. 
Bares,  60. 

Bytes,  60  (=  Bictys). 
Gddes,  311. 
Gydo,  54. 
Homer,  88. 
Ita/ile,  12906. 

Jdson,  128,  131,  196,  210,  249,  286,  &c. 
Lderte,  Ldertus,  13661,  13663. 
Neptune,  1536,  6094. 

Nestor,  1147,  1190,  1226,  1257,  2035,  3565,  3572. 
Ovid,  123. 

Pdyone,  Pdyuon,  2569,  5472  (=  Pceonid). 
Phümene,  5493  (=  Pylosmenes). 
Pdris,  Pdrys,  2388,  2468,  2508,  2599. 
Philon,  1036,  1946  (=  Pylos). 
Pöllux,  1015,  1150,  1215. 
Sdlerne,  6347  (=  Salernum). 
Thäas,  1558.   (In  Guido  Chetas). 
Virgill,  1493. 
Völcaun^  4383. 
Xdnthus,  1602. 
Argon,  287. 

Ascane,  6108  (=  Ascanius). 
Atthenes,  67. 
J^c^or,  1707,  2161. 
Eson,  115. 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
Bdldalce,  586  (=-  Bagdad,  aecording  to  Brock). 
Bdsille,  907. 
Bdyone,  38,  2379. 
Bdyous,  587. 

Bedvere,  Bedwere,  893,  1170,  1264,  1606,  2238,  2379. 
Bedwar,  2384.     (Cf.  Branscheid,  p.  197). 
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Bedwyne,  1408.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  192). 

Belyne,  211.     (In  Malory  Beilinus). 

Berade,  2384. 

Berelle,  Berille,  Berylle,   1264,   1433,  1605,  1771,  1775,  1914. 

(In  Malory  Ber{i)eT). 
Bernarde,  566. 

Bremyne,  277.    (Cf.  Br.  pp.  183,  277). 
Bürdeux,  38. 
Bryane,  1606. 

Bürgoyne,  36,  1018,  1241,  2383,  like  modern  Bürgundy. 
Cddor,  Cddore,  Cddors,  Cddour,  247,  259,  481,  1602,  1687, 1707, 

1718,  1724,  1777,  4188. 
Cdtrike,  482. 
Cdyous,  Kdyous,   156,  209,  892,  1152,  1194,  1864,  1997,  2157. 

(Cf.  Br.  p.  191). 
Chdrtris,  1619  (=  Chartres). 
Cheldrike,  2954. 
Cldrent,  Cldrente,  4193,  4202. 
Clegis,  Clegys,  1604,  1628,  1649,  1671,  1692,  1828,  1865,  2497, 

3635,  4265.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 
Clöwdmur,  1604. 

Cöllbrande,  2123,  2201.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  196). 
Cölome,  623. 

Cörnett,  Cörnette,  600,  1909  (=  Corneto,  according  to   Brock). 
Crdddoke,  Crddohe,  3487,  3511,  3517.     (In  Malory  Cradok). 
Bdmashe,  578. 
Flörent,  fflorent,  Flörente,   2255,2483,2729,2735,2762,2764, 

2797,  2803,  3018,  3112. 
Gdluth,  Gdluthe,  1387,  1470,  2558,  3709. 
Gdwayne,  Gdwaynne,   Gdtveayne,  1265,  1352, 1368,  1468,  2218, 

3860. 
Gdynour,  84,  705. 
Gerarde,  2896. 
Gernaide,  2943. 
Gerone,  863. 
Geryne,  3708. 

Gödarde,  Göddarde,  496,  562,  2655,  3104. 
Gödfraye,  3430. 
Hdrdelfe,  Ildrdolfe,  1741,  2974,  3583. 
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Henawde,  35. 

Herylle,  1742.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 

Howelle,  1180, 1741,  8583.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 

lerante,  2890. 

Kdyone,  2380.    (Cf.  Brock,  Index,  s.  v.) 

Lettow,  Leitoive,  605,  2167,  3784   (=  Lithuania,  according  to 

Brock). 
Lörayne,  Lörrayne,  350,  429,  1460,  2398,  2418,  2531,  2997. 
Lücerne,  3094. 

Mdrrahe,  Mdrrike,  Merrahe,  4077,  4209,  4220,  4267. 
Mdivrelle,  1918.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  194.) 
Mdwrene,  1918. 
Messie,  3998. 

Müane,  Meloyne,  351,  428,  3144  (=  Milan,  according  to  Brock). 
Mighellc,  Myghelle,  940,  1069,  1166. 
Modrede,  Mördrede,  679,  711,  3555,  3569,  3766,  3772,3840,  3874, 

4062,  4174,  4221,  4226.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  186). 
Nduerne,  44  (=  Navarre,  according  to  Brock). 
Nylus,  591. 

Pdresche,  Pdrys,  1340,  1609,  1631,  1888,  2647. 
Pdmphüe,  588. 
Pdvy,  3141. 
Peter,  Payr,   1419,  1476,  1519,  1543,  1610,  1631  (=^  Petreius. 

Cf.  Br.  p.  192). 
Pröiiynce,  Prövynce,  40,  2647. 
JRdiülaunde,  Bötvlande,  1607,  1745. 
Bdtjnalde,  Rdynallde,  1607,  1745,  1995,  2785. 
Bicheere,  Bichere,  1607,  1745,  1995,  2785. 
Sdlarne,  Sdlerne,  2586,  4311. 
Spölett,  3161. 

Sütere,  Sötere,  1627,  1871,  1910. 
Thöhis,  Tölouse,  39,  1567. 
Towelle,  1916. 

Türoyne,  39  (=  Touraine,  according  to  Brock). 
Tüschayne,  Tüskane,  TusJcayne,  328,431,499,2408,3150,3586/ 

3593. 
Vdlence,  41. 
Vdlewnce  (?),  2047. 
Venyce,  Venyse,  204,  2025. 
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Vitcrhe,  326,  353,  2025,  2048,  3164. 

Vyenne,  41  (=  Vienne,  according  to  Brock). 

Wdlchere,  2680.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  214.) 

Wdynore,  Wdynour,  233,  652,  657,  697, 3550,  3575.  (Cf.  Gdynour, 

p.  114  above). 
Wecharde,  2495.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  213.) 
Whycher,  Wychere,  2678,  2680,  4025.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  214). 
Äffrihe,  Äffryke,  Äufrike,  Äwfrihe,  574,  1869,  2607,  3933. 
Akyne,  496  (=  Aachen.    Cf.  Brock,  Index). 
Älgere,  2837. 

Älmaygne,  Älmayne,  45,  496,  555,  618,  2387,  3210,  3596. 
Äntele,  2829. 

Ärthur{e),  288,  470,  496,  508,  519,  618,  625.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  221). 
Äsye,  574. 
Awguste,  1967. 
Ector,  2603,  2635. 
Egipt,  576,  2200. 
Errale,  4075,  4161,  4263. 
Eruge,  42. 

Estriche,  45,  3933  (==  Oesterreich;  cf.  Brock). 
Etvane,  Ewayne,  337,  2066,  3973,  4075,  4161,  4263.  (Cf.  Malory, 

Sommer's  List  of  Names:  Vwayne). 
lönehe,  1739,  1868;  loneke,  1905. 
Örcage,  572. 
Origge,  1825. 
Vnwyne,  2868. 

c)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
Bernard,  Bernarde,  B  4,  121;  A  11,  41;  B  15,  59,  414. 
Feiice,  Felyce,  A  5,  29;  B  12, 47  (=  Felicia,  according-  to  Skeat). 
Frdunceys,  B  15,  226. 

Gdlys,  A  4,  110  (=  Gallicia,  according-  to  Skeat). 
Gödfrei,  A  5,  167. 

Ldurence,  Ldurens,  C  3,  130;  C  18,  64. 
Mdhon,  Mdhoun,   B  13,  82;  C  19,  151;  C  21,  295.     (This  stress 

also  in  Chaucer). 
Mergrete,  A  4,  37. 
Pernel,  Peronelle,  Pürnele,   A  4,  102;  A  5,  26,  45,  163;  B  5,  26, 

160;  C  18,  71  (=  Lat.  Petronilla.    Cf.  Skeat). 
Rachel,  APr.  108. 
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Sdturnc,  A  7,  311. 

Abel,  C  19,  231,  319. 

Adam,  A  1,  63;   A  6,  93;   A  11,  275;  B  11,  200,  407;  C  11,  218; 

B  12,  233;  B  16,  81,  205;  B  18,  143,  176,  193,  278,  356;  B  19, 

54;  0  19,68,231;  C  21,  157. 
Ägag,  A  3,  247,  266. 
Ambrose,  B  13,  38;  B  19,  264. 
iileyne,  B  5,  110. 
Ysay,  Ysaye,  A  11,  275;  B  16,  81  (=  Isaiah). 

d)  in  Bichard  tJie  Bedeles: 
Feiice,  3,  160. 
Pernell,  3,  156. 

Ib.   Dissyllabie  Proper  Names  with  stress  on  the 
second  syllable. 

In  the  Morte  Arthure. 
Gawdyne,  Gawdynne,  233,  2979.     (Cf.  p.  134  above). 
loneke,  1905.    (Cf.  p.  136  above). 

With  only  two  exceptions,  the  dissyllabie  proper  names 
have  the  aecent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  these  exceptions 
oceur  also  with  stress  on  the  first  syllable.  Many  of  these 
names  preserve  the  classical  form  and  aecent,  such  as  Cdstor, 
Bdres,  PöUux,  &c.  Others,  like  Homer,  Nej^tune,  Virgil,  &c., 
have  adopted  a  shortened  form,  perhaps  through  the  French, 
and  have  drawn  back  their  aecent  to  the  first  syllable.  In 
Chaucer  such  names  are  often  accented  on  the  final  syllable. 
The  aecent  is  also  drawn  back  in  most  of  the  names  (nearly 
all  non-classical)  in  the  Morte  Arthure. 

2a.   Proper  Names  of  three  syllables  with  stress  on 
the  first  syllable. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
Achilles,  2729,  2741,  7441,  7636. 
Amysones,  5522. 
Aries,  1053. 

Aschatus,  13637  (==  Acastus). 
Am])himali,  Amphimake,  Amphimakus,  4081,  4114,  7682,  11378. 
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Apolyn,   Appolyne,   dppollyne,   4263,   4280,  4387,  8133,  8734, 

11954,  11962. 
Böetes,  5485. 
Cdpadoys,  7496. 
Cdpidus,  5453. 

Cdssandra,  Cdssandray,  1496,  3467,  7175,  11808. 
Clünestra,  12714,  12721,  12729,  12733,  12745. 
Cölophon,  5439.    (In  Guido  Colofon). 
Cüpenor  (?),  6384.     (In  Guido  Capenor). 
Deffehiis,  2449,  2476,  2492,  2494,  2797,  6011  (=  Deiphobus). 
Diana,  4659. 

Diomed,  Dyamede,  3653,  4946. 
Bönori,  4082  (=  Diores). 
Dynadron,  6764.     (In  Guido  Dinadaron). 
Ecuha,  1471,  2505,  2694. 
Elemis,  minus,  2478,  2540,  2713,  3907. 
Eneas,  1491,  2799,  5096,  6216,  6855. 
Erctdes,  288,  294,  819,  1021,  1871,  5192. 
Eripa,  6617  (=  Hiripisus). 
Gdlathe,  6245. 

Heiminus,  4068  (=  lalmenus). 
Hylias,  1559.     (In  Guido  Heleas). 
Idcomaß^  6834.     (In  Guido  leconias). 
löhiter,  291  (=  Jupiter). 

Ldmijdon,  1001.  1209,  1221,  1229,  1284,  1300,  1391,  1417,  &c. 
Lucifer,  4417. 
Lycomede,  13393,  13435. 
Mdnsua,  1788  (==  Magnesia). 
Mdssidon,  313. 

Medea,  124,  391,  431,  595,  609,  669,  690,  856,  973,  986,  989. 
Melapsa,  13471. 

Minerva,  Myner[v]a,  4380,  12541. 
Modernus,  6793. 
Pdfflegon,  5489. 
Pdlades,  Pylades,  2384,  2410. 
Pdtroclus,  3652,  6313. 

Pelleus,  113,  142,  195,  247,  1033,  1043,  1092, 1161, 1787. 
Pendragon,  5436. 
Pöterhas,  4098  (=  Podarces). 
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Pröcholus,  6382.     (In  Guido  Prochaüus). 

Prötheno,  Prötheus,  2667,  2715,  4063. 

Pröthenor,  6336  (=  Prothoenor). 

Prothylus,  4121. 

Sdlame,  1828  (=  Salamis). 

Segurda,  6337. 

Selidus,  6343  (=  ScJiedius). 

Seripes,  6181. 

Serpidon,  5448. 

Sithera,  Sitheria,  Sytheria,  2842,  2973,  2989  (=  Cijthera). 

Stigeta,  13169.     (In  Guido  Strigonas). 

Symagon,  5509.     (In  Guido  Sigamon). 

Syndbor,  6087.    (In  Guido  Cincinabor).  « 

Sytrinos,  2845.    (In  Guido  Citrius). 

Telamon,  and  the  derivative  form  Telamonnis  (=  Ajax),  1027, 

1131,  1160,  1829,  2033,  7083. 
Tenydon,  3268  (=  Tenedos). 
Thelephus,  4106,  1591.     (In  Guido  Telepalus). 
Thöantes,  11738. 

Tricerda,  1558.     (In  Guido  Timbrea). 
Trision,  4102.     (In  Guido  Be  regno  tridonico). 
Tröiana,  1558. 
Tröilus,  Tröylus,  1487,  2553. 
FWs,  Vlixes,  4945,  13117. 
Xdntipus,  6107. 
Ymasus,  5445.     (In  Guido  Imasius). 

b)  in  the  Morte- Arthure'. 
Ahsolom,  2868. 

Aladuke,  Alyduke,  1739,  1824.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  194,  and  Sommer  in 

Malory). 
Alymere,  4078. 
Arraby,  576. 

Amyone,  42  (==  Aniane,  aecprding  to  Brock). 
Aschinour,  1824. 
Aueloyne,  4309. 

Bdwdewynne,  Bäwdwyne,  277,  1606,  2384.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 
Cderlyone,  61. 
Cdlaburne,  Cdliburne,  Cdlyburne,  4193,  4230,  4242  (=  Excalybur 

in  Malory). 
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Cdpados,  580  (=  Cappadocia). 

Chdstelayne,  ühdsteleynnc,  2952,  3028.     (In  Malory  Chestelayne). 

Christofre,  2390. 

Cldryhalde,  2497. 

Cldrymownde,  CUremonde,   1603,  1638,  2497,  3635,  4265.    (In 

Malory  Cleremond). 
CUremus,  1603,  1638.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 
Cönstantyne,  282. 
Cordewa,  1866. 
Ddmyat,  578  (=  Damietta). 
Ddnuhy,  622. 

Bölfinede,  Bölfyne,  Dolphyne,  2653,  2970,  3023  (=  Dauphine). 
Elamet,  575. 
Ermonye,  573. 
Ermyngalle,  1825. 
Ewandre,  Ewandyre,  Ewaynedyre,  1622,  1868,  1904.   (In  Geoflfr. 

of  Monm.    Evander.    Cf.  Br.  p.  224). 
Ewfrates,  574. 

Fdmacoste,  2761  (=  Famagosta). 

Floridas,  fflöridas,  Flörydas,  2490,  2755,  2778, 2803,  3018, 3112. 
Gdlele,  592. 
Gdlyrane,  3636. 
Gdryere,  592. 
Golapas,  2124. 
Gölyas,  3419  (=  Goliath). 
Herijgalle,  1742.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  194). 
Hillary,  625. 
lenitalle,  2112. 
löatalle,  2889. 
Jo7i/aw,  2889. 
lösephate,  2876. 
JwZms,  lülyus,  115,  2877,  3410. 

Kdelyone,  Kdrlyone,  3512,  3916.    (Cf.  Cderlyone,  above). 
Kdrolus,  3423. 

iMciw5,  Xmc^w5,  23,  128,  251,  383,  419,  460.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  182). 
Lümbarddye,   Lümhardye,   Lumberddye,   Lümberdye,    135,  350, 

429,  498,  1972,  2406,  2654,  2997,  3108,  3585,  3594. 
Lyonelle,  1516,  2227,  3637,  4266. 
Mdcedone,  603. 
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Mdkabee,  3413. 

MdlehrancJie,  4062,  4174. 

Mmeduke,  1919,  4077,  4267. 

Ndßarethe,  591. 

Nörmaimdye,  44. 

Pörtyngale,  1028. 

Priamous,  Priamus,  Pryamous,  2595,  2646,  2690,  2698,  2811, 

2836,  2916,  4344. 
Sdrazene,  Sdrazenes,   Sdrzanez,  Sdrzynes,  599,  607,  624,  1626, 

1846,  1854,  1911,  1960,  2277. 
Sdtanase,  3812. 

Segramoure,  1871.     (In  Malory  Sagramour  le  desyrus). 
Sextenour,  Sextynour,  1625, 1700.    (Cf.  Br.  p.  195). 
Spdnyolis,  3700,  (=  Espagnols). 
Sürgenale,  3532. 
Vdlyant,  1982,2064. 
Vertennone,  3169. 
Vriene,  Vryence,  337,  2066.     (So  also  in  Malory.) 

e)  in  Piers  the  Plotvman: 
Ahsolon,  C  4,  411. 
Alherdus,  All,  157  (=  Albertus). 
Ämdlec,  AmaleJc,  A  3,  247;  C  4,  422. 
Äntony,  B  15,  278. 
Ästaroth,  B  18, 402. 

Äuynete,  B  12,  257.     (Cf.  Skeat,  vol.  II,  p.  186). 
Auynoun,  B  19,  240  (=  Avignon). 
Bedleem,  BetJüeem,  Bethlem,  A  6, 18;  B  12, 150;  B  15,  538;  B  17, 

122;  B  18,  233;  B  19,  67. 
Belial,  C  21,  284;  C  23,  79. 
Cdlabre,  B  6,  272. 

Cdluarie,  Cdluarye,  C,  7,  319;  B  11,  194;  B  16,  164;  B  19,  138. 
Cleophas,  B  11,  227. 
Bominih,  B  15,  213. 
Egydie,  B  15,  274  (=  St.  Egidius). 
Elyes,  B  14,  65  (=  Elias). 
Ermonye,  B  5,  535;  B  15,  549  (=  Armenia). 
Erseny,  C  18,  12  (=  St.  Arsenius). 
Gdlile,  B  19,  143,  153. 
Löngeus,  B  18,  79  (=  Longinus). 
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Mäfer,  Lucy f er,  A  1,  39,  109, 114;  C  3, 107;  B  5,  502;  C  6, 188; 

C  7,  330;   C  8,  116,  117;   B  10,  419;  B  12,  41;  B  17,  8;  B  18, 

34,  137,  260,  270,  308,  314,  346,  400;  B  19,  55. 
Mdijdaleigne,  Mäudeleyn,  A  11,  279;  B  13,  194. 
Mdhamedc,  Mdkemede,  Mdhomet,  Mdkomcth,  B  3,  327;  A  4,  37; 

B  15,  391;  B  18, 159,  165,  239,  314.     (Cf.  Mdhon  above). 
Ndzareth,  Nd^ereth,  B  15,  486;  B  19,  133. 
Nepialim,  Neptalym,  B  15,  486;  C  18,  261. 
Bösamounde,  B  12,  48. 
Sdlamon,   A  3,  84;   B  3,  330;    C  9,  243;   B  10,  450;    A  11,  257; 

B  12,  42,  269;  C  14,  198. 
Seneca,  B  14,  304. 

Tröianus,  B  11,  136,  153;  B  12,  210,  280  (=  Trajanus). 
1  poeras,  B  12,  44  (=  Hippocrates). 
itsodore,  B  15,  37  (=  St.  Isodore). 
Zdcheus,  B  13,  195. 

2b.  Proper  Names  of  three  Syllables  with  stress  on 
the  second  Syllable. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Book: 
Achilles,  3651,  4487,  4513,  5190. 
Addsthon,  5438  (=  Ädrastus). 
Agestra,  5516. 
Agresta,  6199. 
Älcdnus,  6543. 
Almena,  292  (=  Älcmena). 
Amphenor,  7705.     (In  Guido  Alpinor). 
Ampliimac,  AmpMmacus,  Amphimalcus^  Amphimas,  Amphymake, 

6377,  11287,  11354,  11599,  11611. 
AncMses,  12900. 
Antenor,  1859. 
Antissas,  12444. 

Appöllo,  AppöUus,  4266,  4274,  8137. 
Ascdtus,  Askdthes,  13397,  13431,  13434  (=  Anastus.  Cf.  Ascliatus 

above). 
Assdndra,  13479. 
Assdndrus,  12781,  12784. 
Eneus,  6380.    (Tu  Guido  Heneus). 
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Euförmus,  6858  (=  Euphorbiis). 
Evfrdton,  5495  (==  Euphrates). 
Vlyxes,  13106. 

b)  in  Piers  the  Plowman: 
Äbräam,  C  14,  5. 

3a.   Proper  Names  of  four  or  more  Syllables  with 
stress  on  the  first  Syllable. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
Ägamynon,  7688,8919,9381. 

Älexaunder,  Alexsaimder,  Alisaunder,  314,  1479,  7562. 
Anchinordes,  1559.     (In  Guido  Antonorides). 
Archelaus,  Archillaus,  5570,  7688. 
Archülacus,  5512. 
Arcliisalus,  4062  (=  Arcesilaus). 
Ardelaus,  6159.     (So  also  in  Guido). 
Astionac,  8483  (=  Astyanax). 
Ediana,  4275.     (In  Guido  D^iana). 
Exiona,  1387  (=  Hesione). 

b)  in  the  Morte  Arthure: 
Amhyganye,  572. 

Iberius,  86.     (Cf.  Br.  p.  182). 

c)  in  PißiS  the  Plowman: 
Älisaundre,  B  6,  535;  B  12,  45;  B  15,  549. 

Ärestotle,  Äristotle,  A  11,  130;  B  12,  44;   C  12,  216;  C  15,  194. 

lerusalem,  Iherusalem,  B  17,  51;  B  18,  17. 

Ndbugodanosor,  A  8.  139. 

Röchemadore,  B  12,  37.     (Cf.  Skeat  vol.  II,  p.  179). 

Sdmaritan,  B  17,  48,  63,  297;  C  20,  106. 

Thölomeus,  C  13,  175  (=  Ptolemy). 

8b.  Proper  Names  of  four  or  more  Syllables  with 
stress  on  the  second  Syllable. 

a)  in  the  Troy-Booh: 
Agdmenon,  Agdmynon,  2824,   3576,   3644,  3668,   3741,   4789, 
'  4819,  9384. 
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Ändrömaca,  8425. 

Archüacus,  6101  (=  Ärchilochus). 

Äthölapo,  6330  (=  Äscalaphus). 

Eliatus,  1282  (=  Alyattes). 

Epistafus,  Epistaphus,  5525,  7647. 

Ermönia,  2833  (=  Hermione). 

Eufemius,  Euphymus,  6221  (=  Euphemus). 

Exiona,  Exina,  1724,  1762,  2171,  3140,  4889,  7080  (=  Hesione). 

Idymynus,  Ydimiiis,  6461, 12762  (=  Idomeneus). 

b)  in  Fiers  the  Flowtnan: 
Iherüsalem,  B  17,  19. 

3e.  Proper  Namea  of  four  or  more  Syllables  with 
stress  on  tlie  third  syllable, 

a)  in  the  Troy-BooJc: 
Archeldus,  6335. 
Colofdges,  13154  (==  Lotophagi). 
Ethimyssa,  12445. 

b)  in  Picri^  the  Plotvman: 
Arestotle,  B  12, 266. 

Aniong  the  proper  naraes  of  three  or  more  syllables  we 
may  distinguish  1.  Those  that  have  the  classical  form  and 
stress,  e.  g.  Achilles,  Antenor,  Anchises,  Archeldus.  2.  Those 
that  have  the  classical  form,  but  Germanic  accent,  e.  g.  Achilles, 
Cdssandra,  Medea,  Minerva.  3.  Those  that  show  a  popularised 
or  mutilated  form  with  classical  accent,  e.  g.  Almena,  Amphi- 
mali,  Ascdtus,  Evfrdton.  4.  Those  that  show  a  popularised, 
mutilated,  or  shortened  form  and  Germanic  accent,  e.  g. 
Clünestra,  Diomed,  Lycomede,  Amphimak. 

The  majority  of  the  names  of  classical  derivation  have 
the  Germanic  accent.  In  those  of  three  syllables  and  beginning 
with  vowels,  the  stress  is  more  frequently  on  the  second  than 
on  the  first  syllable.  Such  names,  when  consisting  of  four  or 
more  syllables,  have  the  accent  as  often  on  the  first  as  on  the 
second  syllable.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  names 
in  the  Troy-Booh  are  of  classical  origin.     In  the  Morte  Arthure 
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they  are  chiefly  of  Komanee  or  Celtic  derivation,  and  those 
of  three  or  more  syllables  are  all  accented  on  the  first. 

The  prevalence  of  Germanic  accentuation  in  our  proper 
names  arises  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  our  al- 
literative poets  probably  possessed  only  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  classieal  forms  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
proper  names.  They  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
the  Mediseval  Latin  sources  that  supplied  the  material  for  their 
own  works.  Hence,  they  would  adopt  an  accentuation  most 
in  accordance  with  the  stress  prevailing  in  English  words,  and 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  alliteration,  while  mutilated  forms 
might  occasionally  creep  in  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
scribes. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  classieal  names  of 
the  Troy-Booh,  but  equally  to  those  of  Romance  or  Celtic 
origin  in  the  Morte  Arthure.  Whereas  in  the  learned  Chaucer 
a  strong  French  influence  shows  itself  in  the  accentuation  of 
proper  names,  the  less  cultured  alliterative  poets  here  also 
adopted  or  follow^ed  the  Germanic  stress.  In  Chaucer  the 
nature  of  his  rhythm  produced  considerable  variety  of  accentua- 
tion, often  in  the  same  word.  (Cf.  ten  Brink  §  294).  The  al- 
literative poet  usually  made  the  first  letter  of  the  first  syllable 
serve  for  the  alliteration.  Yet  accentuations  like  Achilles,  &c., 
found  both  in  Chaucer  and  in  our  alliterative  poets,  would 
seem  to  show  that  they  must  at  least  have  been  familiär  to 
the  writers,  as  well  as  the  classieal  stress.  In  Mod.  E.  also 
we  have  forms  and  accentuations  like  Homer,  Ovid,  Hörace, 
Sdllust,  Virgil,  &c. 
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abaiste,  105. 

abated,  84,  87,  88. 

abäse,  105. 

abash,  84,  86,  87,  105. 

abedde,  27. 

abide,  32,  40. 

abilite,  73,  120. 

abite,  34. 

ablamed,  34. 

ablyndeth,  34. 

a-bostede,  34. 

abouenn,  27,  27. 

aboujt,  34. 

abont,  26. 

abonte,  25,  26,  44,  45,  51. 

above,  30. 

abrode,  27,  34. 

abrybeth,  34. 

absence,  63. 

absens,  59,  62,  63,  108,  110. 

absent  (v.),  98,  99,  J25. 

absolucion,  70,  114,  117. 

absolven,  114,  117. 

absteyne,  84. 

academy,  75. 

acatalepsy,  71. 

accent  (v.),  98,  125. 

accept,  84. 


access(e),  63,  108,  113. 
accesse,  60,  108,  HO,  113. 
accessory,  83,  118. 
accidie,  77. 

accorde  (v.),  86,  87,  114. 
accounted,  84,  86,  87,  89. 
a-cloye,  106. 
acombre,  107. 
acordaunce,  67,  114. 
a-corse,  34, 
acouped,  106. 
across,  31. 
adequacy,  118. 
admirable,  118. 
adolescence,  71. 
adorably,  83. 
adoune,  27,  46. 
adradde,  34. 
adreynt,  34. 
adulator,  71. 
adulatory,  83. 
advertise,  103,  125. 
advisedly,  81. 
advisement,  77. 
afaiten,  106. 
a-ferd,  34. 

afferes  (n.),  60,  108,  110. 
affermyt,  84. 
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affiaunce,  67,  115,  116. 

afforce  (v.),  104. 

afforse  (adv.),  82,  124. 

affray  (n.),  76,  109. 

affray  (v.),  104,  105,  109. 

affrayned,  34. 

a-fote,  27. 

afrontede,  87. 

after,  48,  51. 

afterwarde.  7,  14,  19,  107. 

afurst,  27. 

afyngred,  27. 

against,  27,  30,  50. 

a-gast,  34. 

agayne,  27. 

agaynes,  50. 

aggravate  (v.),  125. 

aggregate  (v.),  125. 

a-glotye,  34. 

ago(o),  39. 

ago,  40. 

agon,  34. 

agreued,  89. 

aionet,  84. 

aiugget,  84,  86. 

ajournede,  86. 

a  lärme  (w.),  60,  108. 

alayed,  87. 

albificacioun,  117. 

alchemy,  77. 

alconomye,  77,  121. 

alkin,  21. 

all,  21,  31. 

allocate,  125. 

allowance,  67,  114. 

almaries,  77,  120. 

aloft,  27. 

alose,  106. 

alouer,  31. 

alüwe,  86,  87,  114. 

also,  22. 

alternate  (adj.),  83,  123. 

alternation,  75. 

althing,  21. 

alway,  22. 

always,  22. 

a-lyghte,  34. 


a-maysterd,  107. 
ambages,  75. 
ambry,  77. 
ambush,  105. 
amende,  87. 
amirous,  80,  123. 
ammoniac,  83,  124. 
among,  26,  30. 
amonge(s),  25,  26,  30. 
amongst,  26,  27. 
amoröus,  80. 
amortesed,  102. 
amounteth,  87. 
ampoUes,  77. 
a-mydde,  27. 
anabasis,  71. 
analogical,  83. 
ancestres,  72. 
ancestry,  71. 
anecdote,  71. 
animall,  75. 
anoisyt,  104. 
anoyeddyde,  86,  89. 
anoyntide,  84. 
anuyed,  87. 
any  wise,  21. 
apaied,  106. 

aparail  (w.),  67,  115,  116. 
aparte  (adv.),  82,  124. 
apas  (adv.),  81,  124. 
apeel  (n.),  60,  108,  HO. 
apendeth,  87. 
apogee,  71. 
a-pose,  106. 
apoysende,  107. 
appanage,  71. 
apparant,  80,  82,  123. 
appareld,  101,  102. 
appel6  (F.),  111. 
appere,  85,  87. 
apperte(ly),  81,  82,  123. 
apply,  99,  125. 
apprentice,  111. 
approche,  85,  86,  87. 
appurtenaunce,  66,  118. 
aquencheth,  34. 
aquests,  63,  108. 
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aquite,  87. 

aquykye,  34. 

arace  (v.),  105. 

arase,  105. 

arate  (v.),  34. 

arayed,  85,  112. 

arbitrator,  75. 

arbitre  (F.),  119. 

arbytours,  74,  119. 

archbishop,  15. 

archdeacons,  15. 

architecture,  75. 

archives,  75. 

arerage,  67,  116. 

arere  (adv.),  82,  124. 

a-resonede,  107. 

arest  (=  at  rest),  27. 

arest  (n.),  112. 

areste  (v.),  86,  112. 

arowsmythis,  7. 

around,  30. 

array  (w.),  112. 

array  (v.),  99,  125. 

arrayen,  112. 

articled,  104. 

a-sailen,  87. 

asawtte  (n.),  59,  108,  110. 

asaye  (v.),  85,  86,  87. 

a-scapie,  87,  127. 

ascertain,  103. 

a-schomed,  34. 

aschonne  [v.),  39. 

asisours,  77. 

a-soile,  106. 

asondry,  27. 

aspies,  104,  106. 

aspirate  (v.),  125. 

assay  (w.),  60,  109. 

assaye  (v.),  87. 

asseale,  106. 

assemble,  100,  101,  102,  114,124. 

assemblis  («.),  65,  66,  67,  114. 

assent  (w.),  58,  108,  110,  112. 

assent  (w.),  63,  113. 

assentid,  85,  86,  89,  112. 

asserued,  106. 

assetz,  62,  108,  110. 


assignet,  85,  86. 

assistance,  71. 

astate,  59,  108,  111. 

astoneide,  106,  107. 

astronamy,  73,  74,  121. 

aswagen,  87. 

a-swithe  (adv.),  27. 

a-tache,  88. 

ateynte,  88. 

a-thurst,  27. 

a-thynketh,  34. 

atiret,  85. 

attendant,  65,  114. 

attenden,  114. 

attract,  99,  125. 

auailled,  88. 

auantid,  104. 

auaunce,  88. 

auauntyng,  106. 

audience,  72,  121. 

auditoure,  72,  119. 

auenaunt,  80,  123. 

auentid,  77,  104. 

auerthwert,  7. 

augury,  75. 

august  (adj.),  83,  123. 

a  unter  (w.),  67,  69,  113. 

aunter  (V),  102,  116,  124,  128. 

auntrous,  78,  79. 

austerne,  80,  81,  123. 

autopsy,  75. 

auyse  (v.),  88,  112. 

avanttwarde,  77,  120. 

avarous,  83,  124. 

avauntage,  65,  115,  116. 

avawmbrace,  77,  121. 

aventaile,  77,  121. 

aventure  (».),  67,  69,  113,  116. 

aventure  (v.),  102. 

avires  (v.),  105. 

avisement,  77,  120. 

avissely,  81,  124. 

avowe  (n.),  76,  109,  112. 

avowe  (v.),  88,  109,  112. 

avys  (w.),  112. 

awaite,  34. 

away,  44,  45,  48,  49,  51,  53. 
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awayked,  39. 
a-wrek  (v.),  34. 
azure,  64. 

back,  47. 

balcony,  75. 

bale-fyre,  8. 

barbaritie,  76. 

barometer,  75. 

batte-nelde,  13. 

bazar,  65,  122. 

become,  32,  33,  36,  39. 

be-daghe,  32. 

be-flobered,  36. 

before,  44. 

before,  28,  30. 

begile,  32,  34. 

begin,  37. 

begonnen,  32,  33,  36,37,  39. 

be-haldande,  33,  36. 

be-hihte,  36,  39. 

behold,  37. 

be-knowe,  33,  36. 

beleft,  32,  39. 

be-leije,  36. 

b Bleue  (v.),  32,  35. 

belirt,  32. 

belmakers,  7. 

belt  stid,  7. 

belyue  (adv.),  24. 

beo-heold,  36. 

beo-louh,  36. 

bemeneth,  36. 

benediction,  75. 

benefaction,  75. 

benefactor,  75. 

benefices,  72,  121. 

beneficial,  83. 

beneson,  72,  119. 

benevolent,  83. 

benygne,  82,  123. 

berewe,  36,  39, 

besekys,  33. 

be-stad,  32. 

betaght,  32. 

be-takens,  33,  35. 

betakes,  32. 


bethoght,  32. 
betid,  32,  35. 
be-trappede,  33. 
betrat,  32. 
between,  48. 
be-twyx,  25,  27. 
beyond,  30. 
bifalle,  36. 
bifor,  28. 

bi-gurdeles  (w.),  13. 
bi-hynden,  28. 
bikenne,  35. 
bileeue  (n.),  40. 
bilongeth,  35. 
biloue,  35. 
bi-loure,  35. 
bilowen,  35. 
bimolen,  35. 
bineth,  27. 
bi-nom  (v.),  35,  37. 
biquashte,  35. 
biquethe,  35. 
bi-sechen,  35,  37. 
biseged,  35. 
bisett,  35. 
bishetten,  35. 
bisitten,  35. 
bislabered,  35. 
bismeres  (n.),  13. 
bladsmythis,  7. 
blod-hondes,  8. 
bodword,  7. 
bodyhalf,  13. 
bürden,  122. 
bnrgh-nijen,  7. 
by,  44. 

by-flamede,  32. 
by-gat,  35,  37. 
by-glosedest,  35. 
by-heste  (w.),  14,  19. 
by-houeth,  35. 
by-iapede,  35. 
bylyue  (w.),  14. 
byschrewed,  35. 
bysnewed,  35. 
by-swatte,  35. 
by-trauaile,  35,  37. 
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by-tulye,  35. 
bywicched,  35. 

cadence,  65,  122. 

calentare,  75. 

calumniator,  75. 

campain,  65,  122. 

cardinall  (n.),  75. 

caremane,  8. 

camality,  75. 

castel,  122. 

cathedrall,  75. 

catheter,  75. 

cavernous,  83,  124. 

cement  (n.  <fe.  v.),  65,  122. 

censer,  111. 

centrifugal,  83. 

centripetal,  83. 

change  (w.),  111. 

chaotic,  83,  124. 

cliaracteristick(al),  83. 

chemise,  65,  122. 

chirityme,  65. 

chromatick,  83. 

circulatory,  83. 

circumstance,  71. 

coUate,  99,  125. 

collateral,  81,  124. 

collection,  116. 

colplontes,  13,  18. 

comaund,  (t?.),  68,  89,  93,  95,  98, 

114,  125,  129. 
comanndement,  67,  69,  113,  114, 

118. 
combir,  104,  122,  130.     « 
combranse,  76,  122. 
combrer  (OF.),  130. 
comedy,  75. 

comendith,  89,  95,  125. 
comford  («.),  57,  108,  110. 
comford  (v.),  85,  86,  89,  125,  129. 
comissarie,  66,  116. 
commissary,  117. 
command  (v.),  89. 
commence,  104,  114. 
commend,  95. 
commendable,  95,  116. 


comment  (w.),  63,  108,  113. 
commpnalty,  118. 
commune  (v.),  99,  125. 
companable,  79,  124. 
Company,  65,  66,  116. 
Company,  117. 
comparable,  83. 
comparably,  83. 

compas  In.),  57,  107,  108,  110. 
compassion,  65,  117. 
compas(t),  85,  88,  129. 
compensate,  103,  125. 
competency,  71. 
compilet,  90,  125. 
complaint,  58,  108,  111. 
complaisant,  83,  123,  124. 
complex  (adj.),  83,  123. 
Compound  (adj.),  83,  123. 
comprehend,  103,  125. 
compromise  (w.  &.  v.),  71. 
comyn  (v.),  89,  125. 
concelle  (w.),  59,  108,  110. 
concepcion,  70,  117. 
concept,  63,  108. 
concert  (n.),  63,  108,  113. 
concrete  (n.  &.  adj.),  63,  83,  108, 

113,  123. 
concussive,  83,  123. 
condemnation,  71. 
condensation,  71. 
condescend,  103. 
condiscoun,  68,  69,  113,  117. 
condyth  (n.),  59,  107,  108,  110. 
confermyt,  90,  95,  125. 
confessen,  114. 
confessioun,  69. 
confessor,  69,  71,  116. 
confessour,  69,  114,  115,  116. 
confirm,  90,  95. 

confiscate  (adj.),  83,  116,  123,  124. 
confiscate  (v.),  103. 
conflagration,  71. 
conform  (adj.),  83,  123. 
conform  (v.),  95. 
conformen,  88,  95,  125. 
confound,  90. 
confoundit,  85,  90,  93,  95,  125. 
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confns  {adj.),  79,  82,  115,  123. 
confusede,  93,  125. 
confusion,  68,  113,  115,  117. 
congeyde,  105,  125. 
coniuracioun,  68,  113,  117. 
coniured,  95,  125. 
conjoin,  99,  125. 
connse,  98,  104,  105,  106,  114,  125, 

129. 
conquerid,  86,  125. 
consayuit,  85,  90,  95,  125, 
conscience  (F.),  17. 
conseilleth,  88,  89,  93,  125. 
consent  (v.),  99,  125. 
consenteth,  95,  99,  125. 
consequence,  71. 
conseruatours,  65,  114,  118. 
conservation,  71,  118. 
conservator,  71. 
conserven,  114. 
consider,  102,  125. 
consideration,  118. 
consistorie,  66,  115,  116. 
consistory,  117. 
consolatory,  83. 
conspire,  95,  125. 
constable,  72,  120. 
constellacion,  70,  113,  117. 
constellated,  103,  125. 
conster,  95. 

constreyne,  95,  125. 
construe,  95,  98,  125,  129. 
consnetude,  72. 
consult  (w.),  63,  108,  113. 
consummate,  83,  123. 
consume,  90. 
consnmet,  90,  98,  125. 
contek  («.),  59,  107,  108,  HO. 
contemplacion,  70,  117. 
contemplate,  103. 
contenaunce,  66,  116. 
contentions,  117. 
conterfeteth,  101,  125. 
conterroller,  67,  114. 
contiguous,  83. 
continuator,  72. 
contonr,  63,  108,  113. 


contract  (w.),  63,  108,  113. 

contract  (v.),  99,  125. 

contrary,  80,  123. 

contrary,  83,  116,  124. 

contrast  (w.),  63,  108,  113. 

contreeuede,  95,  125. 

contreplede,  106,  125, 

contricion,  70,  117, 

contrite,  83,  123. 

contrive,  95,  96. 

controlen,  114. 

contynu  (v.),  102,  125. 

contynually,  78. 

conuaye,  93,  125. 

conuerted,  96,  125. 

conventicle,  71,  72,  118. 

converse  (n.),  63. 

conversely,  84. 

convert  (v.),  96. 

conwayance,  116. 

conysaunce,  66,  116. 

CO  -  Operation,  71. 

cope-borde,  9. 

corage,  64, 

corageous,  79,  124, 

corectoures,  70,  98,  114,  115, 116, 

coriander,  75. 

coroner,  130. 

cöronyd,  104,  130. 

corrette  {v.),  98,  114,  125,  129. 

corridor,  75. 

corrosive,  83,  116,  123,  124, 

corrupt  (adj.),  68,  115. 

corupcionn,  68,  70,  113,  115,  117, 

cosmeticks,  75. 

coueite,  99,  130. 

couenable,  78,  124. 

couenant,  65,  66,  115,  116. 

couetous,  78. 

counge,  59. 

counter  -  mand,  103,  125. 

countersign  (v.),  125. 

countresegge,  107,  125. 

couytise,  77,  120. 

coveitier  (OF.),  130. 

eravat,  65,  122. 

crosse-dayes,  9. 
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crown  (v.),  114. 
crowner,  130. 
crunen,  104,  130. 
curatour,  74,  119. 
curtesly,  80,  124. 

dampnacioun,  74,  120. 

day-sterre,  13. 

death-throe,  18. 

debonare,  83. 

decamp,  99,  126. 

decampment,  71,  118. 

deceit  63. 

deceyte,  62,  108,  110,  112. 

declare,  90. 

declaret,  85,  89,  90,  126. 

decorator,  71. 

dede-thrawe,  9,  18. 

dedicator,  71. 

dedicatory,  84. 

deep  bed,  9. 

defadide,  105,  126. 

defamed,  88,  125. 

defaute,  58,  59,  60,  108,  111. 

defective,  83. 

defence,  58,  168,  111,  112. 

defence,  58. 

defende,  88,  96,  112,  126,  129. 

defensory,  83. 

defoulede,  104,  106,  126. 

defyed,  88,  125. 

degrade,  104. 

degrated,  104. 

degre,  58,  59,  108. 

degree,  58. 

deleberacion,  68,  113,  117. 

delectable,  116. 

delited,  85,  96,  96,  112,  126. 

delites  (n.),  58,  60,  108,  110,  1 

deliuer(v.),  90,  100,  101,  102,  1 

126. 
delyuerans,  68,  113,  114. 
demenyt,  85,  86,  125. 
demonstratio!!,  71. 
denominator,  72. 
denyet,  85. 
depart,  96, 


12. 
14, 


departable,  82,  124. 

departe,  88,  96,  126. 

depertid,  85. 

depose,  96,  125. 

depraue,  88,  126. 

deprecatory,  118. 

derayne,  104,  126. 

desauowe,  102,  126. 

descharget,  88,  126. 

desert  (w.),  62,  108,  110. 

desert  (n.),  63,  113. 

deserve,  98. 

deseneraunce,  78,  121. 

desire  (v.),  91. 

despair  (v.),  96. 

despeir  (v.).  96,  112,  125,  129. 

desperacion,  70,  117. 

desperate(ly),  83,  84,  123. 

despysere,  66,  114. 

desteynid,  85,  125. 

destil,  99,  126. 

destyne  (n.),  65,  66,  115,  116. 

desultory,  83,  84,  124. 

deter,  99,  120. 

determynet,  101,  126. 

detestable,  116. 

detrimental,  83. 

deuer,  64. 

deuine  (v.),  100. 

deuocioun,  68,  113,  tl5,  117. 

deuorande,  93,  125. 

deuotly,  79,  123. 

deuydyt,  90,  96,  125. 

deuyne  {adj.),  78,  123. 

deuys(e)  (r.),  91,  93,  96. 

deuyse  (tu),  61,  63,  108,  HO,  113. 

device,  113. 

devinours,  73,  119. 

devoir,  65,  122. 

devout,  115. 

devout,  68. 

diadeeme,  75. 

diamawndis,  72,  119. 

diapason,  71. 

diatribe,  72. 

dietarie,  75. 

different,  116. 
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dilitable,  79,  124. 

diphthong,  65, 

disabuse,  103. 

disadvantage,  71. 

disalowed,  102,  126. 

disaster,  72,  118. 

disasent(v.),  107,126. 

discendis,  93,  125. 

discipline  (v.),  126. 

discomfeyture,  66. 

disconfit,  102,  126,  129. 

discontinew,  103,  126. 

discord,  63. 

diseoueres,  101. 

discouerours,  66,  114. 

discount  (w.),  63,  113. 

discoveren,  114. 

discrecioun,  68,  71,  113,  115,  117. 

discrete,  78,  115,  123. 

discriue,  106,  126. 

disease,  58,  63. 

disfigurt,  101. 

dishonest,  68. 

dishonesty,  68. 

dishonoure,  71. 

disiunctiue,  83. 

diskomfiture,  115. 

dislocate,  126. 

dispense,  58,  109,  129. 

dispiset,  85,  88,  98,  114,  126. 

dispit,  58,  59,  60,  108,  110,  111. 

dispit(i)ous(ly),  79,  123. 

displese,  98,  126. 

disport  (v.),  129. 

disport  (w.),  111. 

disputable,  96. 

disputyng,  96,  126,  129. 

dissait,  61,  108,  110,  112. 

dissaiue,  85,  91,  98,  112,  126, 

disseese,  61,  109. 

disseruyt,  85,  88,  91,  96,  99,  126. 

disseuere,  101. 

dissipate,  126. 

dissire(w.),  61,  107,  108,  110,  112. 

dissire  (v.),  91,  98,  112,  125, 

dissmembrit,  101. 

distance  (v.),  126. 


distinct,  58. 

distitur,  106,  125. 

distract  (adj.),  80,  123. 

distracte,  {v.),  85,  126. 

distroy,  85,  96,  126,  129. 

diners,  21,  80,  123. 

diuest,  99. 

dininite,  74,  120. 

diuisible,  83. 

divan,  65,  122. 

divide,  90. 

divine  (adj.),  78,  82. 

dogge-sone,  21. 

domes-man,  21, 

dore-nayl,  13, 

dore-tre,  13. 

donn,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  51,  53,  54. 

dule-cotes,  9. 

dyshonour,  68. 

dyspayre  (w.),  61,  108,  112. 

dyspens,  76,  109. 

dyssirus,  78,  123. 

ecphasis,  72. 

edefyen,  99,  130. 

edifier  {F.),  730, 

edacate,  127. 

edwite,  42. 

efficacy,  118. 

eftsones,  7,  16,  19. 

eije-siht,  13. 

elementes,  72,  119. 

eleuene,  16,  19, 

elevate,  127. 

elevator,  72, 

elevator,  72, 

emanant,  84,  123, 

emanate,  127, 

embassage,  75, 

embassy,  75. 

embaumed,  88. 

emblem  (v.),  99, 

emforth,  31. 

emigrant,  72. 

emigrate,  103,  127. 

emperesse,  66,  116, 

emperour,  65,  66,  113,  115,  116, 
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empirick,  72. 

emprize,  113. 

empyreal,  84. 

empyrean,  84,  124. 

emulator,  75. 

enabit,  101. 

enamelede,  101. 

enblaunched,  106. 

enbuschede,  105. 

enbuschement,  77,  120. 

enbraces,  86. 

enchaunte,  88,  114. 

enchanntment,  65,  114. 

encline,  85,  86. 

enclosede,  86. 

encombre,  96,  97,  101,  126. 

enconters  (v.),  101. 

encorownmentes,  77. 

encroche,  86. 

endauntede,  106. 

endente,  86. 

endittede,  86,  88,  89,  96,97,  126. 

endordide,  105. 

endure,  85. 

eaervate,  127. 

enfeblesches,  86. 

enfecte  (v),  85. 

enflnreschit,  105. 

enforce,  86. 

enforme,  85,  88. 

engenderde,  101. 

engine,  63,  109,  113. 

enginer,  116. 

engreynen,  88. 

engyned,  106. 

engyste,  105, 

enioynit,  85,  86,  88. 

ennuyed,  88. 

enpaire,  85. 

enpoysone,  105. 

enpugnede,  88. 

enquestes  (w.),  62,  109,  111. 

ensample,  77,  111,  120 

ensege,  105. 

enserches,  105. 

enspireth,  88. 

ensure,  87,  88. 


entente  (n.),  58,  60,  109,  110. 

enteres,  87,  89,  127. 

enterlace,  103,  127, 

entermeten,  107, 127. 

enthrall,  99. 

entraile,  113. 

entyce,  93,  96,  97,  126. 

entyreliche,  82. 

ennenymes,  103. 

enuerounde,  101. 

enuyous,  81,  123. 

envye,  81. 

epexegesis,  72. 

epicurize,  103. 

epistil,  71. 

equery,  75. 

equipoise  (n.),  75. 

equite  (n.),  72,  119. 

eradicate,  103,  127. 

erchebischopes,  15. 

erchedekenes,  15. 

erect  (v.),  99. 

ermite,  64. 

erraunt,  82,  123. 

eschape,  87,  127. 

eschaunge  (n.),  58,  109,  111,  112. 

eschaunges  (v.),  88,  112,  127. 

espirit,  77. 

esscheker,  67,  116. 

estate,  60,  108, 

esteward,  14. 

etymological,  83. 

euangelist,  73,  121. 

euene-cristene,  16,  19. 

euensange,  9,  15,  18. 

euensangtyme,  7. 

euermore,  31. 

euidence  (w.),  71. 

euydences  (n.),  66,  71,  115,  116. 

evangeliste  (F.),  119. 

everyway,  22. 

examynt,  101. 

excavate,  103,  127. 

excellent,  80,  123. 

except  (v.),  96. 

excepte  (v.),  96,  97,  127. 

exchewe,  85,  87,  127. 
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exculpate,  127. 
excusable,  83. 
excuse  (n.),  58. 
excusit,  85,  96,  97,  127. 
executours,  66,  118. 
executrice,  118. 
exegesis,  72. 
exemplary,  84,  124. 
exile  (n.),  63,  109,  113. 
exorable,  83. 

experyment,  66,  70,  118. 
expletive,  84. 
explicator,  72. 
explorator,  72. 
expounen,  88,  127. 
exterminator,  72. 
extlrpatör,  72. 
eyelid.  18. 
eye-liddes,  9,  18. 

faa-mene,  9. 
fallacious,  83,  123. 
falsifiable,  84,  124.  • 

fantasi,  72,  120. 
faute,  111. 
fealty,  75,  76. 
fecund,  84,  123. 
feie,  21. 

felicite,  74,  120. 
f61icite  (F.),  119. 
fenel-seed,  13. 
fenestres,  77,  119. 
fense  (w.)  58,  111. 
ferment  (n.),  65,  122. 
ferthing-worth,  13. 
feste-dayes,  13. 
ffeueryere,  72,  119. 
ffor-weyned,  39. 
ffore-maglede,  33. 
filosofers,  73,  121. 
folye,  122. 
forbare  (v.),  35,  37. 
forbede  (v.),  32,  33,  35,  39. 
forbere  (v.),  33,  37. 
forbete  (v.),  35. 
forbid,  33. 
forbiteth,  35. 


for-bled,  32. 

forbode  (w.),  14,  19. 

for-brende,  37. 

for-brittenede,  33. 

forchipe,  9. 

fordo,  35. 

fore-brustene,  33. 

forecast  (v.),  46. 

fore-gyffe,  33,36,38. 

foreiudge,  46. 

forelytenede,  33. 

fore-sleuis,  14. 

forestayne,  9. 

fore-tolde,  45. 

foretoppe,  9. 

forgoere,  45, 

forjifnesse,  39. 

for-glotten,  35. 

for-justede,  32,  33. 

fornicator,  75. 

for-pyned,  35. 

forraye  (v.),  99,  130. 

forreours,  77,  114. 

forrer  (OF.),  130. 

forsake,  33. 

forsakes,  32,  33,  35,  38. 

for-sees,  44. 

for-sette,  33. 

forshape,  32,  35. 

forslenthed,  36. 

forsothe,  28. 

forstalleth,  45. 

forsterne,  10,  19. 

for-swore,  36. 

fortethe,  9. 

forth,  ffurth,   31,  44—49,  51—54. 

for-thinkes,  32. 

forth-with,  31. 

for-trodyne,  33. 

for-walked,  36. 

forwandred,  36. 

forward  (w.),  7,  14. 

forward  (adv.),  14,  107. 

forweny,  36. 

forwise  {adj.),  7,  107. 

for-wroght,  32. 

for-^eten,  32,  36,  37. 
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fote-mene,  9. 
fraternite,  74,  120. 
frowarde,  10. 
fysician,  74,  120. 

gallant,  83,  123. 
garnison  (F.),  119. 
garnisone,  72,  119. 
geaunt,  122. 
generacioun,  74, 121. 
gentille,  81,  123. 
gesticnlate,  104. 
gleo-mon,  13. 
glotoun,  122. 
goldsmythes,  7. 
gondoleer,  75. 
gramarienes,  74, 12Ö. 
greet  (adj.),  21. 

habituate,  104. 
haunde-brede,  9. 
hansemane,  9. 
harmonists,  75. 
heed-dere,  17. 
henchman,  9. 
herne-pane,  7,  9. 
Hesperian,  84. 
hexagoually,  84. 
historie,  76. 
homage,  122. 
honorable,  84. 
honorary,  84. 
honour,  122. 
horror,  122. 
horse-fet,  7. 
hnmiditie,  76. 
hysena,  75. 
hydrophobia,  75. 
hypocrite,  72. 

ignominy,  75. 
illustrate,  126. 
imbecile,  84,  123,  124. 
imbecility,  72. 
imitate,  126. 
imitator,  75. 

immesurables,  82,  124. 
immigrate,  126. 


immolate,  126. 
immortality,  71,  72. 
mparfit,  82,  123. 
impetus,  72. 
mplicate,  126. 
n,  49,  51,  52. 
naccessible,  84. 
inapplication,  72,  118. 
incenser,  111. 
incensory,  72,  118. 
ncidence,  72. 
nclosede,  85. 
n-come,  10,  19. 
incompatible,  83. 
nculcate,  126. 
n-departable,  82. 
indisputable,  9R. 
ndityng,  66,  114. 
indiuisible,  83. 
ndulgen,  114. 
indulgence,  1 1 5. 
ndulgences,  70,  114,  116. 
ndurate,  83,"  123. 
indnstry,  72. 
ndyten,  114. 
inexcnsable,  83,  96. 
infamous,  84,  123. 
nfuriate  (adj.),  84. 
n-goynge,  45. 
ngrat,  82,  123. 
ngrate,  82,  84,  123. 
ingress,  63,  109,  113. 
injurious,  69. 
njurye,  69,  116. 
nnocence,  71,  116. 
nnocent,  79,  123. 
Innovator,  72. 
innumerable,  83. 
npacient,  82,  123. 
npossible,  82,  124. 
insignificancy,  72. 
inspissate,  126. 
instigator,  72. 
ntercalary,  84. 
interest  (v.),  127. 
interpolate,  103,  127. 
interpolator,  72. 
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interrogate,  127. 
interview  (v.),  127. 
intil,  23,  24,  26. 
into,  23,  24,  26. 
into,  23. 

invalid  (n.),  71,  72. 
invoice,  63,  109,  113. 
inwit,  17,  19. 
inwones,  44. 
irrefragable,  83. 
irrefragably,  83. 
irreprehensible,  83. 
irreprehensibly,  83. 
irrespectively,  83. 
irrevocable,  83,  84. 
irrevocably,  83. 
isosceles,  84. 
issue  (w.),  60,  109,  110. 

jejune,  84,  123. 
jovial,  84,  124. 
jucund,  84,  123. 
juvenile,  84,  124. 

ketelle-hattes,  9. 
kynnesmen,  20. 

laborant,  84,  124. 
lamentacion,  73,  75,  121. 
lefs-ales,  levesel,  7. 
legate,  65. 
legatee,  75, 
legislative,  84. 
lente-seed,  13. 
leuetenaunte,  73,  74,  120. 
libertine,  75. 
libratory,  84. 
lik-seed,  13. 
limpidity,  75. 
locomotive  (adj.),  83, 
logomachy,  75. 
londe-biggere,  13. 
long,  21. 
lotophagi,  75. 
loue-dayes,  13. 
lyf-holynesse,  13. 
lykewise,  21. 


lynne-seed,  13. 
lyuyatan,  73,  120. 

machination,  75. 
magister,  75. 
maintain,  99,  130. 
mal-ese,  76,  120. 
manere,  122. 
mania,  75. 
mankind,  14,  19. 
man-kyude,  14,  19. 
manure  (n.),  65,  122. 
marchioness,  75. 
marmoset,  75. 
marquetry,  75. 
marroquin,  75. 
marynerse,  72,  74,  120. 
masoneries,  122. 
matronal,  84,  124. 
matnre,  83,  123. 
matutinal,  84. 

mayntenannce,  73,  121. 
mediator,  75. 
meeltyme,  13. 
memoirs,  75. 
memorative,  83. 
meruail  (n.),  64. 
meruailles  (v.),  99,  130. 
meruailous,  79,  123. 
merval,  130. 
mervel,  130. 
merveille  (n.  OF.),  130. 
meschaunce  («.),  59,  108. 
metalurgist,  75. 
metallurgy,  75. 
metempsychosis,  72. 
meteors,  75. 

meynprise  (w.),  76,  120. 
meynprise  (v.),  106,  131. 
meyntene,  99,  100,  130,  131. 
meyntenour,  74,  75,  119. 
mirro(u)r,  65,  122. 
misbeliene,  54. 
mis-beode,  55. 
mischance  (n.  S.  v.),  58. 
mischefe,  57,  59,  108. 
mischiefe,  58. 
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mischievous,  84,  123. 
misconduct  (n.),  8. 
misconstrue,  103. 
misdede,  15. 
misdeede,  8,  20. 
misdoo,  54. 
misemploy,  103. 
mishap,  8. 
mishappe,  20. 
misrewle  (w.),  8. 
misrewie  (n.),  20. 
mistake  (w.),  8. 
mitigacion,  74,  121. 
moderator,  75. 
modificable,  83. 
moleste(ed),  100. 
mony,  21. 
moot-halle,  13. 
morne-while,  9. 
mulle-stones,  13. 
multiplicand,  75. 
mundane,  84,  123. 
mys-chaunce,  58. 
mys-dede,  17. 
mysdon,  54. 
myse-bide,  54. 
myserule,  17. 
mys-hap,  15. 
myshappene,  54. 
myskaries,  54. 
mys  lyket,  54,  55. 
myspende,  55. 
mys-proud,  15. 
mys-reuleth,  54. 
mysseide,  54. 
mysshapon,  54. 
mys-wonne,  55. 
mythologist,  75. 

neck-bane,  9,  18. 
neke-bone,  9,  18. 
nicromancer,  75. 
nightwacche,  7,  18. 
nightwatch,  19. 
nobilte,  73,  120. 
nounpowere,  77. 
noway,  22. 


obdurate,  116. 
obedyence,  71,  118. 
obey  85,  127. 
obseruance,  71. 
observant,  116. 
occidente,  66,  113,  116. 
occupiet,  100,  101,  127,  128. 
occupy,  127. 
old,  21. 
oligarchy,  75. 
of,  50,  52. 

offence,  58,  109,  110,  112. 
offendit,  85,  112,  127. 
offer  (v.),  127. 
Offices,  64. 
officiales,  79,  124. 
offrian  (OE.),  127. 
of-sente,  42. 
on,  44,  50,  52. 
on  allwise,  21. 
Operator,  75. 
opiniativeness,  75. 
Opponent,  72,  118. 
opportune,  116. 
oppresse,  85,  127. 
ordainet,  100,  130. 
ordinaunce,  72,  120. 
orfrayes,  76,  122. 
orientales,  82,  124. 
orisouns,  73,  119. 
orrible,  80,  123. 
other,  21. 
other-gates,  21. 
otherweys,  21. 
other-while,  21. 
otherwhyle,  21. 
otherwyse,  21. 
ouercam,  42. 
oaer-cark,  42. 
ouercast,  41. 
ouer-cliarggede,  41. 
ouer-closeth,  42. 
ouerdon,  42. 
ouerdrögh,  41. 
ouerdryve,  41. 
ouere-layde,  42. 
ouere-loked,  43. 
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ouere-longe,  31. 
ouer(e)-reche,  ouerraght,  41, 

42. 
ouere-wacche,  43. 
ouer-fallene,  41. 
ouergrowen,  ouere-grewe,  41, 

43. 
ouer-gylte,  41. 
ouer-hande,  10. 
ouer-keste,  41. 
ouer-lep,  42. 
ouerlynge,  10. 
ouer-maistrieth,  42. 
ouer-plente,  16. 
ouerput,  41. 
ouer-redyne,  41. 
ouer-ronne,  41. 
ouer-se,  42. 
ouerset,  41. 
ouer-skippers,  43. 
ouer-sopede,  42. 
ouer-spradde,  42. 
ouer-swyngene,  42. 
ouer-take,  42. 
ouer-tilte,  42. 
ouert(o)urne,  41,  42. 
ouerwalt,  41. 
ouer-whelme,  42. 
out(e),  46,  48,  50,  52,  53. 
outlawe  (v.),  46. 
outlawhit,  44. 
out-ryders,  45. 
overcome,  41. 
overture,  75. 
owte-iles,  10. 
owte  Landes,  10,  19. 
owte-mowntes,  10. 

pak-neelde,  13. 
palays,  122. 
Palindrome,  75. 
palissade,  75. 
palliative,  83. 
Pantomime,  75. 
paramoor,  71. 
parathesis,  71. 
paraueutare,  82, 124. 


parceit,  76. 
parent,  65,  122. 
parinterlinarie,  78. 
patronal,  84,  124. 
patronize,  104. 
pauilyon,  73,  74,  120. 
peculator,  75. 
pele  (OF.),  111. 
peny-ale,  13. 
peradventure,  83. 
perceive,  91. 
percolate,  127. 
peregrinate,  103. 
perennial,  83. 
perfection,  117. 
perform,  91. 

perfourme,  91,  97,  127. 
perfume  (n.),  63,  113. 
permutacion,  70,  117. 
permute,  97,  127. 
persauit,  91,  94,  96,  127. 
persecucion,  70,  117. 
perseuerance,  71. 
persevere,  118. 
persiueraunce,  68,  118. 
perspectiue,  83. 
peruersede,  94,  127. 
Philistines,  75. 
philo sofye,  74. 
phlegmatick,  84,  124. 
pioner,  116. 
pitee,  122. 
placard,  65,  122. 
plaint  (w.),  111. 
plebeians,  116. 
plomtres,  13. 
podyng-ale,  13. 
poUute,  100. 
polygraphy,  75. 
Polyhistor,  75, 
polymathy,  75. 
pontifice,  75. 
portend,  99. 
portent,  63,  109,  113. 
possessione,  74,  75,  120. 
potestate,  72,  119. 
pourtraict,  113. 
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po(u)rtray,  94,  99,  127. 

precedent  (n.),  72. 

precinct,  63,  109,  113. 

predicate  (v.),  127. 

preferment,  71,  115,  116. 

prelates,  57,  \07,  109,  110. 

prentice,  111. 

presage  (n.),  63,  109,  113. 

presbytery,  75. 

prescience,  116. 

presens,  57. 

present  (w.),  60,  109,  110. 

present  (adj.),  79,  123. 

present  (v.),  91,  94,  97,  127,  129. 

present  (v.),  91. 

presume,  97,  114,  127. 

presumpcoun,   68,  70,   113,  114, 

117. 
presumptius,  78. 
presumptuously,  79. 
pretence,  63,  109,  113. 
principalitie,  76. 
prismoid,  65,  122. 
priour,  67,  115. 
probabilism,  75. 
probabilists,  75. 
processione,  69,  117. 
procreate,  127. 
proctor,  67. 
procuracy,  71. 
procurator,  72. 
procuratour,  67,  114,  118. 
procure,  91,  114,  127,  129. 
procüre,  91. 
procutour,  67. 
prodnce  (w.),  63,  109,  113. 
profers  (v.),  87,  127,  129. 
profess,  94. 

professide,  94,  114,  127. 
profession,  70,  114,  117. 
proffitable,  80,  81,  82,  124. 
profound(ly),  83,  123. 
profyre  (n.),  59,  109. 
prognosis,  72,  118. 
prognosticate,  103,  127. 
prolocutor,  72. 
prologe,  57,  107,  109. 


prolong,  99,  127. 

promontory,  71. 

pronouncid,  98,  127. 

prophetes,  62,  109,  110. 

prosecutor,  71. 

prosperitie,  71. 

Protestant,  83,  123. 

protteccione,  69,  117. 

prouincials,  82,  124. 

prouisours,  71,  115,  116. 

provost,  63,  113. 

provostry,  72. 

pursew,  92,  94,  97,  127. 

pursue,  92. 

pursuet  (n.),  61,  109. 

pnrsuit,  61,  92. 

purtrayede,  94,  97,  127. 

puruay,  92,  94,  97,  114,  127. 

purveyor,  92,  116. 

purviaunce,   68,  69,  92,  114,  116. 

quaternery,  88. 
queste,  111. 
qnintessence,  75. 


rally  (v.),  87,  97. 
rapacious,  83,  123. 
ransom  (v.),  128. 
raunsone  (n.),  59,  109,  110. 
raunsound,  87,  128,  129. 
rebawde,  64 
rebawdous,  79,  123. 
rebuke  (v.),  94,  97,  98,  128. 
receit,  63. 
reeeive,  92,  98. 
receyuit,  92,  94,  97,  128. 
recitative,  83. 
reelayme,  89,  128. 
reclased,  105,  128. 
recogüise,  103,  128. 
recoin,  99. 

recomendeth,  103,  128. 
recommend,  103,  128. 
reconcile,  102,  103,  128. 
recondite,  83,  84,  123,  124. 
reconforted,  103,  128. 
record  (w.),  58,  63,  109,  113. 
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recorde  (n.),  60,  109,  110. 

recorded,  97,  128. 

recorder,  97. 

recounseld,  102,  128, 

recover,  102. 

recrayed,  105,  128. 

recreaunt,  81,  82,  123. 

recusants,  72. 

redolent,  83,  123. 

redoundet,  86. 

redresse  (w.),  58,  109,  110. 

reffourmed,  98,  128. 

reflex  (adj.  &.  n.),  84,  123. 

refractory,  83. 

refresshe,  86. 

refuse  (v.),  97,  128. 

refuse  (v.),  97. 

refut,  86. 

regratour,  78,  119. 

rehearse,  94. 

reherse,  89,  94,  97,  98,  128. 

rehetede,  104,  128. 

reioyse,  97,  128. 

rekeuered,  101,  128. 

relacion,  70,  117. 

relatif,  79. 

relaxation,  71. 

relayes  (v.),  105,  128. 

reles  (n.),  62,  109,  110. 

releshe,  92,  128. 

releue,  97,  128. 

religion,  70. 

relikes,  57,  59,  107,  109,  110. 

relish  (t?.),  128. 

relyed,  87,  97,  128. 

relygeous,  79. 

remedie,  116. 

remediless,  84,  124. 

remedy  (n.  &.  v.),  124. 

remembirde,  102,  114,  128. 

remembraunce,  70,  114,  116. 

remenannt,  59,  109,  HO. 

remeve,  92,  94,  98,  128. 

remission,  70,  117. 

remove,  92. 

renayede,  105. 

render,  128. 
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renegade,  72. 

reneye,  105,  128. 

renonse,  93. 

reno(u)n(e),  62,  109,  110. 

renownde,  79. 

repast  (w.),  62,  109,  HO. 

rependez,  105,  128. 

repent,  94,  97,  114,  128. 

repentance,  69,  115. 

repentaunse,  68,  69,  70,  113,  114, 

116. 
repentaunt,  68,  114. 
repertory,  72. 
repreff,  63,  109,  HO. 
reprehend,  103,  128. 
repreuet,  86,  88,  98,  128. 
reprobate,  71. 
reprofe,  58,  109. 
repugnet,  104,  106,  128. 
requit,  94,  128. 
resceyte  (w.),  63,  109,  HO. 
rescow  (v.),  86,  87,  128,  129. 
rescowe  (».),  59,  109,  HO. 
rescue  (v.),  128. 
residu  (OF.),  116. 
residue,  66,  116. 
resolvend,  72. 
resort  (y.),  86,  128. 
resoun,  122. 
ressort  (w.),  63. 
restitucioun,  70,  117. 
restore,  86,  93,  128. 
restreynede,  94,  128. 
retain,  93. 
retaynit,  93,  128. 
retenaunce,  78,  120. 
retenuz,  66. 
reticence,  72. 
retinue,  71,  72. 
retournes  (r.),  94,  138. 
retrograde,  83,  123. 
retarn  (v.),  94. 
reuenge  (v.),  95,  128,  129. 
reuerenced,  101,  128. 
reuerssede,  95,  128. 
reuertede,  95,  128. 
reueste,  105,  128. 
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revenge  (n.),  58. 
revenu(e),  71,  72. 
revocable(ness),  83,  84. 
reward  (n.),  61,  62,  109,  110. 
reward  (v.),  93. 
rewardet,  93,  97,  128. 
reyne-bowe,  17. 
rhumatick,  83,  124. 
ridicule,  83,  123. 
romance,  64. 
Tomance,  65,  122. 
royalness,  75, 
rugge-bones,  13. 

sacramen,  72,  119. 
Salamander,  75. 
saluacion,  74,  120. 
salner  (F.),  130. 
salns  (n.),  130, 
salut  (n.  OF.),  130, 
salut  (v,),  100,  130. 
salatation,  75. 
sande,  20. 
sapphire,  65,  122. 
satellite,  75. 

satisfaccion,  73,  74,  121. 
satisfaction  (F.),  119. 
satisfactory,  73,  83. 
saturnine,  84,  124. 
satyrist,  75. 
saumple,  111. 
schaft-monde,  9. 
s(c)hip(pe)men(e),  9,  13, 
schirreues,  9. 
schismatick,  84,  124. 
schynbawde,  9. 
secure  (adj.),  81. 
sekadrisses,  77. 
sekere,  81,  82,  123. 
selcouth(e),  10,  14. 
semblable,  82,  128. 
sepulchre,  75,  116. 
sepulture,  72,  120. 
sepulture,  75. 
s6pulture  (F.),  119, 
Sequester,  104. 
servile,  84,  123. 


sicor  (OE.),  81. 
sicher  (Mod.  EG.),  81. 
sihhur  (OHG.),  81. 
sinister,  116. 
skomfitoure,  66,  118. 
skoute-wacche,  7. 
smal,  21. 
soche  wise,  21. 
soiorne  (v.),  86,  87,  129, 
solace  (n.),  64. 
solemply,  79. 
solempne,  79,  123. 
solem(p)nite(e),  73,  74,  120. 
solstacion,  77,  120. 
somer-tyme,  13. 
somewhile,  21. 
sopertyme,  7. 
soundismen,  20,  21. 
spelonkes,  76,  122. 
spense,  58. 
spheroid,  65,  122. 
Spiritual,  83. 
splenetick,  83,  124. 
sport,  111. 
spycerye,  77,  120. 
State,  111. 
stigmatick,  83,  124. 
stimulator,  75. 

sabaltern(s),  83,  84,  123,  124. 
subarbe,  59,  62,  107,  109. 
subiectes  (w.),  57,  109,  110. 
subordinate  (v.),  103. 
success,  69. 
successor,  69,  116, 
successoures,  69,  116. 
suffices,  93,  98. 
suggesten,  114. 
Suggestion,  70, 114,  117, 
sum  tyme,  21. 
sum  wise,  21. 
supernatnrall,  83. 
Supers  tition,  117. 
suppletory,  84. 
suppliant,  72. 
suppose,  93. 
suppose,  93. 
supprioure,  67,  115. 
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supprisede,  95. 
surcott,  59,  107,  109. 
surface,  63. 
surfet  (n.),  60,  109. 
sarvey  (n.),  63,  109,  113. 
suspecion,  70,  117. 
sustayn,  93. 
sustinaunce,  71. 
syde-borde,  13. 
syde-table,  13. 
syllepsis,  72. 

tabernacle,  72,  120. 
tempestive(ly),  84,  124. 
temporize,  104. 
teologye,  74,  121. 
therefore,  22,  23. 
p>erfore,  22. 
thermometer,  75. 
to-bolle,  36. 
tü-broke,  36. 
to-cleef,  to-cleue,  36,  38. 
to-comen,  45. 
to-dryue,  36. 
to-fore,  27. 
to-grynt,  36. 
to-logged,  36.  ; 
topographer,  75. 
toppe-castelles,  9. 
to-qxiashte,  36. 
to-rende,  36. 
to-reueth,  36, 
to-ruscheez,  33. 
to-stonayede,  33. 
tourment  (w.),  64. 
tourmentez  (v.),  100,  130, 
to-wrythes,  33. 
tragedy,  75. 
translated,  86,  128. 
transuersed,  105. 
transverse  (adj.),  83,  84,  123. 
trapezoid,  75. 
trefoil,  65,  122. 
tresour,  122. 
trespas  («.),  60,  109. 
trespas  (n.),  113. 
trespassed,  88,  89,  128. 


triangle,  75. 
tripartite,  84,  124. 
triphthong,  65,  122. 
turmentours,  75,  119. 
turmoil,  65,  122. 
typographer,  75. 

unamiable,  84. 
unbelief,  8. 
uncouth,  10,  20. 
underfonges,  41,  42,  43. 
unfaire,  11. 
unprepossess'd,  84. 
unto,  23. 
unstithe,  8. 
up(p)on,  24,  26. 
upon,  23,  24,  26. 

vacate,  100. 

variegate,  104. 

vavasory,  84. 

vescouute,  64. 

victorie,  116. 

villanie,  75. 

vindicator,  75. 

violable,  84. 

virginite,  74,  120. 

vmbeclappes,  42. 

vmbegrippede,  42. 

vmbelappez,  42. 

vnbest,  8,  20. 

vnblythely,  11. 

vnbokelede,  38. 

vnbrydilles,  34. 

vnbuxome,  15. 

vnbynde,  38. 

vnchargeth,  38. 

vn-clede,  34. 

vnclene,  8. 

vncomely,  15. 

vncouerde,  34. 

vncouthe,  10,  20. 

vncristene,  15. 

vnder-füDge,  42,  43. 

vndernome,  vndernymeth,  42. 

vnder-pijte,  42. 

vnder-shored,  43. 
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vnder-take,  43. 
vndertaker,  43. 
vndertakynge,  43. 
vnder-writen,  43. 
vndeuoutlyche,  15. 
vndone,  34,  38. 
vnfaithful,  8. 
vnfaye  (adj.),  11. 
vnfers  (adj.),  11. 
vn-fetere,  38. 
vnfolde,  38. 
vnfrely,  11. 
vn-gracios,  15. 
vnhardy,  15. 
vn-heled,  16,  38. 
vnhende  (adj.),  15. 
vnite,  73,  119. 
vnknitteth,  39. 
vnkouth,  15. 
vn-kuynde,  15. 
vnkyndness,  8. 
vnlofsom,  15. 
vn-lordly,  11. 
vnlose,  39. 
vnlouke,  39. 
vnmeeble,  15. 
vn-mete,  11. 
vnpacient,  15. 
vnparfit,  15. 
vnpiked,  39. 
vnpossible,  8,  16. 
vnpynned,  39. 
vnredy,  16. 
vn-resonable,  11, 
vnristfully,  16. 
vnryghtwyslye,  11. 
vnsanourely,  16. 
vnsekyriy,  11, 
vn-semly,  11. 
vnskilful,  16. 
vn-slely,  11. 
vn-souwen,  39. 
vn-sownde,  11. 
vn-sparely,  11. 
vnspere,  39. 
vnstedefast,  15. 


vn-tenderly,  11. 
vn-til,  23. 
vn-to,  23,  24,  26. 
vn-trewe,  11,  16. 
vntruly,  8. 
vütydy,  16. 
vn-tyme,  16. 
vnwittyly,  11,  16. 
vB-wynly,  11. 
vnwyse,  11. 
vp,  44,  47,  48,50-53. 
vp-holderes,  45. 
vpward,  53. 
vsage,  65,  122. 
vsurer,  73. 
vtwith,  2.3. 

wanhoop  (D.),  8. 
wanhope,  16,  19. 
wanspede,  7. 
watyre-mene,  9. 
welcome  (adj.),  17,  19. 
welcome  {adj.),  17,  19,  20. 
welcome  (v.),  55. 
welcomen,  55. 
wherefore,  23. 
with-drogh,  41. 
with-drow,  42. 
with-halt,  42. 
within,  26,  29. 
with-inne,  28,  29. 
without,  24,  25,  30. 
withouten,  24,  29. 
with-siggen,  42. 
with-sitte,  42, 
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Meinen  Eltern. 


Vorwort. 


Meine  Untersuchung  über  die  Familie  bei  den  Angel- 
sachsen, deren  erster  Hauptteil  hier  vorliegt,  i)  ist  die  Frucht 
längeren,  intensiven  Studiums  angelsächsischer  Kulturgeschichte, 
das  ich  auf  den  Kat  des  Herrn  Prof.  M  o  r  s  b  a  c  h  -  Göttingen 
begann. 

Ich  wählte  mir  zunächst  das  Familienleben  der 
Angelsachsen  zum  Gegenstand  eingehender  Betrachtung: 
eine  hingebende  Lektüre  von  Weinhold's  „Altnordischem 
Leben"  und  seinen  „Deutschen  Frauen  in  dem  Mittelalter" 
hatten  mein  Interesse  auf  diese  Seite  alten  Kulturlebens  kon- 
zentriert. Weinhold's  Art,  altgermanisches  Leben  vor  unseren 
Augen  aufzurollen,  birgt  ja  gerade  für  jugendliche  oder  jugend- 
lich fühlende  Gemüter  einen  unnennbaren  Reiz  in  sich.  Seine 
Werke  sprachen  mich  an  wie  eine  andere  taciteische  Ger- 
mania: wie  Dichtungen  zum  Ruhme  Germaniens,  getragen  von 
einer  leisen  didaktischen  Tendenz,  die  aber  auch  gelegentlich, 
besonders  im  „Altnordischen  Leben",  deutlicher  und  unver- 
htiUter  hervortritt. 

In  dieser  bewundernden  Begeisterung  liegt  der  Ausgangs- 
punkt meiner  Arbeit. 

Was  ich  jetzt  davon  vorlege,  ist  das  bedeutendste  und 
interessanteste  Kapitel  aus  der  Geschichte  angelsächsischen 
Familienlebens:  die  Familie  im  engsten  Sinne  des  Wortes, 
also  nur  Mann,  Frau  und  Kinder  (nicht  auch  Sippegenossen, 

1)  Die  Einleitung  und  erste  Hälfte  des  ersten  Kapitels  (Inhalt:  Die 
Verlobung  bei  den  Angelsachsen)  ist  schon  als  Göttin ger  Doktor- 
dissertation, Halle  1899,  erschienen. 
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freie  und  unfreie  Dienerschaft)  umfassend.  Von  den  Be- 
ziehungen dieser  Glieder  eines  Haushalts  zu  einander  (wobei 
die  inneren  mehr  als  die  äusseren  zur  Geltung  kommen  sollen) 
auf  Grund  möglichst  verschieden  gearteter  Quellen  eine  alle 
Hauptpunkte  berücksichtigende  Darstellung  zu  geben,  ist  Vor- 
wurf meiner  Studie. 

Ich  glaube,  dass  angesichts  des  so  weitschichtigen  Materials 
und  der  in  der  That  teilweise  sehr  geringwertigen  Vorarbeiten 
manchem  mein  Versuch  gewagt  —  weil  verfrüht  —  erscheinen 
wird.  Demgegenüber  bin  ich  von  folgender  Erwägung  aus- 
gegangen: Die  Thatsache,  dass  eine  Reihe  von  Spezialarbeiten, 
die  nur  zu  leicht  der  Schablonisierungsgefahr  unterliegen, 
unsere  Erkenntnis  nicht  besonders  gefördert  hat,  weist  darauf 
hin,  dass  uns  hier  eine  mutig  den  ganzen  Hauptbestand  des 
Ueberlieferten  zusammenfassende  Behandlung  not  thut.  Sind 
einmal  die  Umrisse  und  markanten  Linien  der  Zeichnung 
richtig  gezogen,  mag  noch  im  einzelnen  ergänzt  und,  wo  nötig, 
eine  sauberere  Ausführung  ins  Detail  angestrebt  werden. 

Eben  dadurch,  dass  die  Aufgabe  in  solcher  Weise  gefasst 
war,  liess  sich  eine  strenge  Methode  erreichen  —  und  das 
halte  ich  für  den  wesentlichsten  Gewinn.  Indem  die  ver- 
schiedenen Quellenkategorien  neben  einander  traten,  hob  sich 
die  Individualität  einer  jeden  einzelnen  aufs  schärfste  von  der 
anderen  ab.  Daher  konnte  ihre  eigentümliche  Stellung  im 
Ganzen  gewahrt  bleiben  und  der  Forderung  Genüge  geschehen, 
die,  obwohl  selbstverständlich,  bisher  nicht  erfüllt  war:  eine 
jede  nur  aus  dem  Zusammenhange,  aus  dem  heraus  sie 
entstanden  ist,  zu  betrachten.  Es  ist  erklärlich,  dass  bei 
dieser  Praxis  die  litterarischen  Denkmäler  in  den  Vordergrund 
treten  und  häufige  litter  arische  Erörterungen  nötig  machen 
mussten. 

IJebersetzungen  zu  den  angelsächsischen  Zitaten  habe  ich 
aus  leicht  begreiflichen  Gründen  im  weitesten  Umfange  gegeben. 
Sie  rühren  von  mir  selbst  her  —  andernfalls  ist  jedesmal  der 
Autor  angegeben  —  wenn  die  anderer  nicht  vorhanden  waren, 
oder  es  mir  darauf  ankam,  meine  eigene  Meinung  deutlich 
hervortreten  zu  lassen. 

Die  definitive  Ausführung  des  zweiten  Hauptteils 
(Inhalt:  Kinder),   für  den  das  Material  schon  ziemlich  voll- 
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ständig  gesammelt  ist,  wird  erst  nach  dem  Erscheinen  der 
ersten  beiden  Bände  von  Liebermann's  „Gesetzen  der  Angel- 
sachsen" stattfinden  können,  da  ich  mich  auf  die  Kesultate 
dieses  unseres  besten  Kenners  angelsächsischer  Rechtsver- 
hältnisse stützen  muss.  Die  Ausgabe  des  gegenwärtigen  Teiles 
konnte  dagegen  —  zu  seinem  Nachteile  —  nicht  länger  hinaus- 
geschoben werden.  Für  ihn  habe  ich  die  erste  Lieferung  des 
ersten  Bandes  (Text  und  Uebersetzung)  vollständig,  die  zweite 
nur  noch  bei  der  Korrektur  vom  5.  Bogen  an  benutzen  können. 

Der  zweite  Teil  wird  ein  detailliertes  Inhaltsverzeichnis 
und  vollständiges  Wort-  und  Sachregister  bringen,  damit  das 
Ganze  auch  ein  bequemes  Hilfsmittel  für  die  Interpretation 
der  angelsächsischen  Litteraturwerke  abgeben  kann. 

Drei  Göttinger  Gelehrte  haben  mich  aus  dem  reichen 
Schatze  ihrer  Erfahrung  mit  stets  bereiter  selbstloser  Güte 
beraten:  Lorenz  Morsbach,  Moritz  Heyne  und  Wilhelm 
jyjeygj.  aus  Speyer,  ßgj  jjgj.  Drucklcgung  Hessen  mir  Herr  Prof. 
Morsbach  und  mein  Freund  Herr  Dr.  phil.  Paul  Otto -Berlin 
ihre  freundliche  Hilfe  angedeihen.  Ich  danke  ihnen  allen 
herzlieh. 

Meiner  Schrift  gebe  ich  den  Wunsch  mit  auf  den  Weg, 
dass  sie  ihre  Leser  etwas  von  dem  Zauber  nachempfinden  lasse, 
den  ein  liebevolles  Versenken  in  angelsächsisches  Leben  und 
Fühlen  auf  mich  ausgeübt  hat. 

Scharzfeld  a.  H.,  den  28.  August  1899. 

Fritz  Roeder. 


Einleitung. 


Trotz  des  eifrigen  Studiums,  das  namentlich  englische 
Gelehrte  der  Erforschung  ihres  nationalen  Altertums  gewidmet 
haben,  existiert  bisher  noch  keine  monographische  Be- 
arbeitung des  vorliegenden  Gegenstandes.  Wie  zu 
erwarten,  enthalten  allerdings  die  zünftigen  Kulturgeschichten 
alle  ein  oder  mehrere  Kapitel  über  dies  Thema;  doch  kann 
man  ihnen  allen  nicht  den  Vorwurf  ersparen,  dass  ihre  Dar- 
stellung kritiklos  entweder  auf  sehr  dürftigem,  oder  einseitig 
gesammeltem  Material  beruht.  Zudem  sind  sie  alle  älteren 
Datums  und  haben  daher  jüngere  Publikationen  nicht  benutzen 
können. 

Die  älteste  dieser  Kulturgeschichten,  Strutt's  „Horda 
Anjel-cynnan  etc."  aus  dem  Jahre  1775,  ist  weniger  wichtig, 
weil  sie  einen  Passus:  Of  the  Marriages  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(S.  74 — 78)  enthält,  als  deswegen,  weil  sich  am  Schlüsse  des 
Bandes  eine  Anzahl  von  Bildern  aus  angelsächsischen  Hand- 
schriften befindet. 

Bedeutender  sind  schon  die  einzelnen  hierher  gehörigen 
Teile  in  Turner's  drittem  Bande  seiner  „History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons"  (1852),  die  aber  auch,  wie  es  die  Anlage  des  Buches 
mit  sich  bringt  (in  diesem  einen  Bande  wird  das  ganze 
kulturelle  Leben  abgethan)  nur  an  der  äussersten  Oberfläche 
haften  bleiben,  indem  nur  einiges  Material  aus  den  weltliehen 
Gesetzen  und  historischen  Quellen  benutzt  wird. 

Die  ersten  beiden  Schriften  —  und  auch  meines  Wissens  die 
letzten,  soweit  sie  auf  Wissenschaftlichkeit  Anspruch  machen, 
—  die  eine  abgerundetere  Fassung  anstreben,   sind  Thrupp's 
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„The  Anglo-Saxon  Home  etc."  (1862)  und  Th.  Wright's  „The 
Homes  of  Other  Days  etc."  (1871).  Wie  schon  Thrupp  in 
seiner  Einleitung  S.  V  hervorhebt,  sollen  beide  Werke  sich 
gegenseitig  ergänzen. 

In  dem  letztgenannten  der  beiden  Bücher  werden  auf  92 
Seiten  kulturelle  Skizzen  aus  dem  angelsächsischen  Leben 
entworfen,  und  zwar  in  der  Weise,  dass  in  der  Auswahl  des 
Stoffes  das  rein  antiquarische  Interesse  vorherrscht,  so  dass 
wir  auf  Grund  dieses  Materials,  das  zum  grössten  Teile  aus 
Antiquitäten  und  nur  einigen  wenigen  Stellen  aus  historischen 
und  litterarischen  Quellen  besteht,  zwar  ein  einigermassen 
befriedigendes  Bild  von  den  äusseren  Verhältnissen  bekommen, 
doch  nimmermehr  von  dem  Leben  und  den  geistigen 
Strömungen,  denen  der  äussere  Apparat  nur  Rahmen  ist, 
innerhalb  dessen  sich  dieses  Leben  abspielt. 

Thrupp  füllt  diese  Lücke  keineswegs  aus.  Für 
uns  kommen  hier  vorwiegend  die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  des 
Buches,  „The  Wife"  und  „The  Child"  betitelt,  in  Betracht. 
Das  Material,  das  Thrupp  verwertet,  ist  aus  weltlichen  und 
geistlichen  Gesetzsammlungen,  soweit  sie  in  den  „Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  England"  veröffentlicht  sind,  dem 
„Codex  Diplomaticus"  von  Kemble  und  einigen  historischen 
Schriftstellern  geschöpft,  doch  in  so  mangelhafter  Vollständig- 
keit, dass  naturgemäss  dadurch  grosse  Lücken  in  einer  fort- 
laufenden Darstellung  entstehen  würden,  wenn  der  Verfasser 
diese  nicht  durch  Zeugnisse  von  fremden  Völkern,  meistens 
germanischen,  aber  auch  von  andern  verschmäht  er  sie  nicht, 
auszufüllen  versuchte.  Nun  muss  man  zwar  Gepflogen- 
heiten, die  von  den  übrigen  germanischen  Völkern 
berichtet  werden,  zum  Vergleich  heranziehen;  aber 
auch  nur  zum  Vergleich  und  richtigen  Verständnis  der 
angelsächsischen  Verhältnisse,  die  in  der  That  ein 
recht  individuelles  Gepräge  tragen,  wenn  man  dies 
nicht  vollkommen  verwischen  und  an  Stelle  dessen, 
wie  Thrupp  thut,  ein  Sammelsurium  von  Notizen  geben 
will,  das  weder  angelsächsisches  Leben  verdeutlicht 
noch  sonst  etwas.  Der  üble  Eindruck  dieser  Kritiklosigkeit 
wird  keineswegs  gehoben  durch  die  Prüderie,  mit  der  Thrupp 
nach  Art  vieler  englischer  Gelehrter,  die  sich  nicht  entblöden, 
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„der  Wissenschaft  den  Mühlstein  tendenziöser  Moral  um  den 
Hals  zu  hängen",  Fragen  etwas  heikler  Natur  aus  dem  Wege 
geht. 

Doch  die  Fehler  und  Mängel  dieser  Arbeiten  zeigen,  wo 
eine  kritische  Untersuchung  einzusetzen  hat.  Um  historische 
Treue  zu  erreichen,  erweist  es  sich  als  nötig,  die  ge- 
samte Untersuchung  auf  einer  breiteren  Basis,  als  man 
bisher  gethan,  aufzubauen.  Bei  sorgfältigerer  Sammlung 
stellt  es  sich  heraus,  dass  die  Quellen  gar  nicht  ganz  so  spärlich 
fliessen,  wie  die  englischen  Gelehrten  glauben  machen  wollen. 

Die  Quellen  lassen  sich  in  vier  Gruppen  einteilen. 

Zur  ersten  gehören  rein  sprachliche  Denkmäler,  als 
da  sind  Glossen,  Interlinearversionen  u.  s.  w.,  die  oft  die  einzigen 
Zeugnisse  für  das  Bestehen  irgend  einer  Sitte  sein  müssen 
wenn  auch  hier,  wie  die  Arbeit  mehrfach  zeigen  wird,  mit 
Vorsicht  zu  verfahren  ist,  da  die  Glossatoren  einerseits  den 
lateinischen  Begriff  oft  nicht  recht  verstanden,  daher  falsch 
glossierten,  andererseits  nur  eine  Uebersetzung  von  ihm  gaben, 
obwohl  er  ihrem  heimischen  Leben  durchaus  fremd  war. 

Die  zweite  Gruppe  bilden  historische  Quellen.  Dazu 
sind  zu  rechnen  die  darstellenden  Geschichtswerke  Prokops, 
Bedas,  Assers,  die  Sachsenchronik  u.  s.  w.,  die  neben 
pragmatischer  Geschichte  auch  zuweilen  kleine  Züge  enthalten, 
die  sich  hier  verwerten  lassen.  Die  kulturhistorische  Bedeutung 
der  weltlichen  Gesetze,  von  denen  die  ältesten  aus  dem 
Beginn  des  7.  Jahrhunderts  stammen,  brauche  ich  kaum 
zu  betonen.  Eine  Ergänzung  zu  ihnen  bilden  die  angel- 
sächsischen Bussordnungen, 1)  die  ebenfalls  sehr  frucht- 
bare kulturhistorische  Quellen  sein  können,  wenn  sie  mit  der 
nötigen  Reserve  verwertet  werden  (vgl.  darüber  die  prinzi- 
piellen Auseinandersetzungen   in   Kap.  III).     Vering   hebt   im 

^)  Ich  zitiere  sie  nach  Wasser  schieben,  „Die  Bussordnungen  der 
abendländischen  Kirche".  Halle,  1851,  ein  Buch,  in  dem  sie  mit  mehr 
Kritik  vmd  Sachkenntnis  herausgegeben  sind,  als  in  den  „Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  England"  (Monumenta  ecclesiastica).  London, 
lb4(),  und  ziehe  die  letzteren  nur  heran,  wo  es  gilt,  den  angelsächsischen 
Text  zu  benutzen,  und  bei  einigen  kirchlichen  Denkmälern,  wie  Hirten- 
briefen und  dgl.,  die  bei  Wasserschieben  nicht  zu  finden  sind. 

1* 


Archiv  für  katholisches  Kirchenrecht  Bd.  XXX  ihre  hohe  Be- 
deutung hervor,  nachdem  vorher  schon  Friedberg  in  seinem 
Buche :  „Aus  deutschen  Bussbtichern,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  deutschen 
Kulturgeschichte",  Halle  1868,  sie  systematisch  auszunutzen 
versucht  hatte.  Während  ich  dem  Verfasser  einige  wertvolle 
methodische  Winke  verdanke,  war  sein  Buch  sonst  von 
geringerer  Bedeutung  für  diese  Arbeit,  da  er  nur  einige  Haupt- 
punkte hervorhebt  und  durchaus  auf  individuelle  Behandlung 
der  einzelnen  Völker  verzichtet.  Wichtige  Urkunden,  Testa- 
mente u.  dgl.  finden  sich  in  den  Diplomatarien  reichlich 
zusammengetragen. 

Die  dritte  Gruppe  umfasst  die  litterarischen 
Quellen,  die  bisher  am  wenigsten  herangezogen  sind,  und 
auf  die  ich  deswegen  mein  Hauptaugenmerk  gerichtet 
habe. 

Weniger  fruchtbar  zeigt  sich  allerdings  die  Prosa.  Sie 
hat  z.  T.  als  Uebersetzungen  für  unsere  Zwecke  nur  sprach- 
lichen Wert,  wie  z.  B.  die  Werke  aus  Alfreds  Kreise,  verfolgt 
z.  T.  auch  zu  sehr  kirchlich -lehrhafte  Tendenzen,  wie  die 
Homilien,  die  sich  in  starker  Anlehnung  an  ihre  Quellen  mehr 
über  dogmatische  Fragen  verbreiten  oder  an  Heiligenlegenden 
anknüpfen,  als  dass  sie  Beispiele  aus  dem  praktischen  Leben 
herausgreifen.  Eine  rühmliche  Ausnahme  macht  iElfrie,  den 
ich  deshalb  öfter  zitieren  konnte. 

Anders  die  Poesie:  Die  Reste  der  heidnischen  Dich- 
tung, die  ältere  Epik,  die  Rätsel  und  die  weltliche 
Lyrik  sind  ein  klarer  Spiegel  nationaler  Sitten  und 
Anschauungen;  und  die  spätere,  durchgehends  geist- 
liche Stoffe  behandelnde  Dichtung  lässt  sich  in 
soweit  fruktifizieren,  als  man  durch  vergleichende 
Heranziehung  der  Quellen  die  Abweichungen  und 
Modifizierungen,  die  angelsächsischer  Geist  bedingte, 
ermitteln  und  nutzbar  machen  kann.  Dabei  sind  dann 
sowohl  Zuthaten  als  auch  Auslassungen  gegenüber  der 
Quelle  die  springenden  Punkte. 

Die  letzte  Art  von  Material  bieten  Illustrationen  aus 
angelsächsischen  Handschriften.  In  ihrer  Darstellungs- 
weise erlauben  sie  eine  Parallele  mit  der  poetischen  Litteratur, 


indem  sie  teils  Vorgänge  aus  dem  Leben  des  Volkes  vor- 
führen wollen,  dann  also  ohne  Vorbehalt  herübergenommen 
werden  können;  da  aber,  wo  sie  christliche  Stoffe  zum  Gegen- 
stand ihrer  Darstellung  nehmen,  diese  gerade,  wie  die  jüngere 
Epik,  in  nationales  Gewand  kleiden  und  deswegen  zu  beachten 
sind.  Leider  ist  auf  diesem  Gebiete  bisher  wenig  publiziert 
worden.  Einige  Faksimiles  finden  sich  am  Schlüsse  von  Strutt's 
Buch,  wie  ich  schon  oben  erwähnte,  bei  Wright,  und  im 
XXIV.  Bande  der  Archaeologia  eine  Wiedergabe  der  Ab- 
bildungen zur  Genesis  aus  der  sogenannten  Cädmon-Handschrift 
(10.  Jahrh.)  in  der  Bodleian  Library  zu  Oxford.  Sonstige 
Publikationen  sind  ausnahmslos  für  paläographische  Zwecke 
gemacht.!)  Sicherlich  enthalten  die  angelsächsischen  Hand- 
schriften manche  noch  nicht  veröffentlichte  Illustrationen,  die  für 
Erforschung  der  Kulturgeschichte  von  grossem  Werte  wären.2) 
Nur  auf  Grund  der  Verwertung  eines  in  seiner 
Art  so  mannigfaltigen  Materials  ist  es  möglich,  ein 
Bild  zu  entwerfen,  das  den  thatsächlichen  Verhält- 
nissen am  nächsten  kommt.  Der  Wert  dieser  Methode, 
welche,  die  einzelnen  Zeugnisse  gegen  einander  ab- 
wägend, diese  sich  selbst  korrigieren  und  ergänzen 
lässt,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Alle  Darstellungen,  die  ein 
einseitig  zusammen  getragenes  Material  benutzen, 
bedingen  oft  ein  zum  mindesten  schiefes,  wenn  nicht 
gar  gänzlich  falsches  Urteil.  Man  vergleiche  z.B.  einmal 
die  Resultate,  zu  denen  Thrupp  in  Bezug  auf  die  Stellung  der 
Frau  bei  den  Angelsachsen  gelangt,  so  S.  20  und  21,  wo  auch 
Turner's  ebenso  unklare  Ansicht  zitiert  wird,  und  S.  68  ff.,  die 
eben  deswegen  nur  zum  Teil  richtig  sind,  da  sie  im  wesent- 
lichen auf  gesetzlichem  Material  beruhen.  Es  ist  aber  voll- 
kommen verkehrt,  aus  Gesetzen  allein  ihre  Stellung  bestimmen 
zu  wollen;  man  braucht  nur  einmal  moderne  Verhältnisse  als 
Parallele  heranzuziehen:  Stellung  der  Frau  in  unserem  bürger- 


')  Eine  reichhaltige  bibliographische  Zusammenstellung  findet  sich  in 
einem  Anhange:  List  of  Principal  Palaeographical  Works  bei  Thompson: 
„Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography".    London,  1893. 

^)  Eine  planmässige  Durchforschung  angelsächsischer  Handschriften 
nach  Illustrationen,  soweit  sie  wenigstens  mit  der  vorliegenden  Materie 
zu  thun  haben,  hoflfe  ich  in  späterer  Zeit  ausführen  zu  können. 
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liehen  Gesetzbuch  und  ihre  soziale  Stellung  (genaueres  siehe 
in  Kap.  II  u.  IV).  So  muss  man  eben,  um  die  angelsächsischen 
Verhältnisse  im  rechten  Lichte  zu  sehen,  auch  die  poetische 
Litteratur  als  Zeugen  heranziehen. 

Die  folgende  Darstellung  wird  noch  im  einzelnen  die 
Richtigkeit  dieser  Methode  in  Bezug  auf  alle  Verhältnisse 
näher  ausführen  und  erläutern.  In  welch  günstiger  Weise 
sich  z.  B.  zwei  Gruppen  des  Materials  ergänzen,  mag 
eine  kurze  Charakteristik  der  weltlichen  Gesetze  und 
der  poetischen  Litteratur  zeigen.  Während  die  Gesetze, 
wenigstens  die  der  älteren  Zeit,  fast  durchweg  auf  die  Be- 
dürfnisse der  ländlichen  Bevölkerung  zugeschnitten  sind, 
wie  z.  B.  die  Bestimmungen  über  Zaunbruch ,  geschlechtlichen 
Verkehr  der  Mägde,  Viehdiebstähle  u.  s.  w,  beweisen  (vgl. 
Winkelmann,  Geschichte  der  A.  S.  84 ff.)  wählt  die  Poesie  — 
die  der  älteren  Periode  —  nur  Repräsentanten  des  Hofes 
und  der  vornehmen  Kriegerschar  zu  Helden  ihrer  Pro- 
dukte und  zeichnet  somit  als  Pendant  zu  den  Sitten  der 
Gemeinfreien  und  Unfreien  die  des  Adels  und  der  Fürsten. 
Die  jüngere  Epik  stellt  sich  dann,  wie  ich  im  letzten  Kapitel 
beweisen  werde,  in  den  Dienst  der  Geistlichkeit  und 
verdeutlicht  deren  Anschauungen.  Somit  wäre  es  auch  ein 
methodischer  Fehler,  wenn  man  nur  die  Dichtung  ver- 
werten würde,  indem  man  dann  ideale  Zustände  statuieren 
müsste,  die  entweder  niemals  vorhanden  oder  nur  einem  kleinen 
Bruchteil  des  ganzen  Volkes  eigen  waren. 

Durch  diese  Erwägung  wird  zugleich  der  Wert  mancher 
Dissertationen  gekennzeichnet,  die  systematisch  die  germanischen 
Altertümer  in  der  jüngeren  Epik  ihres  christlichen  Gewandes 
zu  entkleiden  suchen.  Behandelt  sind:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Andreas  und  Elene,  und  zusammen  noch  einmal:  Crist, 
Juliana,  Elene,  Fata  Apostolorum  und  Guölac  B  (s.  Ver- 
zeichnis der  litter.  Hilfsmittel).  Etwas  oberflächlich  nach  dem 
Schema  Vilmars  gemacht,  vergleichen  sie  zu  wenig  die 
Quellen  und  verlieren  die  Herrschaft  und  Kritik  über  ihr 
Material,  da  sie  Zeugnisse  anderer  Art  zur  Kontrolle  und 
richtigen  Beurteilung  ihrer  eigenen  nicht  heranziehen.  Doch 
sind  sie  dankenswerte  Materialzusammenstellungen  und  haben 
auch  manche  Einzelheiten  richtig  aufgehellt. 


Meine  Untersuchung  soll  nun  im  Einzelnen  folgenden  Ver- 
lauf nehmen.') 

Nach  einer  kurzen  Einleitung  wende  ich  mich  zum 
ersten  Hauptteil:  Mann  und  Frau,  der  die  4  Kapitel  umfasst: 

Kap.  I. 
Verlobung  und  Heimftthrung. 

Kap.  II. 
Eheliches  Leben. 

Kap.  ni. 
Sittliche  Verhältnisse  im  allgemeinen. 

Kap.  IV. 
Historische  Entwicklung  der  Stellung  der  Frau. 

Der  zweite  Hauptteil:  Kinder,  wird  folgende  Punkte 
besprechen : 

1.  Beschränkung    des   Kindersegens    (Aussetzung   und 

künstlicher  Abort). 

2.  Geburt  des  Kindes  (Interpretation  der  Zauberspruche). 

3.  Namengebung  und  Wasserweihe. 

4.  Wahl  des  Namens  und  Mittel  der  angelsächsischen 

Sprache,  Verwandtschaft  im  Namen  zu  be- 
zeichnen (z.B.  Heoro-^är,  Hröä-gär,  Hälga  Namen 
dreier  Brüder). 

5.  Wartung  und  Pflege  des  Kindes. 

6.  Sitte,  Kinder  ausserhalb  des  väterlichen  Hauses 

erziehen  zu  lassen. 

7.  Kindheit  und  Jugend,  Spiele  u.  s.  w. 

8.  Verhältnis  zu  den  Eltern: 

rechtliches  (Vatergewalt,  Vormundschaft,  Mündig- 
werdung,  rechtliche  Stellung  der  unverheirateten 
Frau  und  der  Frau  überhaupt). 

allgemein  menschliches  (Liebe  u.  s.  w.). 

9.  Verhältnis  der  Geschwister  unter  einander. 


')  In  der  Anordnung   des  Stoffes  habe  ich  mich  vielfach  an  Wein- 
hold angelehnt. 
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In  einem  Anhange  werde  ich  dann  noch: 

1.  Die  Gastfreundschaft  der  Angelsachsen 

2.  Ihre  Gelage  und  Festlichkeiten 
schildern. 


Belege  gebe  ich  nach  folgenden  Ausgaben'): 

Archaeologia,  Bd.  XXIV. 

Asserius,    De    rebus    gestis    iElfredi    (Monumenta    Historica 

Britannica.    Vol.  I.    London,  1848,  S.  467—498). 
ßirch,    Cartularium    Saxonicum.      A    Collection    of   Charters 

relating  to  Anglo-Saxon  History.    3  Bde.     London,  1885 

bis  93. 
Bouterwek,  Angelsächsische  Glossen.    Z.  f.  d.  A.  IX,  1853. 
Cockayne,   Leechdoms,   Wortcunning  and  Starcraft  of  Early 

England.    Roll  Series,  1864—66. 
Cotton.  Man.,  benutzt  von  Lye:  Dictionarium  Saxonico  —  et 

Gothico  —  Latinum  (edidit  Owen  Manning.  London,  1772), 

und  darnach  zitiert. 
Dindorf,  Procopius.    3  Bde.    Bonn,  1833 — 38  (Corpus  Script. 

Histor.  Byzant.    Teil  II). 
Earle  and  Plummer,  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel  etc. 

Oxford,  1892. 
Green  well,  The  Pontifical   of  Egbert,   Archbishop  of  York, 

A.  D.  732—766.    Surtees  Society,  1853. 
Grein,  vElfric  de  Vetere  et  Novo  Testamento,  Pentateuch  etc. 

Bibliothek  der  ags.  Prosa.    Bd.  I.     Kassel,  1872. 
(jprein-Wülker,  Bibliothek  der  angelsächsischen  Poesie.  3  Bde. 

Kassel,  1881—88  und  Leipzig,  1897. 
Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi  Saxonici.    6  Bde.    London, 

1838—48. 
Kluge,  Fragment   eines   angelsächsischen   Briefes.    Englische 

Studien  VIII,  S.  62  u.  63. 


^)  Hier  nicht  aufgeführte  Werke  werden  an  der  betreffenden  Stelle 
mit  genauem  Titel  angegeben.  Abkürzungen  bei  Anführung  von 
Zitaten  sind  so  gewählt,  dass  sie  dem  Kundigen  leicht  verständlich  sind. 


Liebermann,  Die   Gesetze   der  Angelsaclisen.     Bd.  I.     Text 

und  Ueberlieferung,     1  Lieferung.     Halle,  1898.') 
Loge  man,  New  Aldhelm  Glosses.    Anglia  XIII,  S.  26ff. 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina.  Tom.  77.   Gregorius  Magnus.  Tom  3. 

Cura  Pastoralis. 
Miller,    The    Old   English    Version    of   Bede's    Ecclesiastical 

History.    E.  E.  T.  S.  95—96,  1890— 9L 
Morris,  The  Bückling  Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century.     E.  E. 

T.  S.  58.  63.  73,  London,  1883. 

Napier,  Altenglische  Glossen.  Engl.  Studien  XI,  S.  62  J0F., 
XIII,  S.  25  flf. 

—  Wulfstan,   Sammlung    der    ihm    zugeschriebenen    Homilien. 

I.  Abt.     Berlin,  1883. 

Plummer,  Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica  etc.     2  Vol.     Oxonii, 

1896. 
Schmid,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.  2  Aufl.   Leipzig,  1858. 
Stevenson,  Eituale  Ecclesiae  Dunelmensis.    Surtees  Society, 

London,  1840. 

Sweet,  King  Alfred's  Orosius.    E.E.  T.  S.  79,  1883. 

—  King   Alfred's  West   Saxon  Version   of  Gregory's  Pastoral 

Gare.     E.  E.  T.  S.  45.  50,  1871—82. 

—  The  Oldest  English  Texts.    E.  E.  T.  S.  Or.  Ser.  83. 

Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England  etc.  London, 
1840. 

—  The  Homilies  of  iElfric.    2  Bde.    ^Ifric  Society.     London, 

1843. 

—  Diplomatarium  Anglicum  Aevi  Saxonici.    London,  1864. 

Wasser  schieben,  Die  Bussordnungen  der  abendländischen 
Kirche.  Halle,  1851  (darin  die  angelsächsischen  Buss- 
ordnungen auf  S.  145 — 352). 

Wright-Wülker,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies. 
2  Bde.    London,  1883. 


*)   Enthält   die   Gesetze   bis    Eadw.  Ges.  inkl.,   sonst   zitiert   nach 
Schmid,  s.  u. 
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Zupitza,  ^Ifrics  Grammatik  und  Glossar.    I.  Abt.:  Text  und 

Varianten.    Berlin,  1886. 
—  Kentische  Glossen.    Z.  f.  d.  A.  IX.  N.  F. 

Zahlreiche  andere  Quellenschriften,  die  ich  kursorisch 
gelesen  habe,  schienen  mir  nichts  Wesentliches  zu  enthalten. 
Für  den  zweiten  Teil  dieser  Schrift  werde  ich  einen  Nach- 
trag aller  der  Ausgaben,  die  für  ihn  ausserdem  noch  in 
Betracht  kommen,  geben. 

Eine  Beschränkung  auf  gleichzeitige  Denkmäler  schien 
mir  geboten,  um  eine  bestimmte  Grenze  nach  oben  hin  zu 
haben.  Dazu  kommt,  dass  spätere  Zeugnisse  seltener  und 
unzuverlässiger  sind. 


Die  angelsächsische  Dichtung  findet  in  ihrer  Neigung  zur 
Darstellung  des  rein  Geftihlsmässigen  innige  Töne  für  eine 
Empfindung,  die  tief  im  Gemüte  des  Angelsachsen  wurzelt, 
die  Liebe  zu  dem  heimatlichen  Boden  und  den  Bluts- 
verwandten. Dies  Motiv  variiert  sie  in  der  mannigfachsten 
Weise. 

Ich  will  nur  einige  Beispiele  herausgreifen.  Im  Wanderer 
wird  der  Seelenzustand  eines  Mannes  geschildert,  der  edle 
hidöeled  (20)  „seines  Erbgutes  beraubt"  und  freomcesum  feor 
(21)  „fern  von  seinen  edlen  Verwandten"  ist, 

a.a.O.  2—5: 

.  .  .  he  mödcearig 

geond  laguläde  longe  sceolde 

hreran  mid  hondum  hrlmcealde  sce, 

wadan  wrceclästas:  .  .  . 

„.  .  .  er  sollte  lange 

ttber  die  Meeresstrasse  im  Gemtite  traurig 

rühren  mit  den  Händen  die  reifkalte  See, 

Flüchtlings wege  ziehen:  .  .  ." ') 

46—48: 

gesihÖ  him  biforan  fealwe  wegas, 
bapian  brimfuglas,  brcedan  fe])ra, 
hreosan  hrlm  and  snäw  hagle  gemenged. 
„und  vor  sieh  sieht  er  die  fahlen  Wogen, 
.  sieht  baden  die  Brandungsvögel  und  breiten  ihre  Federn, 
sieht    sinken    Schnee    und    Reif   gesellt    dem    Hagel 

[(Grein,  II  S.  253)." 


*)  nach    Grein,    Dichtungen   der  Angelsachsen.    2  Bde.    Göttingen, 
1857.    Kassel  und  Göttingen,  1863.  II  S.  251  u.  52. 
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ponne  mä^a  semynd  möd  seondhweorfeÖ,  (51) 
„Dann   durchwandert  sein   Gemüt   der  Verwandten 
[Andenken,  (Grein,  a.  a.  0.)." 

Dieselbe  Stimmung  ruht  über  dem  Gedichte  der  Seefahrer: 
Wenn  der  Frühling  kommt  und  der  Kuckuck  ruft,  treibt  es 
den  Schiffer  hinaus  auf  die  See;  winemce^um  hidroren  (16) 
„seiner  freundlich  gesinnten  Verwandten  beraubt"  weilt  er 
auf  dem  Meere,  den  Stürmen  der  Seefahrt  preisgegeben,  ohne 
dass  einer  seiner  hleo-mägas  —  oder  hyläe-mägas,  wie  sie 
Gen.  1094  u.  ö,  genannt  werden,  —  „der  schützenden,  treu 
ergebenen  Verwandten"   ihm   tröstend   zur  Seite  stehen  kann, 

26—27: 

.  .  .  Nmni^  hUomce^a 
feasceafti^  ferö  feran  meahte. 

Den  Kain  der  Vulgata  fasst  der  Dichter  der  Genesis  als 
germanischen  „Recken";  1051  nennt  er  ihn  einen  wineUas 
wrecca,  der  von  Gott  verbannt,  jammernd  aus  seinem  Erbe 
weichen  und  weithin  als  Flüchtling  wandern  muss,  seinen  lieben 
Verwandten  verleidet, 

1018-21: 

.  .  .  Pü  scealt  geömor  hweorfan, 
ärleas  of  earde  ^inum,  .  .  . 
.  .  .:  forpon  ])U  flema  scealt 
widläst  wrecan,  winemägum  lad! 

Dieses  ausgebildete  Heimatsgeftihl  liegt  in  den  engen 
Beziehungen  begründet,  die  zwischen  den  Gliedern  einer  Sipp- 
schaft und  Familie  herrschen. 


Erster  Hauptteil: 

Mann  und  Frau. 


Kapitel  I: 

Yerlobuug  und  Heimführung. 

Durchaus  nüchtern  und  geschäftsmässig  ist  die  Art  und 
Weise,  wie  eine  Verlobung  zu  stände  kommt.  Begehrt  ein 
Jüngling  ein  Mädchen  zur  Frau,  so  wendet  er  sich  direkt  an 
ihren  Vormund,  ohne  sich  vorher  ihrer  Neigung  versichert  zu 
haben.  Dies  schliesse  ich  daraus,  dass  an  keiner  Stelle  der 
angelsächsischen  Poesie  dieser  werbenden  Liebe  des  Mannes 
gedacht  wird.  Dass  diese  Thatsache  aber  auf  Zufall  beruhe 
—  es  sind  ja  viele,  namentlich  lyrische  Gedichte  verloren 
gegangen  —  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  da  sich  noch  irgendwie 
eine  Spur  würde  entdecken  lassen  und  sonst  die  angelsächsische 
Dichtung  Frauenliebe  —  immer  nur  innerhalb  der  Ehe  — 
mehrfach  zum  Gegenstand  dichterischer  Behandlung  macht.') 
Dies  Faktum  nun,  dass  der  Mann  auf  langes  Werben  um  die 
Gunst  der  Jungfrau,  die  er  heimführen  will,  verzichtet,  erklärt 
sich  aus  dem  Verhältnis,  in  dem  Mann  und  Frau  zu  jener 
Zeit  stehen.  Es  wird  in  feiner  Weise  illustriert  durch  einen 
gnomischen  Spruch  der  Cottonhandschrift, 

43—45: 

,  .  .  Ides  sceal  dyrne  crcefte, 

fcemne  hire  freond  ^esecean,  gif  heo  nelle  on  folce  sepeon, 

Poet  M  man  heagum  gebiete  .  .  . 

„Eine   Frau  {ides  =  „femina  cujusvis  siatus  et  aetatis^^)   soll 
mit  geheimer  Zauberkraft,  eine  Jungfrau  ihren  Geliebten  (ags. 


')  J.  Grimms  Behauptung  (Andreas  und  Elene  S.  XXV),  Frauenliebe 
finde  überhaupt  keine  Darstellung  in  der  angelsächsischen  Poesie,  beruht 
auf  damals  noch  mangelhafter  Publikation  der  litterarischen  Denkmäler. 
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frmnd)  an  sich  zu  fesseln  suchen,  wenn  sie  es  nicht  öffentlich 
durchsetzen  mag,  dass  er  sie  um  Ringe  kaufe," 

Ich  meine,  in  diesem  Falle  hat  der  Spruchdichter,  der  ja 
stets  typische  Fälle  auswählt  und  in  die  Form  eines  „sceal- 
Satzes"  kleidet,  folgende,  also  ebenfalls  typische,  Situation 
im  Sinne:  der  Mann  stolz,  unnahbar  —  die  Jungfrau  demütig, 
Liebe  heischend.  Sie,  die  nicht  on  folce  „vor  den  Leuten" 
um  ihn  werben  mag,  indem  sie  ihm  öffentliche  Beweise  ihrer 
Gunst  giebt,  greift  lieber  zu  geheimen  Zaubermitteln,  um  ihm 
auf  diese  Weise  Liebe  zu  erwecken. •) 

So  darf  man  schliessen,  dass  Liebe  vor  der  Verlobung 
und  ausserhalb  der  Ehe  im  allgemeinen  keine  Rolle  spielte  in 
dem  Empfindungsleben  des  angelsächsischen  Volkes,  wie  uns 
dies  Weinhold  auch  für  die  nordischen  Völker  bezeugt  (vgl. 
Altn.  Leben  S.  239). 

Der  Angelsachse  betrachtet  eben,  wie  alle  Germanen,  die 
Ehe  von  einem  durchaus  praktischen  Standpunkt  aus  und  lässt 
sich  in  der  Wahl  des  Mädchens  durch  praktische  Vor- 
züge, die  es  besitzen  muss,  bestimmen. 

Dinge,  die  er  am  meisten  schätzt,  sind  Reichtum  und 
vornehmes  Geschlecht.  Von  Heliseus  wird  in  der  Juliana 
erzählt,  dass  ihn  die  Mitgift  der  Jungfrau  trieb,  sie  zur  Frau 
zu  begehren, 

38—39: 

Pä  wces  se  weliga  pcere  wif^ifta 
goldspedi^  ^uma  seorn  on  müde, 

1)  Auch  Ehefrauen  pflegten  sich  solcher  Mittel  zu  bedienen,  um  der 
Liebe  ihrer  Männer  sicher  zu  sein.  Wie  ekelhaft  ein  derartiges  Rezept 
sein  konnte,  zeigt  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  87  (Wasserschi.  S.  153): 
Sic  et  illa  (sc.  poeniteat),  quae  semen  viri  sui  miscens  cibo,  ut  inde  plus 
ejus  amorem  suscipiat.  Aehnliche  Fassung  in  Conf.  Egb.  Kap.  29  (Wasser- 
schieben S.  312,  ags.  Text  bei  Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  358).  Vgl.  auch  Egb. 
Poenit.  IV  Kap.  18  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  379,  lat.  Fassung  auch  bei  Wasser- 
schieben S.  335): 

Ji/"  hivä  wiccige  ymbe  Ceniges  mannes  lufe,  and  Mm  on  cete  sylle,  oÖÖe  on 
drince,  oöde  on  ceni^es  cynnes  gealdor-crceftuni,  pcet  hyra  lufu  forpon  pe 
märe  beon  scyle,  .  .  . 

„Si  quis  veneficiis  utatur  alicujus  amoris  gratia,  et  ei  in  cibo  [quid] 
dederit,  vel  in  potu,  vel  per  alicujus  generis  incantationes,  ui  eorum  amor 
inde  augeatur,  ...  (es  folgen  dann  die  Busssätze). " 
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ein  Zug,  den  die  lat.  Vorlage  nicht  enthält. i)     Ihr  Vater  sucht 
sie  dagegen  zu  der  Heirat  zu  bewegen, 

102—4: 

.  .  .:  he  is  tö  freonäe  göd. 
Forpon  is  ])ces  wyr])e,  Jtwt  J>ü  poes  weres  frl^e 
ece  eadlufan  an  ne  forlcete! 
„  ,  .  .:  er  ist  zum  Freunde  gut: 
wert  ists  drum,  dass  du  des  Wehrmanns  Minne 
die  ewigdauernde  Liebe  nicht  abweisest  (Grein,  II  S.  49)!" 

denn  folgendes  mache  ihn  zu  einem  annehmbaren  Freier, 

100—3: 

.  .  .,  se  is  hetra  ponne  pü, 

er  sei  ihr  also  geistig  tiberlegen, 

cepelra  for  eorpan,  .  .  . 

ebenso  an  adeliger  Herkunft,  und  schliesslich  sei  er  noch 

,  cehtspedi^ra 

feoh^estreona : 

„reicher  an  Schätzen". 

Wie  weit  daneben  Schönheit  der  Jungfrau  den  Jüng- 
ling anziehen  konnte,  ist  nirgends  direkt  ausgesprochen;  doch 
dass  sie  sicherlich  hoch  gewertet  wurde  und  demgeraäss  auch 
oft  auf  die  Entschliessungen  des  Mannes  entscheidend  einwirken 
konnte,  zeigen  die  zahlreichen  Epitheta,  die  in  der  angel- 
sächsischen Dichtung  zur  Bezeichnung  einer  schönen  Frau 
verwandt  werden. 

Es  würde  nun  sehr  interessant  und  aufschlussreich  sein 
für  den  Grad  ästhetischer  Bildung,  den  die  Angelsachsen 
erreicht  hatten,  wenn  man  ihr  Schönheitsideal  auf  Grund 
des  Materials,  das  uns  die  Poesie  bietet,  rekonstruieren  könnte. 
Allein  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  meisten  mittelhochdeutschen 
Dichtern,  die  fast  anatomisch  zergliedernd  eine  schöne  Frau 
beschreiben  (vgl.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  199  ff.),  ver- 
ziehtet die   altenglische   Dichtung,   die   im  Schillerschen  Sinn 


1)  Allerdings  ist  zn  beachten,  dass  die  Quelle  der  Juliana  eine  andere 
Version  der  Legende  ist,  als  die,  welche  zufällig  in  den  Acta  Sanct.  ab- 
gedruckt ist.    Vgl.  über  diese  Frage  Glöde  in  der  Anglia  XI  S.  146  if. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV,  2 
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„naiv"  ist,  auf  ausführliche  Sehönheitsschilderungen.  Sie  be- 
schränkt sich  darauf,  fest  geprägte  Epitheta,  die  an  sich 
meist  farblos  und  unplastiseh  sind,  zu  wiederholen. 

Eine  solch  „schönste  Augenweide"  —  „e^wa  tvyn^^  nennen 
die  Gnom,  Ex.  107  eine  Jungfrau  —  hat  hellblondes,  lockiges 
Haar,  daher  die  Attribute:  hwU-loc{c),  hwU-locced  „candentibus 
vel  albis  comis^^  (vgl.  altn.  hwlt-liaddaör),  z,  B. 

ßä.  43,3: 

hwUloc  . .  .  (fwmne) 
„    80,3—5: 

.  .  .  Cwm  mec  hwtlum 
hwUloccedu  hond  on  le^eä, 
eorles  doMor,  J)eah  Ino  cepelu  sy. 
„  .  .  .;  nicht  selten  legt  auch 
eine  hellgelockte  Frau  ihre  Hand  an  mich, 
eines  Edelinges  Tochter,  wenn  sie  gleich  adlig  ist 

[(Grein,  II  S.  242)." 

wunden-loc{c)  „gewundenloekig",  z.  B. 
Jud.  103-4: 

.  .  .  Slöh  Öä  wundenlocc 
jbone  feondsceaÖan  fä^um  msce, 
„  .  .  .  Drauf  schlug  dann  die  gewundenlockige 
mit  funkelnder  Waffe  den  Feindschädiger 

[(Grein,  I  S.  122)."  u.  s.  w. 

frlse  „crispus,  comatus^^,  das  Grein,  Sprachsch.  I  S.  349  mit  fries. 
frisle  (f.)  „coma,  crinis"  vergleicht,  Gnom.  Ex.  96:  frysan  wlfe 
„dem  krausgelockten  Weibe"  (s.  Kap.  II). 

„Bleiche",  d.  h.  blinkende,  Wangen  stehen  einer  Frau  wohl 
an,  deshalb  das  Beiwort  hläc-hleor  „genis  candidus^^,  Gen.  1970: 
hlächleor  ides  (s.  Kap.  II),  wenn  hier  nicht  Ettmtiller's  Ueber- 
setzung  „palUdis  genis^^  vorzuziehen  ist.  Auch  Judith  wird 
128  eine  hlächleor  ides  „hellwangige  Frau"  genannt. 

Dies  sind  Epitheta,  die  direkt  etwas  über  die  äussere 
Erscheinung  der  Frau  sagen;  sie  betonen  eben  den  sächsischen 
Typus  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  keltischen.  Während  daher  die 
obigen   Ausdrücke   der   Frau   sächsischer   Abkunft,    also    der 
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Herrin,  beigelegt  werden,  heisst  die  welsche  Sklavin  won-feax 
und  won-fah  Wale  (Rä.  13,8;  53,6)  „die  dunkelharige "  und 
„dunkelfarbige"  (vgl.  in  ^öelb.'s  Ges.  73:  fnwlf  lochore  „eine 
Freie,  eine  Loekenträgerin",  s.  Kap.  III). 

Die  schmückenden  Beiwörter,  die  sich  sonst  in  der  Dichtung 
finden,  sind  weniger  konkret.  Sie  bezeichnen  das  Glänzende, 
Strahlende  aristokratisch  imponierender  Schönheit,  so  z.  B.  fol- 
gende Epitheta:  dryht-llc  on  wlite  „herrenmässig,  vornehm  in 
der  Erscheinung", 

Gen.  1849—50: 

.  .  .:  him  drihüicu 

mce^  on  ivlite  möd^um  mcene^um  Öühte 

„  .  .  .:  königlich  von  Antlitz 

däuchte  manche  da  der  Mutigen  die  Frau  [Sarah] 

[(Grein,  I  S.  52)." 
oder  auch  einfaches  dryht-llc, 

Gen.  2781—82: 

.  .  .  Pä  cwceÖ  drihtlecu  mce^, 
hryd  tö  beorne:  .  .  . 

„Da  sprach  das  vornehme  Weib,  die  Frau  zu  ihrem  Manne",  u.  s.  w. 
heorht  „splendidus,  clarus", 
Jud.  254: 

.  .  .  seo  heorhte  mce^ff 
„die  strahlende  Jungfrau"  u.  ö. 

wlite-heorht  „von  glänzendem  Aeussern", 
Gen.  1727—28: 

.  .  .,  ])cet  him  yrfeweard 

wliteheorht  ides  on  woruld  hröhte, 

„  .  .  .,  dass  einen  Erbewart 

das  wonnigschöne  Weib  an  diese  Welt  ihm  brachte 

[(Grein,  I  S.  48,  49)." 
leof-lic  „lieb  oder  teuer  erscheinend", 
Gen.  1856—57: 

od  ])cet  hs  Icedan  heht  iBofllc  wtf 
tö  his  selfes  sele  .  .  . 

2* 
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„bis  er  geleiten  Hess  das  liebliche  Weib 

zu  seinem  Saale  hin  .  .  .  [(Grein,  I  S.  52)." 

sc^ne  {scyne,  sceone  u.  s.  w.)  „ins  Auge  fallend"  (als  passive 
Adjektivbildung  zu  ags.  sceawian  „etwas  ins  Auge  fassen", 
vgl.  Heyne,  Wörterb.  III  Sp.  455), 

Gen.  700: 

tö  päm  unrcede  idese  sclene, 

„[er  verlockte]  zu  der  Unklugheit  die  schöne  Frau";  so  auch 
idesa  sceonost  „die  schönste  der  Frauen",  Gen.  704  u.  ö.  Aehn- 
liches  drucken  aus  wlite-süiene,  sceone  gesceapen,  wlfa  wlitegost, 
fcegrost  (Belege  bei  Ferrel,  Teutonic  Antiqu.  S.  41).  Judith  (43) 
heisst  ]}ä  torhtan  mcegö  „splendidam  virginem''^ .  Gen.  1854 — 55 
wird  berichtet,  dass  Pharao 's  Mannen  die  wonnige  Schönheit 
{„wynsumne  wlite^^)  der  Sarah  rühmten.  Zweimal  wird  sie  in 
der  Genesis  (1827,  2730)  als  mwg  celfsäeno  angeredet,  ebenso 
Judith  (14)  als  ides  mlfscmu.  Das  Attribut  celf-sclene  hat  den- 
selben Sinn  wie  die  eben  angeführten;  denn  es  bedeutet  „wie 
Elfen  anzuschauen",  und  die  Elbe,  natürlich  nur  die  lichten, 
denkt  man  sich  wohlgebildet  und  ebenmässig  im  Gegensatz 
zu  den  schwarzen,  die  hässlich  und  missgestaltet  sind:  sie 
strahlen  in  Schönheit  und  tragen  leuchtendes  Gewand  (vgl. 
Grimm,  Mythologie.  4  Aufl.  I  S.  371).  Bei  solcher  Auffassung 
von  Frauenschönheit  liegt  es  sehr  nahe,  eine  schöne  Frau  mit 
der  strahlenden  Sonne  zu  vergleichen.  Jul.  229  nennt  Cyne- 
wulf  die  Juliana,  deren  Schönheit  die  Quelle  nur  allgemein 
andeutet,  seo  sunsclene  „die  sounenglänzende",  oder  166 — 68 
lässt  er  sie  von  ihrem  Verlobten  anreden: 

Mm  se  swetesta  sunnan  scmia 
Juliana!  hwcet  ])ü  glwm  hafast, 
ginfceste  siefe,  geoguähädes  hlced! 

„Du  mein  süssester  Sonnenschein 
Juliana!  du  hast  der  Jugend  Fülle 
unvergleichliche  Gabe,  Glanz  der  Schönheit 

[(Grein,  II  S.  51)!" 

Wir    sehen,    an    dieser    Stelle    berührt    sich    das   angel- 
sächsische Epos  mit  dem  homerischen  (vgl.  Lessing's  Laokoon 
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Kap.  XX  u.  XXI):  Wie  Homer  keine  detaillierte  Beschreibung 
der  Schönheit  der  Helena  giebt,  sondern  diese  nur  ahnen  lässt, 
indem  er  ihre  Wirkung  schildert,  so  überlässt  es  der  angel- 
sächsische Dichter  der  Phantasie  seines  Publikums,  sich  selbst 
ein  Bild  von  der  schönen  Frau  zu  entwerfen,  indem  er  nur 
andeutet,  wie  ihre  Erscheinung  auf  den  Zuschauer  wirkt.  Das 
Gemeinsame  aller  oben  belegten  Ausdrücke  ist,  dass  sie  nur 
den  Gesamteindruck  bezeichnen,  den  der  Anblick  einer  schönen 
Frau  hervorruft.  Aber  wegen  dieses  poetischen  Feingefühls, 
das  jenen  mittelhochdeutschen  Dichtern  fremd  war,  muss  man 
sich  damit  begnügen  zu  sagen,  dass  die  Angelsachsen  Frauen- 
schönheit sicher  sehr  hoch  schätzten,  dass  aber  nicht  zu 
konstatieren  ist,  wie  sie  sich  ihr  Schönheitsideal  im  einzelnen 
dachten. 

Bei  der  Verlobung  von  Königstöchtern  geben  schon  damals 
sehr  häufig  politische  Rücksichten  den  Ausschlag.  HröÖ- 
gär  giebt  seine  Tochter  Freawaru  dem  In^eld,  Sohn  des  Fröda, 
zur  Gattin,  um  so  die  blutige  Fehde  zwischen  Dänen  und 
Heaöobearden  beizulegen, 

Beow.  2027—29: 

.  .  .,  and  jKjet  rced  talaÖ, 

J)cet  he  mid  Öy  wife  tvcelfwMa  dcel, 

soscca  ^esette  .  .  . 

daher  das  Epitheton  einer  königlichen  Frau  als  der  freoÖu- 
webhe  (schw.  f )  „Friedensweberin", 

Wids.  5-7: 

.  .  .  He  mid  JEalhhilde, 

fcelre  freopuwehhan,  forman  slpe 

HreÖcynin^es  häm  jesöhte 

„Er  hatte  mit  Ealhhüd,  der  lieblichen  Friedensweberin,  zuerst 
das  Heim  des  Hreöenkönigs  besucht  (über  den  Ausdruck 
freodu-webbe  als  Beiwort  der  Frau  überhaupt  s.  Kap.  II)",  oder 
fridu-sibh  (st.  f.)  „coynata  vel  femina  pacißca,  regina^^,  Beow. 
2017  (s.  Kap.  II):  friÖusihb  folca.  Hyjeläc  verlobt  seine  Tochter 
dem  Eofor  zur  Belohnung  dafür,  dass  er  den  Schwedenkönig 
Onsen^eow  tötete,  „als  Unterpfand  seiner  Huld", 
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Beow.  2997—98: 

and  da  Jofore  forgeaf  ängan  dohtor 
hämweoräunje  hyldo  fö  wedde. 

Hat  der  Jüngling  seine  Wahl  getroiFen,  so  beginnen  die 
Verhandlungen  mit  der  Familie  des  Mädchens,  die 
gemäss  den  einfachen  Prinzipien,  nach  denen  das  angel- 
sächsische Leben  geregelt  ist,  durch  Sitte  und  Gesetz  in  feste 
Formen  eingeengt  sind.i) 

Zunächst  muss  der  Mann  sieh  bei  der  Familie  der  Braut 
erkundigen,  ob  ihr  eine  Verbindung  ihrer  Schutzbefohlenen 
mit  ihm  wünschenswert  erscheint.  Zu  diesem  Zwecke  schickt 
er  eine  Schar  junger  Männer  als  Werber,  ags.  biddere  (st.  m.) 
als  Glossierung  von  lat.  „procus"  (Wright-W.,  Vocab.I  Sp.  505,38); 
häufiger  wösere,  fösere  (st.  m.), 

a.a.O.  I  Sp.  171,6: 

procus  —  wöjere 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  468: 

proci  —  föseres 
a.  a.  0.  S.  503: 

proco  —  wö^ere  u.  ö. 
Vollkommen  durchsichtig  nach  Herkunft  und  Bedeutung 
ist  hiddere;  fögere,  wö^ere  (auch  im  ahd.  findet  sich  Schwanken 
des  anlautenden  Konsonanten)  gehört  etymologisch  zu  ags. 
feg(e)an,  ahd.  fuogen,  as.  fögian  mit  der  Grundbedeutung  „fügen, 
befestigen,  zurecht  machen"  (vgl.  auch  ags.  foß^er  =  „füglich, 
passend",  noch  ng.  „that  is  n't  fair"),  daher  seine  ursprüngliche 
Bedeutung  „intercessor^^.  So  heisst  auch  ags.  „eine  Werbung 
annehmen"  ^e^afian  ])ins-röedenne,  z.  B. 
Jul.  126—27: 

sif  pü  ge])aßan  fielt  ^ingrcedenne 
mödses  gemänan!  .  .  . 

denn  pins-rceden{n)  [st.  f.]  hat  den  Sinn  „intercessio^\  vgl.  z.  B. 
iElfr.,  Hom.  I  S.  556,19,  wo  es  von  den  Heiligen  heisst,   dass 

*)  Ueber  das  Durchschnittsalter  der  Heiratenden  fehlen  direkte  An- 
gaben; doch  sehen  wir  aus  einer  Bussbestimmung ,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach. 
Kap.  119  (Wasserschi.  S.  156)  [vgl.  S.  24],  dass  Mädchen  noch  vor  dem 
fünfzehnten  Jahre  heiraten  konnten. 
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wir  ,^urh  heora  menigfealdan  pinjrcedena"  Gottes  Gnade  em- 
pfangen, u.  8.  w. 

Einer  von  der  Schar  ist  ihr  Spreeher;  er  hat  die  spwc 
(st.  f.)  „Rede"  zu  halten,  ein  anderer  Ausdruck  nämlich  für 
„Werbung  annehmen"  ist  im  ags.  sjJößce  underfön,  Cod.  Dipl. 
IV  732  (s.  S.  27). <) 

Von  einer  Werbung  berichtet  Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  II 9  (Plummer 
S.  97):  Eadwine,  König  der  Northumbrier,  der  ^öelberg,  Tochter 
^öelberht's  von  Kent,  zur  Frau  begehrte,  habe  an  ihren  Bruder 
Eadbald  —  der  Vater  ^öelberht  war  schon  gestorben  —  Boten 
gesandt,  die  für  ihn  werben  sollten: 

Hujus  consortium  cum  j)rimo  ipse  missis  procis  a  fratre  ejus 
Äeodbaldo,  qui  tunc  regno  Cantwariorum  praeerat,  peteret."^) 

Oft  natürlich,  wenn  es  die  Verhältnisse  so  mit  sich  brachten, 
wird  der  Bräutigam  sein  eigener  Freiwerber  gewesen  sein,  und 
in  diesem  Sinne  ist  wohl  die  Glossierung 

Wright-W.,  Voeab.  I  Sp.  42,5: 

procus  —  hrydsuma 
zu  verstehen. 

Ist  den  „Freunden"  der  Jungfrau  die  Werbung  genehm, 
Be  tvlfm.  hewedd.  Kap.  1  (s.  S.  24),  treten  sie  mit  dem  Manne 
in  Unterhandlung;  denn  sie  kann  ihre  Sache  nicht  selbst 
führen,  da  sie  nicht  befugt  ist,  in  eigener  Person  Rechts- 
geschäfte abzuschliessen,  sondern  Fürsprecher  bedarf,  und  das 
sind  eben  ihre  Verwandten,  „J*e  hire  forsprecan  synd^^,  a.  a.  0. 
(s.  S.  26).  An  ihrer  Spitze  steht  das  Familienoberhaupt,  das 
jedesmal  der  rechtliche  Verlober  des  Mädchens  ist, 
weil  in  seiner  Hand  die  Geschlechtsmundschaft  ruht;  daher 
heisst  er  auch  ^öelb.'s  Ges.  82  (s.  u.)  se  äsende  „der  Eigen- 
tümer" und  zwar  „der  Vormundschaft  über  die  Jungfrau", 
dessen  Einwilligung  zur  Ehe  man  durch  den  Brautschatz  er- 
kaufen muss.  Er  ist  Leiter  der  Verlobung  „Jxßs  weddes  wal- 
dend'-^,  Be  wifm.  hewedd.  Kap.  6  (s.  S.  30). 

')  Ueber  die  Ausdrücke  dryht,  dryht-guma,  dryht-ealdor  u.  s.  w.,  die 
Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  286  wohil  fälschlicher  Weise  hierher  zieht,  s.  u. 

'')  In  der  ags.  üebersetzung  der  Hist.  eccl.  wird  „procis^'  durch  das 
blasse  (Srendicrecan,  also  „Boten",  und  „consortium  petere"  durch  fcemnan 
^emänan  biddan  wiedergegeben,  Miller  S,  120,  11  u.  13. 
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Der  gesetzliehe  Vormund  ist  zunächst  der  Vater.  In 
seiner  Macht  steht  es,  seine  Tochter  zu  „vergeben";  so  wird 
von  dem  Geateukönige  Hrepel  gesagt, 

Beow.  374—75: 

dcem  tö  häm  forjeaf  Hrs^el  "^eata 
än^an  dohtor:  .  .  . 

„dem  der  Geate  Hrepel  seine  einzige  Tochter  vergab  in  sein 
Heim".  Der  Genesisdichter  braucht  formte fan  sogar  von  Gott, 
als  dieser  Eva  dem  Adam  zuführt, 

526: 

.  .  .  and  me  päs  hryd  for^eaf, 

„und  mir  vergab  er  diese  Braut".  Juliana  wird  mid  hyre 
fceder  ivillan  (32)  „nach  dem  Willen  ihres  Vaters"  verlobt. 
An  Stelle  des  Vaters  tritt  gegebenenfalls  der  älteste  Bruder 
(vgl.  S.  23,  27  u.  28).  lieber  die  weitere  Folge  der  Verlober 
wissen  wir  nichts,  da  die  angelsächsischen  Rechtsquellen  im 
Gegensatz  zu  den  nordgermanischen  keine  Bestimmungen 
darüber  enthalten. 

Die  Machtbefugnis  des  Vormundes  war  ursprünglich 
so  gross,  dass  er  ein  Mädchen  zu  jeder  Ehe,  die  ihm  beliebte, 
zwingen  konnte.  Davon  finden  sich  noch  Spuren  in  einer 
Bussordnung,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  119  (Wasserschi.  S.  156): 
Pater  filiam  suam  usque  XV  annos  jiotestatem  habet  dare  cui 
voluerit,  post  vero  XV  annos  sine  voluntate  sua  non  licet  (vgl. 
auch  Theod.  II 12  §  36,  a.  a.  0.  S.  217,  wo  eine  spätere  Grenze 
festgesetzt  wird),  in  der  dieses  Zwangsrecht  auf  Mädchen 
unter  fünfzehn  Jahren  beschränkt  wird.  Und  eben  diese  aus- 
drückliche Beschränkung  ist  ein  Beweis  für  das  Bestehen  jener 
älteren  härteren  Bestimmung.  Auch  dieser  Rest  eines  un- 
beschränkten Verfügungsrechtes  geht  allmählich  verloren,  ein 
Zeichen  des  immer  schwächer  werdenden  Mundschaftsver- 
hältnisses. In  dem  angelsächsischen  Verlobungsformular  Be 
ivlfmannes  heweddunge,  das  aus  dem  10.  Jahrhundert  stammt, 
wird  unbedingte  Zustimmung  des  Mädchens  verlangt, 
a.  a.  0.  Kap.  1 : 

"^if  man  mcedan  oÖÖe  wlf  iveddian  iville,  and  hit  swä  hire 
{and  freondan)  ^ellci^e,  .  .  , 
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„Wenn  jemand  ein  Mädchen  oder  eine  Frau  sieh  erwetten  will, 
und  es  ihr  (und  den  Freunden)  genehm  ist,  .  .  .  (Sohm,  Recht 
der  Eheschi.  S.  315)",  ebenso  in  den  Gesetzen  Cnut's,  II  74: 

And  ne  nyde  man  näder  ne  wlf  ne  mceden  tö  Jbäm,  2>e  hyre 
sylfre  misllcise,  .  .  . 

„Und  man  nötige  keinem  Weib  oder  Mädchen  den  auf,  der 
ihr  selbst  missfällt,  .  .  .  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  313)". 

Jedoch  berechtigen  diese  legalen  Festsetzungen  keineswegs 
zu  dem  Schlüsse,  als  ob  die  Frau  seit  dem  10.  Jahrhundert 
freies  Selbstverfügungsrecht  über  ihre  Person  gehabt  habe, 
vielmehr  sind  die  Verhältnisse  genauer  dahin  zu  definieren: 
Jene  oben  zitierten  Stellen  beweisen,  dass  der  Jungfrau  schon 
seit  früher  Zeit  ein  Einspruchsrecht  gegen  die  Bestimmungen 
ihrer  rechtlichen  Verlober,  also  ihrer  Verwandten,  zuerkannt  war. 

Dieses  gewissermassen  passive  Privilegium  hat  sich  im 
10.  Jahrhundert  in  ein  aktives  gewandelt,  wie  Kap.  3  in  Be 
wtfm.  betvedd.  zeigt: 

Ponne  sydÖan  cyde  se  hryd-^uma,  hwces  he  Jiire  ^eunne  wiÖ 
])äm,  pet  heo  his  willan  geceose,  .  .  . 

„Dann  erkläre  der  Bräutigam,  was  er  ihr  zugesteht  dafür, 
dass  sie  seinen  Willen  erkiest,  ,  .  .  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  393)", 
und  zwar  ans  folgenden  Gründen:  ^^liis  willan  ^ecsose^^  ist  der 
Terminus  technicus,  gebraucht  von  einem  Manne,  der  sich  in  die 
Gefolgschaft  eines  anderen  begiebt  (s.  das  nähere  in  Kap.  II). 
Da  nun  das  Gefolgschaftsverhältnis  auf  einem  freiwilligen 
Dienstvertrage  zwischen  Herrn  und  Mann  beruht  (Schroeder, 
Rechtsgeschichte.  4.  Aufl.  S.  31),  so  dokumentiert  sich  die 
Handlung,  die  eine  Frau  vollzieht,  wenn  sie  die  Werbung 
jemandes  annimmt,  als  ein  freiwillig  von  ihr  zur  Ausführung 
gebrachter  Akt,  eben  dadurch,  dass  auf  ihn  jener  genannte 
Ausdruck  angewandt  wird.  Aber  keineswegs  wird  der  Frau 
ein  uneingeschränkt  freies  Wahlrecht  in  dieser  Verlobungsformel 
zugestanden,  denn  auf  jeden  Fall  bedarf  ihre  Wahl  der 
Zustimmung  ihrer  Verwandten,  Be  wtfm.  bewedd.  Kap.  1 
(s,  S.  24);  und  dass  eine  Jungfrau  in  angelsächsischer  Zeit  je 
dies  Vorrecht  erhielt,  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  denn  die  Gesetz- 
sammlungen konstatieren  es  nirgends  und  ^öelr.'s  Ges.  V21 
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darf  nicht  als  Beweis  in  Anspruch  genommen  werden,  da 
bei  ihm  die  besondere  raundschaftliehe  Stellung  der  Witwen 
in  Betracht  zu  ziehen  ist  (vgl.  Kap.  II). 

Das  Gesetz,  das  den  Witwen  vollkommen  freie  Wahl 
und  Verlobung  sichert,  lautet: 

Änd  st  celc  wydewe,  ])e  hl  sylfe  mid  rihte  ^ehealde,  on  "^odes 
sriöe  and  on  ])ces  cynges,  and  sitte  öelc  XII  mönad  werleas; 
ceose  syddan  pcet  heo  sylf  wille  (gleichlautend  ^Eöelr.'s  Ges. 
VI  26  und  ähnlich  Cnut's  Ges.  II  73  Pr.). 

„Und  es  sei  jede  Witwe,  die  sich  selbst  recht  hält,  in  Gottes 
und  des  Königs  Frieden,  und  es  sitze  jede  12  Monate  gattenlos; 
dann  kiese  sie,  was  sie  selbst  will  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  225)." ') 

Ueber  den  Verlauf  der  Verhandlungen  und  die  Fest- 
setzung der  einzelnen  Leistungen  instruiert  uns  jene  schon 
oben  erwähnte  Verlöbnisformel  aus  dem  10.  Jahrhundert,  in 
der  zunächst  Kap.  1  bestimmt  wird: 

.  .  .,  ponne  is  riht,  poet  se  bryd-^uma  cefter  "^odes  rihte  and 
mfter  woruld-serysnum  cerest  hehäte  and  on  wedde  sylle  Päni 
men,  pe  hire  forsprecan  synd,  pcet  he  on  pä  wlsan  hire  ^eornige, 
Pcet  he  hy  cefter  "^odes  rihte  healdan  wille,  swä  wcer  his  wlf 
sceal,  and  ähor^ian  his  frynd  pcet. 

„.  .  .,  dann  ist  Recht,  dass  der  Bräutigam  nach  Gottes  Recht 
und  den  Gebräuchen  der  Welt  zuerst  verheisse  und  durch 
Wette  verspreche  den  Männern,  welche  ihre  Vormünder  sind, 
dass  er  in  der  Weise  ihrer  begehre,  dass  er  sie  nach  Gottes 
Gesetz  halten  wolle,  wie  ein  Mann  seine  Frau  (halten)  soll, 
und  seine  Freunde  sollen  das  verbürgen  (Sohm,  Recht  der 
Eheschi.  S.  315)."  2)  Die  ganze  Fassung  dieser  Forderung  weist 
in  eine  schon  späte  und  von  christlichen  Elementen  durch- 
drungene Zeitepoche. 


1)  Rechtlicher  Verlober  ist  in  gewissen  Fällen  auch  der  König, 
der  als  oberster  Lehnsherr  über  Erbtöchter  und  Witwen  seiner  "Vasallen 
nach  seinem  Ermessen  verfügen  kann.  Vgl.  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  609  (antiqu. 
Glossar). 

2)  Vgl.  hierzu  Trautmann  in  der  Anglia  XVI  S.  221  ff.  und  Kap.  II 
dieser  Schrift,  wo  bei  Behandlung  der  Lyrik  in  einer  Anm.  T.'s  Ansicht 
besprochen  wird. 
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Nun  werden  die  gegenseitigen  Leistungen  normiert,  als 
da  sind:  Brautkauf,  Mitgift  und  Morgengabe.  Wegen 
ihrer  Bedeutung  und  ihres  Inhalts,  deren  Erörterung  ich  den 
Juristen  überlassen  muss,  verweise  ich  auf  Schroeder,  Ehel. 
Güterr.,  wo  Bd.  I  S.  14—15,  49—54,  94—98  und  119—20  die 
angelsächsischen  Verhältnisse  ausführlich  behandelt  sind. 

Ich  will  hier  nur  drei  Stellen  anführen,  von  denen  Schroeder 
nur  die  erste  kennt,  die  etwas  über  das  Wesen  des  Brautkaufs 
sagen.  Die  bei  Prokop,  De  hello  Gothico  IV  20  (Dindorf,  Bd.  II 
S.  560),  wo  von  der  Verlobung  des  Radiger,  Sohn  des  Königs 
der  Warner,  mit  einer  anglischen  Königstochter  berichtet  wird, 
hat  folgenden  Wortlaut: 

.  .  .,  CO  dr/  b  jtarrjQ,  Jiagd^EVOv  xogrjq,  ytvovg  Bgirriag,  efivij- 
Otevös  ydfiov,  tjöjcsq  aöeXq)6g  ßaOiXtvq  r]V  rote  'AyyiXcov  rov 
Id^vovq,  xQ7]naxa  (leydXa  rm  rr/g  fivtjöTslag  avrf]  ösöcoxcog 
Xoyco.  Sie  sagt  also  weiter  nichts,  als  dass  man  ^^XQW^"^^ 
lityäXa''^  als  Brautkauf  an  die  Familie  der  Braut,  die  ihr 
Bruder  vertrat,  zahlte.  Dass  Bauge  und  kostbare  Becher  oft 
Bestandteile  des  Mundschatzes  waren,  beweisen  zwei  Belege  aus 
den  gnomischen  Versen,  Gnom.  Cott.  45  (s.  S.  15)  und 

Gnom.  Ex.  82—83: 

Cynin^  sceal  mid  ceape  cwene  gebicsan, 
hUnum  and  hea^um:  .  .  . 
„Ein   König   soll   eine   Frau    durch   Brautkauf   erkaufen,   mit 
Bechern  und  Baugen." 

Die  einzelnen  Abmachungen  werden  dann  kodifiziert  und 
ihre  Erfüllung  durch  Bürgen  gesichert. 

Uns  sind  zwei  solcher  Heiratskontrakte  erhalten:  der 
eine  aus  der  Zeit  1016 — 23,  den  der  Eorl  "^odwine  mit  einem 
gewissen  Byrhtrlc  schloss,  als  er  dessen  Tochter  in  zweiter 
Ehe  heiratete.  Cod.  Dipl.  IV  732: 

Her  swutelad  on  Öysan  ^ewrite  da  foreward  Öe  J^odwine  worhte 
wid  Byrhtrlc  öä  he  his  dohter  äwöjode. 

Dcet  is  öerest  Öcet  he  gcef  hire  änes  pundes  gewihta  ^oldes, 
wid  done  de  heo  his  spcece  underfen^e,  and  he  ^eüde  hire  Öoßs 
landes  cet  Strcete  mid  eallan  Öon  Öe  Öcertö  herd,  and  on  Bur- 
waramersce  öder  healf  hund  cecera,  and  dcertö  ])rittig  oxna  and 
twenti$  cüna,  and  tyn  hors,  and  tyn  ^eowmen. 
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Bis  W03S  sßspecen  cet  Cinc^estUne  heforan  Cnufe  cincge  on 
Lyfinges  arcehiscopes  ^ewitnesse,  and  on  does  Mredes  cet  Crlstes 
circan  and  jElfmeres  abbodes  and  dms  Mredes  cet  sancte 
Augustine,  and  ^Öelwines  sclre^erefan  and  Slredes  ealdan, 
and  "^odwines  Wulfea^cs  sunu,  and  ^Ifsi^e  cild,  and  Eadmer 
cet  Burhäm  and  "^odwine  Wulfstänes  sunu,  and  Kar\l\  Öoes 
cincges  cniht. 

And  da  man  Öcet  mcedan  fette  cet  Byrhtlingan,  Öä  mde 
dyses  ealles  on  borh  jElfgär  Syredes  sunu,  and  FrerÖ  preost 
on  Folcestäne,  and  of  Doferan  Leofwine  preost,  and  Wulfsige 
preost,  and  Eadrced  Eadelmes  sunu,  and  Leofwine  Wöerelmes 
sunu,  and  Cenwold  Bust,  and  Leofwine  "^odivines  sunu  cet 
HortUne,  and  Leofwine  se  reade,  and  "^odwine  Eadgeofe  sunu, 
and  Leofsunu  Ms  hröÖer.  And  swä  hwceÖcr  heora  Iceng  libbe, 
fö  iö  eallan  w[h]tan  se  on  Öäm  lande  de  ic  heom  gcef,  ge  o[n] 
celcon  pingan. 

Pyssa  ])inga  is  gecncewe  celc  doMig  man  on  Kcent  and  on 
Sud-Sexan,  on  ^egenan  and  on  ceorlan;  and  Öyssa  gewrita 
synd  preo,  an  is  cet  Crlstes  cyrcan,  öder  cet  sancte  Augustine, 
and  pridde  hcefd  ByrMrlc  seif  In  Schroederscher  Uebersetzung 
(Ehel.  Gtiterr.  Bd.  I  S.  182  u.  83): 

„Hier  in   dieser   Schrift   steht  der   Vertrag,  den  Godwin   mit 
Byrhtric  abschloss,  als  er  um  die  Tochter  desselben  warb. 

Das  ist  erstens,  dass  er  ihr  ein  Pfund  Goldes  gab  dafür, 
dass  sie  seinen  Antrag  annahm,  und  er  gab  ihr  von  dem  Lande 
zu  Straete  mit  allem,  was  dazu  gehört,  und  zu  B.  anderthalb 
hundert  Aecker  und  dazu  dreissig  Ochsen  und  zwanzig  Kühe 
und  zehn  Pferde  und  zehn  Knechte. 

Dies  wurde  besprochen  zu  C.  vor  König  Cnut,  unter  dem 
Zeugnisse  des  Erzbischofs  L.  und  des  Konvents  bei  der  Kirche 
Christi  etc. 

Und  als  man  die  Jungfrau  nach  Byrhtlingen  geleitete, 
gingen  für  dies  alles  die  Bürgschaft  ein  A.  u.  s.  w.  Und  wer 
von  ihnen  beiden  länger  lebt,  erhalte  alles  Eigentum,  sowohl 
an  dem  Lande,  das  ich  ihr  gab,  wie  an  jeglichen  Dingen,  u.  s.  w." 

Der  zweite  Kontrakt,  den  der  Erzbischof  Widfstän  im 
Jahre  1023  mit  einem  Manne,  der  seine  Schwester  heiratete, 
einging,  hat  folgende  Fassung,  Cod.  Dipl.  IV  738: 
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Her  swutelaä  on  Öisum  ^ewrite  ymh  Öä  foriverda  öS  Widfrtc 
and  se  arcebisceop  ^eworhtan  öä  he  heseat  Öces  arcehisceopes 
swuster  Mm  tö  wlfe. 

Pcet  is,  Öcet  he  hehet  hyre  öcet  land  cet  Edlretüne  and  oet 
Rihbedforda  hire  dceg,  and  hehet  hire  öcet  land  cet  CniJitewican, 
Öcet  he  wolde  hit  hire  hesytan  J)reora  manna  dce^  cet  Öäm  Mrede 
on  Wincelcumhe ,  and  sealde  hyre  Öcet  land  cet  Eanulßntüne  tö 
syfenne  and  tö  syllenne  öäm  Öe  hire  leofest  wcere  on  dcege  and 
cefter  doe^e,  Öcer  hire  leofest  wcere;  and  hehwt  hire  L  mances 
Soldes,  and  XXX  manna  and  XXX  horsa. 

Nu  tvces  Öyses  tö  gewitnesse,  Wulfstän  arcebisceop,  and 
Leofivine  ealdorman,  and  ^Öelstän  hisceop,  and  ^Ifivord 
ahbud,  and  Briteh  munuc,  and  manis  söd  man  tö  eacan  heom, 
cegöer  ^e  hädode  ge  Uawede,  Öcet  öäs  forewearda  Öus  ^eworhte 
wceran. 

Nu  syndon  tö  öysam  forewordan  twä  jewrita,  ööer  mid 
2)äm  arcebisceope  on  Wi^ereceastre ,  and  öÖer  mid  ^Öelstäne 
hisceop  on  Herforda.  Eine  englische  Uebersetzung  giebt 
Thorpe,  Diplom.  S.  320 — 21,  die  hier  gentigt,  da  der  Vertrag 
leicht  verständlich  ist: 

„Here  is  made  known  in  this  writing  concerning  the  compacts 
which  Wulfric  and  the  archbishop  made,  when  he  got  him  the 
archbishop's  sister  to  wife. 

That  is,  that  he  promised  her  the  land  at  Alderton,  and 
at  Kibbesford,  for  her  day;  and  he  promised  her  the  land  at 
Knightwick,  that  he  would  get  it  for  her,  for  three  men's  day, 
from  the  convent  at  Winchcombe;  and  he  gave  her  the  land 
at  Eanulfintun,  to  give  and  to  seil  to  whom  to  her  might  be 
most  desirable,  for  her  day  and  after  her  day,  where  to  her 
might  be  most  desirable;  and  he  promised  her  L  mancuses  of 
gold,  and  XXX  men,  and  XXX  horses. 

Now  of  this  were  for  witness:  Wulfstän  archbishop,  and 
Leofwine  aldorman,  and  ^öelstan  bishop,  and  ^Elfword 
abbot,  and  Briteh  monk,  and  many  a  good  man  besides  them, 
both  ordained  and  lay,  that  these  compacts  were  thus  made. 

Now  of  these  compacts  there  are  two  writings;  one  with 
the  archbishop  in  Worcester;  and  the  other  with  bishop  ^öel- 
stan  in  Hereford". 
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Beide  Dokumente  setzen  in  gleieh  formelhafter  Weise 
ein,  fixieren  Umfang  und  Betrag  der  Leistungen  und  geben 
dann  Namen  der  Zeugen  und  Bürgen,  in  deren  Gegenwart  der 
Kontrakt  geschlossen  wurde. 

Wie  aus  den  Vorschriften  von  Be  tvifm.  hewedd.  hervor- 
geht, muss  jeder  einzelne  Punkt  des  Vertrages  verbürgt  werden, 
so  heisst  es  Kap.  5 : 

Trymme  he  eal  mid  wedde  pcet  ^cet  he  behüte,  and  ähor^ian 
frynd  ])cet. 

„Er  bekräftige  alles  durch  Gedinge,  was  er  verheisst,  und  seine 
Freunde  mögen  es  verbürgen  (Sehmid,  Ges.  S.  393)".  Die 
Bürgschaft  empfängt  der  rechtliche  Verlober,  a.a.O.  Kap. 6: 

.  .  .,  and  fö  tö  Päm  borge,  se  pe  pcBs  weddes  waldend  sy. 

„.  .  .,  und  es  nehme  die  Bürgschaft  an,  wer  Leiter  der  Ver- 
lobung ist  (a.a.O.  bei  Sehmid,  Ges.)".') 

Nachdem  man  sich  über  alle  Einzelheiten  des  Verlobungs- 
vertrages einig  geworden,  schreitet  man  zur  eigentlichen  Ver- 
lobungshandlung (Ausdrücke  s.  u.  Anm.  1),  Be  wlfm.  hewedd. 
Kap.  6: 

J«/  hy  ])onne  celces  pinges  sammcele  b&on,  ponne  fön  mägas  tö 
and  iveddian  heora  mägan  tö  wtfe  and  tö  riht  llfe  päm  pe 
hire  girnde,  .  .  . 

„Wenn  sie  dann  über  jedes  Ding  einig  sind,  dann  mögen  die 
Magen  zugreifen  und  ihre  Mage  dem  zum  Weibe  und  zu  einem 


')  Der  Verlobungsvertrag  heisst  ags.  wed{d)  [st.  n.] ,  das  neben  der 
Bedeutung  „pignus"  auch  die  „foedus"  hat.  Dazu  sind  Ableitungen: 
rveddian,  biiveddian  „verloben";  beweddung  (st  f.)  „Verlobung"  (Belege 
bei  Bosworth-ToUer).  Vgl.  auch  Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  439: 
padis  sponsalibus  —  beiüeddedwm  wceruni  —  marg.  beweddedum  brsdgißum 
vel  ivcerum  (wcer  [st.  f.]  „foedus,  pactum'^  und  bryd-^ift  [st.  f.]  , Brautüber- 
gabe"). Andere  Ausdrücke  für  Verlobung  sind  z.  B.  brytofta  {*bryd-pofta 
zu  ge-poftian  „associate  with"  und  ge-pofta  »Genosse"),  brgd-^ifa,  bryda 
(st.  f.  plur.). 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  171,5: 

sponsalia  —  brytofta  vel  brydgifa 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  498 : 

sponsalia  —  bryda  —  [bryd]-lice  vel  wedläc. 
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rechten   Leben    verloben,   der    ihrer    begehrte,  .  .  .   (Schmid, 
Ges.  S.  393)". 

Einen  hinlänglich  klaren  Begriff  über  die  Art  und  Weise, 
wie  die  Verlobungsfeierlichkeit  vor  sich  ging,  kann  man 
sich  aus  einem  alten  Bilde,  das  Strutt,  Horda  A.  I  Plate 
XIII  Fig.  1    aus    einer   angelsächsischen   Handschrift   mitteilt, 


Eine  angelsächsische  Verlobung. 

Aus  der  Hda.  Tib.  B  V  (Anfang  des  11.  Jahrb.)  der  Cotton  Library. 
(Nach  Strutt,  Horda  A.  I    Plate  XIII  Fig.  1). 


machen  (s.  die  obenstehende  Reproduktion,  die  vielen  er- 
wünscht sein  mag,  da  das  Bild  in  der  That  sehr  instruktiv 
ist,  Strutt's  Buch  aber  selten  jemandem  zur  Hand  sein  wird): 
Ein  Mann  hält  in  seinen  Armen  ein  Weib,  die  eine  Hand  um 
ihren  Hals,  die  andere  um  ihren  Leib  geschlungen;  ein  zweiter 
hat   die  Frau  bei  der  Hand  gefasst.     Den  Hintergrund  bilden 
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zwei  Männer,  von  denen  der  eine  scheinbar  ein  Trinkgefäss 
trägt.  Man  erkennt  deutlich,  dass  hier  zwei  Parteien  vorhanden 
sind,  indem  der  Jüngling*,  der  die  Frau  an  der  Hand  hält, 
etwas  abgesondert  und  Auge  in  Auge  mit  den  übrigen  vier 
Personen  steht. 

Offenbar  soll  das  Ganze  eine  Verlobung  —  nicht  eine 
„Trauung",  s.  weiter  u.  —  darstellen  und  ist  in  folgender 
Weise  (nach  meiner  Meinung)  zu  interpretieren:  Der  Mann,  der 
die  Jungfrau  umschlungen  hält,  ist  ihr  Vormund;  er  wendet 
sich  mit  ihr,  die,  um  sie  als  seiner  Mundschaft  unterworfen  zu 
bezeichnen,  in  seinen  Armen  ruht,  zu  dem  Jüngling,  um  sie  ihm 
zu  übergeben  und  ihm  die  Geschlechtsmundschaft  über  sie  zu 
tibertragen.  Die  beiden  Personen,  die  hinter  ihnen  stehen, 
sind  die  Magen  der  Braut;  denn  die  Verlobung  muss  im  Bei- 
sein der  Verwandten  stattfinden,  vgl.  Be  wifni.  hewedd.  Kap.  6 
(s.  S.  30).  Sie  stellen  den  „Ring"  dar,  in  dem  die  Verlobung 
geschlossen  wird.  Der  Jüngling  nimmt  nun  die  Braut  aus  den 
Armen  ihres  Mundwalds  entgegen,  indem  er  ihr  die  Hand 
reicht. *)     Das  ist  wohl  zu  beachten. 

Im  deutschen  Recht  bedeutet  ja  der  Handschlag  Ab- 
schluss  eines  Vertrages.  Da  nun  der  Verlobuugsvertrag  ein 
Kaufvertrag  über  das  Mundium  der  Braut  ist,  so  kann  sie  ihn 
nicht  selbst  mit  dem  Bräutigam  schliessen,  denn  sie  ist  Gegen- 
stand des  Vertrages,  sondern  nur  der  Vormund.  Er  gelobt  durch 
Handschlag,  sein  Mündel  dem  Bräutigam  als  Frau  zu  über- 
geben; dieser  dagegen,  sie  als  Frau  anzunehmen.  Durch  solchen 
Handschlag  wird  der  Vertrag  rechtskräftig  (vgl.  Sohm,  Recht 
der  Eheschi.  S.  48  if.).  Nun  finden  wir  auch  in  den  Nibelungen, 
dass  Giselher  der  Tochter  Rüdiger's  von  Bechlaren  die  Hand 
reicht  und  nicht  dem  Vater.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen  I 
S.  308  sucht  diesen  Vorgang  folgendermassen  zu  erklären: 
„Wenn  wir  nun  später  das  junge  Paar  sich  die  Hände  reichen 
sehen  (und  sich  umarmen),  so  ist  das  eine  andere  symbolische 
Handlung,  das  Zeichen  der  Vereinigung,  die  dextrarum  junciio 
des  römischen  Rechtes,  die  in  das  Ritual  der  katholischen 
Kirche  aufgenommen  ist." 


1)  Auffällig  muss   erscheinen,   dass   er  sich   dabei  seiner   Linken 
bedient.    Doch,  glaube  ich,  erklärt  sich  dies  aus  bildnerischen  Gründen. 
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Die  Bedeutung  des  Bechers,  den  einer  der  Magen  der 
Braut  in  der  Hand  hält,  ist  Strutt  nicht  klar;  er  sagt  a.a.O. 
S.  77:  „on  the  right  hand  Stands  a  man  with  a  cup,  or  dish 
in  his  hand,  the  use  of  which,  I  cannot  otherways  explain, 
than  that  it  is  (perhaps)  some  peculiar  marriage  gift,  or  con- 
tained  the  holy  water  that  might  be  sprinkled  over  them  by 
way  of  benediction".  Beide  Erklärungen  haben  meiner  Ansicht 
nach  nichts  für  sich,  zumal  ich  auch  die  Meinung  Strutt's, 
dass  die  Zeichnung  eine  „marriage"  bedeute,  nicht  teile.  Viel- 
mehr scheint  mir  das  Wahrscheinlichste  zu  sein  (vgl.  auch 
Friedberg,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  34  Anm.  5),  dass  dieser  Becher 
den  Verlobungstrunk  enthielt,  der  gleichfalls  ein  Symbol  war, 
den  Vertrag  juristisch  perfekt  zu  machen.  So  bedeutet  hier 
der  Verlobungsbecher  das  Trinken  des  „Weinkaufs",  eine 
Sitte,  die  noch  heutzutage  bei  unseren  niederdeutschen  Bauern 
namentlich  beim  Viehhandel  gang  und  gäbe  ist.  Die  Verlobung 
ist  ja  ein  Kaufvertrag,  dessen  Bedingungen  nicht  sofort  erfüllt 
werden;  um  ihn  nun  für  die  Zukunft  bindend  zu  machen,  wird 
beim  Kauf  der  Braut  ein  Handgeld  gezahlt,  das,  um  die  blosse 
Scheinleistung  anzudeuten,  sofort  in  Wein  oder  Bier  umgesetzt 
und  vertrunken  wird  (vgl.  Sohm,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  30  u. 
Trauung  und  Verlobung  S.  48). 

Zur  näheren  Illustration  dieser  Sitte  mag  eine  Stelle 
aus  Neocorus,  Chronik  des  Landes  Dithmarschen  (heraus- 
gegeben von  Prof.  F.  C.  Dahlmann.  2  Bde.  Kiel,  1827)  dienen, 
in  welcher  der  Chronist  bei  Gelegenheit  der  Schilderung  der 
Verlobungs-  und  Hochzeitsfeierlichkeiten  über  die  Sitte  des 
„Verlobungsbechers"  folgendes  berichtet  (Bd.  I  S.  106 — 7): 

„Unnd  geitt  den  de  Lövede-Beker,  dieser  Gestalt,  dat 
avermals  de  Vader  edder  de  Vedder  edder  de  negeste  Blott- 
frundt  eine  nie  eschene  Schale  edder  Beker  uth  einer  frischen 
Kannen  Beer  unde  frischen  Tunnen  volschenken  leth,  dat  it 
wil  averstriken,  unde  darin  dem  Brudegam  sine  Dochter  edder 
vorwante  Frundinne  thodrinket:  Im  Namen  des  Vaders,  des 
Sohnes  unde  des  Hilligen  Gestes!  de  ehn  den  bescheiden  deith, 
darnha  wertt  desulve  einem  jedem  Anwesenden  dorch  einander 
volgeschenket  unde  mott  ein  Jeder  demgelicken  ehn  gar  up 
den  Bodden  leddigen.  u.s.w."     In  ähnlicher  Weise  dürfen  wir 
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uns  auch  wohl  den  Vorgang  bei  den  Angelsachsen  gebräuch- 
lich denken. 

Ein  drittes  Symbol,   von  dem  wir  zufällig  erfahren  —  es 
haben  sicher  noch  andere  bestanden i)  —  ist  der  Ring: 
Gnom.  Ex.  131: 

sceal  hryde  hea^,  .  .  . 
„es  gebührt  der  Braut  der  Ring", 
Reden  der  Seele  59: 

ne  pinre  hryde  heag  .  .  . 

Die  Seele  spricht  zum  Leichnam  (Grein,  II  S.  146): 

„(Nicht  können  dich  entrücken  von  hier  die  roten 
[Zierden, 

^)  Dass  Schosssetzung  bei  der  ags.  Verlobung  gebräuchlich  war, 
wie  J.  Grimm  behauptet,  ist  nicht  bewiesen.    Vgl.  u.  unter  „Fraueuraub". 

Man  könnte  aber  daran  denken,  dass  der  Gegenstand,  den  der 
Bräutigam  auf  dem  Strutt'schen  Bilde  in  seiner  rechten  Hand  hält,  ein 
Schwert,  dessen  Knanf  er  mit  der  Faust  umspannt  zu  halten  scheint,  vor- 
stellen soll.  Damit  wäre  der  Beweis  für  die  Existenz  eines  anderen 
Rechtssymbols  bei  den  Angelsachsen,  also  des  Schwertes,  erbracht. 
Man  vergleiche  hierzu  die  beiden  Verlöbnisformeln,  auf  die  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  308 — 9  hinweist,  und  die  man  bei  Schroeder,  Ehel. 
Güterr.  I  S.  179 — 81  abgedruckt  findet.  In  der  ersten  —  einer  lango- 
bardischen  Formel  —  spricht  der  Mundwalt  die  Worte: 

,^Et  per  istam  spat  am  et  istum  wantonem  sponso  tibi  M.  meam 
■ßiam,  et  tu  accipe  eam  sponsario  nomine  et  comanda  eam  nusquam  ad 
terminum  talem."  Aus  der  anderen  —  für  eine  salische  Witwe  vor 
langobardischem  Grafengericht  —  lautet  die  uns  interessierende  Stelle: 

Quo  wadib(us)  finnato  tunc  gladius  cum  clamide  et  arotheta  tenebi- 
tur  a  Seneca,  et  orator  dicit :  „Per  illum  gladium  et  clamidem  sponsa  Fabio 
Semproniam  tuam  repariam,  gue  est  ex  genere  Fra{n)corum".  Quod  cum 
Seneca  firmaverit,  tunc  orrator  dicat  ad  Fabium  accipientem  eundem 
gladium  cum  clamidide  dicat:  „0  Fabio,  tu  'per  eundem  gladium  et  cla- 
midem comenda  eam  sibi,  donec  fürt  (l.  fuerit)  inter  te  et  illum  convencio". 
Wir  können  glauben,  dass  die  Angelsachsen,  wenn  ihnen  überhaupt  diese 
Sitte  eigentümlich  war,  ungefähr  ebenso  verfuhren.  Die  Handlung  be- 
deutet, dass  der  Vormund  nunmehr  dem  Brätitigam  sein  Recht  über  Leib 
und  Leben  der  Braut  abtreten  will.  Weinhold  a.  a.  0. 

Doch  sind  Zweifel,  ob  das  vermeintliche  Schwert  nicht  eher  ein  ganz 
gewöhnlicher  Stecken  ist,  zu  berechtigt,  als  dass  ich  sie  überzeugend 
durch  die  Behauptung  entkräften  könnte:  Die  auffällige  Form  dieses 
Schwertes  finde  ihre  Erklärung  in  der  technischen  Unfähigkeit  des  Mannes, 
der  das  Bild  verfertigte. 
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weder  Gold  noch  Silber  noch  deiner  Güter  eines,) 

nicht  deiner  Gattin  Ring  .  .  .", 
zwei  Stellen,  aus  denen  deutlich  hervorgeht,  dass  nur  die  Braut 
oder  verheiratete  Frau  den  Ring  trägt,  wie  es  noch  heute  in 
England  gebräuchlich  ist.  Und  dies  ist  das  Ursprüngliche; 
denn  „der  Ring  ward  als  Arrha  das  Mittel  für  den  bindenden 
Abschluss  des  Verlobungsvertrages.  Weil  der  Ring  eine 
Arrha  bedeutete,  wurden  nach  alter  Uebung  nicht  die  Ringe 
gewechselt,  sondern  nur  ein  Ring,  vom  Bräutigam  nämlich 
an  die  Braut,  gegeben.  Die  Braut  empfängt  den  Ring  als  die 
Scheinleistung,  durch  welche  der  Verlobungs vertrag  perfekt 
wird",  Sohm,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  55.  „Ringwechsel  . . . 
ist  unter  Einfluss  der  Kirche  als  gegenseitiges  Treugelöbnis 
eingeführt  worden".  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  310. 

Durch  solche  sinnbildliche  Handlungen  war  der  Vertrag 
bindend  geworden  und  konnte  nur  unter  besonderen  Umständen 
rückgängig  gemacht  werden. 

Das  war  z.  B.  der  Fall ,  wenn  bei  den  Verhandlungen 
Betrug  stattgefunden  hatte,  daher  bestimmt  König  ^öelberht 
von  Kent,  Ges.  77: 

"^if  mon  mce^J)  gebi^ed,  ceapi  ^ecea^wd  sy,  gif  hit  unfäcne  is. 
"^if  hit  p07ine  fäcne  is,  eft  pcer  cet  häm  gehrenge,  and  Mm  man 
Ms  scoet  ägefe. 

In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzung  (S.  7  u.  8): 

„Wenn  jemand  eine  Jungfrau  [zur  Ehe]  kauft,  sei  sie  durch 
[Brautjkaufgeld  [giltig]  erkauft,  falls  das  [Rechtsgeschäft]  un- 
trtigerisch  ist. 

Wenn  es  jedoch  trügerisch  ist,  da  bringe  er  [sie]  wieder  nach 
[ihrem]  Heimatshause,  und  man  gebe  ihm  sein  [Brautkauf ]geld 
zurück  [von  Seiten  ihrer  Sippe]". *)  Welcher  Art  Betrug  gemeint 
ist,  lässt  sich  aus  dem  Wortlaut  des  Gesetzes  nicht  erkennen. 
Man  braucht  nicht  allein  an  verletzte  „virginitas^^ ,  wie  Schmid 
a.  a.  0.  thut,  zu  denken,  sondern  es  mögen  dem  Gesetzgeber 
auch    noch    andere   Ursachen    vorgeschwebt   haben,   z.  B.   un- 

')  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  8  u.  9  Anm.  zu  77  weist  mit  Recht  die  Inter- 
pretation von  Price  zurück. 
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heilbare,  widrige  Krankheiten  oder  körperliche  Fehler  der 
Braut,  die  der  Vormund  dem  Bräutigam  verheimlicht  hatte, 
Unregelmässigkeiten  in  der  Erfüllung  der  ausbedungenen 
Leistungen  u.  aJ) 

Im  allgemeinen  galt  Rücktritt  von  der  Verlobung 
ohne  Ursache  für  schwere  Besehimpfung.  Wie  fein  das 
Gefühl  der  Angelsachsen  in  diesem  Punkte  war,  zeigt  eine 
Stelle  aus  Prokop.  Jene  schon  oben  bei  Gelegenheit  des 
Brautkaufs  erwähnte  Verlobung  einer  anglischen  Königstochter 
mit  Radiger,  Sohn  des  Warnerkönigs  Hermigisil,  war  von 
diesem  ohne  gesetzlichen  Grund  aufgelöst.  Als  dies  seine 
Braut  erfuhr,  beschloss  sie  voll  Unwillen  über  diese  unwürdige 
Handlungsweise,  sich  an  dem  übermütigen  Königssohne  zu 
rächen,  „denn",  fügt  Prokop  hinzu,  „bei  jenen  Barbaren 
wird  Sittenreinheit  so  hoch  gehalten,  dass  eine  Frau 
prostituiert  ist,  wenn  ihr  gegenüber  von  Heirat  die 
Rede  gewesen  ist,  diese  dann  aber  nicht  zustande 
kommt",  De  hello  Gothico  IV  20  (Dindorf,  Bd.  II  S.  562—63): 
sjtsiörj  de  ravra  i)  zov  'PaölysQoq  fiwjOrrj  sfia&ev,  ovx  eveyxovöa 
TTjV  Tov  jr^äyfiarog  ^v/Kpogäv,  rioaOd-ai  avrov  rr/g  tg  avriiv 
vßgEcog  wQfirjTO.  rifitov  yaQ  ovrco  xolg  txeiv^]  ßagßd- 
QOig  öoacpQoövv?]  voiii^srai  sirai  (döte  ötj  fiövov  jcag 
avTolg  ^vvT£rvxf]x6rog  övofiarog  yäfiov,  fiTj  ejciysvo- 
(levov  TOV  SQyov,  öoxel  xejiOQVtvofhaL  yvvrj. 

Daher  setzen   die  Gesetze   Strafen   für  unmotivierten 
Rücktritt  fest.  Ine's  Ges.  31  (nach  E): 

"^if  mon  wif  sehycc^e,  and  slo  syft  forö  ne  cume,  ägife  pcet 
feoh  and  for^ielde  and  gebete  ])äm  hyr^ean,  swä  his  hor^bryce 
sie.    In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzung  (S.  103): 

„Wenn  man  ein  Weib  [zur  Ehe]  kauft,  die  Braut -Übergabe 
[Trauung]  jedoch  nicht  zustande  kommt,  gebe  [der  Braut- 
Vormund]  das  Geld  [dem  Bräutigam]  zurück  und  bezahle  [ihm] 
noch  einmal  so  viel  [zur  Busse]  und  büsse  dem  [Verlobungs]- 
bürgen  so  viel,  wie  der  Bruch  einer  durch  letzteren  [geleisteten] 
Bürgschaft  kostet". 2)    Dem  nicht  ganz  gleich  ist  der  Strafsatz 

>)  In  nordischen  Gesetzsammhingen  sind  derartige  Fäüe  vorgesehen, 
Weiühold,  Deutsche  Frauen  I  S.  313. 

^)  Anders  die  Interpretation  von  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  34  u.  35  Anm.  zu  31. 
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der  geistlichen  Gesetze,  die  bestimmenj  dass  die  verlobte  Frau, 
die  ihrem  Bräutigam  nicht  in  die  Ehe  folgen  will,  den  Braut- 
kauf zurückgeben  soll  und  dazu  noch  den  dritten  Teil  als 
Busse.  Tritt  der  Mann  zurück,  verliert  er  den  Brautkauf, 
Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  118  (Wasserschi.  S.  156): 

Besponsata  mulier  viro,  deinde  non  vuU  hdbitare  cum  ea  {eo  : 
Th.),  reddat  pecuniam,  quae  ipsi  datur  et  tertiam  partem  addat. 
Aehnlich  Theod.  II 12  §  34  (Wasserschi.  S.  216),  wo  noch  hinzu- 
gefügt wird: 

si  autem  ille  noluerit,  perdat  pecuniam,  quam  pro  illa  dedit. 

Wird  die  Verheiratung  dadurch  gehindert,  dass  das  Mädchen 
wider  seinen  Willen  vom  Bräutigam  getrennt  wird,  z.  B. 
durch  Kriegsgefangenschaft  oder  irgend  einen  anderen  Um- 
stand, so  ist  es  natürlich  straflos;  und  wenn  es  sich  trifft,  dass 
sie  später  wieder  zusammen  kommen,  können  sie  einander 
heiraten,  Egb.  Poenit.  II  Kap.  15  (Wasserschi.  S.  326): 

Si  puella  aliqua  desponsata  sit,  et  interea  in  captivitatem  ducta 
fuerit,  vel  causa  aliqua  ab  eo  erepta,  cui  desponsata  erat,  et 
postea  acciderit,  ut  alter  in  alterius  viciniam  veniat,  cum  venia 
conjungi  possunt,  quia  ab  eo  invita  aberat  (die  ags.  Fassung 
8.  bei  Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  369  u.  70). 

Aus  der  Fortsetzung  der  Erzählung  von  Eadiger's  Verlobung 
bei  Prokop  erfahren  wir,  dass  Untreue  der  Braut  Rücktritt 
ohne  Busse  möglich  machte:  Die  verschmähte  Königstochter 
schickt  zunächst  Gesandte  an  Radiger  und  lässt  ihn  fragen, 
weshalb  er  sie  so  schimpflich  behandelt  habe,  „sie,  die  doch 
weder  gehurt,  noch  sonst  ihm  unangenehmes  gethan 
habe",  a.a.O.  S.  563: 

T«  (iBV  ovv  jtQcora  jcei/ipaoa  jcqoc  avxov  ejcl  JtQsoßsia  zcov  ol 
kjtixrjöelmv  nvac,  avejtvp&ävExo  orov  ö^  vßgiöeiep  ^g  avrtjv 
evexa,  ovzs  JiejcoQvev^ivriv  ovre  ri  aXXo  siQyaöfitvfjv 
elg  avxov  axaQi.  Ihr  energisches  Vorgehen  verhilft  ihr  zu 
sühnender  Genugthuung.  Sie  stellt  sich  an  die  Spitze  eines 
Heeres,  sehlägt  die  Warner  und  nimmt  Radiger  gefangen.  Als 
er  zitternd  in  Erwartung  eines  elenden  Todes  vor  das  mutige 
Mädchen  geführt  wird,  fragt  sie  ihn  zürnend: 
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OTOV  drj  svexa  ^Xoyfjxcog  rä  ^vyxEifisva  hriga  yvvaixl  sg 
EVVTjV  ^vvsXd^oi,  xal  ravra  ov  jcsjtoQVsvfisvrjg  avxcö  fijg 
(ivr]öT7Jg.  Doch  schliesst  das  Drama  versöhnlich:  Die  Jung- 
frau gewährt  dem  ungetreuen  Verlobten  schliesslich  ihre  Ver- 
zeihung und  Hand,  ravra  fisv  rfjöe  xsxmQrjxev  (a.  a.  0.  S.  565). 
Abgesehen  von  dieser  Konsequenz,  die  aus  Untreue  der 
Braut  während  der  Verlobungszeit  resultiert,  sind  gesetzlich 
folgende  Busssätze  festgelegt,  die  entsprechend  dem  Stande 
der  Jungfrau,  die  sieh  preisgiebt,  steigen,  ^Ifr.'s  Ges.  18 
(nach  jE"): 

§  1.  "^if  heweddodu  fcemne  Me  forlicj^e,  gif  Mo  sie  cirlisc, 
mid  LX  scill.  gebste  ])äm  hyrgean,  and  pcet  sie  on  cwiccehtum 
feogüdum,  and  mon  ncenigne  mon  on  ömt  ne  seile. 

§  2.  "^if  Mo  sie  syxhyndu,  hundteonUs  scill.  geselle  päm 
hyrgean. 

§  3.    "^if  Mo    sie    twelfhyndu,    CXX   scill.   geböte  ])äm 
hyrgean. 
In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzuug  (S.  59  u.  61): 

„1.  Wenn  eine  verlobte  Jungfrau  sich  beschlafen  lässt, 
so  btisse  sie,  wenn  sie  gemeinfrei  ist,  dem  [Verlobungsjbtirgen 
mit  60  Schilling,  und  dies  [Bussgeldj  bestehe  in  Lebgtitern, 
Wertgegenständen;  und  man  veräussere  dabei  keinen  [unfreien] 
Menschen. 

2.  Wenn  sie  600  [Seh.  Wergeid  wert]  ist,  gebe  sie  jenem 
Bürgen  100  Schilling. 

3.  Wenn  sie  [vom]  1200  [Schilling  —  Wergeid]  ist,  btisse 
sie  dem  Bürgen  120  Schilling." 

Die  Thatsache,  die  man  an  dieser  Stelle  beobachten  kann, 
dass  unsere  Kechtsquellen  für  Untreue  des  Mannes  keine 
Bestimmungen  getroflFen  haben,  erklärt  sich  aus  derselben  An- 
schauung, die  ursprünglich  dem  Manne  erlaubte,  in  Konkubinat 
und  Vielweiberei  zu  leben  (s.  u.). 

Mit  der  Bekehrung  der  Angelsachsen  zum  Christentum,  die 
sich  in  rascher  Entwicklung  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  7.  Jahr- 
hunderts vollzieht,  findet  die  Ansicht  und  Forderung  der  Kirche, 
Glaubensverschiedenheit  und  Verwandtschaft  als  Ehe- 
hindernisse zu  betrachten,  Eingang. 
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Beda  erzählt,  König  iEöelberht  von  Kent,  der  noch  Heide 
war,  habe  die  fränkische  Königstochter  Berhta  von  ihren  Eltern 
unter  der  Bedingung  zur  Frau  erhalten,  dass  sie  und  ihr 
Beichtvater  Liudhard  ungestört  dem  christlichen  Glauben  an- 
hängen könnten,  Hist.  eccl.  I  Kap.  25  (Plummer  S.  45): 

Nam  et  antea  fama  ad  emn  Christianae  religionis  pervenerat, 
utpote  qui  et  uxorem  habebat  Christianam  de  gente  Francorum 
regia,  vocabulo  Bercta;  quam  ea  condicione  a  parentibus  acce- 
perat,  ut  ritum  fidei  ac  religionis  suae  cum  episcopo,  quem  ei 
adjutorem  fidei  dederant,  nomine  lAudhardo,  inviolatum  servare 
licentiam  hdberet. 

Bald  wird  die  Kirche  strenger.  Als  der  heidnische  König 
der  Northumbrier  Eadwine  um  ^öelberg,  Tochter  ^öel- 
berht's  von  Kent,  wirbt,  wird  ihm  geantwortet,  a.  a.  0.  II  Kap.  9 
(Plummer  S.  97  u.  98): 

non  esse  licitum  Christianam  virginem  pagano  in  conjugem 
dari,  ne  fides  et  sacramenta  caelestis  regis  consortio  profana- 
rentur  regis,  qui  veri  Dei  cultus  esset  prorsus  ignarus.  Erst 
als  er  verspricht,  nichts  gegen  das  Christentum  zu  unternehmen 
und  nach  reiflicher  Prüfung  vielleicht  selbst  überzutreten,  wird 
sie  ihm  zugesagt. 

Ja  Peada,  Sohn  Penda's  und  Unterkönig  der  mittel- 
ländischen Angeln,  erhält  die  northumbrische  Prinzessin  Alch- 
fled,  erst  nachdem  er  sich  mit  seinem  ganzen  Volk  hat  taufen 
lassen,  a.a.O.  III  Kap.  21  (Plummer  S.  169  u.  70): 
{Peada)  venitque  ad  regem  Nordanhymbrorum  Osviu,  postulans 
filiam  ejus  Älchfledam  sibi  conjugem  dari.  Neque  aliter,  quod 
petebat,  inpetrare  potuit,  nisi  ßdem  Christi  ac  baptisma  cum 
gente,  cui  praeerat,  acciperet. 

So  waren  die  Vorbedingungen  gegeben,  dass  in  den  Buss- 
satzungen einfach  bestimmt  werden  konnte:  Ehen,  in  denen 
der  eine  Teil  heidnisch  ist  und  sich  nicht  bekehren  lassen 
will,  werden  aufgelöst,  Theod.  II 12  §  18  (Wasserschi.  S.  215): 

Simili  modo,  si  unus  eorum  baptizatus  erit,  alter  gentilis,  sicut 
Apostolus  dicit:  Infidelis,  si  discedit,  discedat.  Ergo  si  cujus 
uxor  est  infidelis  et  gentilis  et  non  potest  converti^  dimittatur 
(ähnlich  auch  sonst  noch). 
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Natürlich  war  es  wider  des  Königs  und  des  Bischofs 
Gebot,  geweihte  Personen  zu  heiraten,  Sachsenchronik  S.  93 
(nach  E): 

J)ä  bera{d)  man  pcet  wlf  pe  M  hcefde  öer  gemim{en)  hütan  pms 
cyn^es  Uafan  and  ofer  ])cera  hiscopa  ^ehodu,  forpätn  heo  wces 
öer  tu  nonnan  schälsod  (andere  Stellen:  ^Eöelr.'s  Ges.  VII 2, 
Cnut's  Ges.  17  u.  s.  w.). 

Wie  allen  germanischen  Völkern  war  auch  den  Angel- 
sachsen Verwandtschaft  als  Ehehinderungsgrund  ur- 
sprünglich unbekannt.  Das  bezeugt  der  Papst  Gregorius  in 
seiner  Antwort  an  Augustinus,  Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  I  Kap.  27 
(Plummer  S.  51): 

Quia  vero  sunt  multi  in  Anglorum  gente,  qui,  dum  adhuc  in 
inßdelitate  essent,  huic  nefando  conjugio  dicuntur  admixti,  .  .  . 
und  das  ist  auch  der  Grund,  dass  trotz  eifriger  Bemühungen 
der  Kirche  blutschänderische  Heiraten  noch  lange  nach  der 
Bekehrung  vorkamen.  Namentlich  wird  von  Ehen  englischer 
Könige  mit  ihren  Stiefmüttern  berichtet,  die,  wie  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Frauen  I  S.  325  meint,  eine  alte  politische  Institution 
gewesen  seien.  So  heiratete  König  Eadbald  von  Kent,  unter 
dem  eine  starke  Reaktion  gegen  das  Christentum  eintrat,  seine 
Stiefmutter,  die  Witwe  König  ^öelberht's,  Beda,  a.  a.  0.  II 
Kap.  5  (Plummer  S.  90): 

Siquidem  (Eadbald)  non  solum  fidem  Christi  recipere  noluerat, 
sed  et  fornicatione  poUutus  est  tali,  qualem  nee  inter  gentes 
auditam  apostolus  testatur,  ita  ut  uxorem  patris  haberet. 
Sachsenchronik  S.  23: 

Eadbold  .  .  .  lifode  on  heÖenum  peawe  („nach  heidnischer 
Sitte"),  swä  pcet  M  heafde  Ms  feder  läfe  tö  wlfe.  Sogar  noch 
im  Jahre  858  wagte  JEöelbald,  Sohn  Jilöelwulf's  von  West- 
sachsen, Judith,  die  Witwe  seines  Vaters,  Tochter  Karl's  des 
Kahlen,  heimzuführen,  „contra  Dei  interdictum,  et  Christi- 
anorum  dignitatem,  necnon  et  contra  omniuni  Paganorum 
consuetudinem  (!!)  .  .  .,  cum  magna  ab  omnibus  audientibus 
infamia  .  .  .",  wie  Asser,  De  rebus  gest.  (Mon.  Hist.  Br. 
S.  472)  sagt. 
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Zunächst  tritt  die  Kirche  in  ihren  Forderungen  sehr 
gemässigt  auf.  Dem  klugen  Papst  Gregor,  der  wohl  erkennt, 
dass  eine  zu  abrupte  Durchführung  der  Bestimmungen  über 
die  verbotenen  Verwandtschaftsgrade  hemmend  auf  die  weitere 
Christianisierung  des  Volkes  einwirken  könnte,  ist  ein  eng- 
herziger Buchstabenmensch  wie  Augustinus  unangenehm.  Sein 
weitschauender  Blick  diktiert  ihm  jene  Taktik,  die  in  der 
That  den  Sieg  des  Christentums  über  das  Heidentum  bedeutet: 

In  hoc  enim  tempore  sancta  ecclesia  quaedam  per  fervorem 
corrigit,  quaedam  per  mansuetudinem  tolerat,  quaedam  per 
considerationem  dissimulat,  atque  ita  portat  et  dissimulat,  ut 
saepe  malum,  quod  adversatur,  portando  et  dissimulando  con- 
pescat,  Beda,  a.  a.  0. 1  Kap.  27  (Plummer  S.  51).  Und  in  diesem 
vermittelnden  Sinne  beantwortet  er  auch  die  Anfragen  Augustin's 
über  verbotene  Eheverbindungen. 

Die  Kirche  hatte  allmählich  das  Verbot  der  Ehe  unter 
Verwandten  in  vierfacher  Form  ausgebildet:  Nach  Massgabe 
des  mosaischen  Gesetzes  wird  die  Ehe  untersagt  zwischen 
Blutsverwandten  und  Verschwägerten,  in  Anlehnung  an 
das  römische  Recht  zwischen  Adoptivver wandten  (für  ags. 
Verhältnisse  finde  ich  kein  Beispiel)  und  später  auch  zwischen 
geistlichen  Verwandten  (vgl.  den  Artikel:  Ehe  zwischen 
Verwandten  in  Holtzmann  und  Zöpffel,  Lexikon  für  Theologie 
und  Kirchenwesen.    2  Aufl.  1888.    S.  207  ff.). 

Gregor  regelt  die  Frage  bei  Blutsverwandtschaft  in 
der  Weise,  dass  er  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwisterkindern,  die  das 
Justinianische  Recht  erlaubt,  strikte  verbietet,  Beda,  a.  a.  0. 1 
Kap.  27  (Plummer  S.  50  u.  51): 

Quaedam  terrena  lex  in  Bomana  repubUca  permittit,  ut  sive 
frater  et  soror,  seu  duorum  fratrum  germanorum,  vel  duarum 
sororum  filius  et  filia  misceantur.  Sed  experimento  didicimus 
ex  tali  conjugio  soholem  non  posse  succrescere.  Et  sacra  lex 
prohibet  cognationis  turpitudinem  revelare.  Unde  necesse  est, 
ut  jam  tertia  vel  quarta  generatio  fidelium  licenter  sibi  jungi 
debeat;  nam  secunda,  quam  praediximus,  a  se  omni  modo  debet 
abstinere.  Seit  dem  10.  Jahrhundert  fordern  die  Gesetze  der 
Könige  nach  Vorgang  der  Bussbücher  (Belege  in  der  S.  42 
Anm.  1  zitierten  Litteratur),  z.  B.  iEöelr.'s  Ges.  VI  12: 
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And  cefre  ne  seweoröe,  2>cet  crlsten  man  ^ewifige  in  VI  manna 
sih-fmce  on  Ms  ä^enum  cynne,  pcet  is  hinnan  Jbäm  feordan 
cneotve,  .  .  , 

„Und  niemals  geschehe  es,  dass  jemand  weibe  innerhalb 
6  Fächern  seines  eigenen  Geschlechts,  das  ist  innerhalb  des 
vierten  Gliedes,  .  . .  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  229)",  mit  geringen  Ab- 
weichungen wiederholt  Cnut's  Ges.  17  u.  ö.  Das  bedeutet,  dass 
alle  Ehen  innerhalb  der  vierten  Generation,  also  einschliesslich 
der  von  Geschwisterenkeln,  die  nach  römischer  Komputation 
im  sechsten  Grade  verwandt  sind,  verboten  werden.*) 

Eheverbote  wegen  Schwägerschaft,  d.  h.  „wegen  eines 
zwischen  dem  einen  Ehegatten  und  den  Blutsverwandten  des 
anderen  bestehenden  Verhältnisses",  statuiert  ^öelr.'s  Ges. 
VI  12  (Forts,  von  oben): 

. . .,  ne  on  ^oes  läfe,  2>e  swä  neah  wcere  on  woroldcundre  sibhe, . . . 
„. . .,  noch  die  Witwe  dessen,  der  ihm  so  nahe  ist  in  welt- 
licher Sippe, ...  (d.  h.  innerhalb  des  vierten  Gliedes)".  So  ist 
z.  B.  nicht  erlaubt,  die  Stiefmutter  zu  heiraten,  Beda,  a.  a.  0. 1 
Kap.  27  (Plummer  S.  51): 

Cum  noverca  autem  miscere  grave  est  fäcinus,  .  .  .  (wie  wenig 
sich  die  Angelsachsen  au  dies  Verbot  kehrten,  haben  wir  oben 
gesehen),  oder  seines  Bruders  Weib,  also  seine  verwitwete 
Schwägerin,  Beda,  a.  a.  0.  (Plummer  S.  51): 

Ctim  cognata  (in  der  ags.  Uebersetzung:   hröÖer-wiife)  qtioque 

miscere  prohihihim  est,   quia  i)er   conjunctionem  priorem  caro 

fratris  fuerit  facta. 

noch    eine  Blutsverwandte   seines    früheren  Weibes,    ^öelr.'s 

Ges.  a.  a.  0.  (Forts.): 

.  .  .,  ne  on  ])ces  wifes  nyd-mä^an,  ])e  he  cer  Jicefde  .  .  . 

Auch  fasst  man  als  Blutschande,  ags.  sih-leger  (st.  n.),  und 
bestraft  es,  wenn  zwei  Brüder  oder  nahe  Verwandte  mit  einem 
Weibe  sich  vergehen,  Eadw.'s  und  Guör.'s  Ges.  4, 1  (nach  H): 

^)  Ueber  die  Berechnung  der  Verwandtschaftsgrade  nach  römischem 
und  germanischem  Recht  s.  Schmid,  Ges.,  Antiqu.  Glossar  S.  548  unter 
cn^oio,  Grimm,  ßechtsaltert.  S.  468  ff.  und  namentlich  den  Aufsatz  Mejer's: 
Ueber  die  s.  g.  Gregorische  Komputation  in  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Recht  u.  d. 
Rechtswissensch.  (herausg.  von  Reyscher  und  Wilda)  VII  S.  173—221. 
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"^if  twe^en  ^ehrödra  oÖÖe  twB^en  ^enyJie  mäjas  wiÖ  an  tvlf 
forlicgan,  beten  swyj^e  ^eorne,  swä  swä  man  ge^aftge,  swä  he 
wite  swä  he  lahslitte,  he  ])äm  ^e  seo  dcede  sy.  In  Lieberm. 
Uebersetzung  (S.  131): 

„Wenn  zwei  Gebrüder  oder  zwei  nahe  Verwandte  bei  einem 
Weibe  liegen,  sollen  sie  sehr  eifrig  büssen,  so  wie  man  [das 
Gericht]  verstattet,  sei  es  durch  Strafgeld,  beziehungsweise 
llechtsbruchbusse,  [je]  nachdem  dass  die  That  sei." 

Ja  die  Kirche  geht  in  scholastischer  Tüftelei  so  weit, 
dass  sie  eine  einfach  physiologische  Erwägung  auf  geistiges 
Gebiet  überträgt,  indem  sie  sogar  die  Ehe  zwischen  Tauf- 
pathen  und  ihren  Taufkindern  verbietet  als  Mitgliedern 
einer  Verwandtschaft  und  zwar  der  geistigen,  ags.  god-sib 
[st.  f.]  (vgl.  altn.  gud-sifjar),  ^öelr.'s  Ges.  VI  12  (Forts,  v.  oben): 

. .  .,  ne  on  his  gefoederan,  . . .  crlsten  man  ne  gewlßge  cefre, . . . 

North.  Priesterges.  61: 

. . .,  ne  nän  man  his  sod-sihhe  ne  wifige. 

Dagegen  ist  es  Vater  und  Sohn  gestattet,  Mutter  und 
Tochter  zu  heiraten,  ebenso  zwei  Brüdern,  zwei  Schwestern 
heimzuführen,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  110  (Wasserschieben 
S.  155): 

Patri  et  filio   matrem  et  filiam    licet    in  matrimonio    habere. 
Simüiter  duohus  fratrihus  duas  habere  licet  sorores. 
Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  I  27  (Plummer  S.  50): 

Interrogatio  Augustini :  Si  debeant  duo  germani  fratres  singulas 
sorores  accipere,  quae  sunt  ah  Ulis  longa  progenie  generatae  ? 
Respotidit  Gregor ius :  Hoc  fieri  modis  omnihus  licet;  neqtiaqtiam 
enim  in  sacris  eloquiis  invenitur,  quod  huic  capitulo  contra- 
dicere  videatur. 

Derartige  Festsetzungen  mussten  natürlich  einem  naiven 
Volke,  wie  es  die  Angelsachsen  waren,  tyrannisch  erscheinen, 
so  dass  die  Kirche  grosse  Not  hatte,  ihre  Forderungen  durch- 
zusetzen. In  Be  lülfm.  bewedd.  wird  eingeschärft,  dass  man 
schon  bei  der  Verlobung  darauf  achten  soll,  ob  die  Brautleute 
nicht  einander  durch  Sippschaft  angehören,  damit  man  nachher 
nicht  trennen  müsse,  was  man  vorher  mit  Unrecht  zusammen- 
fügte, Kap.  9: 
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Wel  is  eac  tö  warnianne,  J>cet  man  wite,  ]>cet  hy  2>urh  miS^- 
sihbe  tö  ^elrnnge  ne  heon,  pe  löes  ])e  man  eft  ttvceme,  ^cet  man 
cer  äwöh  tösomne  gedydon. 

Anfangs  sind  alle  Strafen  nur  kirchlicher  Natur. 
Gemäss  den  Intentionen  Gregor's  soll  Augustinus  in  der  Weise 
verfahren,  dass  er  diejenigen,  die  noch  als  Heiden  derartige 
Verbindungen  schlössen,  zur  Erkenntnis  ihrer  Sünde  führe;  sie 
dagegen  keineswegs  von  der  Teilnahme  am  heiligen  Abend- 
mahl ausschli essen.  Nur  wenn  sie  schon  als  Christen  ver- 
botene Ehebündnisse  eingingen,  sollten  sie  dieser  Strafe  ver- 
fallen, Beda,  a.  a.  0.  (Plummer  S.  51  und  52): 
Non  tamen  pro  Jiac  re  sacri  corporis  ac  sanguinis  Domini 
communione  privandi  sunt,  ne  in  eis  illa  ulcisci  videantur, 
in  quibus  se  per  ignorantiam  ante  lavacrum  haptismatis  ad- 
strinxerunt.  .  .  ,  Omnes  autem,  qui  ad  fidem  veniunt,  admonendi 
sunt,  ne  tale  aliquid  audeant  perpetrare.  Siqui  autem  per- 
petraverint,  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  communione  privandi 
sunt;  quia,  sicut  in  Ms,  qui  per  ignorantiam  fecerunt,  culpa 
aliquatenus  toleranda  est,  ita  in  Jiis  fortiter  insequenda,  qui 
non  metuunt  sciendo  peccare.  Im  Northumbr.  Priesterges.  wird 
festgesetzt,  dass  ein  Mann,  der  in  Blutschande  lebt,  die  Ver- 
bindung lösen  und  büssen  soll,  wie  es  der  Bischof  vorschreibt. 
Beharrt  er  darin,  soll  er  „Gottes  Gnade"  verlieren,  also  ex- 
kommuniziert werden.  Stirbt  er  in  ihr,  erhält  er  kein  christ- 
liches Begräbnis,  61  und  62  (Forts.): 

.  .  .  And  ^if  hit  hwä  ^edö,  ncehhe  he  "^odes  mildse,  hütan  he 
geswice  and  bete  swä  biscop  getcece. 

62.  "^if  M  ponnc  on  päm  unrihte  jeendi^e,  Jtoli^e  he  clmnes 
legeres,  and  "^odes  mildse. 

Doch  nachdem  der  Klerus  es  dahin  gebracht  hatte,  dass 
der  König  und  die  Witan  die  Eheverbote  mit  in  die  welt- 
lichen Gesetze  aufnahmen,  mussten  sie  naturgemäss  auch  welt- 
liche Strafen  festsetzen.  Gewissermassen  einen  Kompromiss 
zwischen  weltlicher  und  geistlicher  Gerichtsbarkeit  bedeutet 
das  Gesetz  Eadw.'s  und  Guör.'s  4  (nach  H): 
And  cet  syblegerum  pä  witan  gerceddan,  pcet  cyns  äh  pone 
uferan  and  bisceop  ponne  nyperan,  butan  hit  man  gebete  for 
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"^ode  and  for  worulde,  he  ])äm  ])S  seo  dcede  sy,  swä  hisceop 
setcece. 

In  Lieberra.  Ueberetzung  (S.  131): 

„Und  bei  Blutschanden  verordneten  die  Witan,  dass  der  König 
den  oberen  [den  Mann]  bekommt  und  der  Bischof  die  unten 
liegende,  es  sei  denn,  dass  man  [das  Verbrecherpaar]  es  büsse 
vor  Gott  und  vor  Welt,  [je]  nachdem,  dass  die  That  sei,  wie 
der  Bischof  vorschreibt."  i)  Wie  in  diesem  Gesetze,  so  wird 
auch  von  Cnut  hervorgehoben,  dass  die  Strafe  sich  nach  dem 
Grade  der  Verwandtschaft  richte,  Ges.  II  51: 
"^if  hwä  sib-le^er  gewyrce,  ^ehete  ])cet  he  sihhe  mceöe,  swä  he 
were  swä  he  wUe  swä  he  ealre  cehte.  Ne  hiÖ  nä  gelle,  pcet 
man  wid  swustor  sehceme  and  hit  wcere  feor  sihh. 
„Wenn  jemand  Blutschande  begeht,  btisse  er  es  nach  Ver- 
hältnis der  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  Were,  mit  der  Wette  und 
mit  allem  Gute.  Es  ist  nicht  gleich,  wenn  jemand  einer 
Schwester  beiwohnt,  oder  wenn  es  eine  entferntere  Verwandt- 
schaft ist  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  301)."  So  war  im  Laufe  der  Zeit 
an  Stelle  der  immerhin  leichteren  kirchlichen  Strafen  schwere 
Ahndung  an  Geld  und  Gut  getreten.^) 

Sehr  charakteristisch  für  den  Ernst,  mit  dem  die  Geist- 
lichkeit ihre  Ansicht  volkstümlich  zu  machen  sucht,  ist  eine 
litterarische  Beobachtung,  die  man  in  der  Genesis  machen 
kann.  Der  geistliche  Verfasser  erzählt  in  Uebereinstimmung 
mit  der  Vulgata,  Abraham  habe  in  fremden  Landen  Sarah 
als  seine  Schwester  ausgegeben,  um  nicht  ihretwegen  Nach- 
stellungen ausgesetzt  zu  sein, 

2703—6: 

Foröon  ic  wlgsmidum  wordum  scegde, 

J)oet  Sarra  min  sweostor  wcere, 

wshwöer  eoröan,  Jjcer  wit  earda  leas 

mid  wealandum  winnan  sceoldon. 

„Drum  sagte  ich  den  Kampfschmieden  mit  klugen  Worten, 

dass  die  Sarah  meine  Schwester  wäre, 

»)  Zur  Interpretation  dieses  Gesetzes  vgl.  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  120  Anm.  zu  4. 
^)  lieber  die  Brutalität,  mit  der  Dunstan  gegen  solche  Ehen  vorging, 
vgl.  Thrupp  S.  38—40. 
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tiberall  auf  Erden,  wo  wir  Erbsitzes  los 

uns  unter  Ausländern  aufhalten  sollten     (Grein,  I  S.  75)". 

Dann  lässt  ihn  die  Vulgata  sich  selbst  entschuldigen  mit  den 
den  Worten,  Genesis  XX  12: 

alias  autem  et  vere  soror  mea  est,  filia  patris  mei;  et  non  filia 
matris  meae,  et  duxi  eam  in  uxorem.  Diesen  Umstand,  dass 
Sarah  die  Stiefschwester  Abraham's  und  gleichwohl  sein  Weib 
ist,  tibergeht  der  Genesisdichter,  und,  wie  wir  annehmen  dttrfen, 
mit  Absicht,  da  ihm  der  Patriarch  in  dieser  Beziehung  ein 
wenig  passendes  Vorbild  für  sein  Volk  zu  sein  schien  (vgl. 
auch  Ebert,  Zur  ags.  Genesis,  Anglia  V  S.  129). 

Meine  Erwägung  wird  bestätigt  durch  eine  Bemerkung 
des  Abtes  ^Ifric,  der  sieh  in  der  Praefatio  zu  seiner  Ueber- 
setzung  des  alten  Testaments  dahin  ausspricht  (Grein  S.  22), 
dass  es  ihm  ein  gefährliches  Unternehmen  scheine,  den  Penta- 
teuch  zu  tibersetzen,  da  sieh  ein  Thor,  „swm  dysi^  man", 
wie  er  sagt,  ein  Beispiel  nehmen  könne  an  den  Patriarchen, 
die  in  einer  Zeit  gelebt  hätten,  wo  der  Bruder  die  Schwester, 
der  Vater  die  Tochter  hätte  zum  Weibe  nehmen  können;  Viel- 
weiberei und  Ehen  innerhalb  der  Sippe  an  der  Tagesordnung 
gewesen  seien,  a.a.O.  17 — 21: 

On  an^inne  pisere  worulde  nam  se  hröder  hys  swuster  tö  wife 
and  hwtlon  sac  se  fceder  tymde  hl  Ins  ägenre  deJiter  and 
mane^a  hcefdon  mä  wtfa  tu  folces  eacan  and  man  ne  mihte 
])ä  cet  fruman  ivlfian  huton  on  Jiis  siblinsum. 


War  einer  jener  zahlreichen  Ehehinderungsgründe  nicht 
vorhanden  und  überhaupt  der  Verlobungsvertrag  auf  gesetz- 
licher Basis  geschlossen,  konnte  man  zur  Realisierung  dieses 
Vertrages  übergehen,  zur  Trauung  des  verlobten  Paares. 

Auf  eine  juristisch-dogmatische  Erörterung  über  das  Ver- 
hältnis von  Verlobung  und  Trauung  muss  ich  füglich  verziehten; 
man  vgl.  dazu  Sohm's  Ausführungen,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  75 
bis  106,  an  die  sich  die  bekannte  Sohm-Friedberg'sche  Kon- 
troverse anschliesst.  Die  neueste  zwischen  beiden  Ansichten 
vermittelnde  Litteratur  s.  bei  Schroeder,  Rechtsgesch.  S.  300 
Anm.  179. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  angelsächsischen  Trauung  spiegelt 
sich  wieder  in  dem  Ausdruck  sift  (st.  f.),  also:  „Uebergabe 
(sc.  der  Braut)",  z.  B. 

Ine's  Ges.  31: 

.  .  .  slo  syß  forÖ  ne  cume,  .  .  .  (s.  S.  36), 
daneben  häufiger  der  Plural  ^iftu  {-a),  z.  B. 
iElfr.,  Hom.  I  S.  58,8— 9: 

.  .  .  Crlst  wearä  tö  Ms  ^yftum  s^laÖod. 
a.  a.  0.  9—10: 

])ä  selamp  Jiit  poet  cet  däm  gyftum  wm  iveard  ätsorod 

(Hochzeit  zu  Kana).  u.  ö. 

Darin  liegt  zugleich,  dass  mau  in  jener  Zeit  noch  nicht 
von  einem  Trauen  beider  Ehegatten  sprechen  kann,  sondern 
nur  von  einem  Trauen  der  Braut,  weshalb  es  auch  in  ^Ifr.'s 
Ges.  42  §  7  heisst:  ,  ,  .  his  medder  de  wcere  tö  wwmn  ivife 
forgifen  his  fceder.  „.  .  .  seiner  Mutter,  die  seinem  Vater  zum 
ehelichen  Weibe  angetraut  worden  war",») 


^)  Allgemeine  Ausdrücke  für  „Hochzeit"  and  „heiraten",  die  nichts 
besonderes  über  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Bedeutung  sagen,  sind  z.  B. : 
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Eine  anschauliehe  Schilderung  von  dem  Verlaufe  einer 
angelsächsischen  Hochzeit  zu  geben,  erweist  sich  als 
unmöglich.  Das  Material,  das  aus  einigen  Glossen  und  dunklen 
Reminiszenzen  in  der  Poesie,  die  dem  Dichter  aus  dem  alten 
epischen  Formelschatz  geläufig  waren,  besteht,  ist  eben  zu 
dürftig.  Doch  lässt  es  sich  in  der  Weise  verwerten,  dass  man 
als  Mittelpunkt  den  Verlauf  einer  germanischen  Hochzeitsfeier 
überhaupt  statuiert,  um  den  man  es  dann  in  richtiger  Reihen- 
folge und  Interpretation  gruppieren  kann. 


brgd-pins  (n.  pl), 

Blickl.  Hom.  S.  3, 13: 

^abriel  wces  ßissa  hrydpinga  cerendwreca. 

wif-pins  (n.  pl.), 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  417,22: 

hymeneos  —  wtfpin^,  ^ifta,  licemed. 

vnfuns  (st.  f.), 

Egb.  Poenit.  III  Kap.  1  tit.  (Tborpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  373): 

Hey  on^ynned  se  forma  cnpitul  he  gehädodra  manna  wlfunge. 
„.  .  .  de  ordinatorum  hominum  matrimonio". 
Mlü.,  Hom.  II  S.  374, 19—20: 

purh  da  wlfun^e  sind  getäcnode  pces  lichaman  lustas.   n.  ö. 
Dazu  das  Verbiim  (ge-)wlfian  ^heiraten",  nur  vom  Manne  gebraucht  (von 
der  Frau :  ceorlian),  z.  B. 

^Ifr.,  Hom.  I  S.  236,  35  u.  238, 1 : 

Nän  wer  ne  wlfaÖ,  ne  vnf  ne  ceorlaH.   u.  ö. 

vnf  begietan  „ein  Weib  bekommen", 

Gen.  1129—30: 

eafora  . .  .  epelstül  hEold 
and  wlf  begeat:  .... 
gepafian  gemänan    ,die   Gemeinschaft    (eines   Mannes   oder   einer  Frau) 
annehmen", 

Jul.  126-27  (s.  S.  22). 
Pafian  mwg-rcedenne  „in  eine  Verwandtschaft  eintreten", 
Jul.  108—9: 

Ncefre  ic  pces  peodnes  pafian  tville 
mw^nedenne,  .  .  . 

n.  noch  andere  Wendungen.  Solche,  wie  hcBnied,  bryd-ealu,  bryd-läc  u.  s.w., 
werde  ich  noch  im  folgenden  anführen,  da  sie  ursprünglich  nur  eine  einzige 
Episode  aus  den  Hochzeitsfeierlichkeiten  bezeichneten  und  erst  später  als 
pars  pro  toto  die  Bedeutung  , Hochzeit"  erhielten. 
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Nach  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen  I  S.  371  u.  72  ist  es 
germanische  Gepflogenheit,  dass  die  Braut  während  des 
Festes  in  die  Obhut  einer  Brautfrau  gegeben  ist,  einer 
nahen  Verwandten,  welche  die  Stelle  der  Mutter  an  diesem 
Tage  vertritt  und  für  die  Braut  das  ist,  was  für  den  Bräutigam 
der  Brautführer.  Wahrscheinlich  lässt  sich  diese  Sitte  auch 
für  die  Angelsachsen  aus  einigen  Glossen  postulieren, 

Corpus  Gl.  1660  (Sweet,  Old.  E.  T.  S.  89): 
pronuha  —  heorffswwpe 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  171,8: 
pronuha  —  hädsiväpe 

a.a.O.  I  Sp.  174,35: 

pronuha  —  hädswöepa;  ipsa  est  et  paranimpJia  (wohl 
zu  ändern:  -swöepe) 

a.a.O.  I  Sp.  171,10: 

paranymphus  —  hädswäpe  (wohl  =  -swäpa). 

„Pronuha^^  bedeutet  nun  lat.  eine  Frau,  die  für  die  Braut 

alles    nötige    zur   Hochzeit    vorzubereiten    hat.     Dass    damit 

_  _  ä 

zugleich   die   ags.  Glossierungen   heord - swcspe  und  had-swcepe 

denselben  Sinn  hätten,  wäre  ein  voreiliger  Schluss  nach  allem, 
was  wir  über  die  Thätigkeit  der  Glossatoren  wissen.  Heorö- 
swcepe  könnte  allerdings  etwas  wie  „pronuha^^  bezeichnen; 
denn  wenn  wir  annehmen,  dass  der  erste  Teil  der  Komposition 
Jieor^  „Herd",  der  zweite  eine  Substantivbildung  von  dem 
reduplizierenden  Verbum  ags.  swäpan,  sweop  u.  s.  w.  (vgl. 
Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.  3.  Aufl.  §  396,2c)  „fegen,  kehren"  ist,  würde 
heorÖ-swmpe  bedeuten  „die  Herdkehrende";  also  da  der  Herd 
als  Feuerstätte  nach  germanischer  Anschauung  Mittelpunkt 
des  ganzen  Hauses  ist,  etwa  eine  Frau,  die  dem  jungen  Paare 
zu  seinem  Einzüge  das  Haus  festlich  schmückt,  ihm  hilft,  sein 
Hauswesen  zu  begründen.  Hierzu  würde  sehr  gut  die  andere 
Glosse  von  pronuha:  häd-swäpe,  häd- swöepe  passen,  wenn  wir 
mit  Ettmüller  annehmen  dürften,  dass  der  erste  Kompositions- 
teil goth.  Jiepjü  entspricht,  das  die  Bedeutung  „Kammer" 
(Matth.  6,  6  als  Uebertragung  von  rö  rafietov)  hat.  Es  würde 
demnach  eine  Frau  sein,  die  den  Brautleuten  ihr  Brautgemach 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  4 
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bereitet.  Der  Zusatz:  ipsa  est  et  jparanimpha  Hesse  uns 
weiterschliessen,  dass  sie  zugleich  zu  jenen  Personen  gehörte, 
die  dem  jungen  Paare  das  Geleit  ins  Brautbett  gaben;  denn 
paranympha  bedeutet  nach  Du  Gange,  Gloss.:  matrona,  quae 
sponsam  comitabatur  atque  ad  maritalem  thorum  deducebat. 
Auf  Seiten  des  Mannes  würde  dann  diese  Funktionen  der 
„Md-swäpa^^  zu  versehen  gehabt  haben  (vgl.  S.  55).^) 

Ausser   diesen  Personen,  die   dem  Brautpaare  sehr  nahe 
stehen,   nehmen    eine   Menge   Gäste   an    der  Feier   teil,   die 


^)  So  glatt  diese  Interpretation  atif  den  ersten  Blick  erscheinen  mag, 
wird  sie  meiner  Meinung  nach  durch  sprachliche  Bedenken  in  Frage 
gestellt:  Kann  ags.  häd  =  goth.  hppjd  sein?  Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Dict. 
giebt:  häd  =  Chamber  (?).  Goth.  hPpjö  ist  urverwandt  mit  lat.  catlnus 
Napf,  Topf;  griech.  xorvXrj  Höhlung,  Becher,  xörvloq  Pfanne;  ai.  cdtant- 
s.  versteckend,  -cätana-  s.  verscheuchend,  catväla  Höhlung  (vgl.  Uhlen- 
beck,  Etymolog.  Wörterbuch  der  goth.  Sprache.  Amsterdam,  1896.  S.  72). 
Wir  haben  also  auszugehen  von  einer  indogermanischen  Wurzel  *ket-,  die 
mit  qualitativem  Ablaut  *kot-,  mit  quantitativem  *kEt-  lauten  würde;  letztere 
Stufe  könnte  ai.  -cätana-  repräsentieren;  nun  musste  *kH-  urgermanisch 
zu  *he.p-  werden;  mit  jö-  Suffix  im  goth.  hepjö,  während  wir  im  ags.  ein 
*hwpe  erwarten  müssten. 

Bringt  man  den  ersten  Bestandteil  der  Kompositionen  mit  goth. 
haidus,  ags.  häd  (st.  m.)  j,persona",  zusammen,  so  ist  es  schwer,  irgend 
welchen  Sinn  für  die  Glossen  zu  eruieren.  Könnte  man  sie  vielleicht  so 
deuten:  Zu  häd  =  „persona"  passt  natürlich  swäpan  „fegen"  nicht;  doch 
kann  es  auch  den  Sinn  „einhüllen"  haben,  vgl.  altn.  sweipa  „einhüllen", 
ags.  siocepels,  swcBpelse  , Mantel",  ags.  ymb-swäpan  ^circumamicire,  circum- 
dare'^   (Belege  bei  Bosworth- Toller  S.  1299);  demnach  könnte  man  häd- 

ä 
swcepe   (-a)    fassen   als    „Umgebung   der   Personen",    der  Hauptpersonen 

(bei  einer  Hochzeit),  der  Brautleute  —  als  Parallele  vgl.  die  Bedeutüngs- 
entwicklung  von  ags.  gemung  „epulae"  zu  „Hochzeitsmahl",  s.  S.  5G  — 
und  so  dann  auch  in  der  Bedeutung  „pronuba"  und  „paranymphus". 
Heord-sw<spe  würde  dann  heissen:  „die,  welche  den  Herd  umgiebt,  um- 
zieht' —  denn  es  wäre  wohl  unstatthaft,  hier  dem  -swcepe  eine  andere 

ä 
Bedeutung  beizulegen,  als  in  häd-swctpe  (-ä)  —  und  ist  vielleicht  ein  Be- 
weis, dass  auch  den  Angelsachsen  jene  Sitte,  den  Herd  zu  umwandeln, 
die  schon  einen  Teil  des  indogermanischen  Hochzeitsrituells  bildet  (Zeug- 
nisse über  die  noch  heute  in  manchen  Teilen  Deutschlands  existierende 
Sitte  s.  bei  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen  I  S.  380  u.  81),  nicht  fremd  war. 
Ob  diese  Deutungen  Anspruch  auf  Wahrscheinlichkeit  machen  können, 
erscheint  mir  selbst  fraglich;  doch  geben  sie  vielleicht  jemandem  einen 
Fingerzeig  zur  richtigen  Lösung. 
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nicht  wäcllce  gescryd  „ärmlich  gekleidet"  erscheinen,  sondern 
in  Festtagsgewändern  „der  kurzen  Freude"  sich  hingeben, 
wie  es  bei  ^Ifr.,  Hom.  I  S.  528,21—23  heisst: 

Witodllce  ^e  ^eseoff  poet  gehwäm  sceamad,  ^if  he  gelaÖod  hiö  tö 
woroldlicum  gyftum,  ])CBt  he  wäcltce  ^escryd  cume  tö  pmre  scor- 
tan  blisse. 

Kurz  mag  die  Freude  im  allgemeinen  gewesen  sein,  doch 
Hochzeiten  vornehmer  Leute  dauerten  oft  sehr  lange.  Von  der 
Vermählung  König  ^Ifred's,  die  in  Mercien  unter  ungeheurer 
Beteiligung  des  Volkes  beiderlei  Geschlechts  gefeiert  wurde, 
erzählt  Asser,  dass  die  Feier  tagelang  Tag  und  Nacht  ohne 
Unterbrechung  gedauert  habe,  De  rebus  gest.  (Monum.  Hist.  Br, 
S.  484): 

Cum  ergo  nuptias  honorahiliter  in  Mercia  factas  inter  in- 
numerabiles  utriusque  sexus  populos  solemniter  celebraret;  post 
diuturna  die  noctuque  eonvivia,  ...  u.  s.  w. 

Sind  alle  Vorbereitungen  getroffen,  wird  ein  Tag  für  die 
Heimführung  festgesetzt.  Ihr  Verlauf  wird  auch  bei  den 
Angelsachsen  in  seinen  Hauptzügen  dem  gleich  gewesen  sein, 
den  wir  als  allen  germanischen  Völkern  gemeinsam  annehmen 
dürfen. 

Die  Bestandteile  der  germanischen  Hochzeitsfeier  sind 
Fahrt  des  Bräutigams  in  Begleitung  von  Freunden  und  Magen 
vor  das  Haus  der  Braut,  feierliche  Uebergabe  der  Braut,  Zug 
mit  der  Braut  zur  Wohnung  des  Bräutigams,  Einführung  der 
jungen  Frau  in  ihr  neues  Heim  und  im  Anschluss  daran 
Bewirtung  der  Gäste  (vgl.  Weinhold,  Altn.  Leben  S.  246). 

Zum  Teil  lassen  sich  diese  Vorgänge  bei  den  Angel- 
sachsen nachweisen. 

Von  der  Uebergabe  der  Braut  habe  ich  schon  oben 
gesprochen.  Festlich  geschmückt  mit  dem  hryd-reaf  (st.  n.) 
[Beleg  bei  Bosworth-Toller  S.  130]  „Brautgewand"  wird  sie  dem 
Bräutigam  übergeben,  so  heisst  es  Jul.  40 — 41,  dass  Heliseus 
begehrte, 

poßt  him  mon  fromllcast  fcemnan  ^e^yrede 
hryd  tö  holde  .... 

4* 
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„dass  man  ihm  aufs  beste  die  Jungfrau  schmückte,  die  Braut 
in  sein  Haus".-)  Von  den  Nonnen  im  Kloster  Coldingham 
erzählt  Beda,  dass  sie  statt  ihre  rituellen  Vorschriften  zu  halten 
sich  feine  Kleider  webten,  um  sich  damit  als  Bräute  zu  kleiden, 
Hist.  eccl.  IV  Kap.  23  (Plummer  S.  265): 
.  .  .,  virgines  quoque  Deo  dicatae,  contemta  reverentia  suae 
professionis,  quotiescunque  vacant,  texendis  suhtiliorihus 
indumentis  operam  dant,  quibus  aut  se  ipsas  ad  vicem 
sponsarum  in  perlculum  sui  Status  adornent,  aut  ex- 
ternorum  sihi  virorum  amicitiam  conparent.  In  angelsächsischer 
Fassung  (Miller  S.  354,23— 24): 

.  .  .  Mo  smcelo  hrcegel  weofaö  and  wyrcaÖ,  mid  Öcem  Mo  oÖÖo 
Mo  siolfe  froetwad  in  hryda  onllcnesse,  .  .  . 

Ueber  sinnbildliche  Handlungen  bei  der  Uebergabe  er- 
fahren wir  nichts;  doch  müssen  sie  gemäss  des  rechtlichen 
Verhältnisses  von  Verlobung  und  Trauung  denen  bei  der  Ver- 
lobung geglichen  haben  (vgl.  auch  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I 
S.  346flf.).2) 

Der  feierliche  Brautzug,  also  die  eigentliche  Heim- 
führung, wird  durch  den  Ausdruck  ags.  hryd-löp  (st.  m.)  bezeugt, 
denn  dies  war  wohl  der  ursprüngliche  Sinn  des  Wortes,  das 
an  den  beiden  —  späten  —  Stellen,  wo  es  sich  im  ags.  be- 
legen lässt,  einfach  „nuptias^^  bedeutet, 

Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matth.  XXII  2  (ed.  Skeat.  Cambridge,  1887. 

S.  177): 

^)  Die  lat.  Vorlage  hat:  Eleiisius  vero  sponsus  ejus  nuptiarum  com- 
plere  festinabat  festivitatem. 

2)  Das  oben  S.  31  mitgeteilte  Bild  kann  keineswegs  eine  Trauung, 
wie  Strutt  und  Friedberg  wollen,  sein,  sondern  nur  eine  Verlobung  auf 
Grund  folgender  Argumentation :  Friedberg,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  34  und 
eben  daselbst  Anm.  5  macht  die  richtige  Beobachtung,  dass  auf  dem  Bilde 
kein  Priester  zu  sehen,  und  zieht,  indem  er  von  vornherein  eine  Uebergabe 
voraussetzt,  daraus  den  Schluss,  zu  jener  Zeit  habe  es  bei  der  Uebergabe 
keiner  kirchlichen  Handlung  bedurft.  Dabei  vergisst  er  jedoch  das  Alter 
des  Bildes  zu  berücksichtigen.  Dieses  stammt  —  natürlich  wie  die  Hs. 
—  aus  dem  Anfang  des  11.  Jahrh.,  einer  Zeit,  wo  die  Anwesenheit  des 
Priesters  (sie  wird  schon  im  10.  Jahrh.  in  Be  wlfm.  betvedd.  Kap.  8  [vgl. 
S.  58]  gefordert)  obligatorisch  war.  Der  Annahme  aber,  dass  es  eine  Ver- 
lobung bedeute,  steht  nichts  im  Wege,  denn  an  der  Verlobung  hatte  die 
Kirche  keinen  Auteil  (s.  S.  58). 
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. .  .  sede  dp  de  Öä  foermo  and  hrydlöpa  sune  Jiis.  „.  . .  qui 
fedt  nuhtias  filio  suo^^. 
Sachsenchronik  S.  212  (MS.D.): 

,  .  .  ealle  ]^ä  Bryttas  pe  wceron  cet  päm  brydlöpe  cet 
Noröwlc.^) 

Hierher  gehört  auch  hcemed,  -es  (n.),  das,  wie  seine  Her- 
kunft von  ags.  häm,  -es  (m.)  „Heim"  zeigt,  sicherlich  zunächst 
auch  diesen  Teil  der  angelsächsischen  Hochzeit  bezeichnete. 
Von  der  Zeit,  wo  es  sich  belegen  lässt,  hat  es  jedoch  (neben 
der  häufigen  Bedeutung  „coitus")  den  Sinn  „nuptiae,  connuhium", 
Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  417,22  als  Glossierung  von  „hyme- 
naeos^^.  Häufiger  sind  Pluralformen, 
a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  493,20: 

hymeneos  —  hsmeÖo 
Corpusgl.  1036  (Sweet,  Old.  E.  T.  S.  69): 

}iymen{a)eos  —  hqmedo 
Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  448: 

hymeneos  (gloss.  copulas,  nuptias,  connuhia)  —  ^ifta 
vel  hmmede  u.  ö. 

Deutlicher    tritt   die   ursprüngliche    Bedeutung   noch    in    dem 
Verbum  häm-hrin^an  „in  sein  Heim  einführen"  hervor, 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  436: 

neque  nuhentur  —  7ie  hl  heodf  hämbröhte  vel  ^ecewnode. 

Einen  Anklang  an  diese  Sitte  können  wir  Jul.  113 — 114 
erkennen,  wo  die  Heilige  eine  Heirat  mit  Heliseus  zurück- 
weist, indem  sie  sagt: 

.  .  .!  ne  mce^  M  elles  mec 
hrinsan  tö  holde;  .  .  . 
„anders  soll  er  mich  nicht  in  sein  Haus  heimgeleiten". 


^)  Zur  sprachlichen  Form  vgl.  das  Oxf.  Dict.  unter  brldelüpe,  wo  es 
entweder  von  einem  urags.  *bryd-hleap  hergeleitet  oder  auf  altn.  brüd-hlaup, 
brullaup  (so  auch  Sweet,  Anglo-S.  Dict.)  zurückgeführt  wird,  lieber  die 
verschiedenen  Deutungen  des  Wortes  s.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen  I 
S.  328  (wo  auch  ein  ags.  brgd-hleap  zitiert  wird,  das  nicht  belegt  ist)  und 
Grimm,  Kecbtsaltert.  S.  434. 
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Unter  diesem  Brautzuge  müssen  wir  uns  nun  eine  Art 
ritueller  Prozession  vorstellen,  die  unter  Gesang  und 
Tanz  vor  sich  ging  in  der  Weise  des  hymnischen  Leichs,  eine 
Definition,  die  Ausdrücke  wie:  hryd-läc,  wed-läc,  wlf-läc  und 
höemed-läc  involvieren.  Sie  bedeuten  allerdings  in  unseren 
Quellen  (ausser  höBmed-läc  ==  „sexual  intercourse",  Rä.  43, 3) 
nur  noch  „Hochzeit",  ein  Umstand,  der  da  zeigt,  welch  wichtige 
Rolle  sie  in  der  Hochzeitsfeierlichkeit  überhaupt  spielten  (vgl. 
auch  Kögel,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  I^  S.  44  und 
45,  und  denselben  in  Paul's  Grundriss  lU  S.  167  und  68): 

bryd-läc, 

^Ifr.  Can.  Kap.  9  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  448): 
.  .  .  cßt  Jtäm  hrydläcum  .  .  .  (s.  S.  59). 
wed-läc  (ng.  wedloch), 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  498:  (s.  S.  30  Anm.  1). 

wif-  läc, 

Cnut's  Ges.  II 47: 

.  .  .  2)urh  wifläc  .  .  .  (s.  S.  57). 
Wulfst.  S.  270,21— 22: 

.  .  .  ealle  hls  (sc.  sinodas)  forhudon  cefre  wie  wlf-läc 

weofodpenum,  .  .  . 

Für  das  Brautlied,  ein  Begriff,  der  ja  auch  schon  in 
den  Kompositis  mit  -läc  enthalten  war,  giebt  es  noch  spezielle 
Ausdrücke,  so  z.  B: 

hryd-leod  (st.  n.), 

Bouterw.,  Gloss.  S.  481 : 

epühalamii  (gl.  triclinii)  —  hrydleoöes 
New  Aldh.  Gl.  (Anglia  XIII  S.  34): 

epithalami  —  hrydleoöes  u.  ö. 

hryd-sans  (st.  m.), 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  475,4: 

epithalamium  —  hrydsang 
a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  129, 24: 

ymeneus  vel  epithalamium  —  hrydsans  u.  s.  w. 
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sift-UoÖ  (st.  n,), 

a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  165, 32—33: 

epithalamium,  Carmen  nuhentium  —  giftUoä. 

Diese  Lieder,  über  deren  Inhalt  wir  nichts  wissen, 
werden  von  der  geleitenden  Schar  der  „paranymphi" 
und  „paranymphae^^  angestimmt.  Für  sie  giebt  es 
mehrere  Bezeichnungen  im  ags.: 

hryd-hoda  (schw.  m.), 

Isidor.  Gl.  71  (Engl.  St.  XI  S.  66): 
paranimphus  —  hrydboda 

dryht-ealdor  (st.  m.), 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  171, 13—14: 

paranymphus  —  dryJit^uma  vel  dryhtealdor 

dryJit-suma  (schw.  m.), 
a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  36,37: 

paranimphus  —  dryhtjuma  u.  ö. 

dryht-mon  (st.  m.), 

a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  277, 17: 

paranimphus  —  dryhtmon. 

_  _        ^ 

lieber  heorÖ-swcepe  und  had-swwpe  (-a)  s.  S.  49  f.  Bei  der  Ein- 
führung der  Brautleute  in  die  Brautkammer,  ags.  hryd-bur 
(st.  n.),  oder  auch  einfaches  hur,  gift-hiir,  hryd-cofa  (schw.  m.), 
bryd-locca  (schw.  m.)  u.a.  (Belege  bei  Bosworth -Toller),  sind 
sie  die  Zeugen,  vor  denen  die  jungen  Eheleute  das  Brautbett, 
ags.  hryd-bed{d)  [st.  n.]  oder  bryd-rest  (st.  f.),  besteigen,  womit 
die  Ehe  de  facto  geschlossen  ist. 

Nach  echt  angelsächsischer  Art  —  man  denke  nur  an  die 
behaglich  breiten  Schilderungen  der  Gelage  in  der  Epik  — 
darf  ein  fröhliches  Trinken  nicht  fehlen.  Und  dass  das 
„bryd-ealu^'  „Brautbier"  (ng.  bridal)  als  kein  unwichtiger  Be- 
standteil des  Ganzen  geschätzt  wurde,  geht  wieder  daraus 
hervor,  dass  dies  Wort  in  späterer  Zeit  —  ich  kann  es  nur 
gegen  Ende  des  11.  Jahrhunderts  belegen  —  die  Bedeutung 
„nuptiae^^  hat,  so 
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Sachsenchronik  S.  210  zweimal:  (s.  u.). 
a.a.O.  S.  212  (MS.  Land.): 

.  .  .  ealle  jbä  Bryttas  ^e  wceron  cet  J)äm  brydealop  cet 
NorÖwic  (vgl.  S.  53). 

Eine  gleiche  Bedeutungsentwicklung  lässt  sich  auch  bei 
ags.  ^Smuns  (st.  f.)  [jymun^,  simins,  simuns,  iemung  sind 
Nebenformen]  konstatieren:  In  den  Glossen  soll  es  „nuptiae^^ 
wiedergeben;^)  seine  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  jedoch  muss 
„epuJae^^,  dann  sich  verengernd  „Hochzeitsschmaus"  gewesen 
sein,  denn  es  gehört  offenbar  etymologisch  zu  ahd.  gauma,  für 
das  Graff,  Althochd.  Sprachschatz  Th.  IV  Sp.  201  u.  2  die 
Bedeutungen  „pastium,  coena,  u.  s.  w."  giebt  und  aus  ober- 
deutschen Glossen  die  Glossierung:  inter  epulas  —  inter  caumon 
belegt. 

Das  „Brautbier"  trug  wohl  denselben  Charakter  wie  alle 
angelsächsischen  Gelage,  von  denen  ich  später  eine  Schilderung 
entwerfen  werde. 

In  der  Sachsenchronik  S.  210  heisst  es  von  der  Hochzeit 
des  Eorls  Ralph,  der  mütterlicherseits  brittisches  Blut  in  sich 
hatte  (MS.  Land.): 

^öer  woes  Poet  bryd  edla 
mannum  tö  heala. 

oder  in  anderer  Fassung  (MS.  D.): 

pcer  woes  ])cet  hryd  ealo 

pcet  woes  manegra  manna  bealo. 

„da  (nämlich  in  NorÖwic)  war  das  Brautbier,  das  war  vieler 
Männer  Unglück";  denn  auf  dieser  Hochzeit  entstand  eine 
Verschwörung  gegen  König  Wilhelm  von  der  Normandie,  die 
aber  zum  Unglück  der  Teilnehmer  aussehlug  (s.  näheres  bei 
Abegg,  Histor.  Dichtung  bei  den  Angelsachsen.  QF.  LXXIII 
S.  76  u.  77).  Ich  habe  diesen  Annalisten vers,  der  schon  nor- 
mannischer Zeit  angehört,  hier  angeführt,  da  er  in  seiner 
Knappheit  an  jenen  launigen  deutschen  Vers  erinnert,  in  dem 

1)  Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  481,27;  453,28;  277,22;  ferner  z.B. 
Rit.  Dun.  S.  107, 15:  glmungo  „nuptias".  Dazu  die  Ableitungen  ^gmwwjian 
„nubere",  a.a.O.  S.  109,  35:  glmungia  „nubat",  ferner  gsmun^allc  „nup- 
tialis",  a.  a.  0.  S.  108, 1 :  ^imun^alicum  „nuptiali". 
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ein  Spielmann  einen  Mann  verspottet,  der  froh,  seine  Tochter 
unter  die  Haube  gebracht  zu  haben,  sich  eben  zum  Brautbier 
niedersetzen  will,  als  ihm  der  Schwiegersohn  die  Tochter 
zurückerstattete) 

Diese  einfacheren  Verhältnisse  erfahren  eine  Modifikation 
nach  Einführung  des  Christenturas.  Die  christliche  Kirche 
widmet  gerade  der  Eheschliessung  eine  besondere  Aufmerksam- 
keit gemäss  ihrer  Lehre,  dass  die  Ehe  eine  göttliche  Institution 
sei,  und  in  dem  Bestreben,  ihre  versittlich  ende  Kraft  aus- 
zunutzen. 

Zunächst  verbietet  sie  Verheiratung  zu  gewissen 
Zeiten,  ^öelr.'s  Ges.  VI  25: 

Änd  ordäl  and  äÖas  and  wlfun^a  öefre  sindan  töcwedene 
Mah-freols-da^um  and  riht  ymbrenum,  and  fram  Ädventum 
Domini  oö  oddbas  Epiphani^e,  and  fram  Septuagesima  oÖ  XV 
nilit  ofer  Eastran. 

„Und  Ordale  und  Eide  und  Hochzeiten  sind  stets  verboten 
an  hohen  Festtagen  und  den  rechten  Quatembertagen,  und  von 
Adventus  Domini  bis  Octavas  Epiphaniä,  und  von  Septuagesima 
bis  15  Nächte  nach  Ostern  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  231)." 

Cnut's  Ges.  II 47: 

"^if  hwä  openllce  len^cten-brpce  ^ewyrce  purh  .  .  .  wif-läc  . .  ., 

sy  ])cet  twy-hete,  swä  on  heah-freolse,  .  . . 

„Wenn  jemand  offen  die  Frühlingsfasten  bricht  durch  . .  . 
Weihen  . . .,  so  werde  das  Doppelte  gebtisst,  wie  an  hohen 
Festen,  . . .  (Schmid,  a.  a.  0.  S.  299)." 

Die  Begründung  für  diese  Forderung  giebt  uns  die  Fort- 
setzung des  oben  zitierten  ^öelred'schen  Gesetzes: 
Aiid  heo  päm  hälgan  tldan,  eal  swä  hit  riht  is,  eallum  criste- 
num  mannum  sibb  and  söm  gemcene,  and  celc  sacu  tütwcemed, 


1)  MüUenhoff  und  Scherer,  Denkmäler  u.  s,  w.  3.  Ausg.  Berlin,  1892. 
LBd.  Nr.  XXVIII  i-: 

Liubene  ersazta  sine  grüz 
und  kab  sina  tohter  üz, 
tö  cham  aber  Starzfidere, 
prähtq  img  sma  tohter  widere. 
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and  gif  hwä  öörum  scyle  borh  oÖÖe  böte  cet  woroldllcan  ]>in^an, 
selöeste  hit  Mm  seorne,  cer  oÖÖon  osfter. 

„Und  es  sei  in  den  heiligen  Zeiten,  wie  es  recht  ist,  unter 
allen  Christenmenschen  Friede  und  Eintracht  allgemein,  und 
jeder  Rechtsstreit  aufgehoben,  und  wenn  Einer  dem  Andern 
Bürgschaft  oder  Busse  schuldet  wegen  weltlicher  Dinge,  so 
leiste  er  ihm  diese  willig  früher  oder  später  (Schmid,  a.  a.  0. 
S.  231)." 

Wichtiger  und  bedeutender  ist  jedoch  ihr  Streben  an  der 
Ehesehliessung  selbst  Anteil  zu  haben,  nicht  an  der  Ver- 
lobung —  wenigstens  lassen  sich  für  angelsächsische  Verhält- 
nisse durchaus  keine  Anhaltspunkte  dafür  gewinnen;  auch  im 
deutschen  Mittelalter  begegnet  Mitwirkung  der  Kirche  bei 
Abschluss  des  Verlöbnisses  nur  ausnahmsweise  (Sohm,  Recht 
der  Eheschi.  S.  153)  —  sondern  an  der  Trauung,  und  zwar 
hier  auch  nur  im  beschränkten  Masse. 

In  Be  wifm.  bewedd.  Kap.  8  findet  sich  folgende  Be- 
stimmung: 

JEt  ])äm  ^iftan  sceal  mcesse-preost  beon  mid  rihte,  se  sceal 
mid  "^odes  bletsun^e  heora  sesomnun^e  ^ederian  an  ealre  gesund- 
fulnesse. 

„Bei  der  Uebergabe  soll  der  Messepriester  nach  Recht  gegen- 
wärtig sein,  der  soll  mit  dem  Segen  Gottes  die  Vereinigung 
binden  zu  Aller  Wohle  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  393)."  Hieraus  geht 
klar  hervor,  dass  die  Ehe  in  der  That  durch  die  Uebergabe 
der  Braut,  also  Trauung,  die  dem  Geschlechtsvormunde  zukam, 
juristisch  geschlossen  ist,  der  Priester  aber  hieran  keinen  Teil 
hat,  sondern  der  vollzogenen  Eheschliessung  nur  den  kirch- 
lichen Segen  erteilt.  Zwischen  beiden  Handlungen  existiert 
dasselbe  Verhältnis,  das  heute  zwischen  Civilehe  und  kirch- 
licher Trauung  herrscht.  Auch  ohne  diese  kirchliche  „bene- 
dictio"  ist  die  Ehe  zu  Recht  bestehend. 

Das  beweist   auch   die  Gewohnheit  der  Kirche,   zweiten 
Ehen  prinzipiell  die  Einsegnung  vorzuenthalten, 
Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  34  (Wasserschi.  S.  148): 
In  primo  conjugio  debet  preshjter  missam  agere  et  benedicere 
ambos,  ... 
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Egb.  Excerpt.  91  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  333): 

Preshitemm    convivio    secundarum    nuptiarum    interesse    non 

dehcre,    maxime    cum    petatur    secundis    nuptiis  penitentiam 

trihuere. 

M\ir.  Can.  Kap.  9  (a.  a.  0.  S.  443): 

Ne  nän  prBost  ne  möt  heon  cet  päm  hryd-läcum  äliwcer,  ]>öer 
man  eft  wifaÖ  odÖe  w%f  eft  ceorlad,  ne  hy  tögoedere  hlstsian, 
swylce  man  bycni^e  Mm,  sivä  ])CBt  Mm  selre  wcere,  ])mt  hy 
wunodon  on  clcennysse.  Se  Iceweda  möt  swä-])Sah  he  pces 
apostoles  leafe  ödre  siÖe  wtfi,gan,  syf  ^is  ivlf  Mm  cetfyld,  ac 
pä  cänones  forheodaö  ])ä  bleisun^a  J)certö,  and  ^esetton  dWdböte 
swylcum  mannum  tu  dönne. 

„Und  kein  Priester  darf  irgendwo  bei  einer  Trauung  zugegen 
sein,  wo  ein  Mann  die  zweite  Frau,  oder  eine  Frau  den  zweiten 
Mann  heiratet,  noch  sie  zusammen  einsegnen,  wodurch  man 
ihnen  zeigen  will,  dass  es  besser  für  sie  gewesen  wäre,  wenn 
sie  in  Keuschheit  verharrt  hätten.  Ein  Laie  kann  zwar  mit 
des  Apostels  Erlaubnis  ein  zweites  Mal  heiraten,  wenn  sein 
Weib  stirbt,  aber  die  Canones  verbieten  dabei  die  Einsegnung 
und  setzten  für  solche  Leute  Busse  fest."  So  auch  ^Ifr.  Fast. 
Epist.  43  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  461)  u.  ö. 

Dass  die  kirchliche  Handlung  wirklich  nur  die  Einsegnung 
der  schon  vollzogenen  Ehe  ist,  geht  ferner  aus  der  Bestimmung 
hervor,  dass  die  jungen  Eheleute  in  der  Nacht  nach  der 
„benedictio"  ihre  Jungfräulichkeit  „pro  reverentia  ipsius  hene- 
dictionis'"''  bewahren  sollen  (Sohm,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  154), 
Egb.  Excerpt.  90  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  333): 
Sponsus  et  sponsa  cum  henedicendi  sunt  a  sacerdote,  a  paren- 
tibus  aut  paranimpMs  offerantur,  qui  cum  benedictionem  ac- 
ceperint,  eadem  nocte,  pro  reverentia  ipsius  benedictionis ,  in 
virginitate  permaneant. 

Der  Wortlaut  einer  solchen  bryd-bletsun^  (st.  f)  „benedictio 
nuptialis^^^)  der  den  Geistlichen  formelhaft  vorgeschrieben  war. 


0  iElfr.  Fast.  Epist.  43  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  461): 
. . .  ac  man  ne  müt  swä-pmh  sillan  Mm  brid-blBtsunge,  . . . 
„. . .   aber  man    darf   ihnen    gleichwohl   nicht    die  Einsegnung   zu   teil 
werden  lassen,  . . ." 
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bestätigt  das,  was  oben  über  die  Bedeutung  dieses  kirchlichen 
Aktes  gesagt  wurde.  In  dem  Pontifieale  des  Erzbischofs  Egbert 
von  York  sind  mehrere  Formeln  erhalten,  von  denen  ich 
einige  hier  zu  ihrer  Charakteristik  anführe,  Greenwell,  The 
Pontifical  S.  125  u.  26: 

Oratio  matrimonii. 
Benedicat  vos,  Dominus,  et  custodiat  vos  Christus,  ostendatque 
Dominus  vultum  suum  ad  vos,  et  det  vobis  pacem,  impleatque 
vos  Christus  omni  benedictione  spiritali  in  remissionem  pecca- 
torum,  in  vitam  aeternam,  in  saecula  saeculorum.    Amen. 

Alia. 
Bespice,  Domine,  de  coelo  super  hanc  conventionem,  atque  sanc- 
tam  dignamque  tuam  benedictionem  super  eos  profunde. 

Alia. 

Benedic,  Domine,  istos  adulescentulos,  sicut  benedixisti  Tobiam 
et  Sarram  filiam  Raguelis:  ita  benedicere  digneris,  Domine,  ut 
in  nomine  tuo  vivant,   et  senescant,   et  multiplicentur  in  longi- 
tudine  dierum.    Per. 
Noch  andere  Formeln  auf  S.  132,  133;  desgl.  Kit.  Dun.  S.  106. 

Folgende   Segensformel  spricht   der   Geistliche   über   den 
Verlobungsring,  Greenwell  S.  126: 

Benedictio  annuli. 
Creator  et  conservator  humani  generis,  dator  gratiae  spiritalis, 
aeterne  Deus,  tu  permitte  Spiritum  Sanctum  Paraclitum  super 
hunc  annulum.    Per. 

Ja  sogar  Einsegnung  der  Brautkammer  und  des  Ehe- 
bettes fand  statt,  a.  a.  0.  S.  126: 

Benedictio  thalami. 
Benedic,  Domine,  thalamum  hoc,  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo,  ut 
in  amore   tuo   vivant,  et  senescant,  et  multiplicentur  in  longi- 
tudine  dierum.    Per  Dominum. 

Benedictio  lecti. 
Benedic,  Domine,   lectum  istum,   et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo,  ut 
sit  in  eis   sanctitas,  et  castitas,  et  lenitas,  et  plenitudo  legis, 
et  obedientia  Deo,  Patri  et  Spiritui  Sancto.   Per.    Noch  ahn- 
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liehe  Stellen  auf  derselben  Seite.  Diese  Sitte  lässt  sich  auch 
in  späterer  Zeit  in  England  nachweisen,  so  zitiert  Friedberg, 
Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  46  eine  Stelle  aus  Shakspere's  Sommer- 
nachtstraum, Akt  5  Sc.  2: 

Obe.     „To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be." 

lieber  die  weiteren  Fortschritte  der  Kirche  vgl.  Friedberg, 
a.a.O.  S.  36ff. 


Ich  habe  schon  oben  betont,  dass  die  kirchliche  Handlung 
keine  juristische  Kraft  besitzt.  Nur  Verlobung  und  weltliche 
Trauung  (Uebergabe)  sind  die  beiden  Faktoren,  die  jenes  ge- 
setzlich geregelte  Verhältnis  zwischen  Mann  und  Frau  schaffen, 
das  die  Angelsachsen  in  Uebereinstimmung  mit  dem  hoch- 
deutschen Sprachstamme  als  ce,  cew  (stf.)  „Ehe"  bezeichnen. 

Das  Wort  (vgl.  Grimm,  Deutsch.  Wörterb.)  ist  urverwandt 
mit  griech.  alcov,  lat.  aevum,  goth.  aiws'^  bezeichnet  also  das 
Ewige,  daher  stetig  Wiederkehrende,  die  Regel  und  so  endlich 
Gesetz,  Recht,  das  ja  ursprünglich  nur  Gewohnheitsrecht  war. 
Daraus  entwickelt  sich  dann  die  Bedeutung  „matrimonium^^ ,  im 
ahd.  erst  recht  spät  (bei  Notker  findet  sich  der  erste  Beleg), 
indem  dadurch  die  Vereinigung  zwischen  Mann  und  Frau 
bezeichnet  wird,  die  auf  gesetzlich  oder  rechtlich  vor- 
geschriebenem Wege  zu  Stande  gekommen  ist.')  So  weist 
auch  ags.  w,  cew  beide  Bedeutungen  auf.  2) 

In  den  folgenden  Beispielen  heisst  es  „matrimonium^^  (für 
die  Bedeutung  „Ze^c"  s.  Bosworth-Toller  S.  8  u.  24), 

Jul.  295—97: 

.  .  .,  da  se  hälsa  wer 

])cere  wlflufan  wordum  styrde 

unryhtre  ce.  .  .  . 


')  Kluge,  Etym.  W.  (6.  Aufl.)  möchte  allerdings  <g,  mo  „Gesetz,  Ehe" 
zu  lat.  aequum  stellen  und  von  dem  lautverwandten  ce,  cew  „Zeit,  Ewig- 
keit" (goth.  aiws  u.  s.  w.)  völlig  trennen ;  auch  könnte  nach  ihm  die  erste 
Sippe  vielleicht  mit  skr.  Eva  (m.)  „Gang,  Lauf,  Handlungsweise,  Sitte" 
zusammenhängen. 

2)  Vgl.  Sievers ,  Ags.  Gr.  ^  §  269  Anm.  3 :  „einige  Texte  scheinen 
zwischen  m  Gesetz,  und  aw  Ehe,  zu  scheiden". 
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„.  .  .,  da  ihm  der  heilige  Mann 

mit  Worten  wehrte  seine  Weibesliebe, 

die  unrechtmässige  Ehe  . .  .  (Grein,  II  S.  55)." 

Egb.  Poenit.  II  Kap.  7  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  368): 

^if  se  man  cewe  hricd,  ...  „Si  vir  aduUeret,  ..." 
Edg.Can.mod.imp.poen.  Kap.  15  (Thorpe,  a.  a.  0.    S.406): 
SS  man  pcet  cewe  hrycÖ, . . .  „Homo  qui  aduUerat, ..."  u.  ö. 
(namentlich  mit  dem  Zusätze  riht,  s.  unten).') 

1)  <Swe  hat  die  Bedeutung  „conjux,  uxor",  meist  mit  dem  Adjektivum 
rihi  verbunden  (s.  unten),  z.  B. 

Inst,  of  polity  XXV  (Thorpe,  a.  a.  0.  S.  439):  cirice  is  mid  rihte  säcerdes 
<2we.    „Die  Kirche  ist  von  Rechtswegen  des  Priesters  Gattin," 

Ausserdem   giebt  es  noch  zahlreiche  andere  nominale  und  verbale 
Ableitungen,  z.  B.: 
Cbwuns,  cewnun^  (st.  f.)  „Ehe", 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  414: 

jugalitatis  (gl.  conmibii)  —  awun^e 

a.a.O.  S.  416: 

jugalitatis  (gl.  conjugii)  —  awmm^e 

a.  a.  0.  S.  434: 

effrenatae  jugalitatis  —  un^ewyldre  cBwnun^e  u.  ö. 

ßtw-fcest, 

Cnut's  Ges.  II  50  (s.  Kap.  II) : 
öewfcest  man  „Ehemann". 
tBw-lw  „legitimus", 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  416: 

legitimum  —  <:Bivllc 
a.  a.  0.  S.  420: 

legitimae  jugalitatis  —  CewUces  ge^aderscipes 

desgl.  S.  426: 

legitimae  —  cewfcBstllcere  u.  ö. 

«?ü(e),  als  Adjektivum  (vgl.  oben  =  „conjux"), 
Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  I  Kap.  27  (Miller  S.  68,23): 

twE^en  cewe  gebrüöor  „duo  germani  fratres",  u.  s.  w. 

ctwian,  öswnian, 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  525 : 

innuptis  —  uniaeivedan  (=  unge(Bwedan) 

a.  a.  0.  S.  430: 

conjugatorum  (gl.  nuptorum)  —  ^ecßfnedra  u.  ö. 
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Neben  m,  (Bw,  das  als  charakteristisches  Merkmal  des 
ehelichen  Verhältnisses  betont,  dass  es  den  Rechtsgrundsätzen 
entsprechend  geschlossen  sein  muss,  existieren  noch  andere 
Ausdrücke,  die  andere  Seiten  dieses  Verhältnisses  her- 
vorheben, z.  B.: 

sin-scipe  (st.  m.)  —  zusammengesetzt  aus  sin-,  das  nur  als 
Präfix  vorkommt  und  „immer  dauernd"  bedeutet,  und  dem 
Substantivum  scipe  „Status,  Zustand"  —  bezeichnet  also 
„die  dauernde  Vereinigung  (sc.  der  Ehegatten)",  die  sich 
im  Gegensatz  zu  einer  loseren  Verbindung  (z,  B.  einfach 
geschlechtlichem  Zusammenleben)  nicht  willkürlich  aufheben 
lässt,  z.  B. 
Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  416: 

matrimonii  —  senscipes  —  jugalitatis 
a.a.O.  S.  417: 

jugalitatis  —  senscipes 
Cur.  Fast.  S.  176,20— 21: 

...  däjie  heoÖ  mid  sinscipe  gebundene,  „conjugati^' .  u.  ö. 

Se-sin-scipe,  indem  durch  das  Präfix  ge-  noch  das  Moment 
der  engen  Zusammengehörigkeit  beider  Ehegatten  hin- 
zugefügt wird,  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  174,43—44: 

conjugium  vel  connuMum  —  sesynsdpe 

Cur.  Fast.  S.  409,23— 24: 

.  . .  se  mcegähäd  is  Mrra  Öonne  se  gesinsdpe.  „. . .  Ehe- 
losigkeit ist  höher  zu  schätzen  als  eheliche  Gemein- 
schaft." u.  ö.i) 

sin-rcSden{n)  [st.  f.]  hat  gleichen  Sinn,  „perpetua  conditio  (sc.  con- 
jugatorumY  [vgl.  Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  436:  conditio  —  rcBden\7..B. 
Cur.  Past.  S.  393,20— 21: 

...   da   dB  h^oÖ  gehundne  mid  synrwdenne,  . .  .  „con- 
jugati". 
desgl.  a.  a.  Ö.  22  u.  ö. 

')  Daza  das  Adjekt.  ge-sin-scip-llc  ,,conjugalis" ,  Eccl.  Inst.  43  (Thorpe, 
Anc,  L.  S.  487) : 

.  . .,  forpon  ne  forstondep  pcet  fcesten  nütviht,  pcet  mid  gesynscipllce  weorce 
biö  besmyten,  .  . . 
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sin-Mg{-w)-scipe  lässt  die  Bedeutung  „Ehe"  dadurch  noch 
klarer  hervortreten,  dass  sich  in  seiner  Komposition  die 
germanische  Wurzel  *Jinü-  „Familie,  Haus"  findet  (Beleg 
bei  Bosworth-ToUer  S.  877),  ebenso 

^e  -  sin  -  Mj{-w)  -  scipe  „connuhium", 
Kit.  Dun.  S.  108,23: 

gesinl^scipe  —  connuhium;  davon  wohl 

se-sinls  (st.  f.), 

Kit.  Dun.  S.  108, 14: 

Sesinlse  ce  „connubii  lege"S) 

Gleiche  Grundbedeutung  weisen  auf: 
sam-wist  (st.  f.)  =  „das  Zusammensein  (sc.  der  Ehegatten)",  z.  B. 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  438: 
jugalitas  —  samwist 

a.a.O.  S.  481: 

matrimonii  —  samwiste 

Guöl.  941:  (s.  Kap.  II)  u.  ö. 

Reeder -scipe,  z.  B. 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  438: 

jugalitas  —  gcederscipe  —  matrimonium  u.  s.  w.  J 

se-gader- scipe,  z.  B. 

a.a.O.  S.  411: 

conjugii  —  ^egaderscipes  —  connubii 

a.  a.  0.  S.  438: 

jugalitas  —  gegaderscipe  u.  ö. 

Seltener  kommen  einige  Komposita  mit  hcemed  vor: 
hcemed-gemäna  (schw.  m.)  „eheliche  Gemeinschaft",  z.  B. 
Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  441,24: 
matrimonia  —  hcemedsemänan 

Lye,  Dict.  Cot.  129: 

hcemedjemäna  „matrimonium". 


*)  Verbale  Ableitungen:   sin-hlwian,  gesim^an  „nubere",  Bosworth- 
Toller  S.  877  u.  441. 
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hwmed-scipe,  z,  ß. 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  482 : 

hymenei  —  hSemedscipes  —  connubii  u.  s.  w. 

Jiöemed-^ins  (st.  n.)  [häufiger  =  „cö«Yms"],  z.  B. 

Egb.  Conf.,  Kapiteltiberschr.  XVII  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  343): 

Be  hcepenra  manna  Jicemed-])in^ce,  .  .  .  „De  gentilium 
hominum  matrimonio,  .  .  ." 

Dies  waren  die  am  häufigsten  vorkommenden  Bezeichnungen 
für  den  Begriff  „Ehe". 

Die  Ausdrücke  für  „Ehegatten"  (in  ihrer  Gesamtheit), 
„Ehemann"  und  „Ehefrau",  die  ich  im  folgenden  —  nur  die 
gängigsten  —  zusammenstelle,  sind  allgemeinerer  Bedeutung. 
Worte  wie  heals-^ehedda  für  Gattin  u.  a.,  die  besonders  das 
intime  Verhältnis  der  Ehegatten  zu  einander  betonen,  werden 
an  späterer  Stelle  besprochen. 

„Ehegatten": 
sin-M(^)ivan  (schw.  m.  pl.)  =  „die  für  immer  verbundenen  Haus- 
genossen", z.  B. 

Gen.  777—78: 

.  .  .  HwUum  tö  sebede  feoUon 
sinMwan  somed  .  .  . 

„Alsbald  fielen  zusammen  nieder  zum  Gebete  die 
Gatten  (Adam  und  Eva)." 

Guöl.  823: 

^cet  da  sinhtwan  tö  swylte  geteah.  u.  8. 

^e-sin-M{j)wan  „Gatten",  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  170, 15: 

conjuges  vel  conjugales  —  gesinlilwan 

desgl.  ^Ifr.,  Gr.  S.  299, 16—17. 

Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  I  Kap.  27  (Miller  S.  76,28—29): 

Ac  unriht  ^ewuna  wel  hwwr  is  ärisen  betweoh  ^esin- 
hiwum,  .  .  .  „Prava  autem  in  conjugatorum  morihus 
consuetudo  surrexit,  .  .  .  (Plummer  S.  55)." 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  5 
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„Ehemann": 
Ganz  allgemein  glossiert, 
Wright-W.,  Voeab.  I  Sp.  171, 16: 
uxoratus  —  ])e  wlf  hcefö. 
Sehr  häufig  wird  in  dieser  Bedeutung  wer  (st.  m.)  gebraucht 
(neben  „vir"), 

Ine's  Ges.  38  (Rubrikenl.)  [nach  E]: 

Be  2>on  de  rylitgesamhlwan  hearn  hcehben,  and  ponne 
se  wer  sewlte.    „Darüber,  dass  rechtmässige  Ehegatten 
Nachkommenschaft  haben,   und   dann  der  Mann  stirbt 
(Liebermann  S.  23)." 
Gen.  2217—18: 

.  .  .;  on^ann  ])ä  ferMceari^ 

tö  were  smum  wordum  mceÖlan: 

„.  .  .;  da  fieng  mit  ihren  Worten 

die  mutbetrtibte  an  zu  ihrem  Mann  zu  sprechen 

(Grein,  I  S.  62)." 
Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  310, 18: 
uxor  —  wlf  ])e  wer  hceß  u.  ö. 

ceorl  (st.  m.),   auch  ein  sehr  häufiges  Wort  (daneben  =  „vir, 
rusticus,  Gemeinfreier"),  z.  B. 
Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  310, 17: 
maritiis  —  ceorl  pe  wlf  licefÖ 
Cnut's  Ges.  II  53  (s.  Kap.  II): 
J«/  he  cwicum  ceorle  ...  u.  ö. 

hcemed-ceorl, 

Egb.  Conf.  Kap.  1  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  345): 

.  .  .    hwceper    he    sis   hce^steald  ]}e    höemed- ceorl.   — 
„.  .  .  utrum  coelebs  sit  an  uxoratus." 

„Ehefrau": 

wlf  (st.  n.)  ist  das  häufigste  Wort,  Belege  s.  oben. 
hcemed-wlf  (vgl.  hcemed-ceorl), 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  450,24: 
matrona  —  hcemedwlf 

desgl.  Lye,  Dict.  Cot.  136. 
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cwen  (st.  f.),    „die   Ehefrau    edler   Geburt"    (neben    „femina, 
regina"),   so   wird  Wealhpeow  Beow.  613:   cwen  Hröö^äres 
(ebenso  923),  Sarah  Gen.  2259 :  Ahrahames  cwen  genannt,  u.  ö. 
Im  Gegensatz  dazu: 
cwene,    cwyne    (schw.   f.),     „die    Ehefrau    eines    Mannes    aus 
niederem  Stande"  ^)  (vgl.  Kap.  III),  z.  B. 
iEöelb.'s  Ges.  85: 

. . .  esnes  cwynan  ...  „. . .  eines  Lohnknechts  Weibe  . . ." 
(s.  Kap.  II). 
Northumbr.  Priesterges.  35: 

"^ifpreost  cwenan  forlcete,  and  öÖre  nime,  anathema  sit. 
„Wenn  ein  Priester  ein  Weib  verlässt  und  ein  anderes 
nimmt,  a.  s.  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  367)."    u.  ö. 

Einmal  kann  ich 

sesinse  (schw.  f.)  =  „Gattin"  belegen,  wohl  aus  *ge-sin-M^e 
(vgl.  S.  64), 
Jul.  53-54: 

.  .  .,  ne  meaht  pu  hahhan  mec 

ne  sepreatian  pe  tö  ^esin^an: 

„.  .  .,  nicht  haben  kannst  du  mich  alsdann 

noch  mich  durch  Drohung  zwingen  dir  zur  Gattin 

(Grein,  II  S.  48)." 
Eine  besondere  Bedeutungsentwicklung  zeigt 
hryd  (st.  f.),  ursprünglich  =  „sponsa",  dann  zunächst  auch  die 
jung  verheiratete  Frau  „recens  nupta"\  so  wird  Wright-W., 
Vocab.  I  Sp.  171, 17  nimpJia  durch  bryt  glossiert  {nympha 
=  „neuvermählte  Ehefrau"),  daraus  =  „Ehefrau"  über- 
haupt, z.  B. 

Beow.  2930—31: 

äbreot  hrimwlsan,  hryd  äheorde, 
somela  wmeowlan  golde  berofene, 
„erschlug  den  Fluten  weiser  und  seine  Frau  erkaufte  so 
der  Greis,  die  goldberaubte,  die  vor  Zeiten  Jungfrau  war 

(Grein,  I  S.  301)." 

^)  Ueber  Form  und  Verhältnis  von  cwen  zu  cwene  s.  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  2.  Schmid  und  Bosworth- Toller  versehen  letzteres 
fälschlicher  Weise  mit  einem  Längezeichen. 

6* 
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Gen.  883: 

Ms  da  blceda  on  hand  hryd  gesealde, 
sagt  Adam  von  Eva.   u.  ö. 

Zwei  Ausdrücke,  die  gewöhnlich  „Jungfrau"  bedeuten, 
haben  in  den  poetischen  Denkmälern  bisweilen  den  Sinn 
„nupta" : 

'm(Bs{e)ö  (st.  f.), 

Gen.  2797—98  heisst  es  von  Sarah: 
.  .  .  mce^ed  hire, 
hryde  J)mre  ...    u.  s.  w. 

meowle  (schw.  f.), 
Gen.  1171—72: 

.  .  .  Hirn  hryd  sunu, 

meowle  tö  monnum  brühte:  .  .  . 

Menschen  Gesch.  46 — 47: 
.  .  ..•  reoteÖ  meowle, 
SSO  hyre  hearn  ^esiM  hrondas  peccan. 
Die  Bedeutung  „Gattin"  hat  sich  vielleicht  in  diesem 
Falle  aus  dem  Kompositum  w -meowle  „quae  quondam 
virgo  fuit"  (Heyne,  Gloss.  zum  Beow.:  „Ehefrau")  ent- 
wickelt (s.  S.  67). 

Eine  natürliche  Seite  des  eheliehen  Lebens  betont  der 
Ausdruck 

sehedda   (schw.  f.,    über  Form   und   Flexion    s.  Sievers,   Ags. 
Gr.3  §  278  Anm.  4)  „die  Bettgenossin",  z.  B. 

Beow.  664—65: 

wolde  wlsfruma  Wealhpeo  secan, 

cwen  tö  geheddan  .  .  . 

„es  wollte  der  Kampf  fürst  W.  suchen 

die  Frau  als  Bettgenossin  .  . .  (Grein,  I  S.  240)." 

Gen.  1827—28: 

.  .  .,  pcet  pü  mm  sie 
beorht  sebedda,  .  .  .  u.  ö. 
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Der  BegriflF  der  auf  legaler  Basis  geschlossenen  Ver- 
bindung, der  schon  an  und  für  sich  in  dem  Worte  de,  dew 
liegt,  wird  häufig  noch  verstärkt  durch  Hinzu ftigung  des 
Adjektivums  riht,  so  dass  also  riht  ce{w)  „die  unter  Erfüllung 
der  Rechtsforderungen  geschlossene  Ehe"  bedeutet,  so  in 

^Ifr.,  Hom.  I  S.  42,1: 
.  .  .  he  rihtre  cewe  .  .  . 

Wulfst.  S.  304, 16—19: 

.  .  .  geJiädedum  mannum  is  heboden  deope,  pcet  hl  cyPan 
sceolan  folce  .  .  .  and  M  wisjan,  hU  hl  rihtcewe  healdan 
sceolan.  „. . .  geweihten  Personen  wird  ernstlich  auf- 
getragen, dass  sie  dem  Volke  verkünden  . .  .  und  es 
unterweisen,  wie  sie  eine  gesetzmässige  Eheverbindung 
halten  sollen."  u.  ö. 

Auch  zu  anderen  Ausdrücken,  die  „Ehe"  bezeichnen,  wird 
riht  hinzugefügt,  so  z.  B.:  riht  sinscipe, 

^Ifr.,  Hom.  I  S.  148,6—7: 

])r§  hädas  sindon  . .  .  2)cet  is  mceigdhäd,  and  wudewan- 
häd,  and  riht  sinsdpe. 

riht  hcemed, 

Cur.  Fast.  S.  99,16— 17: 

...  eft  söna  cirraÖ  tu  eowrum  ryhthöemede.  „. . .  kehrt 
wieder  zurück  zu  eurer  gesetzlichen  Ehe." 

Egb.  Conf.  Kap.  19  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  351): 

.  .  .  and  oßfter  pon  wmre  on  riht-hcemed  ^epeoded.  „.  .  .  et 
postea  jungatur  in  matrimonio."     Analog  danach: 

riht  hlwan  „Ehegatten", 
Cur.  Fast.  S.  399,7— 9: 

Ac  moni^e  hlod  Öära  de  hu  ^ehealdaÖ  wiÖ  unryht- 
hwmed,  and  swädeah  his  ä^enra  ryhthiwena  ne  hrycÖ 
swä  swä  he  mid  ryhte  sceolde.  ^Multi  sunt,  qui  scelera 
quidem  carnis  deserunt,  nee  tarnen  in  conjugio  positi 
usus  solummodo  dehiti  jura  conservant.'^ 

riht  jesamhlwan, 

Ine's  Ges.  38  (Rubrikenl.):  [s.  S.  66]. 

Der  Quadripartitus  übersetzt  es:  „recte  contubernales" . 
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riht  wer, 

Egb.  Poenit.  II  Kap.  8  (Thorpe,  Ane.  L.  S.  369): 

.  .  .  Mre  riht  wer  ...    „. .  .  virum  suum  legitimum  .  .  ." 

riht  hläford, 

a.  a.  0.  II  Kap.  7  (Thorpe,  a.  a.  0.  S.  368): 

.  .  .  hire  riht  hläford  ...  „.  .  .  dominum  suum  legi- 
timum .  .  .^ 

riht  cewe  „uxor  legitima", 

a.  a.  0.  II  Kap.  9  (Thorpe,  a.  a.  0.  S.  369): 

. .  .  riht  cewe  ...  „.  .  .  legitimam  uxorem  ...  (s.  S.  73)". 

Edg.  Can.  mod.  imp.  poen.  Kap.  21  (Thorpe,  a.  a.  0.  S.  397): 
And  we  IceraÖ,  ])cet  man  geswice  cifes-^emänna  and 
lußge  riht  cewe.  „Und  wir  lehren,  dass  ein  Mann 
ablasse  vom  Konkubinat  und  seine  legitime  Gattin 
liebe."    u.  s.  w. 

riht  wif, 

Cnut's  Ges.  II  54:  (s.  S.  74). 
riht  OB^el-cwen, 

Wulfst.  8.298,12—18: 

^cet  syndon  godes  wiÖersacan:  .  .  .  ])ä  ])e  hdbbaÖ  mä 
])onne  heora  rihtcedelcwene,  . . .  „das  sind  Gottes  Wider- 
sacher: ...  die  da  mehr  als  ihre  legitime  Gattin 
haben,  . . ." 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesem  legitimen  Verhältnis  der  Eheleute 
steht  eine  Verbindung  von  Mann  und  Frau,  die  nicht  unter 
Erfüllung  aller  gesetzlichen  Bedingungen  geschlossen  ist,  der 
Konkubinat,  ags.: 

cifes-semäna  (schw.  m.)  „Gemeinschaft  mit  einer  Kebse", 

Edg.  Can.  mod.  imp.  poen.  Kap.  21  (s.  oben). 
cifes-häd  (st.  m.),  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  423, 30: 

in  pelicatu  —  on  cifeshäde 
a.  a.  0. 1  Sp.  512,  26: 
pelicatus  —  cyfeshäde 
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Lye,  Dict.  Cot.  186: 
cyfeshäd  „pellicatus  " . 

cifes-döm  (st.  m.), 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  521: 

perfidi  pellicatus  —  {ciuesboren)  ortru[w]es  cpuesdömesA) 

Nach  Grimm,  Rechtsaltert.  S.  438  ist  der  Konkubinat  im 
deutschen  Mittelalter  ein  Ausweg,  um  vornehmen  Männern  die 
Verbindung  mit  geringen  Frauen  (freien  und  unfreien)  zu  er- 
möglichen; sie  ist  ohne  feierliches  Verlöbnis  und  Brautgabe 
geschlossen,  mithin  keine  volle  Ehe,  aber  dennoch  ein  recht- 
liches Verhältnis. 


^)  Auch  ags.  (ge-)gador-wist  (st.  f.)  hat  vielleicht  die  Bedeutung 
„Konkubinat".  Wörtlich  übersetzt  heisst  es  „das  Zusammensein",  und  da 
es  lat.  contubernium  wiedergeben  soll  —  es  ist,  soviel  ich  sehen  konnte, 
nur  in  den  Glossen  belegt  —  giebt  Bosworth-ToUer  S.  355  fUr  gador-wist 
die  Bedeutungen  „a  dwelling  together,  companionship,  intercourse"  (Sweet, 
Anglo-Sax.  Dict. :  „association,  intercourse"),  und  S.  395  für  ge-gador-wist 
„an  assembly  for  feasting".  —  Die  Belege  sind  folgende: 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  191,  26: 

contiibemium  —  gadorwist 
desgl.  Sp.  370,  26 : 

contuherniwm  —  gadorwiste 
.    desgl.  Sp.  482,  21 : 

contuberniam  (wohl  -a)  —  gadorwiste  (auch  Lye,  Dict.  Cot.  43). 
desgl.  Sp.  174,45: 

contubernium  —  gegadorwist. 

Diese  letzte  Glosse  steht  nun  in  dem  sogenannten  „Supplement  to  Alfric's 
Vocabulary",  einem  Glossar,  das  nach  Begriflfssphären  geordnet  ist;  und 
da  sie  sich  nun  gerade  unter  den  Worten  befindet,  die  sich  auf  das 
Familienleben  beziehen,  ist  es  sicher,  dass  sie  nicht  jene  allgemeine  Be- 
deutung hat,  die  Bosworth-ToUer  und  Sweet  in  Anlehnung  an  lat.  con- 
tubernium, eigentlich  „die  Zeltgenossenschaft",  für  sie  in  Anspruch  nehmen, 
sondern  eine  speziellere,  auf  das  Familienleben  bezügliche,  die  „Kon- 
kubinat" sein  muss,  denn  dies  ist  die  andere  Bedeutung  von  contubernium. 
Meine  Argumentation  gewinnt  eine  Stütze  an  der  Beobachtung,  dass  un- 
mittelbar voraus  die  Glossierung: 

conjugium  vel  connubium  —  gesynscipe  (s.  S.  63) 

steht,  so  dass  also  gegadorwist  „der  Konkubinat,  die  illegitime  Ehever- 
bindung" den  Gegensatz  zu  gesinscipe  „legitime  Eheverbindung"  bilden 
würde. 
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Für  das  angelsächsische  lässt  sich  noch  die  Entstehung 
des  Konkubinats  nachweisen.  Das  ags.  Wort  für  „Kebse": 
cyfes  \cyfys,  cifes,  ciefes,  ceafes,  cefes]  (st.  f.)  und  cyfese  (schw.  f.) 
hat  nämlich  an  einer  Stelle  die  alte  Bedeutung  „Sklavin",  die 
sich  auch  in  dem  altn.  Masc.  hefsir,  Jcepsir  „servus^  (Grimm, 
Deutsch.  Wörterb.  V  Sp.  373  u.  74)  findet,  bewahrt,  ^Ifr.,  Gen. 
XXI 12  (Grein  S.  59): 

pcet  pcet  Sarah  ^e  scede  he  ^mre  cyfese.     „.  .  .  super  ancilla 
tua.'^    Sonst  nur  =  „pellex",  z,  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  337,89: 

2wlex  —  cyfes 
so  auch  ^Ifr.,  Gr.  S.  322, 2. 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  498: 

pellices  (gl.  concubinas)  —  cifesan  u.  ö. 

Daraus  ergiebt  sich  nun,  dass  ursprünglich  nur  Sklavinnen 
als  Konkubinen  dienten,  mit  denen  ja  Freie  schlechterdings 
keine  legitime  Ehe  schliessen  konnten,  ohne  nicht  selbst  unfrei 
zu  werden.  Während  Sklavinnen  ein  derartiges  Verhältnis 
nicht  ablehnen  konnten,  werden  freie  Frauen  eine  Verbindung 
gemieden  haben,  die  rechtlich  für  sie  grosse  Nachteile  in 
sich  barg. 

Daher  ist  in  der  Poesie  das  Adjektivum  freo-Uc  „frei, 
freigeboren"  ein  häufiges  Epitheton  der  rechtmässigen  Gattin 
vornehmen  Standes  zum  Unterschied  von  der  unfreien  Bei- 
schläferin. So  heisst  z.  B.  Beow.  615  die  Frau  Hrödgär's: 
freolic  wlf,  641:  freollcu  folccwen;  Gen.  884  Eva:  freolucu 
fcBmne  und  so  noch  oft.  In  dieser  Weise  ist  auch  das  vorher 
schon  zitierte  riht  ce^el-cwen  als  „die  legitime  Frau  vornehmen 
Standes"  zu  fassen. 

Das  Wesen  des  Konkubinats  ist  ja,  dass  er  ohne 
Verlobung  eingegangen  ist,  während  die  rechtmässige  Ehe 
eben  durch  die  Verlobung  zu  einer  riht  ce{w)  geworden  ist; 
mithin  hat  heweddod  wif  dieselbe  Bedeutung  wie  riht  wtf  dem 
in  Cnut's  Ges.  II  54  (s.  S.  74)  die  äfese  entgegengestellt  wird. 
Deshalb  ist  in  Cnut's  Ges.  1 7  dem  Verbote,  mehr  als  ein 
Weib  zu  haben,  die  Bestimmung  hinzugefügt:  and  pcet  beo 
Ms  betveddode  wlf  „und  das  sei  sein  verlobtes  Weib"  und  im 
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Northumbr.  Priesterges.  61:  and  seo  deo  mid  rihte  heiveddod 
and  for^ifen  „und  die  sei  nach  Keeht  verlobt  und  vergeben" 
(vgl.  Scbmid,  Ges.,  Antiqu.  Gl.  S.  561  u.  62). 

Da  nun  bei  der  Verlobung  die  Zahlung  einer  Kaufsumme 
für  das  Mädchen  versprochen  wird,  es  mcen  in  sceat  hewyddod 
sy  „einem  Mann  in  [Brautkauf]geld  verlobt  ist",*)  fehlt  diese 
Leistung  beim  Konkubinat. 

Solch  ein  Verhältnis,  das  nicht  rechtlos  und  eine  dauernde 
Vereinigung  ist,  dulden  die  weltlichen  Gesetze.  Auch  die 
geistlichen  Satzungen  müssen  mit  ihm  rechnen,  so  wird 
direkt  in  Egb.  Poenit.  II  Kap.  9  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  369;  lat. 
Fassung  allein  bei  Wasserschi.  S.  325)  ausgesprochen: 

.  .  .  and  ^if  he  cyfesan  hcehbe  and  näne  riht  wwe,  he  äh  pcer 
tö  dönne  swä  him  ge^inc^;  .  . . 

„Et  si  concuhinam  haheat,  et  nullam  legitimam  uxorem,  erit  ei 
proinde  quod  ipsi  videbitur  faciendum;  .  . . 

Nur  den  Zustand  suchen  sie  zu  verhindern,  dass  jemand 
neben  seiner  legitimen  Gattin  noch  eine  Konkubine  hat, 
a.  a.  0.: 

Se  man  de  riht  cewe  hmfö  and  eac  cyfese,  ne  sylle  Mm  nän 
prsost  hüsl,  ne  näne  ^erihta  pe  man  cristenum  mannum  deÖ, 
huton  he  tö  löte  ^ecyrre  .  .  .;  wite  he  peah  poet  he  heo  on  änre 
gehealden,  heo  hit  cyfes,  heo  hit  öewe. 

„Viro,  qui  legitimam  uxorem  et  etiam  concuhinam  habet,  ne  det 
ullus  preshyter  eucharistiam ,  nee  ritus  ullos,  qui  hominihus 
Christianis  ßunt,  nisi   ad  emendationem  converterit  .  .  .;  sciat 

0  iEÖelb.'s  Ges.  83  (s.  S.  77).  J.  Grimm,  Kleinere  Schriften  (Berlin, 
1871)  V  S.  319  interpretiert  diese  Stelle  anders:  „.  .  .,  es  heisst  ja  aber 
nicht  sccet,  sondern  sceat,  d.i.  scedt,  sinus,  gremium,  Schoss,  und  wir 
lernen  aus  der  Stelle,  dass  bei  feierlichem  Verlöbnis  die  Angelsachsen, 
wenigstens  die  Kenter,  sich  auch  der  Schosssetzung  bedienten,  nicegöman 
in  sceat  beiveddod  heisst  eine  förmlich  einem  auf  den  Schoss,  in  den  Schoss 
verlobte  Jungfrau  u.  s.  w."  und  Eechtsaltert.  S.  433  giebt  er  Belege,  dass 
solche  Kniesetzungen  im  Norden  gebräuchlich  waren;  doch  ist  diese  Sitte 
als  angelsächsisch  nirgends  bezeugt  und  Grimm's  Interpretation  dieser 
Stelle  beruht  auf  dem  Irrtum,  dass  sccet  „Schatz"  nicht  auch  sceat  lauten 
könnte,  eine  Form,  die  häufig  belegt  und  durch  Diphthongisierung  aus 
vorhergehendem  Palatal  entstanden  ist. 
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tarnen,  ut  cum  una  ei  manendum  sit,  sit  concubina,  sit  uxor 
(wiederholt  Edg.  Can.  mod.  imp.  poen.  Kap.  17;  Thorpe,  Anc.  L. 
S.  407).     Cnut  bestimmt,  Ges.  II  54: 

,  ,  .;  and  se  ])e  hoehhe  riht  wif  and  eac  dfese,  ne  dö  Mm  nän 
preost  nän  ^ära  gerihta,  pe  man  crlstenum  men  dön  sceal,  cer 
he  ^eswlce  and  swä  deope  gebete,  swä  hisceop  Mm  töece,  and 
cefre  swylces  s^iswlce. 

„. . .;  und  wenn  jemand  ein  eheliches  Weib  hat  und  auch  ein 
Kebsweib,  so  gewähre  ihm  kein  Priester  eines  der  Kechte,  die 
man  Christenmenschen  gewähren  soll,  ehe  er  absteht  und  so 
tief  büsst,  wie  der  Bischof  ihm  vorschreibt,  und  er  hinfort 
davon  absteht  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  301  u.  3)." 

Doch  in  dem  christlichsten  aller  angelsächsischen  König- 
reiche, in  Kent,  scheint  man  schon  zu  Ende  des  7.  Jahrhunderts 
gegen  den  Konkubinat  mit  energischen  Mitteln  vorgegangen 
zu  sein,  wie  man  vielleicht  aus  Wihtr.'s  Ges.  3,  5  u.  6  schliessen 
darf;  Ges.  3: 

UnriMhcemde  mcen  tu  rihtum  llfe  mid  synna  hrsowe  töfon  o])])e 
of  dricean  gemänan  äscädene  sien. 

„Ungesetzlich  beweibte  Männer  sollen  ein  rechtliches  Leben 
unter  Sündenbereuung  beginnen  oder  aus  Kirchengemeinschaft 
ausgeschieden  sein  (Liebermann  S.  12)."  Nach  dieser  all- 
gemeinen Ermahnung  und  Drohung  werden  im  Ges.  5  folgende 
Strafen  festgesetzt: 

"^if  doet  seweorpe  geslpcunde  mannan  ofer  pis  gemöt,  ])wt  he 
unriM  hcemed  genime  ofer  cyn^ces  behod  and  hiscopes  and  böca 
dorn,  se  ])cet  ^ebete  Ms  dryhtne  C  seil'  an  ald  reht. 

"^if  hit  ceorlisc  man  sie,  ^ebete  L  seil';  and  gehwosder  ])cet 
hcemed  mid  hreowe  forlöete.    In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzung  (S.  12): 

„Wenn  es  einem  Mann  vom  [Kriegsjgefolgschaftsstande  nach 
dieser  [Staats] Versammlung  begegnet,  dass  er  gesetzwidrige 
[Ehe-]Verbindung  eingeht  gegen  das  Gebot  des  Königs  und 
Bischofs  und  der  Bücher  Spruch,  der  büsse  das  seinem  Herrn 
mit  100  Schll.  nach  altem  Recht. 

Wenn  es  ein  gemeinfreier  Mann  ist,  büsse  er  50  Schll.  Und 
jeder  von  beiden   verlasse  jenes  Verhältnis  unter  Bereuung". 
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Der  Priester,  der  solch  ein  gesetzwidriges  Eheverhältnis  zugiebt, 
wird  bis  zum  Urteilsspruche  des  Bischofs  seines  Amtes  ent- 
hoben, Ges.  6: 

"^if  pnost  Icefe  unriht  hcemed  .  . .,  slo  he  stille  his  pegnun^ce 
op  biscopes  dorn.  Ich  glaube,  es  liegt  hier  sehr  nahe,  unriht 
hcemed  als  das  Gegenteil  von  riht  hcemed,  das  „legitime  Ehe" 
bedeutet,  also  =  „illegitime  Eheverbindung,  Konkubinat"  zu 
fassen.!)  d^ss  hier  so  harte  Strafen  statuiert  werden,  darf 
nicht  Wunder  nehmen,  da  die  Gesetze  Wihtred's  stark  unter 
geistlichem  Einflüsse  stehen;  bei  ihnen  wird  zum  ersten  Male 
im  Prolog  auf  die  Mitwirkung  der  Bischöfe  hingewiesen. 

Anders  als  der  Konkubinat,  der,  wie  wir  sahen,  kein 
rechtloses  Verhältnis  ist,  stellt  sich  eine  Verbindung  dar,  die 
auf  Frauenraub  gegründet  ist.  Sie  hat  darum  keine  recht- 
liche Geltung,  da  sie  ohne  Zustimmung  des  gesetzlichen  Mund- 
walts  eingegangen  ist. 

Ags.  heisst  der  Frauenraub :  wifa  nyd-nimun^  (st.  f.),  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  116,29: 

stuprum,  raptum  —  wtfa  nydnimung 

und  eine  Frau  rauben :  wif  {nede)  ^eniman  oder  nyd-nceman  u.  a. 
(Belege  s.  unten). 

Ich  lasse  hier  die  Frage  unerörtert,  ob  ursprünglich  die 
Raubehe  vor  der  Kaufehe  existierte,  wie  manche  Gelehrte  an- 
genommen haben. 

Bei  den  Angelsachsen  fasst  man  den  Frauenraub  als 
Friedensbruch  auf  und  bestraft  ihn  demgemäss. 

Die  Strafen  sind  verschieden,  je  nach  dem,  wer  die  ge- 
raubte Person  ist,  ob  Jungfrau,  Braut  oder  Witwe  —  Raub 
einer  Ehefrau  fällt  mit  unter  den  Begriff  Ehebruch  —  indem 
in  jedem  Falle  ein  anderes  Mundschafts  Verhältnis  gebrochen 
wird,  demnach  aber  die  Mundbrüchte  verschieden  ausfällt  und 
an  verschiedene  Personen  zu  zahlen  ist. 


1)  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  16  Anm.  zu  3  meint,  mit  unriht  hcemed  sei  „adul- 
terium'^  gemeint.  Vielleicht  ist  meine  Deutung  auf  den  Konkubinat 
allein  zu  eng  gefasst,  und  die  obigen  Gesetzesparagraphen  beziehen  sich 
vielmehr  auf  alle  die  verschiedenen  Arten  von  gesetzwidriger  Ehever- 
bindung, so  z.B.  bei  verschiedenem  Glauben,  zu  naher  Verwandtschaft  u.s.  w. 
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Bei  Entführung  einer  Jungfrau  bestimmt  König  ^Eöel- 
berht  von  Kent,  Ges.  82: 

"^if  man  mw^Pmon  nsde  ^enime]):  Öäm  äsende  L  scillin^a  and 
eft  cet  ])äm  äsende  sinne  wülan  cet^ehic^e. 

„Wenn  jemand  eine  Jungfrau  gewaltsam  entführt,  [büsse  er] 
dem  Eigentümer  [der  Vormundschaft  über  sie]  50  Schillinge 
und  erkaufe  nachher  von  diesem  Eigentümer  dessen  Ein- 
willigung [zur  Ehe]  (Liebermann  S.  8)."  •)  Es  hat  demnach 
zwar  der  Entführer  dem  Vormunde  des  Mädchens  den  Bruch 
der  Mundschaft  zu  büssen;  sie  verbleibt  jedoch  in  seiner  Ge- 
walt, und  die  Verbindung  wird  dadurch  legitim  gemacht,  dass 
der  Mann  nachträglich  die  Einwilligung  des  Mundwalts  durch 
Zahlung  des  Brautschatzes  erkauft.  In  einer  geistlichen  Satzung 
wird  ebenfalls  geboten,  dass  der  Räuber  die  Busse  an  die 
„Freunde"  der  Braut  zahlen  und  sie  dann  zu  seiner  recht- 
mässigen Gattin  machen  soll,  Edg.  Can.  mod.  imp.  poen.  Kap.  34 
(Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  409): 

"^if  hwä  üderne  cet  his  dehter  reafaÖ,  hete  wid  ])ä  frynd,  and 
fceste  heora  ce^öer  I  gear,  on  Wödnes-dce^,  and  on  Frl^e-dce^, 
and  on  öÖran  dagan  brücan  heora  metes,  huton  flcesce,  and 
nime  M  tu  riht  Wwe. 

„Si  quis  alterum  filia  sua  spoliaverit,  emendet  erga  amicos, 
et  uterque  eorum  annum  I  jejunet,  die  Mercurii,  et  die  Veneris, 
et  reliquis  diehus  fruantur  cibo  suo,  excepta  carne,  et  ducat 
eam  in  uxorem  Icgitimam." 

Dies  mochte  die  Regel  sein.  Doch  für  den  Fall,  dass  der 
Entführer  seine  Beute  zu  ihren  Verwandten  zurückkehren 
lassen  will,  erlässt  ^öelberht  folgendes  Gesetz,  84: 

"^if  SWnsans  ^eweorde]},  XXXV  scilV  and  cyninge  XV  scillingas. 

„Wenn  Rückkehr  [der  Geraubten]  geschieht,  büsse  er  [ihrem 
Vormunde  nur]  35  Schill,  und  dem  Könige  15  Schillinge 
[Strafgeld]  (Liebermann  S.  8)."  2)  So  bekommt  also  der  Vor- 
mund, da  ihm  sein  Mündel  zurückgegeben  wird,  eine  geringere 

^)  Zur  Interpretation  dieses  Gesetzes  vgl.  auch  Schinid ,  Ges.  S.  9 
Anm.  zu  82. 

2)  Vgl.  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  9  u.  1 0  Anm.  zu  84  und  J.  Grimm,  Kleinere 
Schriften  V  S.  319  u.  20. 
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Entschädigung;  doch  dem  Manne  entsteht  kein  Vorteil  daraus, 
denn  die  15  Schillinge,  die  an  jenen  vorher  festgesetzten  50 
noch  fehlten,  muss  er  dem  Könige  als  Wette  zahlen,  eine 
Einrichtung,  die,  wie  J.  Grimm  meint,  deswegen  getroffen  ist, 
um  ihn  meistens  zur  Ehe  zu  veranlassen,  wie  es  ja  auch  die 
oben  zitierten  Gesetze  direkt  verlangen. 

Ist  die  Geraubte  schon  Braut  eines  anderen,  wird 
natürlich  zugleich  auch  das  Recht,  das  sich  der  Bräutigam 
schon  auf  das  Mädchen  erworben  hat,  verletzt,  iEöelb.'s  Ges.  83: 
2«/  Mo  ö])rum  mcen  in  sceat  hewyddod  sy,  XX  scillin^a  gehste. 
„Wenn  sie  einem  anderen  Mann  in  [Brautkauf]geld  verlobt 
ist,  büsse  er  [ausserdem  diesem  Bräutigam  (?)J  20  Schillinge 
(Liebermann  S.  8)"  [vgl.  S.  73  Anm.  1]. 

Bei  Raub  einer  Witwe  ist  von  König  JEöelberht  folgende 
Bestimmung  vorgesehen,  Ges.  76: 

"^if  man  widuwan  unä^ne  ^enimep,  II  ^elde  seo  mund  sy. 
In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzung  (S.  7): 

„Wenn  jemand  eine  Witwe,  die  nicht  sein  eigen  ist,  [sondern 
unter  Vormundschaft  eines  Dritten,]  entführt,  sei  [er  diesem 
jene  Summe  für  Bruch  der]  Schutzgewalt  zwiefach  [schuldig]," 
Vgl.  ^öelb.'s  Ges.  75,  wo  die  einfachen  Strafsätze  dem  Range 
der  Witwe  entsprechend  aufgeführt  sind  (s.  Kap.  II). *) 

Zugleich  sucht  man  zu  verhindern,  dass  sie  ihren  Ent- 
führer noch  in  rechtmässiger  Ehe  heiratet,  wenn  der  Raub 
innerhalb  der  ersten  zwölf  Monate  nach  dem  Tode  ihres  Gatten 
stattgefunden  hatte  (vgl.  Kap.  II),  Cnut's  Ges.  II  73  §  2: 


1)  König  Cnut  lässt  den  Ränber  einer  Jungfrau  oder  Witwe  sein 
Wergeid  als  Sühne  zahlen,  Ges.  II 52  (nach  B) : 

[Be\  wydewan. 
^yf  hwä  wuduwan  nydnöeme,  gebEte  past  be  his  were. 

Mösden. 
^yf  hwä  mceden  nydnceme,  ^ebEte  pcet  be  his  were. 

„(Von  Witwen.  B.)  Wenn  einer  eine  Witwe  gewaltsam  ehelicht,  büsse 
er  das  mit  (seinem  B)  Wergeid. 

(Jungfrau.  B).  Wenn  einer  eine  Jungfrau  gewaltsam  sieh  zur  Frau  nimmt, 
büsse  er  das  mit  (seinem  B)  Wergeid  (Liebermann  S.  346  u.  47  [2.  Lfg. 
des  I,  Bd.])." 
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Änd  ])edh  heo  nyänumen  weorde,  polige  ])mra  cehta,  hüton  hm 
fram  ])äm  ceorle  wille  eft  häm  on^ean  and  ncefre  eft  heo  Ms 
ne  weoröe. 

„Und  selbst  wenn  sie  (die  Witwe)  gewaltsam  genommen  ist, 
verliere  sie  ihr  Gut,  ausser  wenn  sie  nachher  von  dem  Manne 
wieder  heim  will  und  sie  nachmals  nie  die  Seinige  wird 
(Schmid,  Ges.  S.  311)." 

lieber  Entführung  von  Nonnen  enthalten  die  angel- 
sächsischen Gesetze  besondere  Bestimmungen,  da  jene  ja  nicht 
einem  engeren  Familienverbande  angehören  und  deshalb  nicht 
nach  gewöhnlichem  Familienrecht  behandelt  werden  können. 
Doch  gestalten  sich  die  Verhältnisse  dadurch  analog,  dass  man 
die  Glieder  eines  Klosters  als  eine  Familie  auffasst,  deren 
Mundwalte  der  König  und  der  jedesmalige  Bischof  sind,  die 
beide  ein  jeder  zur  Hälfte  die  Busse  empfangen,  so  lautet 
König  ^Ifred's  Gesetz  8  (nach  E): 

"^if  hwä  nunnan  of  mynstere  üt  älcede  hütan  Jcynin^es  lefnesse 
odöe  hiscepes,  geselle  hundtwelftig  scilV,  healf  cyninge,  healf 
biscepe  and  ])cere  cirican  hlä forde,  de  Öone  munuc  {H:  Öä 
nunnan)  äge.    In  Lieberm.  Uebersetzung  (S.  55): 

„Wenn  jemand  eine  Nonne  aus  dem  Kloster  entführt  ohne  des 
Königs  oder  des  Bischofs  Erlaubnis,  gebe  er  120  Schilling, 
halb  dem  König,  halb  dem  Bischof  und  dem  Herrn  der 
Kirche,  der  jene  mönchische  Person  [zur  Unterthanin]  hat." 

Die  folgenden  Bestimmungen,  die  JElfred  noch  hinzufügt, 
beziehen  sich  nicht  allein  auf  den  speziellen  Fall  der  Ent- 
führung einer  Nonne,  sondern  definieren  rechtlich  eine  Ver- 
einigung, die  durch  Raub  —  ohne  nachträgliche  Einwilligung 
des  Vormundes  —  geschlossen  ist.  Sie  zeigen,  dass  eine  der- 
artige Verbindung  völlig  rechtlos  ist,  Ges.  8  §  1 — 3  (nach  E): 
"^ifhio  leng  libbe  donne  se  Öe  hie  ütlcedde,  nage  Mo  Ms  ierfes  öwiht. 
"^if  Mo  bearn  gestrmie,  ncebbe  Öcet  dces  ierfes  don  märe  de  seo 
mödor. 

"^if  Mre   bearn  mon  ofsUa,  gielde  cyninge  ])ära  medrenm&ga 
dcel;  fcedrenmcegum  Mora  döel  mon  ägife. 
„Falls  sie  länger  lebt  als  er,  der  sie  entführt  hat,  erhalte  sie 
nichts  von  seinem  Erbe. 
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Wenn  sie  Nachkommenschaft  gebiert,  habe  diese  vom  Erbe 
nicht  mehr  als  die  Mutter. 

Wenn  jemand  ihr  Kind  erschlägt,  zahle  er  der  Muttermagen 
Teil  dem  König;  den  Vatermagen  gebe  man  deren  Teil 
(Liebermann  S.  55)." 

Es  erübrigt  noch,  ein  Wort  über  Vielweiberei  zu  sagen. 
Für  die  Germanen  war  es  ja  in  älterer  Zeit  nichts  ungewöhn- 
liches, in  Polygamie  zu  leben  (vgl.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  II 
S.  12-14). 

Doch  kann  ich  für  angelsächsische  Verhältnisse  keinen 
direkten  Fall  belegen;  dass  sie  aber  bei  den  Angelsachsen 
auch  einmal  bestanden  hat,  darf  man  indirekt  daraus  schliessen, 
dass  sie  in  den  Gesetzen  verboten  wird  und  zwar  noch  zu 
Anfang  des  11.  Jahrhunderts,  z.  B.  ^öelr.'s  Ges.  VI  12: 

. . .,  ne  nä  mä  ivlfa  ])onne  an  hcedhe,  ac  beo  he  ])cere  änre,  pä 
hwile  ])e  heo  libhe,  se  pe  wille  "^odes  la^e  gyman  mid  rihte,  and 
wiÖ  helle  bryne  heorgan  his  säwle. 

,.. . .,  noch  habe  er  mehr  als  eine  Frau,  sondern  es  sei  bei  der 
einen,  so  lange  sie  lebt,  wer  sich  nach  Recht  um  Gottes  Gesetz 
bekümmern  und  seine  Seele  vor  dem  Feuer  der  Hölle  bewahren 
will  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  229)."  Gleiches  Verbot  findet  sich  in 
Cnut's  Ges.  I  7,  Northumbr.  Priesterges.  61  und  häufig  in  den 
Bussspiegeln,  wo  überall  nur  mit  kirchlichen  Strafen  ge- 
droht wird,  denn  den  Rechtsgrundsätzen  war  es  nicht  zuwider, 
mehrere  Frauen  zu  haben,  die  in  rechtlicher  Weise  erworben 
waren.  Erst  der  Einfluss  des  Christentums  hat  hierin  Wandel 
geschafft. 


Kapitel  II: 

Eheliches  Lehen. 

Die  allgemeine  Auffassung  der  Angelsachsen  von  der 
Ehe  wird  ja  am  deutlichsten  aus  der  Schilderung  des  ehelichen 
Zusammenlebens  von  Mann  und  Frau. 

Doch  mag  hier  gleich  zu  Anfang  ein  Zeugnis  stehen,  wie 
ein  Mann,  der  zur  Zunft  der  Hagestolze,  ags.  hceg-steald{-man),^) 
gehört,  über  die  Ehe  denkt, 

Rä.  21,24— 31: 

me  hiÖ  ford  witod,  .  .  . 


.  .  .,  ^cet  ic  Polian  sceal 
hearngestreona;  ic  wip  hryde  ne  möt 
}iwme.d  hdbhan,  ac  me  pces  hyhtple^an 
$eno  wyrneÖ,  se  mec  ^earo  on 
hende  le^de:  for])on  ic  hrücan  sceal 
on  Jiasostealde  hoeleJ)a  ^estreona. 

So  klagt  der  Hagestolz,^)  da  ihm  eheliches  GlUck  versagt  ist: 
Allein  müsse  er  leben  und  des  Umgangs  mit  einer  Frau 
(„hcemed'-^)  entbehren,  des  hyJit-ple^a  „ludus  jucundus".  Nach- 
kommenschaft sei  ihm  nicht  beschieden, 

a.a.O.,  17—21: 

.  .  .  Ic  me  wenan  ne  pearf, 

2>cet  me  bearn  wrcece  on  bonan  feore, 

1)  Wright-W.,  Vocab.  1  Sp.  283, 17: 

celeps  —  hcegsteald  man 

Egb.  Conf.  Kap.  1 :  (s.  S.  66).  u.  ö. 

„coelibatus"  =  ags.  h(B^steald-had  (st.  m.)  oder  geheald-sumnysis) 
[st.  f.],  z.  B.  Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  439  u.  ö. 

2)  Die  Lösung  des  Rätsels,  Dietrich:   Schwert   (ZfdA.  XI  S.  465), 
Trautmann :  Habich  (Anglia,  Beibl.  V  S.  48)  ist  hier  für  ans  indifferent. 
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^if  me  ^romra  Invylc  sU])e  ^enw^eö; 
ne  weorped  sio  tnwghur^  gemicledu 
eaforan  mmum,  pe  ic  cefter  wüc, 

„, .  .  Nicht  wähnen  darf  ich, 

dass  ein  Sohn  mich  räche  an  des  Schlägers  Leben, 

wenn  niich  der  Feinde  einer  fällt  im  Kampfe: 

vermehret  wird  die  Magschaft  nicht 

durch  meine  Abkömmlinge,  welcher  ich  entstammte 

[(Grein,  II  S.  217)." 

Gegentiber  dieser  derb  sinnlichen,  aber  durchaus  gesunden 
germanischen  Auffassung  sucht  die  Kirche  ihre  Ansicht,  das 
Symptom  eines  starken  sittlichen  Verfalls,  populär  zu  machen 
(vgl.  u.  im  dritten  Hauptabschnitt  dieses  Kapitels). 

Bei  der  Betrachtung  des  ehelichen  Lebens  wende  ich 
zunächst  meine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  rechtlichen  Ver- 
hältnisse, die  durch  Abschluss  der  Ehe  entstanden  sind. 

Das  Material,  das  uns  die  Gesetze  für  diese  Frage  an  die 
Hand  geben,  ist  zwar  dürftig;  doch  erlaubt  es  uns,  die  Stellung 
des  Mannes  als  Hausherrn,  des  „Mredes  ealdor",  wie  er  ^Ifr., 
Hom.  I  S.  248, 21  u.  ö.  genannt  wird,  und  sein  rechtliches  Ver- 
hältnis  zu   seiner  Ehefrau   einigermassen   klar  zu  tibersehen.') 

Von  der  grossen  Machtbefugnis,  die  der  Mann  als  Vor- 
steher eines  Hauswesens  ursprtinglich  genoss,  haben  sich  nur 
noch  Reste  in  die  historische  Zeit  gerettet. 

Als  Besitzer  des  Hauses,  se  ])e  Pcet  flet{t)  ä^e  „der  die 
Flur 2)  besitzt",  wie  er  in  den  Gesetzen  (s.  unten)  heisst,  em- 
pfängt er  einen  Teil  der  Bussen  für  Hausfriedensbruch;  das 
tibrige  Strafgeld  der  König,  da  in  einem  solchen  Falle  neben 
Bruch  des  öffentlichen  Friedens,  wofür  dem  Könige  gebüsst 
werden  muss,  zugleich  auch  das  Schutzrecht  oder  der  an 
die   Person    des   Hausherrn    gekntipfte    Friede    verletzt   ist 


1)  Seine  Stellung  als  Vormund  der  Kinder  behandle  ich  im  zweiten 
Teile. 

2)  flet(t)  [st.  n.]  ist  der  Fussboden  der  Halle,  der  gewöhnlich  aus  fester 
Lehmlage  oder  Ziegelboden,  seltener  Steinplatten  bestand.  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Frauen  II  S.  91. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  Q 
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(vgl.  Schmid,  Ges.,  Autiqu.  Gl.  S.  573).    Daher  bestimmt  Hloöh.'s 

und  Eadr.'s  Ges.  11: 

J«/  man  mannan  an  ö])res  flette  mänswara  Jiätep   oöÖe  hine 

mid  hismcerwordum  scandMce  grete,  scilling  ägelde  päm  pe  Jxßt 

flet  ä^e,  and  VI  scilV  ])äm  ^e  he  poet  word  tögecivcede,  and 

cyninge  XII  seil'  forgelde. 

„Wenn  einer  jemanden   in   eines   andren  Hause  „Meineidiger" 

lieisst  oder  ihn  mit  Schimpfworten  schändlich  anfährt,  so  gelte 

er  [IJ  Schilling  demjenigen,  der  das  Haus  besitzt  und  6  Schill. 

demjenigen,   dem  er  jenes  Wort  zurief  und  dem  König  zahle 

er  12  Schilling  (Liebermann  S.  10  u.  11)." 

Ebenso  muss  dem  Hausherrn  büssen,  wer  bei  einem  Gelage 
Streit  anfängt,  a.  a.  0.  12 — 14: 

"^if  man  öprum  steop  äsette  öcer  mcen  drincen,  huton  scylde,  an 
eald  riht  seil'  ägelde  päm  pe  pcet  flet  äge,  and  VI  seil'  päm  pe 
man  2>one  steap  äset,  and  eynge  XII  seil', 
"^if  man  ivcepn  ähregde  Jmr  mcen  drincen  and  Öösr  man  nän 
yfel  ne  dep,  seilling  ])än  Pe  Poet  flet  äge,  and  cyninge  XII  soll', 
"^if  pcet  flet  gehlödgad  wyrpe,  forgylde  pem  mcen  his  mundhyrd 
and  cyninge  L  seilV. 

Wenn  jemand  einem  andren  den  Becher  fortsetzt, i)  wo  Leute 
trinken,  ohne  [dessen]  Verschulden,  so  gelte  er  nach  altem 
Kecht  [1]  Schll.  demjenigen,  der  das  Haus  besitzt  und  6  Schll. 
dem,  welchem  er  den  Becher  wegsetzte  und  dem  Könige 
12  Schll. 

Wenn  jemand  eine  Waffe  zückt,  wo  Leute  trinken  und  wo 
man  nichts  Uebles  thut,  [zahle  er  1]  Schilling  demjenigen,  der 
das  Haus  besitzt,  und  dem  Könige  12  Schll.; 
wenn  das  Haus  blutbefleckt  wird,  entgelte  er  demselben  Manne 
dessen  Sonderschutzrecht  und  dem  Könige  50  Schill.  (Lieber- 
mann S.  11)." 

Die  Busse  für  Verletzung  dieses  Sonderschutzrechts  des 
Mannes  ist  verschieden  je  nach  seinem  Stande  und  seiner 
Würde.  Die  hierher  gehörigen  Gesetzesparagraphen  sind  zu- 
sammengestellt bei  Schmid,  Ges.,  Antiqu.  Gl.  S.  573  u.  74. 


^)  Vgl.  im  Anhang. 
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Wir  sehen,  solche  Bestimmungen  sind  ausserordentlich  be- 
zeichnend für  das  Familienrecht  jener  Zeit. 

Die  Familie,  gewissermassen  ein  Staat  im  Staate,  wird 
nach  aussenhin  vertreten  durch  ihr  Oberhaupt,  das  für  die 
Gesamtheit  der  Glieder  eines  Hauswesens,  die  selbst  ausser- 
halb des  öffentlichen  Rechtslebens  steht,  handelnd  eintritt, 
d.  h.  ihr  Schutz  gewährt  —  für  Verletzung  dieses  Schutz- 
rechts empfängt  es  Busse  —  leidend  eintritt,  d.  h.  für  die 
Vergehen  der  einzelnen  Personen  seines  Hausstandes  selbst  zu 
büssen  hat.') 

Diese  ganz  strenge  Form  des  Familienrechts  erscheint  in 
historisch-angelsächsischer  Zeit  schon  stark  gelockert. 

Zur  allgemeinen  Charakteristik  der  rechtlichen  Be- 
ziehungen, die  zwischen  Ehemann  und  Ehefrau  in 
Geltung  sind,  dient  jene  oben  schon  kurz  erwähnte  Beobachtung, 
dass  das  eheliche  Verhältnis  sich  dem  analog  darstellt, 
das  zwischen  Gefolgsherrn  und  Gefolgsmann  besteht. 

„Wülan  ^eceose"  ist  ja  die  Formel,  mit  der  die  Frau 
die  Wahl  ihres  Verlobten  vollzieht  (s.  S.  25),  derselben,  der 
sich  auch  der  Freie  bedient,  wenn  er  sich  der  Macht  eines 
Gefolgsherrn  unterstellt,  indem  er  nämlich  folgenden  Huldeid 
leistet  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  404,  Anhang  X  Kap.  1): 

Pus  man  sceal  swerigean  hyld-ädas. 
On  J)one  Drillten  ])e  pes  häli^döm  is  fore  hälig^  ic  wille  ieon 
N.  hold  and  getnive,  and  eal  lufian  ])cet  he  lufaÖ,  and  eal 


^)  Auch  der  Fremdling,  dem  Gastfreundschaft  gewährt  wird,  gehört 
in  den  Familien  verband  des  Gastfreundes,  weshalb  dieser  rechtlich  für 
ihn  verantwortlich  ist,  Illofih.'s  und  Eadr.'s  Ges.  15: 

Ji/  man  cuman  feormceß  III  niht  an  Ms  ägenum  käme  (cBpeman  oppe 
ööerne  ps  sio  ofer  mearce  cuman)  and  hine  ponne  Ms  mete  fsde,  and  JiR 
ponne  ceni^um  mcen  yfel  gedü,  se  man  pane  öÖerne  (et  rihte  ^ebrenge  oppe 
nht  forcwyrce. 

„Wenn  jemand  einen  Gast  3  Nächte  beherbergt  in  seiner  eigenen  Heim- 
stätte (einen  Kaufmann  oder  einen  anderen,  der  über  die  Grenze  her- 
gekommen ist)  und  ihn  ferner  mit  seiner  Speise  beköstigt,  und  der  dann 
einem  Menschen  Uebel  zufügt,  [so]  bringe  jener  Hausherr  den  anderen  zu 
Recht[sverantwortung]  oder  leiste  Recht[spflichtJ  statt  [desselben]  (Lieber- 
mann S.  11)." 

6* 
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äscunian  J)(et  he  äscunaÖ,  cefter  "^odes  rihte  and  cefter  ivorold 
serysnum,  and  nöefre  tvilles  ne  ^ewealdes,  tvordes  ne  iveorces, 
öwiht  dön,  pces  Mm  läÖre  hiÖ,  wiö  päm,  Jm  he  me  healde,  sivä 
ic  earnian  wille,  and  eall  pcet  Imste,  pcet  uncer  formcel  wces, 
Jfä  ic  tö  htm  ^eheah  and  his  willan  geceas. 

„So  soll  man  den  Huldeid  schwören. 
Bei  dem  Herrn,  vor  dem  dies  Heiligtum  heilig  ist,  ich  will  N. 
hold  und  treu  sein  und  alles  lieben,  was  er  liebt,  und  alles 
meiden,  was  er  meidet,  nach  den  Gesetzen  Gottes  und  der 
Ordnung  der  Welt,  und  niemals  mit  Willen  oder  Vorsatz, 
durch  Worte  oder  Werke,  etwas  thun,  das  ihm  leid  ist,  unter 
der  Bedingung,  dass  er  mich  halte,  wie  ich  es  verdienen  will, 
und  dass  er  alles  leiste,  wie  es  unser  Vertrag  war,  als  ich 
mich  ihm  unterwarf  und  seinen  Willen  erkieste  (Schmid, 
a.  a.  0.  S,  405)."  So  muss  der  Herr  versprechen,  seinen  Mannen 
„so  zu  halten,  wie  er  es  verdienen  will",  gleichwie  der 
Bräutigam,  „dass  er  seine  Frau  halten  will,  wie  ein  Mann 
seine  Frau  soll",  Be  wlfm.  hewedd.  Kap.  1  (s.  S.  26). 

In  beiden  Lebensverhältnissen  ist  die  eine  Partei  zum 
Schutz  und  Unterhalt  der  anderen,  diese  dagegen  zu 
völliger,  persönlicher  Hingabe,  ohne  dass  für  sie  etwas 
Drückendes  oder  gar  Herabsetzendes  in  ihrer  Unterordnung 
läge,  verpflichtet. 

Näheres  über  das  Gefolgschaftswesen  s.  bei  Brunner,  Reehts- 
gesch.  I  S.  137—43  u.  Schroeder,  llechtsgesch.  S.  31—34. 

Was  uns  im  einzelnen  zur  Aufhellung  der  persönlichen 
Verhältnisse  der  Eheleute  auf  Grund  der  Gesetze 
dienen  kann,  ist  folgendes  i): 

Strikte  Unterordnung  der  Frau  unter  den  Willen  des 
Mannes  verlangt  Ine's  Ges.  57  (nach  E): 

"^if  ceorl  ceap  forstiW  and  hired  intö  his  cerne,  and  hefehÖ 
pöerinne  mon,  ponne  hiÖ  se  his  dwl  synnig  hutan  Päm  wife 
änum,  fordon  Mo  sceal  hire    ealdore  {H:  hläforde)  hieran  :  sif 

^)  Rein  vermögensrechtliche  Fragen  —  sowohl  während  der  Ehe, 
als  auch  nach  Trennung  derselben  durch  den  Tod  des  Mannes,  der  Frau, 
oder  Scheidung  der  Eheleute  —  lasse  ich  ausser  Acht.  Vgl.  darüber 
Schroeder,  Ehel.  Güterrecht  I  S.  126—76,  wo  die  dürftigen  Nachrichten 
über  angelsächsische  Zustände  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  verwertet  sind. 


i 
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Mo  dear  mid  äöe  secyöan,  Jtcet  Mo  poes  forstolenan  ne  onhüe, 
nime  Mre  Öriddan  sceat. 

„Wenn  ein  Ehemann  Fahrhabe  stiehlt  und  in  sein  Haus  bringt, 
und  man  ertappt  (es)  darin,  dann  ist  jener  für  seinen  Teil 
[zwar]  schuldig,  nur  ohne  die  Ehefrau,  weil  sie  ihrem  Ehe- 
herrn gehorchen  soll:  wenn  sie  durch  Eid  zu  beweisen  wagt, 
da  SS  sie  von  dem  Gestohlenen  nicht  genoss,  nehme  sie  ihren 
dritten  Heller  (des  Haushalts  Vermögens)  (Liebermann  S.  115)." 
Hier  wird  also  klar  und  deutlich  gesagt,  dass  eine  Frau  ihrem 
Manne,  der  ihr  ealdor  „Herr"  oder  hläford  „Brotwart"  heisst, 
in  jedem  Falle  gehorsam  sein  muss.  Da  er  Herr  des  Hauses 
ist,  kann  sie  ihn  nicht  hindern,  gestohlenes  Gut  in  sein  Haus 
zu  bringen. 

Eine  gleiche  Eventualität  berücksichtigt  Cnut's  Ges.  II  76: 

Änd  ^if  hivilc  man  forstolen  ^in^c  Jiäm  tu  Ms  cotan  'bringe 
and  he  äräsod  wurde,  riht  is  pcet  he  hcehhe  ^oet  he  cefter-^ode. 

„Und  wenn  ein  Mann  gestohlene  Sachen  heim  in  seine  Köthe 
bringt  und  es  entdeckt  wird,  so  ist  es  recht,  dass  er  (der 
Eigentümer)  das  habe,  dem  er  nachging  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  313)." 
Und  nun  wird  inbezug  auf  das  Verhalten  der  Frau  des  Diebes 
angeordnet,  §  1: 

Änd  buton  hü  under  pces  wifes  cöeg-locan  gebrüht  wcere,  sy  Mo 
clcene,  ac  jbcera  cce^ean  heo  sceal  weardian,  ])cet  is  Mre  hord-ern 
and  hyre  cyste  and  Mre  tege.  "^if  hü  under  pyssa  öenisum 
gebröht  byÖ,  ponne  biÖ  heo  scyldis.  And  ne  mce^  nän  wlf  Mre 
bundan  forbeodan,  poßt  he  ne  mute  intü  Ms  cotan  ^elöjian,  p(ßt 
Poet  he  wüle. 

„Und  wenn  sie  nicht  unter  des  Weibes  Verschluss  gebracht  war, 
sei  sie  rein,  aber  die  Schlüssel  soll  sie  hüten,  das  ist  ihre  Vor- 
ratskammer und  ihre  Kiste  und  ihren  Schrein.  Wenn  sie  an 
einen  von  diesen  Orten  gebracht  ist,  dann  ist  sie  schuldig.  Und 
es  kann  kein  Weib  ihrem  Hausherrn  verbieten,  dass  er  nicht 
in  seine  Köthe  legen  mag,  was  er  will  (Schmid,  a.  a.  0.)." 
So  statuiert  Cnut  zwar  wiederum  als  Prinzip,  dass  der  Mann 
innerhalb  seines  Hauses  die  höchste  Autorität  ist;  und  doch  be- 
deutet dies  Gesetz  einen  starken  Fortschritt  gegenüber  dem 
oben  zitierten  Ine'schen.    Während  dort  der  Mann  unbedingtes 
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Verftigungsrecht  über  alle  Teile  des  Hauses  besass,  wird  hier 
der  Frau  innerhalb  des  Hauswesens  ein  fest  umgrenzter 
Wirkungskreis  zugesprochen,  in  dem  sie  unabhängig  vom 
Manne  waltet:  sie  hat  die  Obhut  über  die  Schlüssel  zu 
dem  wifes  cöe^-loca  (schw.  m.)  „Frauenverschluss",  der 
da  umfasst  ihr  hord-ern  (st.  n.)  „Vorratskammer",  ihre  cyst 
(st.  f.)  „Kiste"  und  ihre  teah  (st.  f.)  „Schrein".  Daher  ist  sie 
für  das,  was  sich  an  diesen  Orten,  über  die  sie  ja  selbständige 
Gewalt  hat,  findet,  persönlich  verantwortlich. 

Auch  die  Kirche  erkennt  die  Herrschaft  des  Mannes 
über  die  Frau  an,  indem  sie  z.B.  bestimmt,  dass  eine  Frau 
kein  Gelübde  thun  darf  ohne  Einwilligung  ihres  Mannes; 
andernfalls  kann  er  sich  von  ihr  scheiden,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach. 
Kap.  39  (Wasserschi.  S.  149): 

Mulier  non  debet  votum  vovere  sine  Ucentia  viri  sui,  sed  si 
voverit,  dimitti  potest  (ähnlich  Theod.  I  14  §  7,  Wasserschi. 
S.  198). 

Die  Frage,  ob  die  Frau  für  Vergehen  des  Mannes 
mitbüssen  muss,  habe  ich  oben  schon  gestreift.  Es  wird 
ausdrücklich  hervorgehoben,  dass  Verbrechen  des  Mannes, 
die  ohne  Mitwissen,  d.  h.  natürlich  ohne  Mitthäterschaft,  der 
Frau  (und  der  ganzen  Familie)  begangen  sind,  die  Frau 
nicht  berühren,  so  bei  Götzendienst,  Wihtr.'s  Ges.  12: 

"^if  ceorl  hüton  wifes  wlsdöme  deoflum  ^elde,  he  sie  ealra  his 
ceJitan  scyldig  and  healsfan^e.  "^if  hutwü  deoflum  ^elda]),  slon 
Mo  heals fange  scyldigo  and  ealra  cehtan. 

„Wenn  ein  Ehemann  ohne  Wissen  seiner  Frau  Götzen  opfert, 
sei  er  [dem  König]  all  seine  [Fahrjhabe  schuldig  und  Hals- 
fang. Wenn  beide  Götzen  opfern,  seien  sie  [beide]  Halsfang 
schuldig  und  alle  [Fahr]habe  (Liebermann  S.  13)." 

Bei  Diebstahl,  Ine's  Ges.  7  (nach  E): 

"^if  hwä  stalte,  swä  his  wif  nyte  and  his  bearn,  geselle  LX  scill. 
tö  wUe. 

"^if  he  Öonne  stalie  an  gewitnesse  ealles  his  Mredes,  gongen  hie 

ealle  on  deowot. 

X  wintre  cniht  mceg  hlon  dleföe  geivita. 
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„Wenn  einer  stiehlt,  vorausgesetzt,  sein  Weib  und  seine  Nach- 
kommenschaft wissen  [es]  nicht,  so  gebe  er  60  Schill,  zur 
Strafe. 

Wenn  er  jedoch  stiehlt  unter  Mitwissenschaft  seines  ganzen 
Haushalts,  sollen  sie  alle  in  Sklaverei  verfallen. 

Ein  10  Jahr  alter  Knabe  kann  Mitwisser  eines  Diebstahls  sein 
(Liebermann  S.  93)."  In  Ine's  Ges.  57  (s.  oben)  wird  der  Ehe- 
frau der  dritte  Teil  des  Haushaltsvermögens  zugewiesen,  wenn 
sie  zu  beweisen  vermag,  dass  sie  nichts  von  dem  gestohlenen 
Gute  in  ihrem  Interesse  verwandt  hat.  Dasselbe  in  ^öelst.'s 
Ges.  VII: 

.  .  .;  ])(Bt  wehine  (»e.  2)eof)%fslean  and  niman  eall  pcßt  Tis  äge; 
and  niman  cerest  ]>cet  ceap^yld  of  dam  yrfe,  and  dcele  man 
syddan  Jjone  ofereacan  on  III:  cenne  döel  ])äm  wlfe,  ^if  Mo 
clcene  sy  and  pms  fäcnes  geivita  ncere,  .  .  . 

„.  .  .;  dass  wir  ihn  (sc.  den  Dieb)  [vielmehr]  erschlagen  und 
alles,  was  er  hat,  fortnehmen,  und  zuerst  von  der  Habe  das 
Ersatzgeld  [für  den  Bestohlenen]  abziehen;  und  danach  teile 
man  den  Ueberrest  in  drei  [Teile]:  einen  Teil  der  Ehefrau  — 
wenn  sie  unschuldig  ist  und  nicht  Mitwisserin  jener  Missethat 
war  —  .  . .  (Liebermann  S.  173)."  Ueber  Cnut's  Ges.  II  76  §  1 
vgl.  S.  85 f.    WilL's  Ges.  I  27-  lautet: 

Si  larrecin  est  truved,  en  Jci  terre  qtie  ceo  seit,  e  le  larrun 
ovoc,  U  seinur  de  la  terre  e  la  femme  averunt  la  meite  del 
aveir  al  larrun,  e  les  chaleniurs  lur  eliatel,  s'il  le  trovent;  e 
Vautre  meited,  s'il  est  trove  dedens  sache  e  soche,  si  perderad 
la  femme  et  le  seinur  Vaverad. 

„Wenn  gestohlenes  Gut  gefunden  wird,  in  wessen  Lande  es 
sei,  und  der  Dieb  mit,  so  sollen  der  Herr  des  Landes  und  die 
Frau  (des  Diebes)  die  Hälfte  der  Habe  des  Diebes  haben,  und 
die  Kläger  ihr  Gut,  wenn  sie  es  finden;  und  die  andere  Hälfte, 
wenn  sie  sich  innerhalb  der  Gerichtsbarkeit  (Sac  und  Soc) 
findet,  soll  die  Frau  verlieren  und  der  (Gerich ts-)Herr  haben 
(Schmid,  Ges.  S.  341)." 

Im  Falle  eines  Mordes,  den  der  Mann  begangen,  bleibt 
der  Frau  ihr  Vermögensanteil,  wenn  sie  ihre  Unschuld  durch 
ein  Ordal  zu  erweisen  vermag,  Leg.  Edw.  Conf.  19: 
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Si  ipsi  rei  uxores  hahuerint,  et  remanserint  in  terra,  et  dixerit 
aliquis  parentum  murdriti,  quod  ipsis  qui  murdrierunt  vel 
tradiderunt  eas  consiliatrices  vel  adjutrices  fuisse,  expurgent 
se,  si  poterunt,  judicio  Dei;  et  si  misericordia  et  rectum  smmi 
eas  salvaverit,  remaneant  legales  cum  maritagiis  suis  et  doli- 
hus  .  .  .  (die  folgenden  Zeilen  handeln  über  die  Kinder  des 
Mörders). 

Aus  dem  Mundium  des  Mannes  fliesst  sein  Strafrecht 
über  die  Frau,  das  jedoch  in  historisch-angelsächsischer  Zeit 
nur  noch  beim  Ehebruch  lebendig  erscheint  (vgl.  u.  im  dritten 
Hauptabschnitt  dieses  Kapitels). 

Unsere  Belege  beweisen,  daaiHsich  die  Frau,  wenn  es 
auch  nirgends  ausdrücklich  anerkannt  wird,  wie  Schmid, 
Ges.  S.  562  (antiqu.  Glossar)  konstatiert,  in  der  That  in  der 
Mundschaft  ihres  Mannes  befindet.  Dadurch,  dass  dem 
Ehemann  Herrschaft  und  (wenn  auch  nur  in  einem  einzigen 
Falle)  Strafrecht  über  sie  bewilligt  wird,  geschieht  der  einen 
charakteristischen  Seite  germanischer  Geschlechtsmund- 
schaft: Gewaltverhältnis  nach  innen  —  genüge.  Und 
doch  ist  es  kein  reines  Mundschaftsverhältnis,  da  die 
zweite  Seite  desselben:  Schutzverhältnis  nach  aussen 
—  nur  als  bedingt  vorhanden  zuzugeben  ist;  denn  in 
gewissen  Fällen  ist  das  Schutzrecht  über  die  Ehefrau 
in  der  Hand  ihrer  Verwandten  verblieben.  Zudem  weisen 
auch  noch  einige  andere  Gepflogenheiten  darauf  hin,  dass  die 
Frau  durch  ihre  Verheiratung  nicht  vollkommen  aus 
ihrem  Geschlechtsverbande  gelöst  ist. 

In  Be  wtfm.  hewedd.  findet  sich  als  siebente  Bestimmung: 

"^if  hy  man  ])onne  ut  of  lande  Icedan  wille  on  ödres  ])e^nes 
land,  ßonne  hiö  Jiire  röed,  ])cet  frynd  ])ä  forword  habhan,  ])cet 
hire  man  nän  ivüh  tu  ne  dö,  and  ^if  heo  jylt  ^ewyrce,  ])(ßt  hy 
möton  heon  hüte  nyhst,  gif  heo  ncefÖ  of  hiväm  heo  bete. 

„Wenn  man  sie  dann  aus  dem  Lande  führen  will  in  eines 
andern  Thanen  Land,  dann  ist  es  für  sie  vorteilhaft,  dass 
ihre  Freunde  da  einen  Vertrag  haben,  dass  man  ihr  kein 
Leid  zufüge,  und  wenn  sie  eine  Schuld  verwirkt,  dass  sie  bei 
der  Busse    die   Nächsten    sein   mögen,   wenn    sie   nichts   hat, 
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wovon  sie  die  Busse  entrichte  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  393)."  Vgl. 
Leg.  Henr.  70  §  12: 

Similiter,  si  mulier  Jiomicidium  faciat,  in  eam  vel  in  progeniem 
vel  parentes  ejus  vindicetur,  vel  inde  componat;  non  in  virum 
suum,  seu  clientelam  innocentem  .  .  . 

Und  ein  noch  beweiskräftigeres  Moment  dafür,  dass  die 
verheiratete  Frau  noch  in  einem  uns  nicht  ganz  klaren  Zu- 
sammenhange mit  ihrer  väterlichen  Sippe  steht,  giebt  Leg. 
Henr.  70  §  13: 

Si  mulier  occidatur,  sicut  weregildum  ejus  est  reddatur,  ex 
parte  patris,  sicut  ohservamus  in  aliis,  ein  Gesetz,  nach  dem 
das  Wergeid  für  die  Frau  nicht  nach  dem  Stande  ihres  Mannes, 
sondern  ihres  Vaters  normiert  werden  soll,  und  das  zu  ge- 
nauerem Verständnis  von  J^lfr.'s  Ges.  9  dient  (nach  E): 

"^if  mon  wlf  mid  hearne  ofslea,  ponne  pcet  bearn  in  liire  sie, 
for^ielde  done  wifman  fullan  gielde,  and  ])cet  bearn  be  Öoes 
foßdrencnösles  were  healfan  gelde. 

„Wenn  jemand  ein  schwangeres  Weib  erschlägt,  während  das 
Kind  in  ihr  ist,  vergelte  er  die  Frau  mit  [ihrem]  vollen  [Wer]- 
gelde,  und  das  Kind  mit  halbem  Entgelt  gemäss  dem  Wergeid 
des  Vatergeschlechts  (Liebermann  S.  55)." 


Es  liegt  in  der  Art  des  Materials,  das  ich  eben  besprochen 
habe,  dass  uns  damit  nur  die  gröbsten  Umrisse  inbezug  auf 
das  Verhältnis  von  Mann  und  Frau  in  der  Ehe  angedeutet 
werden;  denn  Gesetzesparagraphen  können  nur  die  äussersten 
Konsequenzen  ins  Auge  fassen  und  lassen  daher  Feinheiten  in 
der  Auffassung  verloren  gehen. 

Um  intimere  Züge  zu  entdecken,  muss  man  die  poetischen 
Denkmäler  durchmustern,  da  sie  ja  in  ihrem  Bestreben,  über- 
all das  Gemütliche  zu  betonen,  uns  recht  in  den  Stand  setzen, 
eben  diese  gemütlichen  Beziehungen  zwischen  Mann 
und  Frau  zu  erkennen.  Dabei  mögen  sich  häufig  rein  höfisch- 
konventionelle Anschauungen  vordrängen,  die  auf  einen  kleineren 
Kreis  beschränkt  und  der  grossen  Masse  des  Volkes  fremd, 
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an  dieser  Stelle  aber  gerade  einen  wirksamen  Kontrast  gegen 
die  oben  zusammengestellten  Gesetzesbestimmungen  bilden. 
Diese  berücksichtigen  —  man  denke  an  die  Festsetzungen 
über  Diebstahl  des  Ehemannes  —  fast  ausschliesslich  nur  ganz 
niedrige  Lebenssphären. 

Zunächst  einige  allgemeine  Beobachtungen. 

Zwei  Ausdrücke,  die  auch  ausserhalb  der  Poesie  sehr 
häufig  vorkommen:  hläford  (st.  m.)  „Hausherr"  und  Mwfdije 
(schw.  f.)  „Hausfrau"  —  in  den  Glossen, 

Wright-AV.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  310,  24—26: 
paterfamilias  —  Jiyredes  hläford 
materfamüias  —  hlredes  mödor  oöÖc  Jdcßfdi^e  u.  ö.  — 

fuhren  uns,  wenn  anders  wir  ihre  Etymologie  recht  erkennen 
(die  von  hläford  ist  allerdings  sicher,  nicht  so  sehr  die  von 
hlmfdi^e,  vgl.  Skeat,  Etymol.  Dict.  S.  319),  zurück  in  die  Zeiten 
primitivster  Kultur.  Sie  stellen  als  Grundprinzip  des  Ver- 
hältnisses von  Mann  und  Frau  auf,  dass  der  Mann,  der  *hläf- 
weard  „Brot-wart",  für  den  Unterhalt  der  Familie  zu  sorgen 
hat,  indem  er  den  Acker  bebaut  und  für  den  Haushalt  das 
Getreide  liefert,  das  Rohmaterial,  das  die  Frau,  die  hlcBf-di^e 
„Brot-kneterin",')  zu  Brot  verarbeitet:  sein  Wirkungskreis  liegt 
also  ausserhalb  des  Hauses,  der  ihrige  innerhalb  desselben, 
eine  Auffassung,  die  alle  germanischen  Völker  teilen,  und  die 
für  alle  übrigen  Verhältnisse  bestimmend  ist. 

In  diesem  Sinne  heisst  der  Gatte  bisweilen  der  ^t-gifa, 
-geofa  (schw.  m.)  „cibum  praebens",  „Erhalter"  der  Frau,  so 

Gnom.  Ex.  97—98: 

.  .  .  hyre  ceorl  .  .  . 

ä^en  cet^eofa,  ...  .  (s.  S.  94). 

Gen.  1360—61: 

. .  .,  under  hröf  geför 
tu  heora  cetgifan,  . .  . 


1)  Man  bringt  den  zweiten  Teil  der  Komposition  mit  goth.  digan 
(st.  V.  der  I.  Kl.  mit  unregelmUssigem  Praesensvokal ,  Streitberg,  Goth. 
Elementarb.  §  203)  „kneten"  und  ags.  dage  (schw.  f.)  [vgl.  Sievers,  Ang- 
Jia  XIII  S.  324]  „Teigmacheriü,  Bäckerin"  zusammen. 
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wird  Noah  der  cBt-^ifa  seines  Haushalts  genannt.  Vgl.  dazu 
Menschen  Gesch.  90 — 93,  wo  von  dem  Jünglinge,  der  einen 
Falken  zährat  und  füttert,  also  auch  seinem  cet-gifa,  die 
Rede  ist: 

o])])cet  se  ivcelisca  wöedum  and  dcedum 

Ms  cet^iefan  eadmöd  weorPeÖ 

and  tö  hajostealdcs  Jionda  ^elcered. 

„bis  dass  der  Wälsche  durch  Gewand  und  Thaten 

seinem  Atzungsgeber  wird  unterthan 

und  zu  des  Heldenjtinglings  Hand  gelehret 

[(Grein,  II  S.  158)." 

Naheliegend  ist  die  Bezeichnung  häm-sittende  „domisedens^ 
für  den  Hausherrn,  z.  B. 

Dan.  687—88: 

Da  pcet  geho^ode  hämsittende 
Meda  aldor,  .  .  . 

oder  der  Plural  für  die  Eheleute,  z.  B. 

Andr.  686—87: 

])us  syndon  häten  hämsittende 

fceder  and  mödur,  .  .  .  (Eltern  Joseph's)  u.  s.  w. 

Ebenso  hold- äsende  (im  Sing,  für  Ehemann  und  im  Plur,  für 
Eheleute)  =  „domum  possidens,  bezw.  jyossidentes" ,  z.  B. 

Beow.  3111—12: 

.  . .  hoeleda  monegum 
holdägendra,  .  .  . 

oder  Gnom.  Ex.  93  (s.  u.).  Beide  Wendungen  betquen,  dass  die 
Eheleute  mit  eigenem  Hause  angesessen  sind  im  Gegensatz  zu 
den  Dienstboten,  eine  Bedeutung,  die  auch  in  dem  Ausdruck 
heorÖ-fcest  „herdfest"  liegt  gegenüber  dem  folgere,  z.  B. 

Cnut's  Ges.  II  20: 

.  .  .,  sy  he  heord-foest  sy  hs  folgere  ... 

„. . .,  mag  er  herdfest  sein  oder  zum  Gesinde  gehören  . . ." 

Wenn  der  Genesisdichter  uns  einen  Begriff  machen  will 
von  dem  glücklichen  Eheleben  Abraham 's  und  Sarah's,  so 
drückt  er  sich  folgendermassen  aus, 
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1811—13: 

Döer  rceshora  ])räge  siddan 

wlcum  wunode  and  wilna  hreac, 

heom  mid  hryde,  .  .  . 

„Es  hielt  allda  der  Heerkampfftihrer 

die  Wohnung  eine  Weile  in  Wonne  lebend, 

der  Held  mit  seiner  Gattin,  . . .  (Grein,  I  S.  51)." 

oder  1724—26: 

Hie  ])ä  wintra  fela  woruld  hryttedon, 

sine  cetsomne  sibhe  Moldon 

ggara  men^eo.  .  .  . 

„Sie  walteten  der  Welt  der  Winter  viele 

den  Schatz  zusammen  in  Sippe  haltend 

durch  der  Jahre  Menge.  . . .  (Grein,  I  S.  48)." 

Während  solche  Verse,  die  sich  öfters  wiederholen,  in 
pathetischen,  aber  immerhin  blassen  Ausdrücken  von  dem 
Glücke  eines  Ehepaares  reden,  nimmt  sonst  die  angelsächsische 
Dichtung  —  zwar  relativ  selten,  wie  es  eben  die  Stoffe,  die 
sie  bevorzugt,  mit  sich  bringen  —  Gelegenheit,  kleine,  lebens- 
volle Züge  in  ihre  Darstellung  hineinzuweben.  Sie  belehren 
uns,  wie  man  sich  in  jener  Zeit  die  Beziehungen,  die  Mann 
und  Frau  verknüpfen,  ihre  gegenseitige  Stellung  inner- 
halb des  Haushalts  —  soweit  sie  nicht  gesetzlich  festgelegt 
ist  —  vorstellt. 

Da  nun  diese  poetischen  Schilderungen  inhaltlich  wenig 
Mannigfaltigkeit  zeigen,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  das  Material  nicht 
sachlich  zu  ordnen,  sondern  chronologisch -litterarisch,  indem 
es  auf  diese  Weise  möglich  wird,  statt  langweilig  wiederholend 
aufzuzählen  die  einzelnen  Denkmäler  zu  Gruppen  zusammen- 
zufassen und  litterarisch  zu  individualisieren. 

Mit  Fug  lassen  sich  zunächst  zusammen  behandeln  die 
älteste  Dichtung  und  zwar  die  gnomischen  Verse,  die 
kleineren  Reste  des  Heldenepos  und  der  ßeowulf;  denn 
sie,  wenn  auch  schon  stark  verchristlicht,  basieren  auf  durchaus 
nationalem  Boden.  In  gewisser  Weise  ist  noch  hierher  die 
Genesis  zu  rechnen,  aber  ohne  die  interpolierte  Partie,  also 
die   sogenannte  Genesis  A  (1 — 234,   852—2935),   die,   obwohl 
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sie  einen  ehristlielien  Stoff  behandelt,  noch  in  den  Bahnen  des 
alten  Volksepos  wandelt.  Es  folgen  dann  die  Rätsel  und 
die  Reste  weltlicher  Lyrik,  die  von  gleichem  Geist  ge- 
tragen sind. 

Von  einem  anderen  Gesichtspunkte  aus  verwerte  ich  da- 
gegen die  jüngere,  also  geistliche  Epik  und  Didaktik,  soweit 
letztere  verwertbar  ist. 

Jene  erste  Gruppe  poetischer  Denkmäler  giebt  öfters 
Schilderungen  ehelicher  Liebe  und  einzelner  Frauengestalten, 
die  zwar  meist  auf  bestimmte  Verhältnisse  berechnet  sind, 
trotzdem  aber  keine  individuellen  Züge  tragen,  so  dass  sie 
einfach  verallgemeinert  werden  dürfen.  Sie  sind  eben  nur 
typische  Darstellungen  idealer  Zustände  und  Cha- 
raktere, die  oft  weit  von  der  Wirklichkeit  entfernt  gewesen 
sein  mögen,  oder  wenigstens  nur  in  den  aristokratischen  Kreisen 
heimisch  waren,  an  die  sich  diese  vorwiegend  aristokratischer 
Gesinnung  huldigenden  Dichtungen  w^enden.  Da  den  Dichtern 
damaliger  Zeit  also  noch  ganz  und  gar  das  Verständnis  für 
individuelle  Charakteristik  abgeht:  führen  sie  eine  Person  ein, 
z.  B.  einen  König  oder  einen  Gefolgsmann,  so  ist  das  der 
König  oder  der  Gefolgsmann  xar  t^oxriP,  der  alle  Eigen- 
schaften, die  einem  solchen  zukommen,  in  sich  vereinigt  — 
stellen  ihre  Frauen  den  Typus  der  Frau,  d,  h.  der  vornehmen, 
höfischen  Frau,  dar. 

Von  diesen  älteren  Dichtungsarten,  deren  jede  bei  der 
überwältigenden  Herrschaft  der  epischen  Poesie  eine  scharf 
markierte,  ihr  eigentümliche  litterarische  Physiognomie  nicht 
besitzt,  zeigen  die  gnomischen  Verse,  wenn  auch  nicht 
eben  sehr  in  Stil  und  Technik,  so  doch  in  der  Wahl  und 
Auffassungsweise  ihres  Themas,  noch  am  meisten  die  grösste 
Selbständigkeit. 

Als  ein  bedeutender  Zweig  uralter  volkstümlich-didak- 
tischer Poesie  verleugnen  sie  keineswegs  den  Boden,  aus  dem 
sie  entsprossen  sind.  Es  liegt  im  Charakter  lehrhafter  Poesie, 
dass  sie  oft  recht  platt  und  selbstverständlich  scheinende 
Sentenzen  zu  Tage  fördert.  Aus  dieser  Erwägung  heraus  ist 
die  Trivialität,  mit  der  sich  ein  Spruch  der  Exeterhandschrift 
—  deren  Sprüche  hier  allein  berücksichtigt  werden,  da  der 
einzige  der  Cottonhandschrift,   der   hierher  gehört,   schon   auf 
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S.  15  f.  behandelt  ist  —  über  den  Zweck  eheliehen  Zusammen- 
lebens verbreitet,  zu  beurteilen, 

23—25: 

.  .  .  Tu  heoÖ  gemcBccan: 

sceal  wtf  and  wer  in  woruld  cennan 

hearn  mid  gebyrdum.  .  .  . 

.„(An  Zahl)  zwei  sind  die  Ehegatten:  es  sollen  Weib  und  Mann 
Kinder  in  die  "Welt  setzen  durch  Geburt." 

Neben  solchem,  jeglichen  Keizes  barem  Ausspruche  finden 
sich  aber  auch  einige  hochpoetische  Partieen,  die  teils  tief 
empfunden,  teils  auch  recht  launig  Situationen  aus  dem  ehe- 
lichen Leben  darstellen. 

An  einer  Stelle  erfährt  einmal  die  Liebe  geringer  Leute 
eine  reizvolle  Schilderung, 

95—100: 

. . .  Leof  wücuma 

frysan  wtfe,  ])onne  flota  stonded: 

hid  Ms  ceol  cumen  and  hyre  ceorl  tö  häm, 

äsen  cetgeofa,  and  heo  hine  in  laÖap, 

wmsceÖ  Ms  wäris  hrwgl  and  Mm  syUp  wcede  mwe: 

Up  Mm  on  londe,  JxJes  Ms  lufu  IjößdeÖ. 

Der  Schiffer  ist  von  seiner  Reise  heimgekehrt,  die  Sehnsucht 
nach  seinem  Weibe  hat  ihn  heimgetrieben;  denn  „es  weilt  ihm 
am  Lande,  zu  dem  ihn  seine  Liebe  i)  treibt".    Das  krausköpfige 


')   „Eheliche  Liebe"   wird  hier  bezeichnet  durch  lufu  (st.  f.),  sonst 
auch  lufe  (schw.  f.),  z.  B. 

Crist  166-67: 

nü  pü  frEode  scealt  fceste  ged(Slan, 
älcetan  lufan  mlne?  ...  u.  ö. 

Andere  in  der  Poesie  vorkommende  Ausdrücke,  deren  Mannigfaltigkeit 
auch  ein  Beweis  ist  für  die  hohe  Auffassung,  welche  die  Angelsachsen 
von  ehelicher  Gemeinschaft  hegen,  sind  z.  B. : 

md-lufe,  wobei  der  erste  Bestandteil  die  Fülle  der  Liebe  ausdrücken  soll 
(ßad  adj.  „dives,  opulentus"), 
Jul.  104  (s.  S.  17). 
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Weib  empfängt  seinen  Gatten,  seinen  Nahruugsspender,  der  ihr 
ein  leof  wilcuma,  „dessen  Kommen  ihr  lieb  und  nach  Wunsch" 


bryd-lufe,  „amor  sponsae", 
Jul.  114—16: 

.  .  .;  he  pä  hrydlufan 

sceal  tö  üperre  äht^estealdum 

idese  secan:  .  .  . 

freond-lufu, 

Gen.  1834—35  (von  der  Liebe  Abraham's  und  Sarah's): 
. . .,  hwcet  sie  freondlufu 
ellÖEodigra  imcer  twega, 

hüah-lufe,  „amor  ;praecipuus,  conjiigalis" , 

Beow.  1954  (s.  u.). 
mceg-lufe,  „Verwandten-,  Gattenliebe", 
Jul.  70—71  : 

pcet  heo  mce^lufan  rtilnre  ne  gyme, 
freondrcedenne.  . .  . 

müd-lufe, 

Botsch.  9  (s.  u.).  u.  s.  w. 
wlf-lufe,  „amor  conjugalis", 

Beow.  2065  (s.  u.),  Jul.  296  (s.  S.  61). 
freod  (st.  f.),  „amor,  dilectio", 

Crist  166  (s.  o.). 
fmond-mynd  (st.  f.),  „cogitationes  amatoriae". 

Gen.  1830—31 : 

pcet  ms  wräÖra  sum  locepnes  ec^e 
for  freondmynde  feore  beneote. 

frSond-neden{n)  [st.  f.],  „conditio  amatoria", 
Jul.  34—35: 

freondrcedenne  Im  h?o  from  ho^de 
geon^  on  ^ceste;  .  .  . 
Jul.  71  (s.  0.). 
frßond-scipe  (st.  m.), 

Botsch.  18  (s.  u.).  u.  8. 
fngu  (st.  f.),  „amor", 
Crist  37—38: 

pwt  wces  geworden  bütan  tveres  frlgum, 
pcet  purh  bearnes  ^ebyrd  br^d  eacen  wearö. 
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ist,  am  Strande;  sie  nötigt  ihn  in  ihre  Hütte,  wäscht  ihm  sein 
mit  Seetang  bedecktes  Kleid  und  giebt  ihm  neues  Gewand.  ^) 
Diese  Fähigkeit  des  Spruehdichters  (dabei  dürfen  wir  aber 
nicht  an  ein  einzelnes  Individuum  denken),  mit  einfachen  Mitteln 
wirtschaftend  ein  stimmungsvolles  Bild  ehelichen  Glücks  zu 
malen,  hindert  ihn  nicht,  auch  seine  Karrikatur  zu  zeichnen. 

Gnom.  Ex.  64: 

.  .  .  Fcemne  cet  hyre  bordan  ^erlseÖ; 

verlangen  von  der  Frau  Zurtickgezogenheit:  Sie  soll  sich 
schicklich  in  ihrer  horde  (schw.  f.)  „Frauengemach"  aufhalten, 
eine  Vorschrift,  die  nicht  deswegen  gegeben  wird,  als  ob  die 
Frauen  jener  Zeit  schon  die  Emanzipationsgelüste  der  modernen 
Frau,  die  sich  mit  Vorliebe  in  das  Gewühl  der  Strasse  und 
Oeffentlichkeit  mischt,  besessen  hätten,  sondern  gegen  eine 
Figur  gerichtet  ist,  die  auch  damals  nicht  selten  gewesen  zu 
sein  scheint,  2)  das  wld-gongel  wlf  „vagabunda  midier",  die 
Klatschbase  oder  wie  sie  in  den  Kent.  Glossen  188  heisst: 

garrula  et  vaga  —  Jdud  and  ivldscriÖel. 
Daher  lauten  die  folgenden  Verse, 
65-66: 

tvld^on^el  wlf  ivord  jespringe^,   oft  hy  mon  tvommum 

[biliM, 
hoeled  hy  liospe  mcenaÖ,  oft  hyre  hleor  äbreo])eÖ. 


Elene  340—41 : 

.  .  .,  sioä  pces  mödor  ne  biÖ 

ivcBstmum  gesacnod  purh  iveres  fn^e.   u.  s.  w. 

wlf-myne  (st.  m.),  „Liebe  zu  einer  Frau", 
Gen.  1860—61: 

frea  Faraone  fäh  and  yrre 
for  wifmyne:  .  .  . 

0  Vgl.  JElfr.,  Hom.  II  S.  142,  16—18: 
.  .  .  pcet  Wlf  .  .  .  Mm  to^eanes  gän ,   and  his  bndel  onfon.    Die  Frau   eilt 
ihrem  von  der  Eeise  heimkehrenden  Gemahl  entgegen  und  hält  ihm  die 
Zügel  des  Pferdes. 

2)  Vgl.  u.  die  Auslassungen  ^Ifric's  über  die  klatschende  Witwe 
und  das  trefflich  ironisierende  Bild  No.  35  „Anglo-Saxon  Gossips"  in 
Th.  Wright's  The  Homes  S.  56. 
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„ein  weitschweifendes  Weib  sprengt  Worte  aus,  oft  tadelt 
man  sie  für  ihre  Vergehen,  ein  Mann  spricht  schmähend 
von  ihr,  oft  verdirbt  er  ihre  Wange."  Zu  der  Darstellung 
ehelichen  Zwiespalts  gesellt  sich  noch  eine  recht  skeptisch 
gehaltene  Betrachtung  über  weibliche  Treue.  Anknüpfend 
an  die  Forderung,  dass  ein  Weib  ihrem  Manne  Treue  be- 
wahren soll, 

101: 

Wif  sceal  wip  wer  wcere  gehealdan:  (...); 

teilt  der  Dichter  in  seiner  sehalkischen  Weise  die  Frauen  in 
zwei  Klassen:  solche,  die  foest-hydis  „standhaft",  und  solche, 
die  fyrwet-jeorn  „neugierig"  sind,  d.  h.  nach  Abwechslung 
verlangen,  „sie  lieben  fremde  Männer,  wenn  der  andere  in  die 
Ferne  zieht", 

102—3: 

fela  hiÖ  fcesthydijra,  fela  hiÖ  fyrwetseorna, 

frSoÖ  hy  fremde  monnan,  J)onne  sB  öper  feor  ^ewitep. 

Solche  Art,  eheliches  Leben  zu  betrachten,  in  der  sich 
erhabene  Empfindung  mit  kaltem,  realistischem  Spott  paart, 
führt  uns  nicht  in  die  ätherischen  Kreise  des  Heldenepos, 
sondern  wandelt  in  den  Anschauungen  einfacher  Leute, 
meist  Schifferfamilien,  wie  der  Zusammenhang  zeigt. 

Da  aber  diese  Dichtgattung  sich  der  nivellierenden 
Tendenz  der  Epik  nicht  hat  entziehen  können,  ist  die  Folge, 
dass  sie  ein  eigenartiges  Gemisch  von  volkstümlichen  und 
höfischen  Elementen  zeigt. 

In  einigen  Sprüchen  werden  die  Forderungen,  die  man 
an  eine  vornehme  Frau  stellt  —  ihrem  Stande  entsprechend 
ist  sie  mit  kostbaren  Kleinodien  geschmückt, 

126—27: 

'^old  s^rise^  on  ^uman  sweorde, 
selllc  si^esceorp,  sine  on  cwene;  — 

ausgesprochen.    Sie  schildern  in  vorzüglicher  Weise  einen  vor- 
nehmen Musterhaushalt, 
84—93: 

.  .  .  "yiÖ  sceal  in  eorle, 

wis  ^eweaxan,  and  wif  ge])eon 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil,  IV.  7 
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leof  mid  hyre  Uodum,  leohtmöd  wesan, 
rUne  healdan,  rümheort  beon 
mearum  and  mäpmum,  meodormdenne 
for  ^eslöm(B^en  symle  ce^hwcer 
eodor  mpelinga  cerest  ^egretan 
forman  fülle  tö  frean  Jiond 
ricene  geröecan,  and  Mm  rced  witan 
holdägendum  hcem  cetsomne. 

„.  . .  Kampf  soll  im  Manne, 

Krieg  heranwachsen,  und  das  Weib  gedeihen, 

Geliebt  bei  den  Leuten,  linden  Mutes  sein, 

Geheimnis  halten,  mildes  Herz  erweisen, 

Schatz  und  Rosse  schenken,  beim  Metgelage 

Vor  dem  Gefolge  stets  den  Fürsten, 

Der  Edelinge  Schirm  zuerst  begrüssen. 

Den  ersten  Hochkelch  soll  sie  dem  Herrscher 

Schleunig  reichen;  Rat  ersinnen 

Sollen  des  Hauses  Herren  zusammen 

[(ten  Brink,  Littgesch.  I  S.  82)." 

Aus  den  ersten  Versen  sehen  wir  deutlich,  dass  von  einer 
vornehmen  Frau  die  Rede  ist;  denn  ihr  friedliches  Treiben 
im  Hause  wird  in  Gegensatz  zum  Kampfhandwerk  eines  Eorls 
gebracht.  Ihre  Pflichten  als  Hausfrau  sind  verschiedener  Art: 
Dem  Gatten,  ihrem  frea  „Herr",  in  dessen  Hand  die  oberste 
Leitung  des  Hauswesens  liegt,  steht  sie  mit  ihrem  Rate  zur 
Seite;  sie  muss  für  sie  beide  rwd  witan  „Rat  wissen",  wie  es 
der  Dichter  ausdrückt  (so  wohl  richtiger,  als  in  ten  Brink's 
Uebersetzung).  Als  belebendes  Element  des  Hauses  soll  sie 
leoht-möd  „heiteren  Gemütes"  sein.  Bei  ihren  Untergebenen 
und  Dienern  macht  sie  sich  beliebt  und  den  Freunden  und 
Gefolgsleuten  ihres  Herrn  spendet  sie  Rosse  und  Kleinodien 
wie  er  selbst.     Vergleiche  auch 

83—84: 

.  .  ..'  bü  sceolon  cerest 
seofum  söd  wesan.  .  .  . 

„beide  (König  und  Königin)  sollen  vornehmlich  in  Gaben  frei- 
gebig sein."     Klatschsucht  steht  ihr  nicht  wohl  an,  wenn  wir 
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rüne  healdan  fassen,  wie  es  ten  Brink  thut;  aber  beim  Alter 
dieser  Sprüche  verhindert  uns  nichts  anzunehmen,  dass  wir 
hier  vielleicht  noch  einen  Eest  jener  altheidnischen  Vorstellung 
haben,  dass  Frauen  gerade  sehr  häufig  „geheimes  Wissen  be- 
sitzen" sollen.  Repräsentiert  sie  die  Herrin  des  Hauses  wie 
z.B.  bei  Festen  und  Gelagen,  bewillkommnet  sie  die  Gäste, 
indem  sie  ihnen  kredenzt  {„meodo-rcedenne  ^e^retan"):  erst 
ihrem  Gatten,  dann  seinem  Gefolge,  so  verlangt  es  die  Etikette. 

Derartige  Züge  nehmen  in  der  älteren  Epik  einen  breiten 
Raum  ein,  ja  stellen  die  einzige  Art  dar,  wie  man  ehelich 
häusliches  Leben  ausmalt,  so  dass  die  folgende  Zusammen- 
stellung des  Materials  der  älteren  Epik  sachlich  wenig  Neues 
enthalten,  sondern  nur  zeigen  kann,  wie  die  Dichter  die  an- 
gedeuteten Motive  ausbeuten  und  vertiefen. 

In  dem  sogenannten  Ealhhüd -hieäie  des  Widsiö  preist 
der  Sänger  die  „Milde"  der  Ealhhüd,  der  ^old-hroden  „gold- 
geschmtickten"  Gattin  des  Eadgils  und  dryht-cwen  „vornehmen 
Herrin"  der  Myrginge,  die  ihm  einen  sehr  kostbaren  Ring 
geschenkt  hatte, 

97—102: 

and  me  ])ä  Eälhliild  öperne  for^eaf, 

dryhtcwen  du^u])e,  dohtor  Eadwines. 

Hyre  lof  lengde  ^eond  londa  fela, 

])onne  ic  he  songe  sec^an  sceolde, 

hwcer  ic  under  swegle  selast  wisse 

golährodene  cwen  giefe  hryttian. 
„und  es  gab  mir  dann  einen  anderen  (Ring)  E.^  die  Herrin  der 
Kriegerschar,  die  Tochter  des  Eadwine.  Ihren  Ruhm  verkündete 
ich  weit  über  die  Lande,  wenn  ich  durch  Gesang  sagen  sollte,  wo 
unter  dem  Himmel  ich  die  freigebigste  der  goldgeschmückten 
Königinnen  wüsste." 

Das  Paar,  das  im  Beowulf  zunächst  unsere  Blicke  auf 
sich  lenkt,  ist  der  Dänenkönig  Hröd^är  und  seine  Ge- 
mahlin Wealhjjeow. 

Der  König  wird  wiederum  der  frea  „Herr"  seiner  Gattin 
genannt, 

640—41: 

.  .  .;  eode  goldhroden^ 

freolicu  folccwen  tö  Mre  frean  sittan. 

7* 
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Das  schliesst  nicht  aus,  dass  beide  einander  in  Liebe  ge- 
sonnen sind.  Die  Bezeichnung  der  Königin  als  gebedda  „Bett- 
genossin" habe  ich  auf  S.  68  erwähnt.  ^) 

Es  ist  sehr  charakteristisch  für  die  Auffassung  der  Angel- 
sachsen, dass  Wealhpeow  und  die  übrigen  Frauen  im  Epos 
handelnd  nur  da  eingeführt  werden,  wo  sie  häuslichen  Pflichten 
obliegen  müssen,  also  nur  bei  den  Gelagen;  denn  sonst  finden 
sich  im  Beowulf  keine  Schilderungen  enger  Häuslichkeit.  Im 
übrigen  treten  sie  aus  der  Stille  ihres  Frauengemachs  nicht 
heraus,  wie  es  ja  schon  jene  Stelle  der  gnomischen  Verse 
forderte. 

Nun  ihre  Handlungen  und  Charakteristiken   im  einzelnen. 

Wealhpeoiv  nimmt  teil  an  beiden  Festen:  sowohl  dem 
zur  Feier  der  Ankunft  Beowulf 's,  als  auch  seines  Sieges  über 
Grendel. 

Erstes  Gastmahl: 

612 — 13  wird  sie  eingeführt  mit  den  Worten: 

.  .  .  Kode  Wealhpeow  forÖ, 

cwen  HröÖ^äres  cynna  ^emyndig, 

Sie  tritt  ein,  nachdem  das  Gelage  schon  eine  Weile  gedauert 
hat,  mit  dem  Anstände,  den  ihr  als  Frau  eines  Herrschers  die 
Etikette  gebietet,  cynna  semyndig  „des  Schicklichen  ein- 
gedenk", und  begvüsst  die  Gäste  in  bestimmter  Reihenfolge 
nach  strengem  Zeremoniell, 

614—19: 

grette  ^oldhroden  juman  on  healle 
and  pä  freoUc  wtf  ful  ^esealde 
(Brest  East-Dena  epeUvcarde, 
hced  hine  hliÖne  cet  pöere  heorpege, 

')  Ich  erinnere  hier  an  den  Ausdruck  heals-^ebedda  für  Gattin, 

Beow.  63: 

HeaÖo-Scilfinges  healsgebedda. 
=  „die  Bettgenossin,  um  deren  Hals  der  Mann  seine  Arme  schlingt",  iverlicre 
beclyppinc^e  „maritali  complexu''  (Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  442),   und  heals-mcegd 
(st.  f.)  =  tMifgo,  cujus  Collum  vir  amplectitur" , 

Gen.  2154—55 

.  .  .  ^ewlt  pü  ferian  nü 

häm  hyrsted  gold  and  healsmce^eö. 
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leodum  Uofne.  He  on  lust  ^ejteah 
symhel  and  seleful,  si^eröf  Tiynins. 
Wie  auch  die  Gnom.  Ex.  vorschreiben,  reicht  sie  zuerst  ihrem 
Gemahl,  dem  König,  den  Becher  und  ermuntert  ihn,  fröhlich 
zu  sein  beim  Biertrunk  und  lieb,  d.  h.  wohl  freigebig,  gegen 
seine  Leute.  Der  empfängt  voll  Lust  Speise  und  Trank  aus 
ihren  Händen. 

Jetzt  wendet  sie  sich  auch  zu  seinen  Kriegern, 

620—29: 

Ymbeode  pä  ides  Helmin^a 

duju^e  and  jeo^ope  döel  ce^hwylcne, 

sincfato  sealde,  op  pcet  söel  älamp, 

pcet  Mo  Beowulfe,  hea^hroden  cwen, 

müde  ^epun^en  medoful  cethosr: 

srette  "^eata  leod,  sode  pancode 

wisfcest  wordum,  pces  de  hire  se  willa  ^elamp, 

pcet  Mo  on  cenigne  eorl  ^elyfde 

fyrena  fröfre.    He  pcet  ful  ^epeah, 

woelreow  wiga  cet  Wealhpeon, 

und  geht  herum  bei  der  „dti^up^'  und  „jeo^op^^  den  älteren 
und  jüngeren  Kriegern,  die  an  Kang  verschieden  getrennt 
Sassen,  und  begrüsst  auch  sie  durch  Metspendung,  indem  sie 
zugleich  Geschenke  unter  sie  verteilt.  Mit  denen,  die  besonders 
vornehm  und  ihr  lieb  sind,  tauscht  sie  Worte,  so  hier  mit 
Beowulf. 

Drauf  setzt  sie  sich  zu  ihrem  Gemahl  und  nimmt  am 
Sehmause  teil,  640—41  (s.  S.  99). 

Jedoch  bleibt  sie  nicht  die  ganze  Zeit  über,  sondern  ent- 
fernt sich  vor  Schluss  der  Gasterei,  wahrscheinlich,  wenn  die 
Helden  von  reichlich  genossenem  Met  berauscht  ihrer  Fröhlich- 
keit zu  lauten  und  sicher  auch  zu  derben  Ausdruck  gaben. 
Es  heisst  von  Hröösär,  als  er  den  Saal  mit  seinem  Gefolge 
verlässt, 

662—63: 

Bä  Mm  Hröpgär  ^ewät  mid  Ms  hceUpa  gedryht, 
eodur  Scyldin^a  üt  of  healle: 
dass  er  Wealhpeow,  seine  Bettgenossin,  aufzusuchen  gedachte, 
664—65  (s,  S.  68),  die  also  schon  vorher  zu  Bett  gegangen  war. 
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In  dieser  Weise  hat  sie  der  „cynna^^  (Gen.  PL)  genügt. 

Das  waren  alles  äussere  Handlungen,  die  da  zeigen, 
welch  geachtete  Stellung  die  Hausfrau  inne  hat,  da  ihr  Thun 
bei  diesem  Feste  keineswegs  nebensächlicher  Natur  erscheint. 
Vielmehr  legen  alle  Teilnehmer  auf  eine  Auszeichnung  ihrer- 
seits Wert;  denn  sie  lässt  nach  dem  Stande  einen  Unterschied 
in  der  Begrtissung  walten. 

Wichtig  ist  aber  auch  zu  konstatieren,  wie  sie  der  Dichter, 
soweit  ihm  dies  gelingt,  charakterisiert  nach  ihren  geistigen 
und  gemütlichen  Eigenschaften;  denn  damit  erhalten  wir 
wieder  die  Züge,  die  dem  idealen  Typus  einer  angelsächsischen 
Frau  zugeschrieben  werden. 

Sie  wird  624  möde  ^c])un^en  „hochsinnig",  626  wts-fcest 
wordum  „weiser  Rede  mächtig"  genannt,  so  dass  sie  Klugheit 
mit  edler  Denkungsart  vereinigt.  625 — 28  zeigt  sie  ihr  weiches 
Gemüt:  Die  Not  der  Dänen  hat  ihr  Schmerz  bereitet;  und  da 
nun  Beowulf  den  Unhold  töten  will,  dankt  sie  Gott,  dass  ihr 
Wunsch  erfüllt  werden  und  das  Unheil  ein  Ende  haben  soll. 
Diese  Weichheit  des  Gemüts  verbietet  ihr  aber  nicht,  an 
heldenhaften  und  übermütigen  Recken  Gefallen  zu  finden.  Den 
silp-civide  (st.  m.)  „Prahlrede"  Beowulf 's  (632—38)  hört  sie 
mit  Wohlgefallen  an, 

639—40: 

Däm  wlfe  pä  word  wel  llcodon, 
gilpcwide  "^eates:  .  .  . 

Die  Schilderung  des 

zweiten  Gastmahls 
enthält  keine  wesentlich  neuen  Momente. 
Wealhpeow  tritt  auf, 
1162—64: 

.  .  .  Pä  cwöm  Wedlhpeo  forÖ 

San  under  syldnum  heage,  pöer  ]>ä  gödan  twe^en 

sceton  suJiterjefcederan:  .  .  . 

„Da  gieng,  mit  goldnem  Diadem  geschmückt, 

die  Königin  dahin,  wo  Hroögar  sass 

mit  seinem  Neffen  Hroöulf;  . . .     (Heyne  S.  46  u.  47)."') 

1)  Beownlf.  Angelsächsisches  Heldengedicht  übertragen  von  Moritz 
Heyne.   2.  Aufl.   Paderborn,  1898. 
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und  spricht  zu  ihrem  Gemahl, 

1169—87: 

Onföh  pissum  fülle,  freodrihten  mm, 
sinces  hrytta!    pü  on  scelum  wes, 
goldwine  ^umena,  and  tö  "^eatum  sprec 
mildum  wordum,  swä  sceal  man  dün! 
Beo  wiö  J^eatas  glcßd,  geofena  ^emyndi^: 
nean  and  feorran  pü  nü  friöu  hafast! 
Me  man  sce^de,  pcet  pü  öe  for  sunu  wolde 
hererinc  liabban.    Heorot  is  ^efcelsod, 
heahsele  beorhta:  hrüc  penden  pü  mute 
manigra  meda  and  plnum  mägum  Icef 
folc  and  rlce,  ponne  Öü  forÖ  scyle 
1180    metodsceaft  seon!    Ic  mlnne  can 

glcedne  HröPulf,  Poet  he  pä  ^eogoöe  wile 
ärum  healdan,  gyf  pü  der  ponne  he, 
wine  Scildinga,  worold  of Icetest: 
wene  ic,  pcet  he  mid  göde  gyldan  wille 
uncran  eaferan,  ^if  he  pcet  eal  ^emon, 
hwcet  wit  tö  willan  and  tö  wordmyndum 
umhor-wesendum  cer  ärna  gefremedon. 

„Nimm  diesen  Becher  an,  mein  Herr  und  König, 

des  Schatzes  Spender!  Heil  dir,  milder  Fürst! 

In  milden  Worten  rede  zu  den  Geaten, 

wie  es  sich  ziemt,  und  gütig  sei  du  ihnen, 

der  Spenden  unvergessen.    Nah  und  ferne 

hast  du  nun  Frieden.    Wie  ich  hörte,  willst  du 

den  fremden  Helden  dir  zum  Sohne  nehmen. 

Die  Halle  ist,  der  lichte  Saal,  nun  rein; 

das  sollst  du,  weil  du  kannst,  mit  grossen  Spenden 

vergelten,  aber  hinterlass  den  Söhnen 

du  Volk  und  Eeich,  wenn  du,  des  Schöpfers  Glanz 

zu  sehn,  dereinst  von  hinnen  gehst,    Wohl  kenn'  ich 

den  guten  Hroöulf,  er  wird  unsre  Mannen 

in  Ehren  halten,  wenn  du  eh'r  als  er, 

0  Herr  der  Dänen,  aufgiebst  diese  Welt; 

ich  hoffe,  unsern  Söhnen  wird  er  wohl 

vergelten,  wenn  er  dessen  sich  erinnert, 
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was  wir  ihm  Gutes,  als  er  Kind  noch  war, 
nach  Wunsch  und  Würdigkeit  geleistet  haben 

[(Heyne  S.  47)." 

Worte,  die  sie  als  Frau  und  Mutter  im  besten  Lichte  erscheinen 
lassen. 

Ihre  Mutterliebe,  die  sie  hier  an  die  Dankbarkeit  des 
ifrö^wZ/"  appellieren  lässt,  bewegt  sie,  später  an  Beowulf  die 
Bitte  zu  richten, 

1219—20: 

. .  .  pyssum  cnyMum  wes 

lära  liÖe !  ic  pe  pces  lean  ^eman. 
„diesen  Knaben  sei  freundlich  durch  Unterweisung!  den  Lohn 
vergesse  ich  dir  dafür  nicht," 

und  1226—27: 

. . .  Beo  J)ü  sima  mmum 
dcedum  ^edefe  dream  healdende! 

„.  . .  Bleibe, 

du  fröhlicher,  auch  ferner  meinem  Sohne 

mit  Thaten  zugethan.  .  .  .  (Heyne  S.  49)." 

Nach  dem  Könige  zeichnet  sie  Beowulf  aus,  der  an  der 
Seite  ihrer  Kinder  HrEÖnc  und  HröÖmimd  sitzt, 

1188-91: 

Hwearf  ^ä  hi  hence,  pöer  hyre  hyre  wceron, 

HreÖrlc  and  HröÖmund,  and  hcele])a  hearn, 

sio^oÖ  oetgcedere,  ])öer  ss  ^öda  scet, 

Beowulf  "^eata  he  pcem  jehröärum  twcem. 
indem    sie    ihn    freundlich    zum    Trinken    einladet    und    ihm 
Kleinodien,   als   da  sind   Spangen,   Kleider,   Ringe  und  Hals- 
schmuck, huldvoll  „es^wm"  darbietet, 
1192—95: 

Hirn  wces  ful  hören  and  freondla^u 

wordum  hewce^ned  and  wunden  sold 

estum  ^eeawed,  earmhreade  twä, 

hrce^l  and  hrinjas,  healshea^a  möest, 
wobei  sie  die  Worte  spricht, 
1216—19: 

Brüc  disses  hsa^es,  Beowulf  leofa, 
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hyse  mid  hcele  and  pisses  hrce^les  neot, 

Peod^estreona,  and  gepeoh  tela, 

cen  ])ec  mid  crcefte  .  .  . 

„Geniesse  in  Gesundheit,  Beowulf, 

0  lieber  Jüngling,  dieses  Ringes,  nütze 

das  Kleid  zusamt  den  Schätzen  dir  zum  Heile! 

Beweise  fürder  deine  Kraft  . . .  (Heyne  S.  49)." 

1221-26: 

Hafast  ]>ü  ^efered,  pmt  öe  feor  and  neah 

edlne  wldeferM  weras  ehti^aö, 

efne  sivä  slde  swä  sce  bebü^eÖ 

wind'je  eardweallas.    Wes,  Menden  pu  lifi^e, 

(Bj)elinj,  eadig !  ic  ])e  an  tela 

sincsestreona.  .  .  . 

„. . .  Du  hast  erreicht,  dass  fern  und  nah, 

die  weite  Welt  entlang  dich  Helden  ehren, 

so  weit  das  Meer  bespült  windreiche  Ufer. 

Sei  du  beglückt,  so  lange  du  lebst,  o  Held! 

Wohl  gönn'  ich  dir  die  reichen  Schätze.  . . . 

[(Heyne  a.  a.  0.)." 
dann  schliesst  sie, 

1228-31: 

Her  is  w^hwylc  eorl  öprum  getrywe, 
mödes  müde,  mandrihtne  hold; 
pe^nas  syndon  ^epwcere,  ])eod  eal^earo: 
druncne  dryhtguman,  döö  swä  ic  bidde! 

„. . .  Hier  ist  der  Helden 

ein  jeder  treu  dem  andern,  güt'gen  Sinnes, 

und  unterthan  dem  Herrscher.    Auch  die  Mannen 

sind  wohlgewillt  und  folgbereit  das  Volk. 

Ihr  Trinkenden,  willfahret  meinen  Wünschen 

[(Heyne  a.  a.  0.)!" 
und  begiebt  sich  zum  Hochsitze, 
1232: 

Eode  pä  tö  seile.  . . . 

Als  Ergänzung  können  einige  Verse  aus  dem  Berichte 
Beowulf 's,  den  er  nach  seiner  Rückkunft  seinem  Gefolgsherrn 
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Hy^eläc  über  seine  Erlebüisse  abstattet,  dienen.  Wir  erfahren 
zugleich  aus  ihnen,  dass  auch  Freawaru,  die  Tochter  des 
HröÖ^är,  bei  dem  Feste  mit  zugegen  war, 

2016-19  {Wealhpow): 

.  .  .!  Hwllum  mceru  cwen, 

friÖusihh  folca  flet  eall  geondhwearf, 

hcedde  hyre  ^eon^e:  oft  Mo  heah-wriÖan 

secge  sealde,  cer  Mo  tö  seile  geong. 

„Zuweilen  gieng  den  ganzen  Saal  entlang 

die  hehre  Frau,  der  Völker  Friedensschutz, 

die  Jünglinge  ermunternd;  oft  gab  sie 

den  Kriegern  Ringesschmuck,  bevor  sie  gieng 

zum  Sitze:  .  . .  (Heyne  S.  81)." 

2020—24  {Freawaru): 

Hwllum  for  dugude  doMor  Hrödgäres 

eorlum  on  ende  ealuwcege  beer, 

pä  ic  Freaware  fletsittende 

nemnan  hyrde,  ])cer  Mo  ncegled  sine 

hoeledum  sealde.  . .  . 

„. .  .:  dann  auch  vor  die  edeln  Krieger, 

die  Herren  an  der  Spitze,  trug  den  Becher 

zuweilen  Hroögar's  Tochter,  die  im  Saale 

ich  Freaware  nennen  hörte,  als  sie 

den  Helden  lichte  Schätze  spendete    (Heyne  a.  a.  0.)." 

Dies  erzählt  Beowulf  beim  Mahle  zu  Ehren  seiner 
Heimkehr  in  der  Burg  des  Hygeläc,  auf  dem  dessen  Ge- 
mahlin Hygd,  von  der  ich  später  noch  ausführlicher  zu  reden 
habe,  ihrer  Obliegenheiten  waltet, 

1980—83: 

.  .  .  Meoduscencum  hwearf 

geond  ]>cet  healreced  Hoereöes  doMor, 

lufode  öä  leode,  liöwöege  beer 

hcelum  tö  Jianda.  .  . . 

„.  . .  Häreö's  Tochter 

schritt  mit  gefüllter  Kanne  durch  den  Saal; 

die  Leute  lobend,  trug  des  Metes  Becher 

den  Helden  sie  zu  Händen.  . . .  (Heyne  S.  80)." 
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Von  anderen  Frauen,  deren  noch  im  Epos  gedacht  wird, 
werden  die  Tochter  des  Hy^eläc  und  Freawaru  (schon 
oben  erwähnt)  keiner  bedeutenderen  Behandlung  gewürdigt. 

Das  Epitheton  häm-weorduns  „Schmuck  des  Heims",  das 
998  (s.  S.  22)  der  Gemahlin  des  Eofor,  dem  Hyseläc  seine 
einzige  Tochter  gegeben  hatte,  beigelegt  wird,  ist  ehrend  genug 
für  die  Frau. 

Freawaru,  die  ja  als  „Friedensweberin"  dem  In^eld  ver- 
lobt war  (s.  S.  21),  vermag  das  Verhängnis  nicht  aufzuhalten, 
denn  der  Kummer  um  den  erschlagenen  Vater,  der  fort- 
während neue  Nahrung  erhält  durch  die  aufreizenden  Er- 
mahnungen eines  alten  Kriegers,  ertötet  in  dem  Gatten  die 
Liebe  zu  seiner  jungen  Gemahlin, 

2065—66: 

. .  .  and  Mm  wlflufan 

cefter  cearwcelmum  cölran  weorÖad. 

„. .  .,  die  Liebe 

zum  Weibe  kühlen  ab  des  Kummers  Wogen 

[(Heyne  S.  83)." 

Mit  weit  mehr  Aufwand  dichterischen  Könnens,  als  diesen 
beiden  nur  episodischen  Figuren  gewährt  wird,  unternimmt  es 
der  epische  Dichter,  die  Geatenkönigin  Hy^d,  die  wir  schon 
in  der  Methalle  in  hergebrachter  Weise  wirken  sahen,  als  das 
Ideal  edelster  Weiblichkeit  zu  schildern, 

1926—31: 

.  . .,  Hyjd  swlde  seon^, 

wts,  weipun^en,  peak  de  wintra  lyt 

under  burhlocan  gebiden  Jicehhe 

Hcerepes  dohtor:  nces  Mo  hnäJi  swä  peak 

ne  tö  ^nead  gifa  "^eata  leodum, 

mäpmsestreona.  .  . . 

Obwohl  sie,  noch  jung,  nur  erst  wenige  Jahre  in  der  Burg 
verweilt  hatte,  war  sie  doch  wts  „erfahren",  wel-pun^en  „wohl 
gediehen  (im  Gemüt),  hochsinnig";  ihren  Leuten  gegenüber 
nicht  gneaö  ^ifa,  mä^mgestreona  „karg  an  Gaben  und  Ge- 
schenken", noch  auch  Miäh  „niedrig  vertraulich". 
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Um  ihre  vornehme  Gesinnung  in  noch  hellerem  Glänze 
strahlen  zu  lassen,  wird  als  Kontrastfigur  eine  Frau  eingeführt, 
die  keinen  „cwmllc  ])eatv"  „weibliche  Sitte"  kannte,  Prydo, 
die  Gemahlin  des  Angelnkönigs  OflFa, 

1931—43: 

.  .  .  Möd  Prydo  wceg, 
fremu  folces  cwen  ßren  ondrysne: 
nöenig  ])cet  dorste  deor  ^enepan 
swöesra  s^slÖa  nefne  sin  frea, 
2>cet  hire  an  dce^es  eagum  starede, 
ac  Mm  wcelbende  weotode  tealde, 
hand^ewripene :  hraj)e  seo^Öan  wces 
cefter  mund^ripe  mece  ^e])in^ed, 
^cet  hit  sceädenmöel  scyran  moste, 
1940    cwealmbedlu  cyöan.    Ne  hiÖ  swylc  cwenllc  peaw 
idese  tu  efnanne,  peak  de  Mo  cenllcu  sy, 
JxBtte  freoöuwebhe  feores  onscece 
cefter  U^etorne  Uofne  mannan. 

Zwar  ein  schönes  Weib,  ist  sie  grausam  und  tückisch;  so 
stolz,  dass  keiner  ihrer  Mannen  sie  unverstohlen  anzuschauen 
wagen  darf,  wenn  er  nicht  sofortigen  Tod  erleiden  will.  „Nicht 
ist  solches  weibliche  Art,  von  einer  Frau  zu  üben,  auch  nicht 
wenn  sie  schön  ist,  dass  die  Friedensweberin  {freoÖu-webhe, 
hier  also  in  etwas  weiterem  Sinne,  als  Heyne  es  fasst,  vgl. 
S.  21)  wegen  angeblicher  Kränkung  das  Leben  fordere  von 
einem  lieben  Manne  (Suchier,  Paul  und  Br.'s  Beitr.  4  S.  502)." 
Doch  ändert  sie  sich,  nachdem  sie  Offa's  Frau  geworden, 

1944-51: 

Hüru  pcet  on  höh  snöd  Hemnin^es  mceg! 
Ealodrincende  öder  söedan, 
pcet  Mo  leodbealewa  Ims  gefremede, 
inwitnlda,  syÖÖan  cerest  wearÖ 
syfen  goldhroden  geongum  cempan, 
cedelum  dlore,  syÖöan  Mo  Ojfan  flet 
ofer  fealone  flöd  he  fceder  läre 
slÖe  sesöhte,  ,  , . 
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„.  .  .  Doch  ihr  vertrieb  das  (H.:  onhöhsnode) 

der  Enkel  Heming's,  und  man  sagte  sich 

beim  Biergelage,  dass  sie  weniger 

verübte  bittrer  Frevel,  arger  Thaten, 

nachdem  sie  erst,  die  goldgeschmtickte,  ward 

dem  jungen  Krieger  hehren  Stammes  gegeben, 

als  sie  nach  dem  Gebot  des  Vaters  über 

die  fahle  Flut  des  Offa  Hof  erreicht     (Heyne  S.  78)." 

Nun  lebt  sie  auf  dem  Herrscherthrone  göde  mcere  „durch  Frei- 
gebigkeit berühmt"  und  bringt  ihrem  Gemahl  hohe  Liebe 
entgegen  {„healdan  Jieah-lufan  wid''% 

1951—54: 

.  . .,  döer  Mo  syÖÖan  wsl, 
in  ^umstöle  göde  mcere, 
lifsesceafta  lifi^ende  hreac, 
Mold  heahlufan  wiÖ  hceUpa  hrego, 

sie  ist  also  eine  wild  leidenschaftliehe,  aber  doch  im  Grunde 
gute  Frau,  die  nur  durch  ihren  Gatten  in  Schranken  ge- 
halten wird. 

Hygd  und  Pryöo  verkörpern  zwei  Kategorien  von  Frauen, 
die  zu  allen  Zeiten  existiert  haben,  die  weibliche  und  die 
männische  Frau.  Der  christliche  Redaktor  des  Beowulfepos 
hat  natürlich  keine  Sympathieen  für  die  letztere,  und  doch  war 
sie  in  der  alten  germanischen  Zeit  nicht  so  selten.  Ich  denke 
hier  besonders  an  einige  nordische  Frauengestalten. 

Eine  Betrachtung  der  Genesis  A,  die  sieh  hier  mit  Fug 
anschliessen  lässt,  wie  ich  oben  begründet  habe,  kann  —  aller- 
dings nur  ein  paar  kleinere  —  Ergebnisse  zeitigen,  da  sich 
dies  Epos  öfters  von  seiner  Vorlage  etwas  frei  macht  und 
germanische  Anschauung  in  den  christlichen  Stoff  hineinträgt. 

Der  Mann  erscheint  als  der  Herr  und  Gebieter  der  Frau: 
2225  nennt  Sarah  ihren  Gatten  drihten  mm!  oder  er  heisst 
ihr  man-drihten,  z.  B. 

2242—43: 

Pä  ic  pcet  wif  ^efrce^n  wordum  cyÖan 
hire  mandrihtne  müdes  sor^e; 
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„Da  erfuhr  ich  wie  das  Weib  mit  ihren  Worten  kündete 
ihrem  Mannherren  des  Gemütes  Sorge  (Grein,  I  S.  62)." 

2729:  frea-drihten,  ebenfalls  von  Abraham.  2783  apostrophiert 
ihn  Sarah:  mm  swces  frea!  „mein  lieber  Herr!"  —  die  Frau 
als  seine  „liebe,  vertraute  Bettgenossin"  (vgl.  S.  68,  100  u. 
Anm.  1), 

1090—91: 

Pä  his  wlfum  twcem  wordum  scegde 
Lameh  seolfa,  leofum  geheddum, 

oder  1775: 

swcese  geheddan  . . . 

Die  oben  angeführten  Wendungen  (sie  sind  uns  z.  T.  schon 
begegnet,  und  einige  andere  finden  sich  noch  in  den  lyrischen 
Gedichten,  z,  B.  min  hläford,  min  leod-fruma  u.  s.  w.,  s.  u.),  die 
dem  Manne  die  Herrschaft  über  die  Frau  einräumen,  sind  die- 
selben, die  vom  Könige  im  Verhältnis  zu  seinem  Gefolge  ge- 
braucht werden  (zahlreiche  Belege  in  den  einzelnen  Diss.).  Es 
lässt  sich  also  auch  hier  bemerken,  dass  man  die  eheliche 
Gemeinschaft  als  ein  Komitatsverhältnis  ansieht  (wie 
ich  schon  bei  Erörterung  der  rechtlichen  Seite  betonte).  Ein- 
mal wird  in  den  Rätseln  62,  4  der  Mann  sogar  der  „holde"  Herr 
der  Frau  genannt:  holdum  peodne.  Das  Adjektivum  hold  aber, 
sowie  auch  das  Substantivum  liyldu,  -o  (st.  f.)  sind  der  Ter- 
minus für  die  Gesinnung,  die  Gefolgsherrn  und  Gefolgsschar 
verbindet.  •) 

Wie  nun  der  Fürst  angewiesen  ist,  seinen  Mannen  in 
allen  Lagen  Schutz  angedeihen  zu  lassen,  wofür  die  ihm  in 
treuer  und  anhänglicher  Gesinnung  verbunden  sind,  ist  es  des 
Mannes  Pflicht,  solchen  Schutz  seinem  Weibe,  die  ihm  mit 
ihrer  Liebe  lohnt,  zu  gewähren  (vgl.  die  parallele  Durchführung 
dieses  Vergleichs  auf  S.  25, 83  f.  und  ferner  auch  u.  in  dem 
Abschnitte  über  die  Lyrik).    Daher  sagt  der  Genesisdichter, 

1969—71: 

.  .  .  Sceolde  forht  monig 
hläcJileor  ides  hifiende  gän 


')  Beispiele  bei  Grein,   Sprachsch.  II  S.  93  u.  131.    Vgl.  auch  den 
hyld-äö  auf  S.S^f. 
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on  fremdes  fceÖm:  ßollon  werdend 
hryda  and  heaga,  bennum  seoce. 

dass,  als  die  Männer,  „die  Schützer  der  Frauen",  gefallen  seieri, 
diese  zitternd  in  die  Gefangenschaft  ziehen  mussten,  on  fremdes 
fceöm  „in  die  umspannenden  Arme  eines  Fremdlings".  Und 
derselbe  Gedanke  wird  ausgeführt, 

2009—11: 

.  .  .;  mce^d  s%Öedon, 

fcemnan  and  wuduwan  freondum  heslce^ene 

from  hleowstöle.  .  .  . 

Mädchen,  Ehefrauen  und  Witwen,  alle  erwartet  Knechtschaft, 
wenn  ihre  schützenden  „freond"  erschlagen  sind,  die  ihnen  das 
Haus  zum  hleow-stöl  „Schutzsitz"  gemacht  hatten. 

Ziehen  wir  aus  allen  Einzelheiten  die  Summe! 

Es  drängen  sich  zur  Beantwortung  zwei  Fragen  auf, 
einerseits:  was  sagt  die  ältere  Epik  über  das  Verhältnis  von 
Mann  und  Frau?  andererseits:  wie  sagt  sie  es? 

In  den  häuslichen  Kreisen  —  es  sind  nur  königliche 
Haushaltungen,  in  die  wir  einen  kurzen  Blick  werfen  dürfen 
—  steht  der  Mann  ohne  Frage  im  Mittelpunkt  des 
Ganzen,  ihm  zur  Seite  die  Frau,  die  —  immer  nur  im 
Rahmen  ihrer  Häuslichkeit  —  angesehen  und  hochgeschätzt 
von  jedermann  innerhalb  dieses  beschränkten  Wirkungskreises 
ihre  Pflichten  in  vornehmer  Ruhe  erfüllt.  Ihren  Kindern  ist 
sie  eine  liebreiche  Mutter;  ihren  Untergebenen  eine  huldvolle 
Herrin,  die  ihnen  treue  Dienste  reichlich  lohnt,  ohne  ihrer 
Würde  etwas  zu  vergeben.  Durchaus  weibliche  Gesinnung, 
die  sie  mit  Klugheit  und  Erfahrung  verbindet,  macht  sie  ihrem 
Herrn  lieb  und  teuer. 

Um  solche  Gedanken  in  poetische  Form  zu  bringen,  be- 
dient sich  der  epische  Dichter  eines  wenig  komplizierten 
Apparats.  Nur  kühl  seinem  Vorwurf  gegenüberstehend,  begnügt 
er  sich  damit,  in  variierender  Wiederholung  Frauen  des- 
selben Standes  und  Charakters  stets  in  der  Situation  vor- 
zuführen, wie  sie  sich  unter  äusserster  Wahrung  höfischer 
Formen  auf  dem  „flef*  der  Methalle  bewegen.  Nur  einmal 
wird  dadurch  ein  bedeutenderer  EflFekt  erzielt,  dass  mit  Hülfe 
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des  Stilmittels  der  Kontrastierung  die  Charakteristik  der 
Gattin  des  Hyseläc,  der  jungen  und  schönen  Hysd,  plastischer 
und  lebensvoller  ausfällt. 

Unter  den  Rätseln  des  Exeterbuehes  erregt  besonderes 
Interesse  das  LXIV,')  auf  das  Scherer,  Kleine  Sehr.  II  S.  9 
hinweist  mit  den  Worten:  „Die  einzige  Liebesszene  in  der 
alten  angelsächsischen  Poesie,  aus  der  wir  sonst  vieles  lernen, 
ist  dem  Lateinischen  nachgebildet,  und  sie  schildert  —  auch 
nur  indirekt  —  sinnlichen  Genuss:  der  Becher  wird  im  Rätsel 
unter  dem  Bilde  einer  Frau  dargestellt,  welche  dem  Manne, 
der  sie  ktisst,  den  Sinn  berücket", 

4—7: 

Hwllum  mec  on  cofan  cysseÖ  müpe 
tillic  esne,  ])cer  wit  tu  beoj), 
fcedme  on  folme  fin^rum  Pyd, 

wyrced  Ms  willan  .  .  .  (Fragment). 

„In  der  Kammer  bisweilen  küsst  mich  mit  dem  Munde 
ein  biederer  Kempe,  wo  wir  beide  sind, 
umfasst  mich  mit  den  Armen,  drückt  mit  den  Fingern 

[mich, 
würkt  seinen  Willen  . .  .  (Grein,  II  S.  238)." 

In  den  bisher  vor  Augen  geführten  dichterischen  Erzeug- 
nissen machen  nur  die  gnomisehen  Verse  einmal  den  Versuch, 
eheliche  Liebe  ergreifender  zu  besingen.  Die  übrigen  Denk- 
mäler, also  die  epischen  —  jenes  Rätsel  hat  ja  ein  lateinisches 
Vorbild  —  begnügen  sieh  damit,  sie  überall  vorauszusetzen 
und  anzudeuten,  aber  nicht  im  Detail  zu  schildern. 

Das  ist  eigentlich  Sache  der  Lyrik. 

Und  wirklich  finden  sich  unter  den  spärlichen  Ueber- 
bleibseln  weltlicher  Lyrik  zwei  Stücke:  Klage  der  Frau  und 
Botschaft  des  Gemahls  genannt  —  die  diesem  Thema  ge- 
widmet sind.-) 


0  Das  erste  habe  ich  übergangen  wegen  des  Streites  um  dasselbe. 

^)  Ich  lege  den  Text,  den  Kluge  in  seinem  ags.  Lesebuche  (4.  Aufl. 
Halle,  1897)  aufS.  143— 4G  giebt,  zu  Grunde  und  verweise  auf  den  Artikel 
Trautmann's  in  Anglia  XVI  S.  207— 25:  „Zur  Botschaft  des  Gemahls",  dem 
ich  manche  Anregung  entnommen  habe,  wenn  ich  auch  in  den  meisten 
Punkten  anderer  Ansicht  geblieben  bin. 
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Das  erste  Gedicht,  Klage  der  Frau,  setzt  ein  mit  den 
Worten,  ^ 

1-5: 

Ic  pis  giedd  wrece  hl  ms  ful  ^eUmorre, 

mmre  sylfre  slÖ;  ic  Pcet  sec^an  mce^, 

hwcet  ic  yrm])a  ^ehäd,  sip])an  ic  üp  Ewßox,'^) 

nnves  o])])e  ealdes,  nö  mä  ])onne  nü: 

ä  ic  wUe  wonn  mmra  wrcecsipa! 
„Ich  singe  dies  Lied  von  mir,  der  sehr  betrübten,  mein  eigenes 
Lebensschieksal;  ich  vermag,  das  zu  sagen,  was  ich  an  Un- 
gemach erfuhr,  seitdem  ich  aufwuchs,  an  neuem  oder  altem, 
nie  (war  es)  grösser,  denn  jetzt:  immer  werde  ich  tadeln  das 
Düster  meiner  Unglückspfade!" 

Aus  dieser  Einkleidung  erfahren  wir,  dass  eine  Frau  (vgl. 
^eömorre  1,  mmre,  sylfre  2)  in  dem  Liede  das  Unglück  ihres 
Lebens  erzählen  will. 

Sie  lebte  einst  mit  ihrem  Gatten  in  Liebe  verbunden, 

21—23: 

.  .  .  Fuloft  wit  beotedan, 
pcet  unc  negedcelde  nemne  dead  äna 
üwiht  elles:  .  .  , 
„Gar   oft  gelobten   wir  beide,   dass   uns   sonst  nichts  trennen 
sollte  ausser  dem  Tode  allein."    V.  18  (s.  u.)  nennt  sie  ihn  einen 
ful  ^emcecne  monnan   „(ihr)   sehr  passenden  Mann",  21  (s.  u.) 
hU])e  (für  hllpneT)  geb^ro  „freundlich  in  seinem  Benehmen". 
Solches  Glück  ist  ihr  jetzt  entschwunden, 

23—25: 

. .  . ;  eft  is  pcet  onhivorfen : 
is  nü  .  .  .,  siüä  Jiit  nö  wcere, 
freondscipe  uncer.  .  .  . 


Ich  muss  es  mir  allerdings  versagen,  au  dieser  Stelle  eine  voll- 
kommene Lösung  der  zahlreichen  Schwierigkeiten,  die  beide  Gedichte 
noch  immer  bieten,  zu  versuchen.  Diese  Aufgabe  wird  nur  eine  eingehende 
monographische  Behandlung  erfüllen  können.  Immerhin  hoffe  ich,  die 
Gedanken,  auf  die  es  hier  ankommt,  deutlich  genug  herausgearbeitet  und 
meine  z.  T.  neuen  —  oder,  soviel  ich  weiss,  noch  nirgends  ausgesprochenen 
—  Erklärungsversuche  genügend  begründet  zu  haben. 

')  Die  schwierige  und  subjektiv  recht  verschieden  mögliche  Inter- 
pretation der  beiden  lyrischen  Gedichte  machte  es  nötig,  jede  Abweichung 

Studieu  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  g 
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„das  hat  sich  wieder  gewendet:   es  ist  nun  . .  .,   als  ob  es  nie 
bestanden  hätte,  unser  Liebesbund." 
Wie  war  das  gekommen? 

Ich  glaube,  die  Verse  11 — 14  geben  uns  zunächst  einigen 
Aufschluss: 

On^unnon  J)cet  pces  monnes  mä^as  hyc^an 
purh  dyrnc  gepölit,  J)cet  hy  tödcelden  unc, 
pmt  wit  getvldost  in  woruldrlce 
lifdon  lädllcost  —  ... 
„Es  begannen   des  Mannes  Magen,   das  auszusinnen  in  hinter- 
listiger Absicht,  dass  sie  uns  beide  trennten,  so  dass  wir  beide 
weit  entfernt   (von   einander)  in  der  Welt  lebten  im  höchsten 
Unglück." 

In  der  Intrigue  der  Verwandten,  die  Trennung  des  Ehe- 
paares herbeiführte,  scheint  ein  junger  Mann  eine  besondere 
Rolle  gespielt  zu  haben,  denn  auf  ihn  als  die  Ursache  der 
Verbannung  ihres  Gatten  ruft  die  Frau  Verwünschungen  herab, 

42—47: 

A  scyle  seons  mon  wesan  ^eömormöd, 
heard  heortan  ^e])öht,  swylce  habban  sceal 
blipe  ^ebwro,  eacpon  breostceare, 
sinsorgna  gedreag:  sy  cet  him  sylfum  gelong 
eal  Ms  worulde  tvyn,  sy  fultvide  fäh 
feorres  folclondes,  pcet  min  freond  u.  s.  w.  (s.  u.) 
„Immer  möge  der  junge  Mann  traurigen  Sinnes  sein,  (er,  der) 
hart  (ist)  in  seines  Herzens  Gedanken,  wo  er  doch  freundliches 
Benehmen  haben  soll,  und  auch  Brustkummer  (sc.  habban  sceal 
„soll  er  haben"),  steter   Sorgen  Gedränge:   es  stehe   bei  ihm 
selbst  all  seine  Weltwonne  (d.  i.  er  lebe  einsam,  als  Verbannter), 
er  sei  weithin  in  fernem  Lande   ein   Geächteter  dafür,   dass 
mein  Freund  u.  s.  w." 

Wir  bekommen  nicht  zu  wissen,  welche  Ränke  die  Sippe 
des  Mannes  übte.  Sollte  sie  ihn  vielleicht  zu  einem  Morde 
angestiftet  oder  ihn  so  gereizt  haben,  dass  er  einen  Angehörigen 
seines  eigenen  Geschlechts  erschlug?  Mir  scheint  das  Epitheton 
morpor  hycgende  (welches  ich  dann,  wie  schon  Thorpe  thut,  in 


von  der  handschriftl.  Ueberlieferung  besonders  —  durch  Steilsclirift  —  zu 
kennzeichnen,  was  ich  bei  den  übrigen  poetischen  Texten  unterlassen  habe. 
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hycjendne  ändere)    „den  auf  Mord  sinnenden",   das  die  Gattin 
ihrem  Gemahl  V.  20  (s.  u.)  giebt,  auf  derartiges  hinzudeuten. 

Jedenfalls  that  der  Mann  etwas,  das  ihn  zwang,  in  die 
Verbannung  zu  gehen, 

6-7: 

^rest  mm  liläford  ^ewät  heonan  of  Uodum 
ofer  ypa  geläc:  .  .  . 
„Zuerst  gieng  mein  Brotwart  hinweg  von  den  Leuten  über  der 
Wogen  Getriebe." 

Wenn  man  nun  an  eine  Bestimmung  wie  Eadw.'s  und 
Guör.'s  Ges.  11  (s.  Kap.  III)  denkt,  nach  der  Zauberer,  Wahr- 
sager, Meineidige,  Mörder  und  Huren  mit  Landesverweisung 
bestraft  werden  sollen,  wird  die  oben  vorgetragene  Vermutung 
noch  ansprechender. 

Die  Frau  blieb  zunächst  im  Lande  zurück,  denn  sie  büsst 
ja  für  Verbrechen  des  Mannes,  bei  denen  sie  keine  Beihülfe 
geleistet  hat,  nicht  mit  (vgl.  S.  86 if.  und  speziell  das  Gesetz 
von  der  Frau  eines  Mörders,  Leg.  Edw.  Conf.  19,  auf  S.  88). 
Doch  die  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Abwesenden  nagte  ihr  am 
Herzen, 

7—8: 

.  .  ..•  hcefde  ic  uhtceare, 
htvcer  mm  leodfruma  londes  tvcere. 
„ich  hatte  nächtliche  Sorge,  wo  in  der  Welt  mein  Fürst  wäre." 

14: 

...  —  and  mec  lon^ade. 

„und  mich  ergriff  Verlangen." 

So  machte  sie  sich  auf,  ihren  Herrn  zu  suchen, 
9—10: 

Bä  ic  me  feran  gewät,  folsaÖ  secan 
wineleas  wroecca  for  mmre  tveapearfe. 
„Da   begab  ich   mich  auf  die   Fahrt,    Gefolgsehaftsdienst   zu 
suchen,  (ich,)  ein  freundloser  Recke  wegen  meiner  Unglticks- 
bedrängnis." 

Wir  haben  hier  meiner  Ansieht  nach  auch  für  angel- 
sächsische Verhältnisse  einmal  den  Fall  bezeugt,  wo  eine 
Frau  ihrem  Manne  in   die   Friedlosigkeit   („fwhÖu",  s.  u.) 
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folgt,^)  eine  ßethätig-ung  der  höchsten  eheliehen  Liebe;  denn 
wie  es  einem  Friedlosen  ergeht,  schildern  die  Verse  47 — 50, 
in  denen  die  Gattin  klagend  der  Not  ihres  fernen  Geliebten 
gedenkt: 

,  .  .,  ])oet  mm  freond  sited 

under  stänJilipe  storme  hehrimed, 

wine  weri^möd  wcetre  heflöwen 

on  dreorsele!  .  .  . 

„.  . .,  dass  mein  Freund  sitzt 

unter  einem  Steiugehänge  von  dem  Sturm  bereift, 

der  Freund  voll  Kummer,  beflutet  von  dem  Wasser 

in  trauriger  Behausung!  .  .  .  (Grein,  II  S.  256)." 

An  einem  solchen  Leben  teilzunehmen,  auch  ein  „wineleas 
wrcecca^'  zu  sein  wie  er,  hielt  sie  für  ihre  Pflicht.  Gleichwie 
der  Gefolgsmann  seinen  Herrn  in  keiner  Stunde  des  Lebens 
verlassen  darf,  muss  auch  sie  ihrem  Eheherrn  in  der  höchsten 
Gefahr  zur  Seite  stehen,  eine  Parallele,  die  sie  selbst  zieht, 
indem  sie  von  sich  den  Ausdruck  folgad  {„comüat'us^')  secan 
gebraucht;  und  diese  Auffassung  des  ehelichen  Verhältnisses 
,  haben  wir  schon  öfters  konstatieren  können  (vgl.  S.  25, 83  f. 
u.  110  f.). 

Sie  scheint   den   Flüchtigen    auch    wirklich   gefunden   zu 
haben.   Aber  er  war  nicht  gesonnen,  ihr  Opfer  anzunehmen, 

15—17: 

Het  mec  Jiläford  mm  JierJieard  niman: 

ähte  ic  leofra  lyt  on  pissum  londstede 

holdra  freonda.  .  .  . 
„Es   befahl  mir  mein  Herr,   Hainwohnung^)   zu  nehmen:  ich 
hatte  wenig  (ironisch  =  gar  keine)  liebe,  holdgesinnte  Freunde 


1)  lieber  das  rührende  Beispiel  des  isländischen  Paares  Gisli  Sursson 
und  seiner  Frau  Auör,  von  dem  die  Gisla  Saga  Sursson.  berichtet,  s.  Wein- 
hold, Altn.  Leben  S.  253  f. 

2)  Ich  vermag  mich  der  Meinung  Trautmann's,  a.  a.  0.  S.  223,  dass 
unter  herheard  =  herh-eard,  hear^-eard  „Tempelaufenthalt"  zu  verstehen 
sei,  dass  der  Mann  also  seine  Frau  auffordert,  in  einem  Tempel  Schutz 
zu  suchen,  nicht  anzuschliesseu ;  denn  ich  bringe  diese  Verse  in  engen 
Zusammenhang  mit  V.  27ff.,  wo  doch  offenbar  an  einen  Aufenthalt  der 
Frau  in  einem  Haine  gedacht  ist.  Dass  hear^Qi)  aber  auch  „Hain"  be- 
deuten kann,  setzen,  meine  ich,  ahd.  haruc  und  altn.  hgrgr  ausser  Zweifel. 
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in  diesem  Lande."  Vielmehr  legte  er  ihr  nahe,  sich  an  einem 
abgelegenen  Orte  aufzuhalten. 

Die  Gründe,  weshalb  er  so  handeln  musste,  liegen  auf 
der  Hand.  Ihm,  der  sein  Weib  liebte,  konnte  nicht  daran 
liegen,  es  mit  in  sein  Verderben  hineinzuziehen,  was  sicher 
geschehen,  wenn  es  mit  ihm  ergriffen  wäre.  Nun  vermochte 
er  auch,  nachdem  er  selbst  durch  die  Achterklärung  rechtlos 
geworden,  ihm  nicht  mehr  wie  früher  seinen  mundschaftlichen 
Schutz  angedeihen  zu  lassen.  In  einem  solchen  Falle  wäre  es 
natürlich  Sache  der  Verwandten  der  Frau  gewesen,  ihre  Sippe- 
genossin zu  schützen,  aber  in  diesem  Lande  hatte  sie  keine 
holden  „Freunde"  (16 — 17),  und  ihr  fernes  Geschlecht  hätte 
ihr  nur  dadurch  Sicherheit  in  der  Fremde  verschaffen  können, 
dass  es  vorher  besondere  Verträge  zu  ihrem  Schutze  ab- 
geschlossen hätte,  Be  wifm.  hewedd.  Kap.  7  (s.  S.  88 f.).  Es 
blieb  ihr  daher  nur  der  einzige  Ausweg,  sich  irgendwo  zu 
verbergen,  um  auf  diese  Weise  Gefahren  von  sich  fern  zu  halten. 

Sie  hätte  allerdings  lieber  sein  Schicksal  ganz  geteilt. 
Die  neue  Trennung  erfüllt  sie  mit  schwerem  Kummer, 

17—21: 

.  .  .  For])on  is  mm  hy^e  geömor, 

da  ic  nie  ful  gmncecne  monnan  funde 

hcardsöeligne  hygegeömorne, 

müd  mipendne,  mor])or  liyc^ende, 

bllpe  ^ehcero.  .  ,  . 
„Darum  ist  mein  Sinn  traurig,  da  ich  einen  mir  sehr  passenden 
Mann    gefunden    hatte,    einen    unglückseligen,    sinnbetrübten, 
seinen  Mut  bergenden,  Mord  sinnenden,  freundlichen  in  seinem 
Gebaren  (über  Textänderungen  s.  o.)." 

Doch  hat  sie  auch  so  noch  mit  zu  leiden  von  der  „fwMu" 
ihres  viellieben  Gatten,  d.  h.  {nmies  fela  Uofan  als  Genitivus 
objectivus  und  nicht  subjectivus  gefasst)  von  der  Feindschaft 
(Heyne,  Gloss.  zum  Beow.:  föehÖ{o)  [st.  f.]  =  „Zustand  der 
Feindseligkeit"  zu  fäh  „dem  Tode  verfallen,  friedlos";  vgl. 
auch  Schroeder,  Rechtsgesch.  S.  73  ff.),  also  der  „Friedlosigkeit", 
die  auf  ihrem  geliebten  Manne  lastet, 
25—26: 

.  .  .  Sceal  ic  feor  ge  neah 

mines  fela  Uofan  föehöu  dreo^an! 
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Er   selbst  hatte  seinen  „wrcec-sl^"  wieder  aufgenommen. 
Nun  beschreibt  sie  ihr  Leben  in  ihrem  Schlupfwinkel,  dem 
Haine,  wo  sie  auf  Geheiss  ihres  Gemahls  wohnen  soll, 

27—41: 

Heht  mec  mon  wunian  on  ivuda  hearwe 
under  äctrBo  in  ])äm  eorÖscroefe: 
eald  is  J)es  eorösele,  eal  ic  eom*oflon^ad; 
sindon  dena  dimme,  düna  üp-hea, 
hitre  bur^tünas  brerum  heweaxne, 
wie  wynna  leas.    Fuloft  mec  her  tvräpe  hegeat 
fromsip  frSan.    Frynd  sind  on  eor]>an 
leofe  lifsende,  leger  weardiaÖ, 
35    ponne  ic  on  ühtan  äna  gonge 

under  äctreo  geond  ]>äs  eorÖscrafu: 

Pöer  ic  sittan  möt  sumorlangne  dceg. 

pöer  ic  wepan  mceg  mlne  wrcecstpas, 

earfopa  fela;  forpon  ic  cefre  nemceg 

Jpcere  mödceare  mmre  gerestan 

ne  ealles  pces  longapes,  pe  mec  on  pissum  Ufe  begeat. 

„Es  hiess  mich  der  Mann  wohnen  im  Waldhaine  unter  einem 
Eichbaum  in  der  Erdhöhle:  alt  ist  dieser  Erdsal,  ganz  und 
gar  bin  ich  voll  Sehnsucht;  es  sind  die  Wildlager  dunkel,  die 
Berge  hochragend,  bitter  die  Burggehege  mit  Brombeer- 
sträuchern bewachsen,  ein  freudenloses  Lager.  Sehr  oft  traf 
mich  hier  grimmig  der  Weggang  meines  Herrn.  Die  Freunde 
sind  auf  Erden,  die  lieben,  lebend,  das  Lager  hüten  sie, 
während  ich  in  der  Morgendämmerung  allein  schreite  unter 
dem  Eichbaum  durch  diese  Erdschluchten:  da  muss  ich  sitzen 
den  sommerlangen  Tag.  Da  kann  ich  beklagen  mein  Weh- 
geschick, die  Menge  meiner  Mühsal;  denn  niemals  vermag  ich 
zu  ruhen  von  meiner  Schwermut,  noch  all  dem  Sehnen,  das 
mich  in  diesem  Leben  ergriff." 

Und  nachdem  sie  des  Gatten  gedacht  hat,  der  sich  auch 
voll  Verlangen  der  glücklicheren  Zeiten  erinnere, 

50—52: 

.  .  ..'  Drsoged  sB  mm  wine 
micle  mödceare:  he  gemon  tu  oft 
wynllcran  wie.  ... 
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„. . .!  Es  trägt  mein  Freund 

grosse  Trauer  des  Gemütes:  er  gedenkt  zu  oft 

der  wonnevolleren  Wohnung.  .  . . 

[(Grein,  II  S.  256  u.  57)." 

presst  sie  die  Fülle  ihres  Schmerzes  zusammen  in  den  Ausruf, 

52—53: 

.  .  ,  Wä  hid  ]>äm])e  scedl 

of  lan^ope  leofes  äMdan! 

„. . .  Weh  ist  dem,  der  soll 

mit  verlangender  Sehnsucht  des  Geliebten  harren 

[(Grein,  II  S.  257)!" 

In  dem  Gegenstück  Botschaft  des  Gemahls  liegt  eine 
ähnliche,  wenn  auch  einfachere,  Situation  vor. 

Ein  Mann  ist  übers  Meer  gezogen  und  lebt  friedlos  im 
„Elend", 

18—19: 

.  .  ,;  hine  föeJi^o  ädräf 
of  sise^eode.  . . . 

„ihn  vertrieb  Aechtung  aus  dem  Siegesvolke". 

38—42: 

.  ,  .,  J)eah])e  her  mm  winedi'jhten 
nyde  s^bceded  nacan  Ut  äprong 
and  on  ypa  geons  äna  sceolde 
faran  on  flotweg^  foröslpes  georn, 
mengan  merestreamas.  .  .  . 

„.  .  .,  obgleich  hier  mein  Freund  und  Herr 

von  Not  getrieben  den  Nachen  hinausstiess 

und  auf  des  Ozeans  Wogen  einsam  sollte 

fahren  auf  den  Flossweg,  des  Fortwegs  begierig 

die  Meeresströme  mengen.  .  . .  (Grein,  II  S.  258)." 

Aus  seiner  Verbannung  schickt  er  einen  holden  Gefolgs- 
mann, der  ihm  oft  schon  treue  Dienste  geleistet  hat  (5 — 7), 
an  seine  Gemahlin,  die  in  der  Heimat  zurückgeblieben,  ihr 
eine  Botschaft  auszurichten. 

Dem  Sendling,  dem  er  als  Legitimation  einen  von  ihm 
selbst   mit  Runen   versehenen  Stab  (12,  s.  u.)   mitgegeben  hat. 
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ist  das  ganze  Gedieht  wohl  als  Antwort  auf  die  Frage  der 
Frau  nach   dem  Zweck  seines  Kommens   in  den  Mund  gelegt, 

1-2: 

Nu  ic  onsundran  pe  sec^an  tville, 
hwanon  J'is  treo  cyme.  .  .  . 

„Nun  will  ich  dir  sonderlich  sagen,  woher  dies  Holz  komme" : 

7—10: 

.  .  .  Eom  nü  Mr  cumen 
on  ceoipele  and  nü  cunnan  scealt, 
hü  pü  ymh  mödlufan  mmes  frizan 
on  hyse  hycse.  .  .  . 

„Ich  hin  nun  hierher  gekommen  auf  dem  Schiffsdeck,  und  du 
sollst  nun  wissen,  wie  du  über  die  Liebe  meines  Herrn  im 
Herzen  denkst."    Sie  dürfe  auf  sie  bauen,  versichert  der  Bote, 

10—11: 

...  7c  ^ehätan  dear, 

pcet  pü  Peer  tlrfceste  treowe  findest. 

„.  .  .  Zu  verheissen  wage  ich, 

dass  du  dort  treiflich  feste  Treue  findest 

[(Grein,  II  S.  257)." 

und  der  ferne  Gemahl  lasse  sie  an  die  „word-heotunga"  „Treu- 
geltibde"  (vgl.  u.  47:  ^ebeot  und  Klage  21:  heotedan  ,[s.  o.]) 
erinnern,  die  sie  in  den  Zeiten  ehelichen  Glücks  gesprochen 
hätten, 

12—18: 

Hwcet!  Pcc  ponne  biddan  het  se  pisne  beam  ä^röf, 

Pcet  pu  sinchroden  sylf  jenmnde 

on  geivitlocan  ivordbeotunga, 

Pe  git  on  cerdajiim  oft  gespröecon, 

penden  git  möston  on  meodubur^um 

eard  weardigan,  an  lond  bügan, 

freondscype  fremman;  .  .  . 

„Ja!  bitten  hiess  er  dich,  der  diesen  Baum  geschnitzt 

[hat, 
dass  du  geschmückt  mit  Kleinoden  selbst  gedächtest 
in  deines  Bewusstseins  Verschluss  der  Wortgeltibde, 
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die  ihr  in  einstigen  Tagen  oftmals  sprächet, 
solang  ihr  mochtet  beide  in  den  Metburgen 
Aufenthalt  haben,  ein  Land  bewohnen 
und  Freundschaft  halten.  . .  .  (Grein,  a.  a.  0.)." 

Was  er  ihr  daher  jetzt  entbiete,  sei, 

19—22: 

.  .  .  Hellt  nU  sylfa  J)e 

lustum  löeran,  pcet  ]M  lagu  drefde, 

sippan  pU  ^ehyrde  on  JiHpes  öran 

salan  geömorne  geac  on  bearwe. 

„. .  .:  selbst  nun  hiess  er 

dir  dringend  raten,  dass  du  trübtest  die  Seeflut, 

sobald  du  hörtest  an  des  Gehänges  Rande 

jammernd  singen  den  Kuckuck  in  dem  Haine 

[(Grein,  a.  a.  0.)." 

Der  Bitte  des  Gatten  fügt  der  Bote  die  eigene  Mahnung 
hinzu, 

23—28: 

Nelöet  pü  pec  sippan  sipes  getwwfan, 

lade  ^elettan  lif^endne  monn! 

On^in  mere  secan,  möewes  epel! 

onsite  smnacan,  pcet  pu  suÖ  heonan 

ofer  niereläde  nionnan  findest, 

pcer  se  peoden  is  pin  on  wenum ! 

„Lass  dich  dann  weiter  nicht  des  Weges  irren 

und  abhalten  von  der  Reise  durch  einen  der  Lebenden! 

beginn  das  Meer  zu  suchen,  der  Möve  Heimat! 

sitze  in  den  Seenachen,  damit  du  südwärts  von  hinnen 

über  die  Meeresstrasse  den  Mann  findest, 

wo  deiner  harret  der  Herr  mit  Sehnsucht 

[(Grein,  a.  a.  0.  u.  S.  258)!" 

Dieser  dringenden  Sehnsucht  des  Mannes  verleiht  er  Aus- 
druck im  folgenden, 

29—38: 

Nemceg  him  worulde  willa  jelimpan 
mära  on  gemyndum,  p(esps  he  me  sce^de, 
ponne  ine  geunne  alwaldend  god, 
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pset  3it  cetsomne  sip^an  mötan 
secsum  and  ^esipum  sine  sedalan, 
nceglede  Ma^as:  M  genöh  hafaö 
fcettan  .^-oldes  feohsestreona 
and  mid  elpeode  epel  healdeb, 
fce^re  foldan  and  him  fela  f>eowiaö 
wloncra  Jicelepa,  .  .  . 

„Nicht  kann  ihm  ein  grösserer  Herzenswunsch  auf  der  Welt  in 
Erfüllung  gehen,  als  der,  wie  er  mir  sagte,  wenn  euch  beiden 
der  allwaltende  Gott  erlaube,  dass  ihr  beide  wieder  zusammen 
den  Mannen  und  Gefährten  Sehätze  austeilen  dürft,  genagelte 
Ringe:  er  hat  noch  genug  an  Schätzen  feisten  Goldes  und 
besitzt  bei  einem  fremden  Volke  einen  Erbsitz,  ein  schönes 
Land,  und  viele  stolze  Helden  dienen  ihm." 

42-47: 

.  .  .  Nu  SS  mon  hafaÖ 
wBan  ofenvunnen:  nis  him  wilna  ^äd 
ne  mSara  nc  mäÖma  ne  meododreama, 
cen^es  ofer  eorpan  eorlseströona, 
peodnes  dohtor,  gif  he  pän  beneah 
ofer  eald  geheot  incer  twe^a. 

„Nun  hat  der  Mann  das  Weh  überwunden:  nicht  ist  ihm  an 
Wünschen  Bedürfnis,  nicht  an  Rossen,  noch  Kleinodien,  noch 
Metjubel,  noch  irgend  einem  der  Fürstenschätze  auf  Erden, 
Königstochter,  wenn  er  sich  (erst)  deiner  erfreut  auf  Grund  der 
alten  Gelübde  euer  beider  (d.  h.  so  wie  es  den  alten  Gelübden 
euer  beider  gemäss  ist)." 

Dann  werde  seine  Treue  unwandelbar  sein, 
48—52: 

2,ecyre  ic  cetsomne  S.  R.  geador, 

EA.  W.  and  D,  äpe  henemnan, 

pcet  he  Pä  wcere  and  pä  winetreowe 

he  him  lif^endum  Icestan  wolde, 

Pe  sit  on  cerda^um  oft  ^esprceconn. 

„Vereinigt  wende  ich  S.  R.  zusammen, 

EA.  W.  und  D.,  mit  einem  Eide  zu  beteuern, 

dass  er  den  Freundschaftsbund  sowie  die  Freundestreue 
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leisten  will,  so  lang  er  Leben  hat, 
die  ihr  in  einstigen  Tagen  oft  gelobtet 

[(Grein,  II  S.  258)."') 


1)  Ich  habe  hier  die  Grein'sche  Uebersetzung  beibehalten,  da  ich  selbst 
mit  den  Runen  nichts  anzufangen  weiss,  andererseits  aber  auch  nicht  glaube, 
dass  Hicketier,  Anglia  XI  S.  366  ff.  oder  Trautmann  in  dem  genannten 
Aufsatze  eine  richtige  Deutung  derselben  gelungen  ist.  Gegen  ersteren 
wendet  sich  schon  Trautmann  a.  a.  0.  und  giebt  dann  selbst  eine  Er- 
klärung der  letzten  Verse,  die  gerade  für  uns  von  bedeutendem  Interesse 
sein  muss. 

Er  verfährt  in  folgender  Weise.  Indem  er  hinter  beneah  einen  Punkt 
setzt,  also  die  Zeile  ofer  eald  u.  s.  w.  mit  zu  den  Schlussversen  zieht,  das 
^ecyre  (oder  ^enyre)  der  bisherigen  Herausgeber  als  ^ehyre  liest,  „wozu 
die  Hd.  reichlich  so  gut  einladet  wie  zu  gecyre  und  genyre",  und  endlich 
die  Runen  für  Andeutungen  von  Männernamen  hält,  giebt  er  den  Versen 
folgende  Gestalt: 

. . .  beneah. 

Ofer  eald  gebsot  incer  twEga 

gehyre  ic  cetsomne  S[t^e]R[Ed]  geador, 

Ea[d]  W[ine]  ond  M[onn]  äpe  benemnan, 

pcet  he  pä  wcere  ond  pä  ivine-trSoive 

be  Mm  Ufyendum  lästan  wolde, 

pe  ^it  on  (Sr-dagum  oft  gespr<Bcon. 

Und  übersetzt  die  Stelle :  „Ueber  euer  beider  altes  Versprechen  (d.  i.  zu 
dem  was  ihr  beide  einander  versprächet)  hörich  mit  einander  SR,  EaW 
und  M  durch  Eid  versichern,  dass  er  den  Bund  und  die  Freuudestreue 
halten  wollte,  so  lauge  er  lebte."' 

Unter  ^eald  ^ebeot"  des  Mannes  und  der  Frau  versteht  er  ihre  Ver- 
lobung, imd  bringt  unsere  Verse  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  auch  von  mir 
S.  26  zitiertem  Gesetz  Be  ivifm.  beivedd.  Kap.  1,  indem  er  so  argumen- 
tiert: Die  Personen,  die  in  unserem  Gedichte  „über  das  Gelübde"  d.  i. 
„noch  zu  dem  Gelübde"  der  beiden  durch  Eide  bekräftigen,  dass  der 
Manu  Treue  halten  werde,  seien  die  in  dem  obigen  Gesetz  erwähnten 
Freunde  des  Bräutigams,  die  sich  für  sein  Gelübde  verbürgen  müssten, 
so  dass  also  der  Bote  in  seinen  Worten  auf  die  öffentliche,  feierliche 
Verlobung  des  jetzt  getrennten  Ehepaares  sich  bezogen  habe. 

Wie  wenig  befriedigend  erklärt  die  Stelle  trotzdem  bliebe,  brauche 
ich  jedoch  nicht  im  einzelnen  auszuführen,  denn  meiner  Meinung  nach 
ist  schon  die  Voraussetzung,  auf  der  die  ganze  Interpretation  basiert, 
hinfällig. 

Wir  dürfen  bei  den  „eald  gebEot*,  das  ich  als  Plur.  neutr.  Gen.  fasse, 
keineswegs  an  die  Verlobung  der  Ehegatten  denken :  ge-beot  (st.  n.),  der- 
selben Herkunft  wie  das  vorher  gebrauchte  ivord-beot-img  (st.  f.)  [<  *bi- 
häf],  soll  dies  offenbar  wieder  aufnehmen.    Dass  letzteres  sich  aber  nicht 
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Wie  wir  erwarten  mussten,  werfen  in  der  That  unsere 
Lieder  helles  Licht  auf  die  Tiefe  der  Empfindung,  die  von 
den  Angelsachsen  in  das  Verhältnis  von  Gatte  und  Gattin 
hineingetragen  wird. 

In  dem  einen  legt  eine  Frau  glänzendes  Zeugnis  ab  von 
ihrer  Liebe,  indem  sie  ihren  Mann  auch  in  der  Friedlosigkeit 
nicht  verlassen  will,  und  er  vielleicht  ein  noch  glänzenderes, 
dass  er  ihrem  Wunsche  aus  Sorge  um  sie  nicht  nachgiebt  —  in 
dem  andern  ebenfalls  ein  friedloser  Mann,  der  seine  Gattin 
bittet,  zu  ihm  ins  Ausland  zu  kommen,  da  er  ihr  nun  Sicher- 
heit zu  bieten  vermag:  dort  sei  er  inzwischen  zu  Ansehen  und 
Keichtümern  gelangt,  Dinge,  die  ihm  aber  nichts  gälten,  so 
lange  er  sie  nicht  mit  ihr  zu  teilen  vermöge,  wie  es  in  früheren 
Zeiten  der  Fall  gewesen  sei. 

Ob  nun  die  Ausführung  dieses  hochpoetischen  Motivs, 
Klage  um  den  fernen  Ehegenossen,  das  ja  in  beiden  Gedichten 
zu  Grunde  liegt,  den  Dichtern  auch  wirklich  gelungen  ist,  er- 
scheint fraglich. 

Zwar  sagt  Müllenhoff  von  der  Botschaft,  sie  sei  wie  auch 
noch  andere  Gedichte  der  älteren  Zeit  ein  Beweis,  „dass  auch 
der  rauheren  Heldenzeit  alle  Tonarten  der  Zärtlichkeit  zu 
Gebote  standen"  (M.  und  Scherer,  Denkmäler  3  2  Bd.  S.  154); 
doch  möchte  ich  lieber  der  Ansicht  Wilmanns',  dem  sich  auch 
Kögel  in  seiner  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  I'  S.  60ff. 
anschliesst,  über  das  Alter  des  eigentlichen  Liebesliedes 
den  Vorzug  geben. 


auf  das  einmalige  Treugelübnis  bei  der  Verlobung  bezieht,  geht  klar  aus 
dem  Zusammenhange  hervor;  ist  doch  dort  die  Rede  von  GelUbden,  die 
sie  oft  und  während  ihrer  Ehe  sprachen. 

Dazu  kommt,  dass  durch  Ausführung  des  Gesetzes,  das  Trautmann 
anführt,  die  Verlobung  noch  lange  nicht  wirklich  geschlossen  war.  Be- 
trachtet man  die  Bestimmungen  der  Verlöbnisformel  und  ihre  Reihenfolge, 
so  sieht  man,  dass  diese  legale  Vorschrift  zunächst  nur  eine  Basis,  d.i. 
ein  vorläufiges  Vertragsverhältnis,  schaffen  will,  auf  Grund  dessen  dann 
die  eigentlichen  Verhandlungen  beginnen.  Und  erst  nachdem  diese  zum 
Abschluss  gebracht  sind,  nimmt  man  die  feierliche  Verlobung  vor,  Be 
wifm.  beivedd.  Kap.  6  (s.  S.  30  ff.,  wo  sich  die  Einzelheiten  finden).  Es 
erregt  auch  Bedenken,  dass  im  Gedichte  stets  von  den  Verpflichtungen 
beider  Personen  gesprochen  wird,  während  das  Gelübde,  das  im  ersten 
Kapitel  der  Verlöbnisformel  gemeint  ist,  doch  nur  vom  Bräutigam  ge- 
leistet wird. 
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Der  letztere  Gelehrte  sieht  seine  Ansieht  bestätigt  durch 
unsere  beiden  Gedichte  (a.a.O.  S.  62f.):  „Bei  den  Engländern 
ist  eine  eigentliche  Lyrik  erst  im  13.  Jahrhundert  ausgebildet 
worden,  und  zwar  sichtlich  unter  fremdem  Einflüsse  (ten  Brink, 
Gesch.  d.  engl.  Litt.  1,  379  fF.).  Was  aus  dem  Bereiche  der  angel- 
sächsischen Dichtung  der  lyrischen  Gattung  beigezählt  werden 
könnte,  wie  die  von  Müllenhoif  angezogene  „Botschaft  des 
vertriebenen  Königs  au  seine  Gemahlin"  oder  die  „Klage  der 
Frau"  ist  der  Form  nach  episch  und  muss  litterarhistorisch 
als  Abzweigung  aus  den  lyrischen  Stellen  des  Epos  angesehen 
werden.  Es  sind  Elegieen,  die  sich  zum  Epos  historisch  un- 
gefähr so  verhalten,  wie  die  elegische  Poesie  der  Jonier  zu 
den  homerischen  Gedichten". 

Sie  führen  uns,  da  sie  eben  erst  Ansätze  einer  Liebes- 
lyrik sind  und  noch  vollkommen  im  Banne  ihres  Prototyps,  d.  h. 
der  lyrisch-erotischen  Partieen  des  Epos,  denen  sie  nachgebildet 
sind,  stehen,  1)  nicht  viel  weiter  über  das  hinaus,  was  wir  schon 
aus  der  Epik  gelernt  haben. 

Stil  und  Technik  sind  durchaus  dieselben  geblieben,  wenn 
auch  durch  den  Kunstgriff,  den  die  Dichter  anwenden,  indem 
sie  die  beiden  liebenden  Personen  als  getrennt  lebend  einführen, 
etwas  wärmere  Empfindung  erzeugt  und  Gelegenheit  zu  gefühl- 
vollerer Ausmalung  der  Einzelheiten,  als  es  in  der  Epik  an 
jenen  Stellen  möglich  war,  gegeben  wird. 

Damit  hängt  weiter  zusammen,  dass  auch  das  Milieu  des 
Epos   unverändert   beibehalten   wird.    Es   sind   nur  vornehme. 


^)  Beide  Stücke  sind  also,  wie  ich  glaube,  von  einander  unabhängige, 
in  sich  abgeschlossene  Gebilde  und  nicht,  wie  Trautmanu  —  und  auch 
schon  Grein  —  will,  Teile  einer  grösseren  erzählenden  Dichtung,  die 
vielleicht  wegen  ihrer  Schönheit  oder  Beliebtheit  besonders  ausgeschrieben 
und  dadurch  gerettet  seien  (a.  a.  0.  S.  222  if.). 

Inhaltlich  Hesse  sich  zwar  auch  bei  meiner  Interpretation  aus  beiden 
ein  hübscher  Roman  konstruieren,  wie  dies  T.  gethan;  aber  damit  ist  ihre 
Zusammengehörigkeit  noch  nicht  bewiesen.  Der  ähnliche  Inhalt  erklärt 
auch  leicht  Aehnlichkeiten  im  Wortgebrauch,  Stil  u.  dgl. 

Seiner  Vermutung  widerspricht  die  Einkleidung  der  Gedichte.  Die 
Klage  ist  ein  freilich  dunkler,  aber  damit  noch  nicht  unvollständiger  Be- 
richt, den  eine  Frau  von  ihrem  eigenen  Leben  giebt  (1 — 5).  Wie  will 
man  aber  in  diesen  die  von  dem  Boten  in  direkter  Rede  gesprochene 
Botschaft,  die  auch  ihrerseits  schon  an  und  für  sich  als  ein  Ganzes  erscheint, 
einordnen  ? 
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wahrscheinlich  fürstliche,  Personen,  für  die  Interesse  wach- 
zurufen die  Dichter  sich  bemühen,  wie  die  Epitheta,  mit  denen 
jene  ausgestattet  werden,  zeigen  (vgl.  z.  B.  Klage  8:  leod-fruma, 
Botseh.  6:  mon-dryhten,  2S:])eoden  u.  a.  den  friedlosen  Männern; 
Botsch.  13:  sinc-hroden,  46:  ])eodnes  dolitor  der  Frau).  Ihr 
Leben  in  den  „Metburgen"  (Botsch.  16 — 17)  füllen  sie  in  echt 
adeliger  Weise  aus,  indem  sie  ihren  Mannen  und  Gefolgsleuten 
Schätze  und  Met  spenden  (a.  a.  0.  32 — 38,  43—45). 

Die  jüngere  Epik  lässt  sich  hier  mit  ein  paar  Worten 
abmachen.  Das  Thema  „eheliche  Liebe"  liegt  ihr  natürlich 
nicht.  Einige  Wendungen  und  Stilmittel,  die  sie  mit  der 
ganzen  Erbsehaftsmasse  von  der  älteren  Epik  übernommen 
hat,  sind  ja  nur  äusserlicher  Besitz,  nicht  wirklich  erworbenes 
Eigentum. 

Daher  beweisen  z.  B.  nichts  Verse  wie, 

Guöl.  956—58: 
.  .  .  heo  Adame 

hyre  sivcesiim  ivere  sijjpan  scencte 
bittor  höedeweg,  .  .  . 
„.  . .  dem  Adam  schenkte  sie  (Eva) 
dem  trauten  Gatten  den  Trank  drauf  ein, 
den  bitteren  Zwangbecher,  .  .  .  (Grein,  II  S.  93)." 

ebenso  die  Beliebtheit,  mit  der  mau  das  Bild,  Leib  und  Seele 
])ä  sinMwan  „die  gesellten  Gatten"  zu  nennen,  anwendet, 

Jul.  697—700: 

ponne  me  ^edmlad  deorast  ealra, 

sibbe  töslUad  sinMwan  tu, 

micle  mödlufan,  mm  sceal  of  Uce 

säwul  on  slöfcet,  .  .  . 

„wenn  sich  mir  trennen  die  teuersten  von  allen, 

wenn  ihre  Sippe  zerreissen  die  gesellten  Gatten, 

ihre  grosse  Gemütesliebe,  und  es  soll  aus  meinem  Leibe 

die  Seele  auf  die  Reise,  ...  (a.  a.  0.  S.  65)." 

oder  Guöl.  940—42: 

.  .  .,  ])eaJi  Ms  lic  and  ^cest 
hyra  somwiste  sinMwan  tu 
deore  jedcelden.  . .  . 
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„.  .  ,  obwohl  sein  Geist  und  Leib 
die  beiden  gesellten  Gatten  ihr  Zusammenweilen 
trennten,  die  teueren.  ...  (a.  a.  0.  S.  92)." 

und  noch  einiges  andere. 

Die  Frauen,  die  sie  gleichwohl  —  und  zwar  nicht  selten 
—  verherrlicht,  werden  uns  noch  in  Kap.  IV  beschäftigen 
müssen. 

Das  Ideal  einer  angelsächsischen  Ehe  und  Hausfrau,  wie 
es  eben  den  Dichtern  vorschwebte,  hat  in  der  Wirklichkeit 
wohl  oft  ein  anderes  Gesicht  gezeigt.  Es  wird  wie  zu  allen 
Zeiten  gute  und  schlechte  Ehen,  gute  und  schlechte  Hausfrauen 
gegeben  haben.  Und  wir  konnten  ja  schon  bemerken,  wie  die 
auf  realerem  Boden  sich  bewegenden  gnomischen  Verse  einige 
recht  pessimistische  Aeusserungen  über  ein  stetig  harmonisches, 
in  Treuen  geführtes  Leben  der  Ehegatten  enthielten. 

Direkte  Zeugnisse,  die  es  uns  ermöglichten,  die  idealen 
Forderungen  der  Dichter  mit  den  realen  Thatsachen  zu 
vergleichen,  fehlen  sehr. 

Einer  Erzählung  Asser's,  die  recht  ergötzlich  uns  über  die 
Bildung  damaliger  Hausfrauen  und  ihr  Wirken  im  Hause  unter- 
richten würde,  können  wir  doch  nur  z.  T.  Glauben  schenken. 
Er  berichtet  nämlich  in  seinen  De  rebus  gest.  (Mon.  Hist.  Br. 
S.  480):  Einst  ist  König  Alfred  bei  einer  Bäuerin,  der  Frau 
eines  Kuhhirten,  zu  Gaste.  Sie  hat  gerade  Brot  in  den  Ofen 
geschoben,  während  der  König  am  Herde  sitzt,  um  sich  Pfeile 
zu  schnitzen ;  und  wie  er  sich  noch  arglos  seiner  Beschäftigung 
hingiebt,  eilt  plötzlich  die  Frau,  da  sie  die  Brote  verbrennen 
sieht,  herbei  und  sagt  scheltend  zum  siegreichsten  aller  Könige: 
„Heus  homo! 

Urere  quos  cernis  panes,  gyrare  moraris, 
Cum  nimium  gaudes  hos  manducare  calentes?" 

Dann  fügt  Asser  naiv  hinzu: 

Mulier  illa  infausta  minime  putahat  illum  esse  regem  ^If- 
redum,  qui  tot  hella  gessit  contra  Paganos,  tantasque  Victorias 
accepit  de  eis.  Doch  dürfen  wir  einige  Zweifel  hegen  ob  der 
Fähigkeit  einer   Hirtenfrau,  eine  metrische  —  natürlich  eng- 
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lische  —  Apostrophe,  die  der  Biograpli  im  Lateiniselien  wohl 
durch  die  beiden  Hexameter  hat  andeuten  wollen,  zu  improvi- 
sieren, und  werden  der  Wahrheit  näher  kommen,  wenn  wir 
annehmen,  dass  hier  die  bessernde  Hand  Asser 's  eingegriffen 
hat,  der  den  derben  englischen  Fluch,  mit  dem  wahrschein- 
lich das  Weib  auf  den  armen  König  losfuhr,  in  eine  etwas 
klassischere  Form  goss. 

Ausserordentlich  lehrreich  ist  das  Bruchstück  eines  angel- 
sächsischen Briefes  (veröffentlicht  von  Kluge  in  Engl.  Stud.  VIII 
S.  62),  in  dem  der  Verfasser  seinem  Unmut  über  die  zunehmende 
Sittenlosigkeit  unter  dem  verderblichen  Einfluss  der 
Dänen  Luft  macht.    Er  beginnt  folgendermassen: 

Ic  sec^e  eac  de,  hrödor  Eadweard,  nü  du  me  ])yses  hwde,  JxEt 
se  död  unrUitllce,  Jjcet  ge  Öä  engliscan  peawas  forlcetaÖ  J)e 
eowre  fcederas  heoldon  and  höedenra  manna  ^eawas  lufiad  ])e 
eow  dces  Itfes  ne-unnon  and  mid  Öäm  geswuteliad  pmt  ge 
forseod  eower  cynn  and  eoivre  yldran  mid  ])äm  un])eawum, 
Jjonne  ge  Mm  on  teonan  tysliaÖ  eow  on  denisc  äbleredum 
hneccan  and  ählendum  eagum.  Nesecge  ic  nä  märe  embe  öä 
sceandUcan  tyslunge  hüton  ])cet  üs  secgaö  hec,  ])cet  se  heo 
ämänsumod  ])e  höedenra  manna  peawas  hylt  on  Ms  llfe  and 
Ms  äsen  cynn  unwur^ad  mid  ])äm.  Ich  übersetze  die  Stelle 
etwa  so: 

„Ich  sage  dir  auch,  Bruder  Eadward,  nun  du  mich  darum 
gebeten  hast,  dass  ihr  Unrecht  daran  thut,  die  englischen 
Sitten,  an  denen  euere  Väter  festhielten,  zu  verlassen,  und 
(statt  dessen)  die  Sitten  der  Heiden,  die  euch  das  (ewige) 
Leben  nicht  gönnen  (bei  Bosworth- Toller  S.  1030:  that  did 
not  give  you  life),  zu  lieben,  und  offenbar  euere  Herkunft 
und  euere  Vorfahren  durch  eben  solche  Unsitte,  indem  ihr 
ihnen  zur  Scham  euch  kleidet  nach  dänischer  Art  mit  ent- 
blössten  Nacken  und  geblendeten  Augen  (vgl.  a.  a.  0.:  by  hair 
falling  over  the  eyes?),  herabzusetzen.  Ich  will  nun  nichts 
mehr  über  diese  schamlose  Art  der  Kleidung  sagen,  als  das, 
was  uns  die  (heiligen)  Bücher  sagen,  dass  derjenige  verflucht 
sein  soll,  der  nach  den  Sitten  der  Heiden  lebt  und  (dadurch) 
sein  eigenes  Geschlecht  entwürdigt."  Und  dann  der  Passus, 
der  uns  hier  am  meisten  interessiert: 
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Ic  hidde  eac  ])e,  hröÖor,  for])ämde  ])ü  hyst  Uppan  lande  mid 
ivimmamim  oftor  ])omie  ic  Mo,  pcet  pu  Mm  an  pin^  sec^e  ^if 
du  for  sceame  swäj}eah  hit  Jdm  sec^an  mce^e;  me  sceamaÖ 
pea/rle  pcet  ic  hit  secge  de.  Ic  hit  gehyrde  oft  secgan  and  hit 
is  yfelsüd pcet  päs  uplendiscan  wif  ivyllad  oft  drincan  and  fur- 
pon  etan  fulllce  an  ^an^setlum  cet  heora  ^eheorscipum;  ac  hit 
is  hysmorllc  döed  and  micel  hi^eleast  and  huxUc  bysmor,  pcet 
wni^man  cefre  swä  unpeawfcest  heon  sceole  pcet  he  Pone  müÖ 
ufan  mid  nietium  äfylle  and  on  öÖerne  ende  him  ^an^e  Pcet 
meox  Ut  fram  and  drince  Panne  öe^öer  je  pcet  ealu  se  pone 
stenc,  Pcet  he  hüru  swä  äfylle  his  fracodan  gyfernysse.  Ic 
nemcej  for  sceame  pä  sceandltcan  dcede,  pcet  cenisman  sceole 
etan  on  janje,  swä  fulllce  secjan  swä  hit  fulllc  is;  ac  pcet 
nöefre  nedeÖ  nän  Öcera  manna  de  deah. 

„Gleichfalls  bitte  ich  dich,  lieber  Bruder,  da  du  mit  den 
Frauen  auf  dem  Lande  öfter  zusammenkommst  als  ich,  dass  du 
ihnen  eine  Sache  sagst,  wenn  du  vor  Scham  sie  ihnen  gleich- 
wohl sagen  kannst;  mich  (wenigstens)  ergreift  schon  grosse 
Scham,  dass  ich  es  dir  sagen  muss.  Ich  hörte  es  oft  erzählen, 
und  es  ist  eine  bittere  "Wahrheit,  dass  die  Frauen  auf  dem 
Lande,  um  oft  essen  und  trinken  zu  können,  bei  ihren  Gelagen 
widerlicher  Weise  auf  Abtritten  sitzen;  aber  das  ist  ein  un- 
flätiges Thun  und  eine  grosse  Thorheit  und  eine  jämmerliche 
Schweinerei,  dass  jemand  je  von  so  üblen  Sitten  sein  solle,  dass 
er  oben  den  Mund  mit  Speisen  fülle,  während  ihm  am  anderen 
Ende  der  Koth  herausgehe,  und  er  dann  trinke  sowohl  das  Bier 
als  auch  den  Gestank,  damit  er  so  auf  jegliche  Weise  seine 
verwünschte  Gier  stille.  Ich  kann  aus  Schamgefühl  solch 
schändliches  Thun,  dass  jemand  auf  einem  Abtritt  (sitzend) 
essen  solle,  nicht  als  so  gemein  kennzeichnen,  wie  es  (in  der 
That)  gemein  ist;  so  etwas  thut  man  doch  nicht,  wenn  man 
etwas  taugt." 

Nun  eines  weiteren  Kommentars  bedarf  es  nicht:  wir 
können  dem  etwas  prüden  Schreiber  des  Briefes  seinen  Aerger 
nachempfinden,  und  an  plastischer  Wirkung  verliert  die 
Darstellung  dieser  „ländlichen  Feste"  nicht,  wenn  wir  sie  in 
Kontrast  setzen  zu  den  Schilderungen  der  Gelage  in  der 
epischen  Dichtung. 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil,  IV.  Q 
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Dort  die  vornehm  klare  Luft,  die  eine  Wealhpeow  um- 
fliesst  —  hier  ekler  Gestank,  in  dem  Schauerweiber  brüten. 

Durch  solche  Parallelen  wird  die  Tendenz  der  poetischen 
Litteratur  in  das  rechte  Licht  gertickt. 


Es  würde  in  der  Betrachtung  ehelichen  Lebens  ein  wich- 
tiger Punkt  fehlen,  wenn  ich  die  moralische  Seite  dieser 
Institution  ausser  Acht  Hesse. 

Sie  wird  von  geistlichen  und  auch  weltlichen  Gesetzgebern 
stark  betont. 

Die  Thätigkeit  der  Kirche  und  ihre  Bemühungen  zur 
Hebung  der  Sittlichkeit  müssen  wir  allerdings  mit  einigem 
Befremden  verfolgen.  Indem  sie  die  Ehe  als  eine  prophylak- 
tische Massregel  gegen  die  Unsittlichkeit  hinstellt, i)  muss  sie 
zwar  mit  ihr  als  einem  notwendigen  Uebel  rechnen;  doch 
sucht  sie  dem  ehelichen  Verkehr  möglichste  Beschränkung 
aufzuerlegen. 

Als  das  Höchste  erscheint  gänzliche  Enthaltsamkeit, 
^Ifr.,  Hom.  II  S.  324,3— 7: 

Twceming  is  älyfed  päm  de  lufiaö  swiÖor  da  Jieallcan  dcennysse 
])onne  da  höhfullan  ^älnysse.  Eac  M  ma^on  on  sinscipe  M 
sylfe  hedy^lian,  and  Jicemed  forgän,  jif  Mm  swä  1,od  gewissad. 

„Ehescheidung  ist  erlaubt  denen,  die  erhabene  Keuschheit  mehr 
lieben,  als  schmähliche  Lust.  Auch  können  sie  sich  durch 
Ehe  verbergen  und  den  Liebesgenuss  meiden,  wenn  ihnen  Gott 
es  so  vorschreibt." 

Und  wirklich  erzählt  Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  IV  Kap.  17  (Plummer 
S. 243)  von  einer  sogenannten  „Scheinehe":  ^öelöryö,  Tochter 
des  Ostangelnkönigs  Anna,  heiratete  in  zweiter  Ehe  König 
Egfrid,  „cujus  consortio  cum  XII  annis  uteretur,  perpetua 
tarnen  mansit  virginitatis  integritate  gloriosa".  Als  Zeugen 
führt  Beda  den  Bischof  Wilfrid  an,  der  ihm  selbst  die  Wahr- 
heit der  Sache  bestätigt  und  versichert  habe,  von  König  Egfrid 

1)  Vgl.  l.Korinth.  VII,  1— 2: 
Bonum  est  homini  mulierem  non  längere;  propter  fornicationem  autem 
unusquisque  suam  uxorem  habeat,  et  unaquaeque  suum  virum  habeat. 
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seien  ihm  Land  und  Geld  versprochen,  wenn  er  die  Königin 
überreden  würde,  sein  Bett  zu  teilen.  Dass  man  aber  schon 
damals  solchen  Berichten  skeptisch  gegenüberstand,  beweist 
der  Zusatz  des  treff liehen  Beda:  Nee  diffidendum  est  nostra 
etiam  aetate  ßeri  potuisse,  quod  aevo  praecedente  aliqiwties 
factum  fideles  Mstoriae  narrant;  . .  . 

Dies  konnte  die  Kirche  natürlich  nur  als  ein  Zeichen 
grosser  Frömmigkeit  empfehlen.  Energischer  dagegen  tritt  sie 
auf,  wo  es  sich  darum  handelt,  den  Eheleuten  zu  gewissen 
Zeiten  den  Beischlaf  zu  verbieten. 

S.  59  habe  ich  schon  erwähnt,  dass  sie  dem  jungen  Ehe- 
paare befahl,  in  der  Hochzeitsnacht  Keuschheit  zu  bewahren. 
Die  Bussspiegel  fordern  Enthaltsamkeit  während  der  Quadra- 
gesimalfasten,  also  40  Tage  vor  Ostern,  ferner  in  der  Woche 
nach  Ostern  und  Pfingsten,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  56  (Wasser- 
schieben S.  150): 

Vir  ahstineat  se  ab  uxore  sua  XL  dies  ante  pascha  et  in  prima 
ehdomada  post  pascha,  ])ost  pentecosten  una  ehdomada  (wieder- 
holt Theod.  II 12  §  2,  Wasserschi.  S.  213).  Eine  Rechtfertigung 
erfährt  dies  Verbot,  Eccl.  Inst.  43  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  487): 

Eac  is  ^esynscipum  micel  ])earf  ])cet  M  htg  on  pär  hälgan  tld 
clcenllce  healdan  hütan  wlces  Jicemedes  hesmyttenysse,  Jjwtte  M^ 
J)urh  ärfcest  Uf  geclcensedre  Jieortan  and  hiora  llchoman  ^öde 
mid  gecwemum  dwdum  tö  ])äm  häl^an  Easterdceje  becuman 
mosten,  for])on  ne  forstondeÖ  Jjcet  fcesten  nöwiht,  pcet  mid  $e- 
synscipltce  weorce  biö  besmyten,  ne  ^oet  fornsh  Öon  pe  mä, 
Jxjet  ne  biÖ  mid  ^ebedum  and  mid  wceccum  and  mid  celmessum 
gefrcetwed.    Daselbst  übersetzt: 

„For  those  married  it  is  also  very  needful,  that  they  hold 
themselves  chastely  at  this  holy  tide,  without  defilement  of 
any  cohabitation,  that  they,  through  pious  life,  with  purified 
heart,  and  their  bodies'  chastity,  with  acceptable  deeds,  may 
come  on  the  holy  Easter  day;  because  the  fast  avails  naught, 
that  is  defiled  with  conjugal  act,  nor  that  hardly  more  so, 
that  is  not  adorned  with  prayers,  and  with  watchings,  and 
with  alms".  Auch  die  drei  Nächte  vor  dem  heiligen  Abend- 
mahl werden  den  Eheleuten  entzogen,  Gregor.  Can.  Kap.  181 
(Wasserschi.  S.  179): 

9* 
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Qui  matrimonmm  (=  in  matrimonio)  stmt,  III  noctes  ahstineant 
a  conjunctione,  antequam  communicent  (wiederholt  Theod.  II 12 
§  1,  Wassersehl.  S.  213).  Eifrige  Geistliche  wie  ^Ifric  und 
Wulfstan  suchen  durch  ihre  Predigten  das  Gewissen  ihrer 
Hörer  für  diese  Gebote  empfänglich  zu  machen,  ^Ifr.,  Hom.  I 
8.148,21—25: 

Pä  de  rihtUce  liedldad  hyra  cewe,  and  on  älyfedum  timan,  for 
hearnes  gestreoyie,  hcemed  he^äd,  hl  Jiabbaä  prittisfealde  mede 
for  hyra  gesceädwisnysse.  Se  de  wile  his  gälnysse  ^efyllan 
swä  oft  swä  hine  lyst,  ponne  hiÖ  he  widmeten  nytenum  and 
nä  mannum. 

„Diejenigen,  die  ihr  eheliches  Leben  in  rechter  Weise  führen 
und  zu  den  erlaubten  Zeiten,  um  Kinder  zu  zeugen,  geschlecht- 
lichen Umgang  haben,  bekommen  dreissigfachen  Lohn  für  ihre 
„Bescheidenheit".  Wer  seiner  Lust  fröhnen  will,  so  oft  es  ihn 
gelüstet,  mag  mit  Tieren  und  nicht  mit  Menschen  verglichen 
werden."  Wulfstan  beschränkt  die  „erlaubten  Zeiten"  auf 
eine  so  geringe  Zahl,  dass  man  frommen  Eheleuten  sein  Mit- 
leid nicht  versagen  kann,  Wulfst,  S.  305,21—26: 

nä^an  Icewede  men  purh  hcemed])incg,  ^if  M  godes  miltse  habban 
willad,  wlfes  gemänan  sunnanniJitum  ne  mwssenihtmn  ne  wödnes- 
nihtum  ne  frigenihtum  ne  ncefre  on  lenctenilde  ne  ncefre,  ])onne 
fcesten  äboden  sy,  .  .  . 

„Es  sollen  Laien  um  geschlechtlichen  Verkehrs  willen,  wenn 
sie  Gottes  Gnade  besitzen  wollen,  keine  Gemeinschaft  mit 
ihrem  Weibe  haben  in  den  Nächten  auf  den  Sonntag,  noch 
auf  Festtage,  noch  auf  den  Mittwoch,  noch  den  Freitag,  noch 
je  in  der  Frühlingsfastenzeit,  noch  je  dann,  wenn  (überhaupt) 
Fasten  geboten  ist,  . . ." 

Wie  weit   alle  Vorschriften  befolgt   wurden,  wissen  wir 

nicht;    doch   lässt   sich   bei   der   gesunden  Diesseitigkeit  des 

angelsächsischen  Volksschlages  erhoffen,  dass  es  wenig  der 
Fall  war. 

Rein  sanitäre  Gründe  hingegen  berechtigen  die  Be- 
stimmungen, Gregor.  Can.  Kap.  107  (Wasserschi.  S.  172): 

. .  .  Si  menstruo  tempore  coierit,  XL  dies  peniteat. 
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a.  a.  0.  Kap.  80  (Wasserschl.  S.  170): 

Midier  tres  menses  debet  abstinere  a  viro  suo,  quando  concepta 
est,  anteqtiam  pariat  Bei  JElh.,  Hom.  II  S.  94,  3—4  wird  be- 
fohlen, „bearn-eacni^ende  wlf  and  mönaÖ-seoc  forbugan.^^ 

Ausserdem  verpflichtet  die  Kirche  die  Eheleute,  in  ihrem 
Verkehr  unter  einander  Sittenreinheit  und  Zurück- 
haltung  zu   üben,   Theod.  Capit.  Dach.   Kap.  68    (Wasserschi. 

S.  151): 

Ilaritus  non  debet  uxorem  suam  nudam  videre. 

Gregor.  Can.  Kap.  107  (Wasserschi.  S.  172): 

Si  viro  cum  suo  (=  sua)  mutiere  retro  licet  in  tergo  nubere? 

penitere  debet  quomodo  animalis.  u.  s.  w. 

Die  weltliche  Gesetzgebung  befasst  sich  nicht  mit 
derartigen  Verboten.  Sie  begnügt  sich,  Gesetze  zu  statuieren, 
um  den  Ehebruch  „mw-bryce"  (st.  m.)  zu  verhindern  (vgl. 
Wilda,  Strafrecht  der  Germanen  8.8210".  und  Schmid,  Ges., 
antiqu.  Gl.  S.  562—63). 

Wie  die  Fassung  der  älteren  Gesetze  zeigt,  versteht  man 
ursprünglich  unter  Ehebruch  nur  die  Untreue  der  ver- 
heirateten Frau.  Sie  allein  kann  die  Ehe  brechen,  indem 
sie  sich  einem  anderen  als  ihrem  Ehemann  überlässt,  während 
von  ihrem  Gatten  keine  strenge  Enthaltsamkeit  verlangt  wird. 
Diese  Ausnahmestellung  des  Mannes  haben  wir  auch  sonst 
feststellen  können.  Sie  entbindet  ihn  von  der  Verpflichtung 
der  Treue  gegenüber  seiner  Verlobten  und  gestattet  ihm, 
während  der  Ehe  in  Konkubinat  und  in  Vielweiberei  zu 
leben  (vgl.  S.  38,  71  ff.  und  79). 

Man  sieht  im  Ehebruch  zunächst  nicht  einen  sittlichen 
Fehler,  sondern  die  Verletzung  eines  persönlichen  Rechts. 
Da  nun  der  Mann  allein  ein  Recht  an  seine  Frau  hat, 
das  von  ihm  käuflich  erworben  ist,  sie  aber  nicht  an  ihn, 
kann  sie  auch  nicht  darauf  Anspruch  machen,  ihn  allein  zu 
besitzen. 

Daher  fassen  die  Gesetze  J^^öelberht's  und  J^lfred's  nur 
den  Fall  ins  Auge,  dass  eine  Ehefrau  die  eheliche  Treue 
bricht,  JEöelb.'s  Ges.  31; 
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"^if  frlman  wiö  frles  mannes  wlf  geli^e]),  Ms  wergelde  ablege 
and  öder  wlf  Ms  ägenum  sccette  hegete  and  Ööem  üÖrum  cet 
Jiäm  gehrenge. 

„Wenn  ein  Freier  bei  eines  freien  Mannes  Weibe  liegt,  zahle 
er  [ihm]  mit  seinem  Wergeide  und  beschaffe  ein  anderes  Weib 
für  sein  eigenes  Geld  und  führe  es  jenem  anderen  heim 
(Liebermann  S.  5)." 

Desgl.  85: 

"^if  man  mid  esnes  ewynan  gelige])  he  cwictim  ceorle,  II  gehete. 

„Wenn  jemand  bei  eines  Lohnknechts  Weibe  liegt,  bei  Leb- 
zeiten des  Ehemanns,  büsse  er  [dem  Herrn]  doppelt  [so  viel 
als  wäre  sie  ledig]  (Liebermann  S.  8)." 

^Ifr.'s  Ges.  10  (nach  E): 

'^if  mon  hceme  mid  twelfhyndes  monnes  wlfe,  hundtwelftig  scill. 
gehete  Öäm  were;  syxhyndum  men  hundfeontig  scill.  gehete; 
cierliscum  men  feowertig  scill.  gehete. 

„Wenn  jemand  Ehe  bricht  mit  dem  Weibe  eines  1200-Manne8, 
80  btisse  er  dem  Manne  120  Schill.;  einem  600-Manne  büsse 
er  100  Schill.;  einem  gemeinfreien  Manne  büsse  er  40  Schill. 
(Liebermann  S.  57)." 

Später  wird  dann  auch,  wie  wir  sehen  werden,  die  Treu- 
verletzung des  Ehemannes  als  Ehebruch  angesehen. 

Beachtenswert  ist  nun,  dass  in  den  zitierten  legalen 
Zeugnissen  nichts  von  der  Strafe,  die  der  ehebrechenden 
Frau  zuteil  wurde,  gesagt  ist,  ein  Umstand,  der,  wie  Schmid, 
a.  a.  0.  behauptet,  dadurch  seine  Erklärung  findet,  dass  sie 
eine  Privatangelegenheit  des  Mannes  war. 

Die  Bussspiegel  äussern  sich  in  diesem  Sinne,  so  z.  B.  Egb. 
Conf  Kap.  33  (Wasserschi.  S.  313): 

. .  .  Si  mulier  dliqua  adulterium  perpetraverit,  poena  ejus  sit 
in  manihus  viri  sui  .  .  .  (ags.  Fassung  bei  Thorpe,  Anc.  L. 
S.  356).  Er  braucht  sie  keineswegs  zu  bestrafen:  es  steht  in 
seinem  Belieben,  sich  wieder  mit  ihr  auszusöhnen,  Theod.  II 12 
§  11  (Wasserschi.  S.  214): 

Quaecunque  mulier  adulterium  perpetraverit,  in  potestate  viri 
est,  si  velit  reconciliari  mulieri  adulterae.    Si  reconciliavit,  in 
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clero  non  proficit  vindida  illius,  ad  proprium  virum  pertinet. 
So  kann  er  sie  bei  sich  behalten,  oder  sieh  von  ihr  trennen, 
denn  Ehebruch  ist  ein  Scheidungsgrund,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach. 
Kap.  104  (Wasserschi.  S.  155): 

Si  polluta  fuerit  mulier,  vir  ejus  habet  potestatem,  utrum  vuU 
nuhere  cum  ea  an  dimittere  (und  noch  andere  Stellen). 

Cnut's  Ges.  II 53  droht  der  schuldigen  Frau  mit  Ver- 
mögensverlust und  Verstümmelung!): 

"^if  he  cwicum  ceorle  wif  hi^  he  öörum  were  forlic^e  and  hit 
open  iveoröe,  geweorde  heo  tö  woruld-sceame  syÖöan  hire  sylfre 
and  hcehhe  se  riht  wer  eall  ^oet  heo  ähte,  and  hso  ])onne  poli^e 
nase  and  earena,  .  .  . 

„Wenn  bei  Lebzeiten  des  Mannes  ein  Weib  bei  einem  andern 
Manne  liegt  und  es  offenkundig  wird,  so  werde  sie  sich  selbst 
zum  Abscheu  vor  der  Welt,  und  der  Ehemann  erhalte  alles, 
was  sie  besass,  und  sie  verliere  dann  Nase  und  Ohren;  . . . 
(Schmid,  Ges.  S.  301)."  Die  Vollstreckung  dieser  Strafe,  die 
nur  dann  eintritt,  wenn  das  Verbrechen  unleugbar  ist,  liegt  in 
der  Hand  des  Mannes.  Ist  es  jedoch  nur  eine  leugbare  An- 
klage, von  der  durch  ein  Ordal  sich  zu  reinigen  der  Frau 
misslingt,  fällt  das  Urteil  dem  Bischof  zu,  der  strenge  zu 
richten  hat  (vgl.  Liebermann  S.  348  [2.  Lfg.  des  I.  Bd.]),  Forts, 
von  oben: 

. . .,  and  gif  hit  tihtle  sl  and  lad  forherste,  hisceop  ])onne  wealde 
and  stldllce  deme. 

Die  jüngere  Definition  des  Begriff's  Ehebruch  finden  wir 
in  Cnut's  Ges.  II  50,  in  dem  ein  Unterschied  zwischen  leichtem 
und  schwerem  Ehebruch  gemacht  wird: 

"^if  hwä  cew-hryce  ^ewyrce,  jehete  pcet  he  jbäm  ])e  seo  döed  sy. 
Yfel  cew-hryce  hiö,  ^cet  cew-fcest  man  mid  emti^e  forlicge,  and 
mycele  wyrse  wiÖ  ööres  cewe  oÖÖe  wiÖ  ^ehädode. 


1)  Vgl.  in  den  Uplands- Lagen  III 6  Pr.  (herausg.  von  Dr.  Schlyter, 
Stockholm  1834,  im  3.  Bande  des  Corpus  Juris  Sueo-Gotörum  Antiqui 
S.  108): 

. .  .  (die  Ehebrecherin)  .  .  .  pa  böte  loJckoe  since  .  ok  örun  .  ok  ncescer  .  ok 
hete  ce  horstakkce. 
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„Wenn  jemand  einen  Ehebruch  begeht,  büsse  er  es,  je  nachdem 
die  That  ist.  Ein  übler  Ehebruch  ist  es,  wenn  ein  verheirateter 
Mann  einer  Ledigen,  und  viel  schlimmer,  wenn  er  eines  andern 
Eheweibe  oder  einer  Geweihten  beiwohnt  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.301)." 

Doch  giebt  Cnut  nur  für  die  erste  Eventualität  eine  Be- 
stimmung, Ges.  II  54: 

1,if  wlf-foest  iver  hine  forlicge  he  Ms  ägenre  wylne,  Jyoli^e  ])cere 
and  hete  for  hine  sylfne  wiÖ  "^od  and  ivid  men;  .  .  . 
„Wenn   ein  verheirateter  Mann   seiner  hörigen  Magd  beiliegt, 
verliere   er  sie   und  büsse   für   sich   selbst  bei  Gott  und  den 
Menschen;  . . .  (Schmid,  a.a.O.)"  [die  Forts,  s.  o.  auf  S.  74]. 

„Es  scheint  demnach  der  einseitige  Bruch  der  ehelichen 
Treue  von  Seiten  des  Mannes  zwar  als  verwerflich,  aber  doch 
nur  nach  geistlichen  Satzungen  als  eigentlich  strafbar  anerkannt 
worden  zu  sein  (Schmid,  Ges.,  antiqu.  Gl.  S.  563)." 

Für  den  schweren  Ehebrecher  gelten  die  Strafen,  die 
überhaupt  den  Mitschuldigen  der  ehebrechenden  Frau 
treffen. 

Nur  dann,  wenn  er  in  flagranti  ertappt  wird,  darf  ihn  der 
Ehemann  straflos  töten,  ^Ifr.'s  Ges.  42,7  (nach  JE): 
And  mon  möt  feohtan  orwlge,  gif  he  gemeted  ö])erne  cet  his 
cewum  wife,  hetynedum  durum  oöÖe  under  änre  reon,  oöÖe  cet 
his  dehter  cewumhorenre  (oöÖe  cet  his  swistoer  cewumhorenre) 
odde  cet  his  medder  de  wmre  tö  cewum  wlfe  forgifen  his  fceder. 
„Und  jemand  darf  fechten,  ohne  Fehde  [auf  sich  zu  laden], 
wenn  er  einen  anderen  trifft  bei  seinem  ehelichen  Weibe,  bei 
verschlossenen  Thüren  oder  unter  einer  Decke,  oder  bei  seiner 
ehelich  geborenen  Tochter  oder  bei  seiner  ehelich  geborenen 
Schwester  oder  bei  seiner  Mutter,  die  seinem  Vater  zum  ehe- 
lichen Weibe  angetraut  worden  war  (Liebermann  S.  77)."  i) 

Ist  dies  nicht  geschehen,  kann  der  Uebelthäter  dem  be- 
leidigten Gatten  durch  eine  Geldbusse  die  Verletzung  seines 
Besitzrechts  sühnen. 

Nach  ^öelb.'s  Ges.  31  (s.  S.  134)  muss  der  Freie,  der  bei 
dem  Weibe  eines  freien  Mannes  liegt,  sich  durch  sein  Wergeid 


1)  Zur  letzten  Partie    des  Gesetzes   und  Wilh.'s  Ges.  1 35  vgl.  im 
IL  Teile. 
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auslösen,  ausserdem  ihm  eine  andere  Frau  kaufen  und  die 
Kosten  der  Heimftihrung  tragen.')  A.  a.  0.  85  (s.  S.  134)  wird 
auf  Ehebruch  mit  der  Frau  eines  „esne"  (s.  Schmid,  Ges., 
antiqu.  Gl.  S.  569)  Zahlung  ihres  doppelten  Wertes  gesetzt. 
Dann  verweise  ich  noch  auf  das  schon  S.  134  gegebene  Gesetz 
^Ifred's,  dessen  Busssätze  sich  entsprechend  dem  Stande  des 
betrogenen  Mannes  abstufen  und  wahrscheinlich  noch  zum 
Verlust  der  Were  hinzukommen,  wie  Schmid  a.  a.  0.  S.  563 
behauptet,  da  ja  selbst  der,  welcher  eine  Jungfrau  vom  Stande 
der  Gemeinfreien  beschläft,  schon  60  Schilling  zu  bezahlen  hat, 
^Ifr.'s  Ges.  11  §  2  (vgl.  Kap.  III). 

Wenn  Ehebrecher  von  ihrem  Treiben  nicht  ablassen  und 
büssen,  sollen  sie  aus  ihrer  Heimat  verbannt  werden,  Cnut's 
Ges.  116: 

.  . .  cew-hrecan  ^ebüsan  and  gebetan,  oÖÖe  of  cydöe  mid  synnan 
geivUan. 

Die   Kirche   verweigert  ihnen   eine  geweihte  Grabstätte, 
Eadm.'8  Ges.  14  (vgl.  Kap.  III): 
,  .  .;  ])cet  ilce  we  cwcedon  he  cewhrice. 

Trotz  strenger  Gesetze,  durch  die  Kirche  und  Staat  die 
Sittlichkeit  in  der  Ehe  zu  fördern  gesucht  haben,  mögen 
häuJSge  Verstösse  vorgekommen  sein.  Doch  ist  es  nur  allzu- 
menschlich, dass  Wille  und  That  sich  nur  selten  decken. 


Der  Ehe,  dem  „sin-scipe"  der  Gatten,  setzt  der  Tod  eines 
der  beiden  Glieder  der  immerwährenden  Vereinigung 
ein  Ziel.2) 

1)  Znr  Interpretation  dieses  Gesetzes  s.  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  5  Anm.  zu  31 
und  Brunner,  Rechtsgesch.  II  S.  664  und  Anm.  46.  Anders  Liebermann, 
s.  seine  Uebersetzung  auf  S.  134;  vgl.  auch  Wilh.'s  Ges.  112: 

Cil  ki  autrui  femme  purgist,  si  forfait  sun  were  vers  sun  seinur. 

2)  Für  die  Frage:  Trennung  der  Ehe  durch  Scheidung  —  vgl.  das 
VII.  Kapitel  („Divorce")  des  mehrfach  erwähnten  Buches  von  Thrupp 
(S.  62—67). 

Einige  ags.  Ausdrücke  für  Ehescheidung  sind  z.B.: 
hlw-sedäl  (st.  n.)  „Ehe-Teilung",  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  224,  24—25: 

divortium,  i.  discidium,  divisio  conjugiorum  —  htw^edäl 
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Der  hinterbliebene  Teil  wird,  wenn  er  die  Erinnerung  an 
die  dahingeschiedene  geliebte  Person  in  besonders  rührender 
Weise  hat  bewahren  wollen,  sich  einer  zweiten  Ehe  ent- 
halten haben. 

Die  Tendenz  der  Kirche,  solche  Ehen  zu  verhindern, 
entspringt  der  Anschauung,  dass  sie  als  ein  Zeichen  fleisch- 
licher Gier  nach  Möglichkeit  zu  bekämpfen  seien. 

Die  Inst,  of  polity  XXII  geben  dem  Manne  anheim, 
Witwer  zu  bleiben  (Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  436): 

.  .  .,  gif  hire  ])onne  ford-slS  gehyri^e,  ponne  is  rihtost  pmt  he 

^anan-forÖ  wydewa  purhwuni^e  .  .  . 

„.  . .,  wenn  sie  Tod  darauf  trifft,   dann  ist  am  meisten  recht, 

dass  er  von  da  ab  Witwer  bleibe  . .  ."     Von  einer  vornehmen 

Witwe   erzählt  Asser,   De  rebus   gest.   (Mon.  Hist.  Br.  S.  475) 

rühmend: 

.  .  .,   venerabüis   scilicet   foemina,    et  per   multos   annos  post 

obitum  viri  sui  castissima  vidua  letJio  tenus  permansit.    Und 

^Ifric,  Hom.  I  S.  148, 18-19  sagt: 

Widewan  heoÖ  ])ä  ^e  cefter  Jieora  ^emacan  on  clcennysse  wuniaÖ 

for  "^odes  lufon. 

„Witwen  sind  diejenigen,  die  nach  dem  Tode  ihrer  Gatten  in 

Keuschheit  leben  um  Gottes  willen." 

Bei  Wieder  Verheiratung  der  Witwe  mochte  die  volks- 
tümliche Meinung,  der,  wie  sonst  bezeugt  ist,  Witwenheiraten 


a.a.O.  Sp.  389,  42: 

divortio  —  Mwgedäle,  gefiite 
a.  a.  0.  Sp.  390, 11— 12: 

divortium  —  ^eflit  and  geäd  äsyndrung,  Mw^edäl. 

Ferner  nach  diesen  Glossen, 

hiw-geflit  (st.  n.)  „Ehe-Streit"  (indem  ich  hier  und  auch  bei  den  folgenden 
Wendungen  wohl  mit  Recht  das  hlw-  aus  dem  in  unmittelbarer  Nähe 
stehenden  hiw-gedäl  ergänze,  da  die  einfachen  geflit,  gecid  u.  s.  w.  kaum 
den  speziellen  Sinn  „Ehe- Streit"  u.  s.  w.  haben  können).  Der  zweite 
Teil  des  Kompositums  gehört  zu  flUan  (st.  v.  der  I.  Kl.)  „wetteifern, 
streiten". 

Mw-gecld  (st.  n.)  desgl.  „Ehe-Streit",  zu  cidan  (schw.  v.)  „schelten,  tadeln". 

hlw-äsyndrung  (st.  f.)  „Ehe-Absonderung",  zu  ä-syndrian  (schw.  v.)  „ab- 
sondern". 
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unsympathisch  sind  (vgl.  Weinhold ,  Deutsehe  Fr.  II  S.  35  f.), 
die  kirchliche  Forderung  unterstützen. 

Die  Zuchtstrafen,  die  anfangs  sowohl  wegen  zweiter 
als  auch  dritter  Ehen  verhängt  werden,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach. 
Kap.  31  u.  32  (Wasserschi.  S.  148): 

Digamus  poeniteat  I  annum,  IV  et  VI  feria  et  in  III  XLmis 
dbstineat  se  a  vino  et  a  carnihus,  non  separantur  tarnen. 
Trigamus  et  supra,  id  est,  in  IV  et  VI  vel  plus,  VII  annos 
poeniteat,  IV  feria  et  VI  feria  et  in  III  XLmis  dbstineat  se 
a  vino  et  carnihus,  non  tarnen  dimittat  uxorem. 
erfahren  später  eine  Einschränkung,  indem  man  es  dabei  be- 
wenden lässt,  nur  den  letzteren  Fall  unter  Strafe  zu  stellen, 
Egb.  Poenit.  II  Kap.  20  (Wasserschi.  S.  327,  ags.  Text  bei 
Thorpe,  Anc.  L.  S.  370  u.  71): 

Non  est  permissum  alicui  liomini  Christiano,  ut  plus  quam  his 
matrimonium  contrahat;  qiioniam  Sanctus  Paulus  in  doctrina 
sua  hoc  prohihet,  et  quemque  hominum  docet,  quomodo  ea  de 
re  agere  debeat,  id  est,  si  cujusvis  viri  prima  uxor  mortua  sit, 
quod  cum  venia  aliam  uxorem  ducere  possit;  et  si  supersit  ei, 
permaneat  postea  usque  coelebs.  Ita  etiam  mulier,  si  primi 
viri  obitus  evenerit,  cum  venia  nubat  alteri,  si  id  eligere  velit; 
et  si  huic  supersit,  in  viduitate  postea  usque  permaneat,  quam- 
diu  vivet.  Und  selbst  dann  soll  eine  rücksichtsvolle  Behandlung 
eintreten,  Forts.: 

Et  si  aliquando  vir  vel  mulier  has  res  violaverit,  ne  desperent 
Uli  de  misericordia  Dei,  sed  convertantur  et  emendent,  prout 
confessarius  eorum  iis  praescripserit  et  ostenderit  (und  noch 
andere  Belege  in  der  kanonischen  Litteratur).') 

Ein  Glied  in  der  Kette  dieser  Bemühungen  bildet  auch 
die  Vorschrift,  dass  zwischen  dem  Tode  eines  der  Ehegatten 
und  der  Wiederverheiratung  des  anderen  eine  längere 
Frist  verfliessen  soll.  Allerdings  mag  hier  noch  ein  anderer 
Grund  mit  im  Spiele  sein:  denn  wenn  der  Witwer  nur  einen 
Monat,  die  Witwe  dagegen  zwölf  Monate  warten  soll,  so  liegt 
der  Unterschied   in   der  Zeit   natürlich    darin  begründet,   dass 

^)  Zur  Gewohnheit  der  Kirche,  zweiten  Ehen  die  Einsegnung  zu 
verweigern,  s.  S.  58  f. 
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man  bei  der  Witwe  auf  diese  "Weise  nur  mit  Sicherheit  die 
Existenz  eines  „posthumus"  bestimmen  konnte,  Theod.  Capit. 
Dach.  Kap.  106  (Wasserschi.  S.  155): 

Muliere  mortua  liceat  viro  post  mensem  alteram  accipere,  mortuo 
vero  viro,  post  annum  licet  mtilieri  virum  tollere.  Vgl.  ^öelr.'s 
Ges.  V  21  (s.  S.  26).«) 

König-    Cnut,    der    ^öelred's    Verordnung    in  ähnlicher 

Fassung    in    seine    Gesetzsammlung    aufgenommen  hat    (Ges. 

II 73),  belegt  ihre  Uebertretung  mit  schweren  Strafen, 
a.  a.  0.  (Forts.): 

.  .  .;  and  gif  heo  hinnan  geares  fcece  wer  geceose,  ponne  ])olise 
heo  ])cere  morgen-gyfe  and  ealra  ])cera  celita,  pe  heo  ])urJi  cerran 
wer  Jicefde,  and  fön  ])ä  nehstan  frynd  tö  Päm  lande  and  tö 
Päm  cehtan,  pe  heo  öer  hcefde. 

„. .  .;  und  wenn  sie  (die  Witwe)  binnen  Jahresfrist  einen  Mann 
erkiest,  so  verliere  sie  ihre  Morgengabe  und  alles  Gut,  was 
sie  durch  ihren  frühem  Mann  hatte,  und  es  mögen  die  nächsten 
Freunde  zu  dem  Lande  und  zu  dem  Gute  greifen,  das  sie 
früher  hatte  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.  311)." 

Dieser  Verlust  aller  Güter  erster  Ehe  trifft  sie  auch  dann, 
wenn  sie  während  des  Trauerjahres  mit  Gewalt  entführt  ist 
und  bei  ihrem  Räuber  als  Gattin  verbleibt,  a.  a.  0.  §  2  (s. 
S.  77f.). 

Ihr  nunmehriger  zweiter  Mann  muss  dem  Könige  sein 
Wergeid  zahlen,  a.  a.  0.  §  1: 

Änd  sy  he  his  weres  scyldij  wiÖ  pone  cynins  oÖde  wiÖ  2>one, 
])e  hit  geunnen  hcebhe. 


1)  Den  Sinn,  den  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  II  S.  36  diesem  Gesetze 
(das  er  doch  sicher  hier  im  Auge  hat,  indem  seine  Angabe  IV  20  wohl 
auf  einem  Druckfehler  beruht)  beimisst,  vermag  ich  nicht  darin  zu  ent- 
decken; er  sagt  a.a.O.:  „Der  angelsächsische  König  JE6ei\ied  (IV,  20)  setzte 
eine  Art  Belohnung  darauf,  wenn  die  Witwe  den  Gatten  ein  züchtig  Jahr 
betrauerte,  ehe  sie  einem  zweiten  die  Hand  reichte;  sie  durfte  dann  ohne 
Einspruch  ihrer  Verwandten  sich  vermählen,  wem  sie  wollte".  Für  meine 
Auffassung  s.  S.  25  f  d.  Sehr.  Auch  Liebermann  scheint,  soweit  man  aus 
seiner  Uebersetzung  auf  S.  243  (2.  Lfg.  des  I.  Bd.)  schliessen  darf,  an  eine 
solche  Interpretation  des  Gesetzes  nicht  zu  denken. 
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„Und  er  (der  Ehemann)  habe  seine  Were  an  den  König  ver- 
wirkt oder  an  den,  welchen  dieser  damit  beliehen  hat  (Schmid, 
Ges.  a.  a.  0,)"  [vgl.  auch  die  Anm.  zu  73  auf  derselben  Seite]. 

Ausser  jenen  Gesetzen  über  Wiederverheiratung  ist  nichts 
vorhanden,  was  zur  Stellung  des  Witwers  zu  bemerken 
wäre.  Rechtliche  Folgen  hat  für  ihn  der  Tod  der  Gattin  nur 
inbezug  auf  seine  Erbansprüche. 

Anders  steht  es  um  die  tiberlebende  Gattin,  die  Witwe, 
ags.  widuwe  (schw.  f.,  die  verschiedenen  sprachlichen  Varianten 
und  ihre  Belegstellen  s.  bei  Bosworth-Toller  S.  1217)  oder  läf 
(st,  f.)  ==  „what  is  left"  zu  llfan  (st.  v.  der  I.  Kl.)  und  Icefan 
(schw.  V.),  z.  B. 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  171, 18: 

derelicta  —  läf  vel  forlceten  unf  u.  ö. 
und  andere  Ausdrücke. 

Durch  den  Tod  des  Mannes  ist  das  Mundschaftsverhältnis, 
in  dem  sie  zu  ihm  stand,  erloschen.  Wer  übernimmt  nun  die 
Mundschaft  über  die  Witwe?  denn  nach  germanischer  Reehts- 
auffassung  muss  ein  weibliches  Wesen  sich  stets  in  der  Mund- 
schaft einer  männlichen,  freien  und  volljährigen  Person  befinden. 

Schroeder,  Ehel.  Güterr.  behauptet  auf  S.  2:  „Unter- 
worfen sind  der  Vormundschaft  alle  Weiber,  doch  werden  im 
westgothischen,  burgundischen  und  wahrscheinlich  auch  im 
angelsächsischen  Recht  die  Witwen  von  dieser  Regel  aus- 
genommen, ..."  eine  Ansicht,  deren  Richtigkeit,  wenigstens 
was  angelsächsische  Verhältnisse  betrifft,  keineswegs  in  dieser 
Form  zuzugeben  ist. 

Zwei  Gesetze  JEöelberht's  beweisen  nämlich  ohne  Zweifel, 
dass  Witwen  zu  Anfang  des   7.  Jahrhunderts   der  Vor- 
mundschaft unterworfen  sind,  Ges.  75: 
Mund  päre  betstan  widmvan  eorlcundre  L  scülin^a  gehete. 

§  1.  Bare  öpre  XX  seil',  däre  priddan  XII  seil',  päre  feorÖan 
VI  seil: 

„Das  Sehutzrecht  über  die  vornehmste  Witwe  vom  Adelsstande 
bttsse  [wer  es  verletzt]  mit  50  Schillingen;  [75,1]  [das]  über 
die  [an  Range]  zweite  mit  20  Schll,  [das]  über  die  dritte  mit 
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12  Schll.,  [das]  über  die  vierte  mit  6  Schll.  [an  ihren  Vormund] 
(Liebermann  S.  7)."  In  dem  folgenden,  76  (s.  S.  77),  wird 
eine  Strafe  dem  in  Aussieht  gestellt,  der  den  Frieden  einer 
Witwe  stört,  die  an  dieser  Stelle  sehr  bezeichnender  Weise 
widuwan  unäjne  „eine  ihm  (nämlich  dem  Frauenräuber)  nicht 
zu  eigen  gehörende  Witwe"  genannt  wird,  d.  h,  also,  dass  sie 
unter  der  Vormundschaft  eines  Dritten  steht. 

Doch  sagen  die  Gesetze  nicht,  wer  denn  der  Vor- 
mund ist. 

Es  sind  nur  zwei  Möglichkeiten  vorhanden:  entweder  ist 
es  die  Sippe  des  Mannes,  oder  ihre  väterliche  Sippe.  Welche 
von  beiden  Parteien  in  jedem  Falle  eintritt,  lässt  sich  aus  den 
Gesetzen  ersehen,  wenn  sie  sich  auch  nicht  direkt  darüber 
auslassen. 

Nach  iEöelb.'s  Ges.  81: 
"^if  Mo    bearn    ne   ^ebyre^,    fcederin^mä^as    fioh    ä^an    and 
morgensyfe. 

„Wenn  sie  Nachkommenschaft  nicht  gebiert,  erhalten  [bei 
Auflösung  der  Ehe  ihre]  Vatersippen  [das]  Gut  [der  Frau] 
und  [die  vom  Manne  ihr  bei  der  Hochzeit  gegebene]  Morgen- 
gabe (Liebermann  S.  8)." 

kehrt  die  kinderlose  Frau  nach  Trennung  der  Ehe  —  hier 
durch  Scheidung,  aber  auch  sicher  beim  Tode  ihres  Gatten  — 
in  den  Schoss  ihrer  Familie  zurück,  denn  da  sie  selbst  kein 
persönliches  Eigentum  erhält,  dies  vielmehr  in  die  Hände 
ihrer  väterlichen  Familie  kommt,  ist  sie  auch  unter 
deren  Mundschaft  gestellt.  Und  das  ist,  was  wir  bei  den 
Angelsachsen  erwarten  müssen,  denn  wir  haben  ja  oben  ge- 
sehen, dass  die  Frau  sogar  während  der  Ehe  nicht  ganz  aus 
der  Bevormundung  ihres  Geschlechts  herausgetreten  ist  (vgl. 
S.  88  f.). 

Sind  dagegen  Kinder  vorhanden,  so  ist  es  germanisch, 
dass  die  Witwe  bis  zu  einer  etwaigen  Wiederverheiratung  bei 
ihnen  verbleibt,  das  Hauswesen  fortführt  und  eben  deswegen 
dem  Vormunde  ihrer  Kinder  mit  untergeben  ist,  vgl.  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Frauen  II  S.  35.  Eine  solche  Praxis  dürfen  wir 
meiner  Meinung  nach  auch  für  angelsächsische  Verhältnisse 
postulieren  gemäss  Ine's  Ges.  38  (nach  E): 
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"^if  ceorl  and  Ms  wif  hearn  hcebhen  ^emcene,  and  fere  se  ceorl 
forö,  Jicehbe  sw  mödor  hire  hearn  and  ßde  :  ä^ife  Jdre  mon 
VI  scill.  tö  füstre,  cu  on  sumera,  oxan  on  wintra;  liealden  ])ä 
mm^as  pone  frumstöl,  oÖ  dcet  Mt  ^ewintred  sie. 
„Wenn  der  Freibauer  und  sein  Weib  ein  Kind  gemeinschaftlich 
haben,  und  der  Mann  stirbt,  so  behalte  die  Mutter  ihr  Kind 
und  erziehe  [es]:  man  gebe  ihr  6  Schill,  [jährlich]  zum  Er- 
ziehungsgelde,  eine  Kuh  im  Sommer,  einen  Ochsen  im  Winter; 
die  Verwandten  sollen  den  Hauptsitz  [das  Stammgut]  behüten, 
bis  dass  es  [das  Kind]  volljährig  ist  (Liebermann  S.  105  u.  7)." 
Wahrscheinlich  bleibt  also  die  Mutter  mit  ihrem  Kinde  aut 
dem  Erbsitze,  den  die  Verwandten  des  verstorbenen 
Mannes  verwalten,  und  aus  dessen  Einkünften  sie  der  Witwe 
geben,  um  davon  mit  ihrem  Kinde  zu  leben.  Natürlich  sind 
sie  in  diesem  Falle  auch  ihre  Vormünder. 

Nun  müssen  wir  allerdings  konstatieren,  dass  zu  Ende  des 
10.  und  Anfang  des  11.  Jahrhunderts  die  Lage  der  Dinge  sich 
wesentlich  verschoben  hat. 

Nach  ^Eöelr.'s  Ges.  V  21  (s.  S.  26)  hat  die  Witwe  zu  jener 
Zeit  (V  stammt  aus  dem  Jahre  1008)  Selbstverlobungsrecht 
und  steht,  wie  hier  ausdrücklich  hervorgehoben  wird,  in  dem 
Schutze  Gottes  und  des  Königs.  Ersteren  aber  vermittelt  der 
Bischof.  In  einem  Testamente  aus  dem  Jahre  970  bittet  der 
Verfasser  einen  Bischof  ^Ifstan,  seiner  Witwe  Schutz  zu  ge- 
währen {„[ä]mundian^\  der  technische  Ausdruck),  Diplomat. 
Angl.  (Thorpe  S.  517): 

Nu  hidde  ic  pone  hisceop  ^Ifstän,  Jyoet  he  ämundije  mme 
lafe  .  .  .  Die  Könige  nehmen  sich  ihrer  an,  indem  sie  in  Ge- 
setzen verbieten,  irgend  welchen  Druck  auf  sie  auszuüben, 
z.B.  ^öelr.'s  Ges.  VI  39: 

And  ^if  hwä   {nunnan  ^ewemme   oÖde)    wydewan   nydnwme, 
sehete  Pcet  deope,  for  "^ode  and  for  worolde. 
„Und  wenn  jemand   (eine  Nonne   schändet   oder)   eine  Witwe 
raubt,  büsse   er  es  tief  vor  Gott  und  der  Welt  (Schmid,  Ges. 
S.  233)." 

oder  a.  a.  0.  47: 

And  pcet  hl  widuwan  and  stSop-cild  tö  oft  ne  ähwöenan,   ac 

Seorne  hl  ^ladian. 
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„Und  dass  sie  (sc.  die  Diener  Gottes)  Witwen  und  Waisen 
nicht  zu  oft  beschweren,  sondern  gern  sie  erfreuen  (Sehmid, 
Ges.  S.  235)."  Cnut's  Ges.  II  52  s.  auf  S.  77  Anm.  1.  Auch 
soll  man  nicht  zu  sehr  in  sie  dringen,  den  Schleier  zu  nehmen, 
Cnut's  Ges.  II  73  §3: 

Änd  ne  hädige  man  cefre  wudewan  tö  hrcedUce. 

Ohne  Frage  ist  die  Witwe  in  späterer  Zeit  unabhängig 
geworden,  indem  sie  aus  der  Mundschaft  der  Familie 
heraus  in  die  des  Staates  und  der  Kirche  getreten  ist, 
die  einfach  darin  besteht,  dass  König  und  Bischof  ihren  Frieden 
sich  angelegen  sein  lassen. 

Hier  können  wir  also  genau  verfolgen,  wie  das  Recht  der 
Familie  allmählich  zurückgeht  und  an  Stelle  des  Familien- 
schutzes der  Staatsschutz  tritt.  Und  ich  glaube  nicht  fehl 
zu  gehen,  wenn  ich  behaupte,  dass  gerade  die  eigenartig 
schwankende  Stellung  der  Witwe  dem  Eindringen  jener  römisch- 
rechtlichen Anschauungen  von  gemilderter  Geschlechtsmund- 
schaft den  ersten  Anhalt  gab  und  den  meisten  Vorschub 
leistete,  so  dass  inbezug  auf  ihre  Stellung  die  neue  Auffassung 
am  weitesten  fortgeschritten  erscheint. 

Sonst  ist  noch  hinzuzufügen,  dass  die  Witwe  verpflichtet 
ist,  das  „Hergewäte"  binnen  12  Monaten  zu  entrichten  (vgl. 
darüber  Kemble,  The  Saxons  II  S.  98  ff.),  Cnut's  Ges.  II  73  §  4: 

Änd  gelöeste  wie  wuduwe  ])ä  here  -geata  hinnan  twelf  möndum, 
buton  hire  äßr  tö  onhagige,  wUeleas  (aufgenommen  in  Leg. 
Henr.  14  §  6). 

„Und  es  leiste  jede  Witwe  das  Heergeräte  binnen  zwölf 
Monaten  straflos,  ausser  wenn  es  ihr  früher  beliebt  (Sehmid, 
Ges.  S.  311)." 

und  dass  sie  Anspruch  auf  einen  Teil  der  Were  ihres  Mannes 
hat,  Wilh.'8  Ges.  19: 

De  la  were  primereinement  rendrad  Vom  del  hamsocTine  a  la 
vedue  e  as  orfenins  X  sol.,  ... 

Wie  man  es  nicht  gern  sieht,  wenn  die  Witwe  sich  wieder 
verheiratet,  verlangt  man  auch  von  ihr,  dass  sie  durch  ihr 
ganzes   Benehmen   das   Andenken  ihres  Gatten  ehre.    ^Ifric, 
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Hom.  I  S.  148  hält  den  Witwen  als  Beispiel  die  fromme  Anna 
vor,  4 — 5: 

"^if  wtfe  getimise  ])cet  heo  hire  wer  forleose,  Öonne  nime  heo 
hysne  he  öisre  wudewan.    Diese  Anna  rühmt  er,  1 — 4: 

.  .  .,  ne  lufude  heo  nä  estmettas,  ac  lufude  fcestenu.  Ne  lufude 
heo  ydele  spellun^e,  ac  beeode  hire  ^ebedu.  Ne  ferde  Mo 
wörigende  ^eond  land,  ac  wces  wunigende  gepyldeVlce  binnan 
"^odes  temple.  Sie  sollen  ihrem  Vorbilde  zuliebe  aufgeben, 
„Leckerbissen"  zu  schätzen,  sondern  sollen  fasten;  auch  „mtissige 
Kede",  sondern  beten,  und  nicht  „durch  das  Land  schweifen" 
(vgl.  S.  96  u.  Anm.  2). 


Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  10 


Kapitel  III: 

Sittliche  Yerhältnisse  im  allgemeinen. 

Die  Richtigkeit  der  Behauptung,  dass  die  Angelsachsen 
strenge  Zucht  und  starre  Sittenreinheit  als  unbedingt  erforder- 
liche Qualitäten  einer  tadellos  geführten  Ehe  ansehen,  vermag 
nicht  erschüttert  zu  werden  durch  eine  Bemerkung,  die  zu 
machen  wir  öfters  Gelegenheit  gehabt  haben:  dass  nämlich 
gemäss  dem  Rechtsbewusstsein  jener  Zeit  der  Begriff  eheliche 
Treue  wandelbar  erscheint,  je  nachdem,  ob  er  auf  den  Mann 
oder  die  Frau  angewandt  wird. 

Wie  steht  es  nun  um  den  "Verkehr  beider  Geschlechter 
überhaupt? 

Die  Zeugnisse,  die  uns  ein  Urteil  über  die  sittlichen 
Verhältnisse  bei  den  Angelsachsen  gewinnen  lassen,  zerfallen 
in  direkte  und  indirekte. 

Zur  ersten  Art  gehören  Angaben  in  den  historischen 
Quellen,  die  direkt  über  die  damaligen  Zustände  sich  äussern; 
zur  zweiten  die  Bestimmungen  der  geistlichen  und  welt- 
lichen Gesetzgeber,  indem  indirekt  au  und  für  sich  aus 
dem  Verbot  einer  Sache  auch  auf  ihre  Existenz  geschlossen 
werden  darf. 

Zunächst  die  historischen  Berichte, 

Die  interessante  Stelle  aus  Beda,  Hist.  eccl.  IV  Kap.  23 
(Plummer  S.  265),  wo  von  den  Missständen,  die  im  Nonnenkloster 
zu  Coldingham  herrschten,  erzählt  wird,  habe  ich  S.  52  zitiert: 
Die  Nonnen,  sagt  Beda,  pflegten  sich  durch  feine  Kleider, 
welche  sie  selbst  webten,  die  Liebe  von  Männern  ausserhalb 
des  Klosters  zu  erkaufen. 
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Ein  wenig  günstiges  Licht  auf  das  Treiben  an  englischen 
Fürstenhöfen  wirft  ein  Brief  des  Bonifacius  an  den  König 
jEöelbald  von  Mercien,  abgedruckt  bei  Jaffe,  Bibliotheca 
rerum  Germanicarum.  III.  Bd.  Monumenta  Moguntina  S.  168 
bis  177  (vgl.  dazu  die  Fassung,  die  Birch  in  seinem  Gart.  Sax. 
Vol.  I  S.  247  u.  248  giebt,  da  sie  ein  neues  Moment  enthält). 

Berechnend  wie  Bonifacius  ist,  kargt  er  zunächst  nicht 
mit  dem  Lobe  des  Königs  wegen  seiner  kirchlichen  Gesinnung. 
Dann  fährt  er  jedoch  fort: 

Sed  inter  haec  una  malae  aestimationis  fama  de  vita  pietatis 
vestrae  ad  auditum  nostnim  pervenit,  qua  audita,  contristati 
sumus.  Et  illam  optamus  non  fuisse  veram.  Multis  enim 
narrantibus,  compertum  est  nobis:  quod  numquam  legitimam  in 
matrimonium  uxorem  duxisses  ,  ,  .,  si  hoc  causa  castitatis  et 
abstinentiae  facere  voluisti,  ut  ab  uxoris  conjunctione  pro  timore 
et  amore  Bei  abstinuisses,  et  hoc  verum  et  impletum  pro  JDeo 
conprobaveris,  et  in  hoc  gaudemus;  quia  non  est  reprehensibile, 
sed  magis  laudabile.  Si  autem  —  quod  absit  —  ut  multi 
dicunt,  nee  legitimam  accepisti  uxorem  nee  castitatis  dbstinen- 
tiam  pro  Deo  servasti,  sed  libidine  dominante  in  scelere  luxoriae 
et  adulterii  famam  gloriae  tuae  coram  Deo  et  hominibus  con- 
fuderis,  in  hoc  valde  contristamur ;  quia  et  in  conspeetu  Dei 
flagitium  et  coram  hominibus  famae  vestrae  confusio  esse  dinosci- 
tur.  Man  erzählte  also,  dass  der  König,  um  nicht  in  Ueppigkeit 
und  Hurerei  behindert  zu  sein,  unverheiratet  blieb. 

Dass  er  sich  nun  gar  zu  Werkzeugen  seiner  Lust  Sankti- 
monialien  auswählte,  musste  begreiflicher  Weise  den  Zorn  des 
Gottesmannes  bedeutend  erhöhen.    Er  schreibt  weiter: 

Et  adhuc,  quod  pejus  est,  qui  nobis  narrant,  adiciunt:  quod 
hoc  scelus  ignominiae  maximae  cum  sanctis  monialibus  et  sacra- 
tis  Deo  virginibus  per  monasteria  commissum  sit.  Nam,  hoc 
peccatum  duplex  esse,  non  dubium  est. 

Nach  seinem  Vorbilde  lebten  auch  die  Grossen  seines 
Keichs,  Gart.  Sax.  a.  a.  0.  S.  247: 

Äudivimus  praeterea  quod  optimales  pene  omnes  gentis  Mer- 
ciorum  tuo  exemplo  legitimas  uxores  deserant  et  adulteras  et 
sanctimoniales  constuprent. 

10* 
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Schon  unter  seinem  Vorgänger  Ceolred,  König  der  Mereier 
(709 — 16),  und  in  Bernieia  und  Deira  unter  König  Osred 
(705  — 16)  hätte  solche  Unsitte  geherrscht,  Jaffe,  a.  a.  0. 
S.  174  u.  75: 

. . .  Ceolredi  regis  Mercionum  et  Osredi  regis  D^rorum  et 
Berniciorum.  Hi  duo  reges  .  .  .  in  istis  peccatis  commorantes, 
id  est  in  stupratione  et  adulterio  nonnarum  et  fractura  monaste- 
riorum,  justo  judicio  Dei  damnati,  de  culmine  regali  htijus  vitae 
dbjecti  et  immatura  et  terrihiU  morte  praeventi,  a  luce  perpetua 
extranei,  in  profundum  inferni  et  tartarum  ahyssi  demersi  sunt. 
Beide  habe  als  göttliche  Strafe  schweres  Verhängnis  getroffen 
(Forts.): 

Nam  Ceolredum,  precessorem  venerande  celsitudinis  tuae  —  ut 
testati  sunt,  qui  praesentes  fuerant  —  apud  comites  suos 
splendid^  epulantem,  malignus  spiritus,  qui  eum  ad  fiduciam 
dampnandae  legis  Dei  suadendo  pellexit,  peccantem  suhito  in 
insaniam  mentis  convertit;  ut  sine  paenitentia  et  confessione, 
furibundus  et  amens  et  cum  didbolis  sermocinans  et  Dei  sacer- 
dotes  dbJiominans,  de  hac  luce  sine  dubio  ad  tormenta  inferni 
migravit. 

Osredum  quoque  spiritus  luxoriae,  fornicantem  et  per  monasteria 
nonnarum  sacratas  virgines  stuprantem  et  furentem,  agitavit; 
usque  quod  ipse  gloriosum  regnum  et  juvenilem  vitam  et  ipsam 
luxoriosam  animam  contemptibili  et   despecta   morte  perdidit. 

Wenn  wir  diesem  beiden  Gewährsmännern  glauben  —  und 
wir  dürfen  es  ohne  Frage  —  mlissen  wir  zugeben,  dass  die 
Angelsachsen  des  beginnenden  8.  Jahrhunderts  sich  schon  weit 
von  jener  Sittenstrenge,  die  Caesar  und  Tacitus  an  den  Ger- 
manen rühmen,  entfernt  haben.  Die  Verderbnis  in  den  Nonnen- 
klöstern ist  sicherlich  sehr  gross  gewesen.  Aber  auch  die 
übrigen  Kreise  werden  nicht  von  ihr  verschont  gewesen  sein, 
erwähnt  doch  Bonifacius  in  seinem  Briefe  nicht  nur  „meretrices 
monasteriales" ,  sondern  auch  „m.  saeculares".  Zudem  können 
wir  uns  nicht  wundern,  dass  nur  von  der  Unsittlichkeit  in  den 
Klöstern  berichtet  wird;  denn  deren  Wohl  und  Wehe  lag 
Männern  wie  Beda  und  Bonifacius  vor  allem  am  Herzen. 
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Die  indirekten  Zeugnisse  fliessen  viel  reichlicher. 

Bussspiegel  und  Canon  es  enthalten  eine  grosse  Zahl 
von  Verboten  fleischlicher  Sünden  jeglicher  Art,  die  so  wider- 
wärtiger Natur  sind,  dass  ich  mich  hier  begnügen  muss,  einige 
charakteristische  Punkte  herauszugreifen. 

Hurerei  mit  einer  Jungfrau  oder  Verheirateten  wird  natür- 
lich mit  einer  Busse  belegt,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  84 
(Wasserschi.  S.  153): 

Si  quis  fornicaverit  cum  virgine,   I  anno  poeniteat,   si  cum 
marifata^  III  annis,  unum  integrum,  duos  alios  XL  dies  poeni- 
teat.  Bei  Mönchen  ist  die  Strafe  höher  bemessen,  a.  a.  0.  Kap.  33 
(a.a.O.  S.  148): 
Monachus  si  fornicatus  fuerit  VII  annos  poeniteat. 

Der  Kuss  wird  den  Priestern  verboten,  Gregor.  Can.  Kap.  118 
(a.a.O.  S.  173): 

Si  osculatus  est  preshyter  per  desiderium  feminam,  XX  dies, 
.  .  .  peniteat  .  .  . 

Unzüchtige  Handlungen  der  Frauen  unter  einander  werden 
durch  schwere  Strafen  gesühnt,  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  87 
(a.a.O.  S.  153): 

Mulier   qtiae   se  fornicationis  amore   ad   alteram  conjunxerit, 
VII  annis  poeniteat  .  .  . 

Selbstbefleckung  sowohl  des  männlichen,  als  auch  des 
weiblichen  Geschlechts  findet  einen  Busssatz,  Gregor.  Can. 
Kap.  119  (a.  a.  0.  S.  173): 

Si  quis  sepe  per  violentiam  cogitationis  semen  fundit,  XX  dies 
peniteat.     Si  semen  excitavit  prima  vice,  XX  dies  peniteat,  si 
secunda  XL  dies,  si  plus,  addatur  jejunia. 
a.  a.  0.  Kap.  97  (a.  a.  0.  S.  171): 
Si  mulier  cum  se  ipsa  sola  coitum  habet,  III  annos  peniteat. 

Päderastie  erfährt  Berücksichtigung,  Theod.  12  §  5  (a.  a.  0. 

S.  185): 

Si  masculus  cum  masculo  fornicat,  X  ann.  poeniteat.    Sodomie, 

Gregor.  Can.  Kap.  93  (a.  a.  0.  S.  171): 

Qui  cum  pecoribus  coierit,  XV  annos  poeniteat.    Qui  saepe  cum 

ptecode  aut  cum  masculo,   XV  annos  ut  poeniteat,  judicavit. 
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Eine  andere  ekle  Handlung  wird  noch  untersagt,  Theod.  I  2 
§  15  (a.  a.  0.  S.  186): 

Qui  semen  in  os  miserit,  VII  annos  poeniteat.  Hoc  pessimum 
malum.  Alias  ab  eo  aliterque  judicatum  est,  ut  anibo  usque 
in  finem  vitae  poeniteant  vel  XV  annos  vel,  ut  superius,  VII. 

Die  Auslese  mag  genügen,  da  sie  die  wichtigsten  Sünden 
enthält. 

Nun  die  Hauptfrage:  darf  man  auf  Grund  dieses  Materials 
eine  solch  ungeheuerliche  Sittenverderbnis,  wie  der  Umstand, 
dass  alle  diese  Gemeinheiten  verboten  werden,  eigentlich  in- 
volviert, als  vorhanden  voraussetzen?  Friedberg,  Aus  deutschen 
Bussbüchern  S.  15  und  45 — 46  hat  hier  schon  die  richtigen 
Bedenken  geltend  gemacht. 

Zunächst  ist  mit  der  Thatsache  zu  rechnen,  dass  in  den 
Busssammlungen  t h e 0 r e t i s c h e  Vollständigkeit  erstrebt 
wurde,  wobei  das  Vorbild  des  mosaischen  Gesetzes,  aus  dem 
oft  Bestimmungen  herübergenommen  wurden,  mochten  sie  für 
deutsche  Verhältnisse  passen  oder  nicht,  entscheidend  war. 
Sie  tragen  auf  jeden  Fall  sehr  häufig  ein  jüdisches  Gepräge. 

Ferner  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  Theodorus,  auf  den  die 
Busssammlungen  —  wenn  auch  in  vorliegender  Form  nicht 
von  ihm  verfasst  —  in  ihrem  Kern  zurückgehen  (vgl.  Schmitz, 
Bussbücher  und  Bussdisziplin  der  Kirche.  Bd.  I  S.  572),  und 
der  als  griechischer  Mönch  die  orientalisch-byzantinische 
Sittenlosigkeit  kennen  gelernt  hatte,  durch  heimische  Sitten 
zur  Abfassung  mancher  Verbote  bewogen  sein  mochte.  In 
der  That,  der  Geist,  der  sich  in  diesen  Sünden  offenbart, 
erinnert  mehr  an  die  grauenhafte  Verseuchtheit  der  Ost-  und 
Weströmer,  als  an  die  immerhin  naivere  Unsittlichkeit  der 
Germanen. 

Nur  soviel  vermögen  wir  zu  sagen:  Die  häufige  und 
verweilende  Betonung,  die  in  den  angelsächsischen  Buss- 
büchern auf  diese  Laster  verwandt  wird  —  im  Poenitentiale 
Bedae  z.  B.  umfasst  das  3.  Kapitel  „De  fornicatione"  mehr  als 
den  vierten  Teil  des  ganzen  Bussspiegels  —  erlaubt  den 
Schluss,  dass  auch  bei  den  Angelsacbsen  an  Akten  geschlecht- 
licher Verrohung  und  Ausartung  kein  Mangel  war.  Und  diese 
Folgerung    wird    bestätigt,    wenn    wir    die   altirischen   Buss- 
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Ordnungen  (die  der  übrigen  Länder  sind  ja  weniger  beweis- 
kräftig, da  sie  ihrerseits  von  den  angelsächsischen  stark  ab- 
hängig sind),  vergleichen:  sie  halten  sich  relativ  nur  selten 
bei  derartigen  Vergehen  auf. 

Ein  frischerer  und  gesunderer  Geist  durchzieht  die  welt- 
lichen Gesetze. 

Unter  ^öelberht's  legalen  Bestimmungen,  die  ja  vor- 
wiegend ländliche  Verhältnisse  im  Auge  haben,  finden  sich 
einige  über  sexuellen  Umgang  mit  unfreien  Mägden, 
welche  die  thatsächlichen  Verhältnisse  nötig  machten,  denn 
bei  dem  engeren  und  unbewachteren  Zusammenleben  beider 
Geschlechter  auf  dem  Lande  konnte  ein  solcher  Fall  nichts 
seltenes  sein. 

Die  Bussen,  die  einerseits  nach  dem  Stande  des  Besitzers 
der  Sklavin,  andererseits  auch  nach  dem  Range,  den  sie  selbst 
unter  den  Dienerinnen  einnimmt,  abgemessen  sind,  fallen  an 
ihren  Herrn.  Sie  sind  nicht  als  Sühne  für  ein  sittliches  Ver- 
gehen zu  betrachten,  sondern  einfach  als  eine  Entschädigung 
für  Verletzung  des  Eigentumsrechtes  des  Besitzers,  dem  sie 
daher  zukommen. 

Gehört  die  verletzte  Sklavin  dem  Könige,  tritt  Ges.  10 
bis  11  in  Kraft: 

"^if  man  iviÖ  cynin^es  mcegdenman  geli^el),  L  scülin^a  gehete. 

"^if  Mo  ^rindende  2)eotva  sw,  XXV  scilUnja  ^ehete.  Slopridde: 
XII  scillinsas. 

„Wenn  jemand  bei  einem  Mädchen  des  Königs  liegt,  büsse  er 
[letzterem]  50  Schillinge; 

wenn  sie  [die  Beschlafene,  dagegen  nur  eine  Korn]  mahlende 
Sklavin  ist,  btisse  er  25  Schillinge.  Die  [im  Range]  dritte 
[Magd,  wenn  beschlafen,  kostet]  12  Schillinge  (Liebermann 
S.  3)."  Die  Strafe  stuft  sich  also  nach  dem  Werte  und  der 
Stellung  der  Sklavin  ab  in  der  Reihenfolge:  50,  25  und 
12  Schillinge.    Bei  der  Hörigen  des  Eorls,  Ges.  14: 

"^if  ivid  eorles  birele  man  ^eli^e]),  XII  sciW  redete. 

„Wenn  bei  eines  Adligen  Schenkin  jemand  liegt,  btisse  er 
[jenem]   12  Schill.   (Liebermann   S.  4)."     Am   niedrigsten   sind 
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die  Strafsätze  bei  dem  Eigentum  eines  Gemein  freien, 
Ges.  16: 

J«y  wiÖ  ceorles  hirelan  man  ^eli^ep,  VI  scülinsum  ^ehete;  cet 
pöere  öpere  deowan  L  sccetta;  cet  ])äre  ])riddan  XXX  sccetta. 
„Wenn  bei  eines  Gemeinfreien  Sehenkin  jemand  liegt,  biisse 
er  [ihm]  mit  6  Schillingen,  bei  der  [an  Rang]  zweiten  Sklavin 
[zahle  ihm  der  Schänder]  50  Skätte,  bei  der  dritten  30  Skätte 
(Liebermann  S.  4)." 

Im  Prinzip  haben  wir  dieselbe  Auffassung,  wo  eine  Freie 
in.  Betracht  kommt,  indem  dann  ihrem  Vormunde  die  Ver- 
letzung seines  Mundschaftsrechtes  gesühnt  werden  muss  durch 
eine  Summe,  die  natürlich  höher  angeschlagen  ist,  als  bei 
einer  Unfreien,  ^öelb.'s  Ges.  73: 

"^if  friwlf  locbore  leswoes  hwcet  jede]>,  XXX  seil'  gebete. 
„Wenn   eine   Freie,   eine  Lockenträgerin,    etwas    Unzüchtiges 
thut,  btisse  [ihr  Schänder  ihrem  Vormunde]  30  Schll.  (Lieber- 
mann S.  7)."') 

Die  Beschlaf ene  ist  eine  Nonne,  Northumbr.  Priester- 
gesetz 63: 

"^if  htvä  wid  nunnan  forlic^e,  si  cegöer  Ms  weres  scildig,  ge 
he  ge  heo,  and  gif  In  on  ])äm  gccndigan,  huton  geswlcennesse, 
])olian  eignes  hg  eres  and  "^odes  mildse. 

„Wenn  jemand  eine  Nonne  beschläft,  seien  sie  beide  ihre 
Were  schuldig,  sowohl  er  als  sie,  und  wenn  sie  so  sterben, 
ohne  abzustehen,  verlieren  sie  die  reine  Lagerstätte  und  Gottes 
Gnade  (Schmid,  Ges.  S.371)."  Desgl.  Eadm.'s  Ges.  14  (nach  D): 
Se  Pe  wid  nunnan  hcenie,  gehälgodre  legerstüive  ne  sy  he  wyrÖe 

—  büton  he  gebete  —  ])e  mä  ])e  manslaga;  .  .  . 

„Wer  mit  einer  Nonne  hurt,   der  sei  —  ausser  wenn  er  büsst 

—  geweihter  Grabesstätte  nicht  mehr  würdig  als  ein  Tot- 
schläger; . . .  (Liebermann  S.  185)." 

In  allen  diesen  Fällen  waren  die  Strafen  leichter,  da  bei 
der  Handlung  die  Frau  selbst  willig  gewesen  war. 

Gewaltthätige  Angriffe  auf  sie  werden  strenger  ge- 
ahndet. 


1)  Anders  interpretiert  Schmid,  Ges.  S.  9. 
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Eine  leichtere  Art  ist  in  ^Ifr.'s  Ges.  11   vorgesehen  (wie 
auch  die  folgenden  ^Elfred'schen  Ges.  nach  E): 

"^if  mon  on  cirliscre  föemnan  hreost  sefö,  mid  V  scill.  hire 
gebete. 

„Wenn  jemand  an  die  Brust  einer  gemeinfreien  Jungfrau 
fasst,  büsse  er  ihr  mit  5  Schill.  (Liebermann  S.  57)."  Bei 
einer  Nonne  gilt  die  Strafe  doppelt,  iElfr.'s  Ges.  18: 

l^if  htvä  nunnan  mid  hcemedpinge  oÖöe  on  hire  hrcejl  odÖe  on 
hire  hreost  hutan  hire  leafe  gefö,  sie  hit  tivyhete  swä  ive  cer  he 
Icewdum  men  fundon. 

„Wenn  einer  einer  Nonne  buhlerischer  Weise  entweder  an  ihr 
Kleid  oder  an  ihre  Brust  ohne  ihre  Erlaubnis  fasst,  sei  das 
doppelte  so  busspfliehtig,  wie  wir  vorhin  über  eine  Laienperson 
bestimmten  (Liebermann  S.  59)." 

Das  schwerste  der  Sittlichkeitsvergehen  ist  die  Notzucht, 
ags.  nyd-hcemed  (st.  n.)  „violenUis  concuhitus". 

iElfr.'s  Ges.  25  setzt  den  Fall,  dass  die  Vergew^altigte  eine 
Hörige  ist: 

"^if  mon  ceorles  mennen  tö  nedhcemde  geÖreatad,  mid  V  scill. 
gehete  päm  ceorle;  and  LX  scill.  tö  wUe. 

„Wenn  jemand  eines  Gemeinfreien  Sklavin  zur  Notzucht  zwingt, 
btisse  er  dem  Gemeinfreien  mit  5  Schill.;  und  60  Schill, 
zum  Strafgeld  [dem  König]  (Liebermann  S.  63  u.  65)."  Ein 
Sklave,  als  Uebelthäter,  geht  seines  „membrum  virile"  ver- 
lustig, a.a.O.  25  §  1: 
J«/  deowmon  Jteoume  tö  nedhcemde  genede,  bete  mid  Ms  eowende. 

„Wenn  ein  Sklav  eine  Sklavin  zur  Notzucht  zwingt,  büsse  er 
mit  seinem  Zeugungsgliede  (Liebermann  S.  65)." 

Bei  Notzucht  einer  Freien  sind  die  Bussen  entsprechend 
höher. 

Der    Notzuchts versuch    an    einer    ceorlischen    Jungfrau 
kostet  10  Schillinge,  a.  a.  0.  11  §  1: 
"^if  he  Me  oferweorpe  and  mid  ne  gehceme,  mid  X  scill.  gebete. 

„Wenn  er  sie  niederwirft,  jedoch  nicht  beschläft,  büsse  er  mit 
10  Schill.  (Liebermann  S.  57)."     Dasselbe  in  Wilh.'s  Ges.  1 18: 
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...  Ki  ahat  femme  a  terre  pur  ferc  lui  force^  la  munte  al 
seinur  X  sol. 

Hat  die  Vergewaltigung  thatsächlich  statt,  kommt  ^Ifr.'s 
Ges.  11  §  2  in  Betracht: 

"^if  he  mid  ^ehceme,  mid  LX  scill.  gebete. 

„Wenn  er  [sie]  beschläft,  btisse  er  [ihr]  mit  60  Schill.  (Lieber- 
mann a.  a.  0.)."  In  Wilh.'s  Ges.  1 18  (vgl.  oben)  wird  dagegen 
statuiert,  dass  derjenige,  der  eine  Frau  vergewaltige,  seine 
Glieder  verwirkt  habe  (vgl  S,  135  u.  Anm.  1): 

Cil  Jci  purgist  femme  a  force,  forfeit  ad  les  membres  .  . . 

Wenn  der  Genotztichtigten  schon  einmal  ein  Mann  beigewohnt 
hat,  beträgt  die  Busse  nur  die  Hälfte,  also  30  Schillinge, 
^Ifr.'s  Ges.  11  §  3: 

"^if  öder  mon  mid  Jure  Icege  cer,  sie  he  Jiealfum  öcem  ponne 
slo  höt. 

„Wenn  schon  vorher  ein  anderer  Mann  bei  ihr  gelegen  hat, 
dann  sei  die  Busse  um  halb  so  viel  (Liebermann  S.  57)."  Und 
der  folgende  Paragraph  giebt  an,  unter  welchen  Bedingungen 
sie   sich   von  einer   solchen  Beschuldigung  reinigen  kann,  §  4: 

"^if  Im  mon  Uo,  s^lädiege  hie  he  sixtegum  hlda,  oÖÖe  Öolige  he 
healfre  ])cere  hüte. 

„Wenn  sie  [solch  früherer  Unkeuschheit]  geziehen  wird,  reinige 
sie  sich  mit  [Eid  von]  60  Hiden,  oder  gehe  [des  Empfangs] 
jener  Busse  um  die  Hälfte  verlustig  (Liebermann  a.  a.  0.)." 

Die  bisherigen  Strafnormierungen  galten  für  eine  Jungfrau 
vom  Stande  der  Ceorle.  Auf  ein  Mädchen  adeliger  Her- 
kunft nimmt  §  5  Bezug: 

"^if  (B])elhorenran  [Hs.:  horenrari]  ivlfmen  Öis  gelimpe,  weaxe 
slo  bot  he  Ömn  were. 

„Wenn  einer  mehr  [als  gemeinfrei]  geborenen  Jungfrau  dies 
[Verletzen  ihrer  Keuschheit]  geschieht,  so  wachse  die  [ihr 
zustehende]  Busse  je  nach  dem  Wergeid  [derselben]  (Lieber- 
mann a.  a.  0.)." 

Wertvoll  für  die  Beurteilung  aller  unserer  Bussbestimmungen 
ist  ^Ifr.'s  Ges.  26: 
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"^if  mon  un^ewintrcedne  wlfmon  tö  medhöemde  seÖreatige,  sie 
dcet  swä  Öces  ^ewintredan  monnes  höt. 

„Wenn  jemand  ein  unerwachsenes  Mädchen  zu  Notzucht  drängt, 
sei  das  [so  hoch  zu  büssen]  wie  die  Busse  für  die  erwachsene 
Person  (Liebermann  S.  65  u.  67)."  Nach  moderner  Rechts- 
anschauung, die  ein  stark  moralisches  Element  in  ihre  Rechts- 
satzungen hineinträgt,  muss  ein  derartiges  Vergehen,  wo  ein 
unmannbares,  also  wehrloseres  Mädchen  geschändet  wird, 
schärfer  bestraft  werden,  als  dieselbe  That  gegen  eine  er- 
wachsene Person,  da  sie  beim  Thäter  ein  grösseres  Mass  ge- 
meiner Gesinnung  offenbart.  Doch  solche  Erwägungen  sind 
jener  Zeit  fremd:  sie  konstatiert  gewissermassen  den  materiellen 
Schaden,  der  dem  Mundwalt  aus  der  Schändung  seines  Mündels 
erwächst,  und  lässt,  da  dieser  in  beiden  Fällen  gleich  ist, 
auch  für  beide  Fälle  gleiche  Strafen  eintreten. 

Gegen  öffentliche   Dirnen')  schreitet  man  unter  König 
Eadward  ein,  Eadw.'s  und  Guör.'s  Ges.  11  (nach  H): 


')  Die  häufigsten  ags.  Bezeichnungen  sind  folgende: 
ctvene,  cwyne  (schw.  f.),  ng.  quean  (Beleg  bei  Bosworth-Toller  S.  178). 

Dies  Wort  hatte  ursprünglich  die  Bedeutung  „Weib"  im  all- 
gemeinsten Sinne  (vgl.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  2).  Dann  sank  es 
gegenüber  dem  dehnstufigen  civEn  , Ehefrau",  während  dies  sich  in  seiner 
Bedeutung  steigerte  (ug.  queen),  herab  zu  „Weib  aus  niederem  Stande" 
(z.B.  „Ehefrau  eines  Mannes  niederer  Herkunft",  s.  S.  67),  sogar  „Sklavin" 
(im  Gegensatz  zu  cwen  =  „freie  Herrin").  Vgl.  Sweet,  Anglo-Sax.  Dict.: 
cwene  (f.)  =  woman,  female  serf,  prostitute. 

Wie  sich  nun  die  obige  Bedeutung  „Hure"  aus  ctvene  „Sklavin" 
bildete,  ist  einleuchtend. 

Wir  erhalten  damit  den  Hinweis,  dass  ursprünglich  auch  bei  den 
Angelsachsen  die  Dirnen  sich  aus  den  Sklavinnen,  d.h.  entweder 
den  unterjochten  Bewohnern  des  Landes,  also  keltischen  Frauen, 
oder  kriegsgefangenen ,  also  fremden  Weibern  rekrutierten,  da  sich 
freie  Frauen,  ehe  soziale  Missstände  die  Stellung  der  Gemeinfreien  ge- 
drückt hatten,  zu  solchem  Geschäfte  nicht  hergaben. 

Vgl.  auch  goth.  kalkjö  „Hure",  finnisches  Lehnwort  =  „Sklavin"; 
ahd.  läzza  „Freigelassene",  „Hure",  z.  B. 

Graflf,  Althochd.  Sprachsch.  Th.  II  Sp.  299: 
laza  (lazza)  —  prostituta 
hürrulazza  —  prostituta 

(Weinhold,  a.  a.  0.  II  S.  1 9  u.  20). 
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"^if  {wiccan  oÖde  wl^leras,  mänsworan  odöe  mordwyrhtan  odöe) 
füle,  äfylede,  öehcere  hörcwenan  ähwär  on  lande  wurÖan  ä^ytene, 
donne  fyse  hl  man  of  earde  and  clcensie  jbä  deode,  oÖÖe  on 
earde  forfare  liy  mid  ealle,  huton  Mg  geswlcan  and  ])e  deoppor 
gebetan. 

„Wenn  (Zauberer  oder  Wahrsager,  Meineidige  oder  heimliche 
Mordstifter  oder)  schmutzige,  verderbte,  offenbare  Hurenweiber 
irgendwo  im  Lande  betroffen  werden,  dann  jage  man  sie  ausser 
Landes  und  säubere  das  Volk,  oder  man  vernichte  sie  gänzlich 
im  Lande,  es  sei  denn,  sie  lassen  [vom  Bösen]  ab  und  büssen 
um  so  tiefer  (Liebermann  S.  135)"  [wiederholt  in  iEöelr.'s 
Ges.  VI  7  und  Cnut's  Ges.  II  4]. 

Es   scheint   demnach,    als    ob   man  Bordelle,   in   denen 
diese   Weibsbilder    unbehelligt   ihr    „horizontales    Handwerk" 


Mre  (schw.  f.),  ng.  whore,  „Hure",  z.  B. 
Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  475 : 

prostituta  (gl.  meretrix)  —  forliger  —  quae  prostat,  pellax  (gl. 
fallax,  mendax)  —  leas  fyrnhicgee  vel  höre 
a.  a.  0.,  S.  484: 

meretricum  —  hörena  u.  ö. 
hör-cwene  (schw.  f.),  vgl.  altn.  hor-kona,  Beispiel  s.  oben  u.  ö. 
forliger  (st.  f.)  „adultera", 

Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  475  (s.  oben) 
a.  a.  0.,  S.  523: 

prostitutis  —  forliger[er]um  .  .  .  u.  ö. 
myltestre,  miltestre  (schw.  f.),  aus  lat.  meretricem  (vgl.  über  die  Bildung 
Kluge  im  Littbl.  für  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.  18S7,  114  und  Pogatscher,  Zur 
Lautlehre  der  Lehnworte  an  verschiedenen  Stellen,  s.  Index), 

Wright-W.,  Vocab.  I  Sp.  337,38: 

meretrix  vel  scorta  —  myltestre 
JEUt.,  Gr.  S.  322,  1—2  u.  ö. 
port-cwene  (schw.  f.),  vgl.  altn.  port-kona  (Fritzner,  Ordbog  II   S.  945:  = 
„offentlig  Sk0ge"   und  vergleicht   den   ersten  Bestandteil   des  Wortes 
mit  altfranz.  bordel  „Bordell"),  z.  B. 
Kit.  Dun.  S.  106,28  u.  30: 
portcwoenes  —  meretricis 
portcwoene  —  meretrici  u.  ö.*) 

')  Ueber  die  Flexion  der  schwachen  Feminina  im  Northumbrischen 
vgl.  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.^  §  276  Anm.  5  (S.  146). 
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treiben  konnten,  wenn  sie  sieb  nur  städtischer  Kontrolle  unter- 
warfen —  eine  Institution,  die  ja  scbon  im  deutseben  Mittel- 
alter  ganz   gewöhnlich   war  —  nicht  geduldet  wurden.    Ihre 
Existenz  vermögen  nicht  zu  erweisen  die  Glossierungen, 
Bouterw.,  Gl.  S.  500: 

lupanar  —  meltrestran  hüse  (=  meltestran)  u.  ö. 

a.a.O.,  S.  526: 

lupanar  —  forligerhüs  u.  ö. 

Landesverweisung  trifft  auch  Volksfremde,  die  ge- 
schlechtlichen Sünden  fröhnen,  Wihtr.'s  Ges.  4: 
^Uheodige  mcen,  gif  Mo  hiora  hcemed  rihtan  nyllad,  of  lande 
mid  hiora  öehtum  and  mid  synnum  gewlten;  ... 
„Fremde  Männer,  wenn  sie  ihren  Geschlechtsverkehr  nicht 
bessern  wollen,  sollen  aus  dem  Lande  mit  ibren  Gütern  und 
mit  SUnden  weichen,  .  .  .  (Liebermann  S.  12)"  [wiederholt  in 
Cnut's  Ges.  II  55J. 

Diese  systematische  Aufarbeitung  der  weltlichen  Gesetzes- 
bestimmungen hinterlässt  den  Eindruck,  dass  sie  im  Gegensatz 
zu  den  geistlichen  durchaus  kasuistischer  Natur  sind.  Das 
zeigt  sich  z.  B.  klar  und  deutlich  in  dem  Charakter  der  ältesten 
Gesetzsammlungen,  die  fast  nur  als  eine  Kodifizierung  des 
Bussensystems  für  Mord.  Vergehen  gegen  die  Sittlichkeit  u.  s.  w. 
erscheinen,  da  es  den  Richtern  nicht  mehr  möglich  war,  die 
einzelnen  Strafsätze  im  Gedächtnis  zu  behalten  (vgl.  auch 
Winkelmann,  Geschichte  der  A.  S.  81).  Sie  erlauben  daher 
einen  viel  sicherern  Schluss,  als  die  geistlichen  Vorschriften, 
und  beweisen,  dass  in  der  That  viele  Sittlichkeitsvergehen 
vorkamen. 

Doch  offenbart  sich  zugleich  auch  in  ihnen  der  in  der 
Idee  hohe  sittliche  Standpunkt  der  Angelsachsen,  die 
sogar  weniger  schwere  Verstösse  wie  z.  B.  einem  Mädchen  an 
den  Busen  greifen  mit  verhältnismässig  hoher  Strafe  belegen 
und  schwere  Ausschreitungen  durch  empfindliche  Bussen  zu 
verhindern  suchen. 


So  ist  das  Schlussresultat:  Wie  die  historischen  Berichte 
bezeugen,  haben  wir  schon  zu  Anfang  des  8.  Jahrhunderts 
einen  starken  sittlichen  Verfall   des  Volkslebens  zu  kon- 
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statieren,  eine  Beobachtung,  die  durch  die  moralisierende 
Tendenz  der  weltlichen  und  in  eingeschränkter  Weise  auch 
der  geistlichen  Gesetze  gesichert  wird.  Der  unverdorbene 
Sinn  des  Volkes,  wie  er  sich  noch  in  den  älteren  weltlichen 
Gesetzen  ausspricht,  hat  wohl  namentlich  auch  unter  dem 
tibermächtigen  demoralisierenden  Einflüsse  der  Dänen- 
zeit gelitten  (vgl.  S.  128  f.). 

Vergeblich  sind  die  Bemühungen  patriotisch  gesinnter 
Männer,  den  fortschreitenden  Rückgang  des  Volks  wohl  s  auf- 
zuhalten: ^Ifred's,  der  die  Bildung  der  Geistlichen  und  damit 
des  ganzen  Volkes  zu  heben  sucht,  der  späteren  Dichter,  die 
Umkehr  und  Weltflucht  predigen,  und  noch  kurz  vor  der 
Katastrophe  die  strafenden  Mahnungen  ^Elfric's  und  Wulfstan's. 
So  bedeutet  die  normannische  Eroberung  Rettung  des  Volkes, 
denn  sie  giebt  ihm  Gelegenheit,  seine  schlummernden  Kräfte 
im  Kampfe  gegen  eine  fremde  Nationalität  zu  wecken  und 
zu  stärken. 


Kapitel  IV: 
Historische  Entwicklung  der  Stellung  der  Frau. 

Um  einen  klaren  Begriff  von  der  Stellung,  die  der  Frau 
bei  den  Angelsachsen  eingeräumt  wird,  herauszuarbeiten,  ist  es 
nötig,  eine  gesonderte  und  scharf  scheidende  Betrachtung  der 
beiden  Seiten  dieser  Stellung  vorzunehmen,  der  gesetzlichen 
und  der  gesellschaftlichen,  die  sich  bis  auf  den  heutigen 
Tag  bei  den  germanischen  Völkern  nicht  decken,  ohne  dass 
damit  natürlich  eine  gegenseitige  Beeinflussung  ausgeschlossen 
wäre.i) 

Erstere,  also  die  gesetzliche,  war  stets  inferior. 

Spuren  des  ältesten  Stadiums,  rein  sächliche  Be- 
deutung des  Weibes,  lassen  sich  noch  in  historischer  Zeit 
nachweisen,  und  zwar  zu  Ende  des  6.  und  Anfang  des 
7.  Jahrhunderts. 

Zeugnisse  sind  ^öelberht's  Gesetze  (601 — 4):  77  über  den 
Brautkauf  (s.  S.  35),  in  dem  die  Gültigkeit  desselben  wie  jedes 
anderen  Kechtsgeschäfts  davon  abhängig  gemacht  wird,  ob  alle 
Bedingungen  vertragsmässig  erfüllt  sind;  wenn  nicht,  kann 
der  Kauf  rückgängig  gemacht  werden.  Die  Frau  ist  ein  Stück 
von   dem  Eigentum  des  Mannes,  das  nach  Ges.  31  (s.  S.  134) 


^)  In  diesem  Kapitel,  das  als  ein  Anhang  zum  ersten  Haaptteil  gelten 
mag,  wird  nur  die  Frage:  Stellung  der  Kirche  gegenüber  der  Frau  — 
eingehender  behandelt  werden.  Im  übrigen  gedenke  ich,  rekapitulierend 
die  Marksteine  in  der  Entwicklung  hervorzuheben. 

In  Anschluss  an  eine  Darstellung  der  rechtlichen  Stellung  des  un- 
verheirateten Weibes,  die  im  zweiten  Teile  gegeben  wird,  werde  ich  auch 
folgende  Punkte  berühren :  Wergeid  der  Frauen ;  ihre  Fähigkeit,  sich  selbst 
vor  Gericht  zu  vertreten,  liegendes  Eigen  zu  erwerben  und  darüber  selb- 
ständig zu  verfügen ;  Todesstrafen  u.  s.  w. 
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als  ersatzfähiges  Wertobjekt  gilt,  indem  ein  Ehebrecher  dem 
beleidigten  Manne  ein  anderes  Weib  zu  kaufen  und  heim- 
zuführen verpflichtet  ist. 

Als  seine,  ihm  eigentümliche,  Sache  hat  sie  keinen  An- 
spruch auf  seinen  ungeteilten  Besitz  (vgl.  Konkubinat,  Viel- 
weiberei und  das  Faktum,  dass  die  Gesetze  der  Untreue  des 
Mannes  während  der  Verlobung  und  auch  noch  in  der  Ehe 
—  in  diesem  Falle  allerdings  nur  in  den  ältesten  Zeiten  — 
nicht  gedenken),  er  dagegen  auf  den  ihrigen,  wie  die  Be- 
stimmungen über  Verletzung  der  Treue,  die  sich  Braut  oder 
Ehefrau  zu  schulden  kommen  lassen,  zeigen. 

Ein  solch  starkes  Abhängigkeitsverhältnis  der  Frau 
hat  sich  schon  in  jener  Zeit,  da  unsere  Quellen  beginnen,  in 
ein  loseres  gewandelt  (es  waren  ja  die  im  vorigen  Absatz 
zitierten  Gesetzesparagraphen  nur  eingesprengte  Ueberbleibsel 
einer  älteren  Praxis):  die  Frau  steht  in  der  Mundschaft 
des  Mannes.  In  diesem  Verhältnis  verharrt  sie  ursprünglich 
während  ihres  ganzen  Lebens,  indem  als  Jungfrau  ihr  Vater 
(vgl.  S.  24),  als  Frau  ihr  Gatte  (vgl.  S.  84  f,  wo  Ine's  Ges.  57 
[688 — 95],  das  der  Frau  unbedingten  Gehorsam  auferlegt, 
angeführt  ist)  und  als  Witwe  ihre  väterliche  Sippe  oder  die 
ihres  Mannes  (s.  S.  141  f,  wo  dieser  Zustand  für  den  An- 
fang des  7.  Jahrhunderts  konstatiert  wird)  ihr  Mundwalt  ist. 
Die  strengere  Form  des  Mundschaftsrechtes  mag  im 
grössten  Teile  des  7.  Jahrhunderts  gewaltet  haben,  da 
sie  schon  im  letzten  Drittel  desselben  Säculums  als  stark 
im  Schwinden  begriffen  erscheint,  wie  die  Vorschrift  Theod. 
Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  119  (s.  S.  24)  beweist. 

Während  des  8.  und  9.  Jahrhunderts  nimmt  diese  Ab- 
schwächung  ihren  Fortgang,  bis  sie  im  10.  Jahrhundert  soweit 
vorgeschritten  ist,  dass  bei  einer  Verlobung  unbedingte  Zu- 
stimmung der  Jungfrau,  der  auch  ein  beschränkt  freies  Wahl- 
recht zusteht,  nötig  ist,  Be  wlfm.  lewedd.  Kap.  1  u.  3,  später 
auch  Cnut's  Ges.  II 74  (s.  S.  24  f.).  Zu  Ende  des  10.  oder 
Anfang  des  11.  Jahrhunderts  erhält  die  Witwe  Selbstverlobungs- 
recht durch  iEöelr.'s  Ges.  V  21  und  löst  sich  ganz  aus  dem 
Banne  der  Familienmundschaft,  wofür  sie  in  die  des  Staates 
und  der  Kirche  tritt  (s.  S.  143  f.).  Die  Ehefrau,  die  noch  zu 
Ine's   Zeit   kein  Recht    im   Hause   geltend    zu  machen  hatte, 
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erhält  zu  Anfang  des  11.  Jahrhunderts  durch  Cnut's  Ges.  II  76 
(s.  S.  85)  die  „Schlüsselgewalt". 

So  ist  die  Frau  in  rechtlicher  Beziehung  zum 
Schluss  der  angelsächsischen  Periode  zu  relativer 
Unabhängigkeit   vorgedrungen. 

Ich  darf  nicht  vergessen  hervorzuheben,  dass  eine  treibende 
Kraft  in  diesem  Prozesse  die  Kirche  darstellt,  denn  sie  ist 
es,  die  zuerst  das  alte  Mundschaftsrecht  durch  die  Forderung 
erschüttert,  dass  kein  Mädchen  über  15  Jahre  zu  einer  Ehe, 
die  ihrem  Geschlechtsmunde  passt,  gezwungen  werden  kann 
(s.  S.  24  u.  0.).  Der  Grund,  der  die  Kirche  zu  diesem  Vorgehen 
bewegt,  ist  ein  zwiefacher:  einerseits  ist  sie  Trägerin  des 
römischen  Rechts  („vivit  ecclesia  lege  Romana") ^  das  sie 
in  ihren  bekehrten  Ländern  popularisiert,  so  dass  durch  ihre 
Vermittlung  römische  Rechtsmaximen  deutsches  und  speziell 
angelsächsisches  Recht  beeinflussen;  andererseits  ist  sie  aber 
auch  Trägerin  einer  höheren  Kulturidee,  die  es  daher 
für  ihre  Aufgabe  erachten  muss,  eine  humanere  Behandlung 
des  Weibes  in  rechtlichen  Dingen  durchzusetzen. 


Vergleichen  wir  nun  die  gesellschaftliche  Stellung 
der  Frau! 

Erschliessen  können  wir  sie  in  der  Weise,  dass  wir  die 
Frauengestalten  der  poetischen  Litteratur  von  der 
ältesten  Zeit  bis  in  die  jüngste  hinein  der  Reihe  nach  an 
unseren  Augen  vorüberziehen  lassen.  Sie  sind  —  das  bringt 
die  Behandlungsweise  der  Dichter  jener  Zeit  so  mit  sich 
—  nur  Typen  der  Frau,  wie  sie  der  jedesmaligen  Epoche  als 
Ideal  erscheint,  also  ein  Niederschlag  der  gleichzeitigen 
Anschauungen.^) 


^)  In  chronologischen  Fragen  schliesse  ich  mich  den  gewöhnlichen 
Zeitbestimmungen  an,  im  Zweifelsfalle  denen,  die  Prof.  Morsbach  in  seinem 
Kolleg  über  ags.  Litteraturgeschichte  gab.  Trautmann's  z.  T.  abweichende, 
z.  T.  —  meiner  Meinimg  nach  —  auch  zu  eng  umgrenzte  Aufstellungen 
(Kynewulf  S.  120  ff.)  füge  ich  in  Klammern  hinzu.  Sie  lassen  sich  noch 
nicht  annehmen,  da  einerseits  der  Wert  seiner  Kriterien  teilweise  doch  sehr 
zweifelhaft  erscheint  (wie  mir  aus  den  Randbemerkungen  in  dem  Hand- 
exemplar Herrn  Prof.  Morsbach's,  das  mir  vorlag,  klar  wurde),  andererseits 

Studien  z.  engl.  Phil.  IV.  \\ 
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Soweit  rückwärts  wie  die  legislatorischen  Quellen  reichen 
die  ags.  Gedichte  allerdings  nicht.  Die  ältesten  sind  Widsiö 
und  Beowulf,  deren  vorliegende  Redaktionen  etwa  in  das 
Ende  des  7.  oder  den  Anfang  des  8.  Jahrhunderts  fallen  (T.: 
die  Hauptmasse  des  Beowulf  und  die  echten  Bestandteile  des 
Widsiö  640 — 60),  so  dass  sie  uns  ein  Kulturbild  für  diese  Zeit 
sein  müssen. 

Wie  sie  ihre  Frauen  zeichnen,  ist  schon  im  II.  Kapitel  im 
einzelnen  aufgezeigt  worden'):  die  Frau  geniesst  hohe  Ver- 
ehrung und  Achtung  im  Hause,  während  sie  der  Oeffentlichkeit 
fern  steht. 

Dieser  hohe  Grad  von  Frauenverehrung  (ein  Begriff, 
der  wohl  recht  zu  verstehen  ist:  es  liegt  nichts  darin  von  der 
tiberspannten  Art  der  Romanen)  zu  Ende  des  7.  Jahr- 
hunderts lässt  uns  schliessen,  dass  bedeutende  Anfänge 
davon  schon  zu  Anfang  des  Jahrhunderts  da  waren.  Es 
konnte  sich,  auch  wenn  die  Entwicklung  noch  so  rapide  sein 
mochte,  aus  voller  Verachtung  und  Gleichgültigkeit  der  Frau 
gegenüber  ein  solches  Mass  von  Achtung  innerhalb  weniger 
Zeit  als  einem  Jahrhundert  nicht  bilden.  Dazu  muss  man  be- 
denken, dass  diese  Epen  gemäss  ihrer  Entstehungsweise  stets 
archaistisch  sind  und  daher  zum  Teil  noch  eine  viel  ältere 
Kulturepoche  wiederspiegeln  als  die,  welcher  ihre  uns  erhaltene 
Gestalt  angehört. 

Die  Behauptung,  die  ich  eben  aufgestellt  habe,  wird  durch 
die  gnomischen  Verse,  die  ja  vielfach  an  Altertümlichkeit 
dem  Widsiö  und  Beowulf  kaum  nachstehen,  bestätigt  und 
auch  —  korrigiert. 

Die  in  epischer  Manier  gehaltenen  Teile  der  ags. 
Gnomik  entfernen  sich,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  in  nichts 
von  der  Darstellungsweise,  die  dem  Heldenepos  eigentümlich 
ist.     Nun    ist    die    nationale    epische    Poesie    aber    durchaus 


T.  auch  den  Beweis  und  die  Anwendung  seiner  Kriterien  im  einzelnen 
auf  die  Denkmäler  schuldig  bleibt. 

Ich  bemerke  noch,  dass  das  Schwanken  in  den  Ansichten  für  uns 
hier  von  keiner  einschneidenden  Bedeutung  ist. 

^)  Das  Walderefragment  lässt  sich  hier  kaum  verwerten.  Das 
Verhältnis  zwischen  den  beiden  Verlobten  ist  in  dieser  Weise  wohl  schon 
in  dem  ursprünglichen  Sagenstoflfe  geprägt. 
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Standespoesie,  darf  uns  also  nur  flir  die  Anschauungen 
eines  einzelnen  Standes,  und  zwar  des  Adels,  beweisend  sein. 
Das  ist  jedoch  sicher,  dass  auch  in  jenen  Zeiten  eine  ver- 
schiedene Behandlung  der  Frau  durch  ihren  Mann, 
verschieden  je  nach  seinem  Stande,  stattfand;  denn 
damals  ist  unbedingt  mit  einem  höheren  Stande  auch  ein 
höherer  Kulturzustand  verbunden,  und  die  Segnungen  eines 
solchen  kommen  immer  zunächst  den  Frauen  zu  gute.  So  ist 
es  natürlich,  dass  in  jenen  adeligen  Kreisen,  deren  Ver- 
kehr ein  fast  weltmännisches  Zeremoniell  regelte,  der  Frau 
eine  ausserordentlich  hohe  Stellung  gewährt  wurde,  ein 
Resultat,  an  dem  Leute  niederer  Herkunft,  die  an  dem 
grossen  Kulturfortschritt  nur  langsam  Anteil  gewannen,  nicht 
partizipieren  konnten.  Und  in  ihrem  Sinne  können  es  andere 
Partieen  der  Versus  Gnomici  —  und  zwar  sind  sie  die  volks- 
tümlichen, also  ursprünglichen  —  nicht  unterlassen,  mit 
weniger  Ehrerbietung,  ja  sogar  mit  einer  gewissen  Missachtung 
von  den  Frauen  im  allgemeinen  zu  sprechen. 

Trotzdem  können  wir  sagen,  dass  zu  Anfang  des 
7.  Jahrhunderts  die  Frau  gesellschaftlieh  im  allgemeinen 
sehr  angesehen  dasteht,  denn  die  Sphären,  in  denen  ihr 
thatsächlieh  besondere  Ehrung  zuteil  wird,  sind  für  die 
"Weiterentwicklung  Ausschlag  gebend.  Verträgt  sich  damit 
die  Beobachtung,  die  wir  , schon  oben  machen  mussten,  dass 
zu  eben  derselben  Zeit  ihre  gesetzliche  Lage  unendlich 
niedrig  ist? 

Der  Angelsachse  sieht  im  Weibe  ein  schwächeres  Wesen, 
das  seines  Schutzes  bedarf,  dem  er  aber  gleichwohl  mit  Hoch- 
achtung begegnet  (vgl.  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Fr.  I  S.  214).  Doch 
eben  wegen  seiner  Geschlechtsschwäche  und  Unkunde 
in  rechtlichen  Dingen  kann  es  nicht  am  öffentlichen  Leben 
teilnehmen,  sondern  muss  sich  durch  das  stärkere  Geschlecht 
vertreten  lassen  (vgl.  Schroeder,  Ehel.  Gtiterr.  S.  1),  so  dass  es 
also  rechtlich  nicht  rechtlos  ist,  sondern  nur  sein  Recht  nicht 
selbst  erkämpfen  oder  in  Empfang  nehmen  kann. 

Eine  Frauenschätzung,  wie  sie  uns  für  das  7.  und  den 
Anfang  des  8.  Jahrhunderts  bezeugt  ist,  lässt  keine  Steigerung 
mehr  zu,  wenigstens  eine  solche,  die  sich  innerhalb  vernünftiger 

11* 
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Grenzen  hält.  Doch  ist  es  gleichwohl  interessant,  die  Frauen 
der  späteren  poetischen  Denkmäler  ins  Auge  zu  fassen. 

In  der  Genesis  A  tritt  uns  für  die  erste  Hälfte  des 
8.  Jahrhunderts  (T.:  die  älteren  Teile  von  Genesis  A  700 
bis  740)  dieselbe  Auffassung,  wie  sie  in  der  älteren  Epik 
herrschte,  entgegen. 

In  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  8.  Jahrhunderts  sind 
entstanden  die  Dichtungen  Cynewulf's  (T.:  Cynewulf's 
Werke  740 — 80),  dessen  Frauengestalten  ich  an  dieser  Stelle 
einer  umfassenderen  Musterung  unterwerfen  muss,  da  sie  im 
II.  Kapitel  nicht  verwandt  werden  konnten. 

Zunächst  Juliana.  Ein  Vergleich  mit  der  Jnliana  der 
lateinischen  Vorlage  (Acta  Sanct.,  Februar  Tom.  II,  S.  873'' 
bis  877^)  ergiebt  folgendes  (vgl.  meine  Anmerkung  auf  S.  17, 
den  eben  daselbst  zitierten  Aufsatz  Glöde's  und  Heinzel,  Stil 
S.  44): 

Nach  den  Acta  Sanct.  will  Juliana  in  der  That  die  Frau 
des  Eleusius  werden,  wenn  er  die  Würde  eines  Präfekten  er- 
halte. Durch  Geschenke,  die  er  dem  Kaiser  Maximian  in 
reicher  FUlle  zukommen  lässt,  erreicht  er  dies  auch  wirklich; 
aber  nun  hält  Juliana  ihr  Versprechen  nicht:  sie  wird  wort- 
brüchig, wenn  auch  um  ihres  Glaubens  willen.  Cynewulf 
übergeht  dies  Moment,  vielleicht  um  nicht  den  Eindruck  ihrer 
Heiligkeit  abzuschwächen,  oder,  v^as  Glöde  a.  a.  0.  S.  155  für 
wahrscheinlicher  hält,  weil  seine  Vorlage  diese  Episode  nicht 
enthielt. 

In  die  Augen  fallend  ist  jedoch  der  Unterschied  der 
Charakteristik  in  der  Szene  zwischen  Juliana  und  dem  Teufel. 
In  den  Acta  Sanct.,  a.  a.  0.,  S.  877*  heisst  es: 

Tunc  S.  Juliana  ligavit  Uli  post  tergum  manus,  et  posuit  cum 
in  terram,  et  apprehendens  unum  e  vinculis,  de  quibus  ipsa 
fuerat  ligata,  caedebat  ipsum  daemonem.  Tunc  daemon  clama- 
vit  rogans  et  dicens:  Domina  mea  Juliana,  Äpostolorum  comes, 
Martyrum  consors,  p)articeps  Patriarcharum,  socia  Angelorum, 
adjuro  te  per  passionem  Domini  Jesu  Christi,  Miserere  infelici- 
tati  meael  Diese  Schilderung,  wie  übel  die  Jungfrau  mit  dem 
armen  Teufel  umspringt,  findet  sich  nicht  bei  Cynewulf,  und 
nicht  aus  dem  Grunde,  weil  sie  seiner  Quelle  gefehlt  habe, 
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denn  an  mehreren  Stellen  des  Gedichtes  wird  sie  als  geschehen 
vorausgesetzt, 

518—22: 

.  .  .;  nces  öeni^  ])ära, 

Jicet  mec  ])us  healdllce  bendum  hilegde, 

ßream  for^ryde,  cer  pü  nü  ])ä 

J)ä  miclan  meaJit  mm  oferswtddest, 

fceste  forfenje,  .  .  . 

„.  .  .;  keiner  war  von  ihnen, 

der  so  brustkUhn  mit  Banden  mich  belegte, 

drangsalvoll  mich  unterdrückte,  eh  du  nun  hier 

hast  überwunden  meine  gewaltige  Macht 

und  hältst  sie  fest  in  Schranken,  . . . 

[(Grein,  II  S.  61)." 
616—17: 

. . .,  ^one  Mo  cer  gebond 

äwyrgedne  and  mid  wltum  swon^; 

„. .  .,  den  sie  eh  zuvor 

tiberwand  und  fesselte  und  wehvoll  geiselte 

[(Grein,  II  S.  63)."    u.  s.  w. 

Gleiches  lässt  sich  Jul.  530  ff.  beobachten.  Als  die  Jung- 
frau aus  dem  Kerker  hinausgeführt  wird,  schleift  sie  den 
Teufel  hinter  sich  her  und  wirft  ihn,  wie  die  Acta  Sanct. 
a.  a.  0.  berichten,  „in  locum  stercore  plenuni",  während  Cyne- 
wulf  sich  ausdrückt, 

553-56: 

.  .  .  Bä  hine  seo  fcemne  forlet 

cefter  proechwlle  pystra  neosan 

in  sweartne  snmd  säwla  sewinnan 

on  wUa  forwyrd:  . .  . 

„. . .  Da  liess  die  Jungfrau  ihn 

das  Düster  suchen  nach  der  Drangsalszeit, 

entliess  der  Seelen  Anfechter  in  den  schwarzen  Abgrund, 

in  der  Wehqual  Verderben:  . . . 

[(Grein,  II  S.  61  u.  62)." 

Auf  jeden  Fall  zeigt  diese  Nebeneinanderstellung,  dass 
Cynewulf  seine  Heldin  weicher  und  idealer  geschaffen 
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hat.  Dass  aber  der  Grund  dafür  seine  Hochachtung  vor 
der  Frau  überhaupt  gewesen  sei,  glaube  ich  nicht,  denn 
frauenhaft  sind  die  Züge  nicht,  die  seine  Juliana  trägt.  Er 
beabsichtigt  vielmehr,  eine  Heilige  zu  zeichnen,  die  seinem 
Empfinden  nach  mit  weniger  grellen  Farben,  als  es  im  Latei- 
nischen geschehen  war,  gemalt  werden  musste,  damit  ihre 
Heiligkeit  in  matt  verklärtem  Schimmer  erstrahle.  Und  der 
Hang  zu  idealisierender  Gestaltung  der  Personen  herrscht 
durchaus  in  dieser  Periode  der  angelsächsischen  Poesie:  man 
denke  nur  an  die  Schilderung  des  Verhältnisses  zwischen 
Herrn  und  Diener  im  Guölac,  der,  wenn  auch  wohl  nicht  von 
Cynewulf  verfasst,  doch  in  seinen  Kreis  gehört. 

Ganz  anders  charakterisiert  ist  seine  Elene  (vgl.  Grimm, 
Andreas  und  Elene  S.  XXV  und  Kent,  Teutonic  Antiqu.  S.  33 
und  34): 

Energisch  und  thatkräftig  wie  ein  Mann,  führt  sie  die 
Befehle  ihres  Sohnes  aus  und  stellt  sich  an  die  Spitze  der 
Expedition,  das  heilige  Kreuz  zu  suchen.  Die  Empfindung, 
dass  er  hier  eine  Frau  vor  sich  habe,  kommt  dem  Dichter  gar 
nicht:  sie  erscheint  ihm  als  Repräsentantin  des  König- 
tums, als  sud-cwen  „  Kampf königin*', 

254—55: 

hwonne  Mo  slo  ^üdcwSn  sumena  ^reate 

ofer  eastwe^as  eft  gesöhte. 

„wann  mit  den  Scharen  der  Krieger  die  Schlachtenfrau 

sie  wieder  aufsuchte  über  Ostwege 

[(Grein,  H  S.  111)." 

Im  Glänze  königlicher  Pracht  zeigt  sie  sich, 

329—31: 

Prungon  pä  on  ])reate,  pcer  on  prymme  bäd 
in  cynestüle  cäseres  mceg, 
^eatoUc  sUdcwen  golde  gehyrsted. 
„Die  drangen  in  Menge  dahin,  wo  in  Majestät  harrte 
auf  dem  Königsthron  des  Kaisers  Mutter, 
die  schöngekleidete  Kampffrau  geschmückt  mit  Golde 

[(Grein,  II  S.  113)." 

Sonst  wird  sie  noch  genannt:  sise-ctven  „Siegeskönigin", 
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259—60: 

.  ,  .  Wceron  cesctvi^an, 

Seegras  ymh  si^ecwen  slöes  ^efysde, 

„.  . .  Die  Krieger  waren 

die  Eschenkämpfer  um   die  Siegfrau  beeilt  zur  Reise 

[(Grein,  II  S.  111)." 
996—98: 

hu  gesundne  slö  ofer  swonräde 

sec^as  mid  si^ecwen  äseted  hcefdon 

on  Creca  land.  .  .  . 

„wie  über  des  Schwanes  Strasse  gesund  die  Reise 

zur  See  vollbrachte  die  Siegesfrau  mit  den  Helden 

zu  der  Griechen  Land.  . . .  (Grein,  II  S.  131)." 

oder  headu-röf  „kämpf berühmt", 
1002-3: 

.  .  .;  heht  he  Elenan  höel 
äheodan  headuröfre,  .  .  . 

„er  Hess  der  kämpf  berühmten  Helena  Heil  entbieten", 

seo  nee  cwen  „die  mächtige  Königin", 
411—12: 

Eodon  ])ä  fram  rüne,  swä  Mm  slo  nee  ewen, 
bald  in  bur^um  hehoden  hcefde; 

„Da  giengen  sie   fort  aus  der  Rats  Versammlung,   wie 

[die  Frau  die  mächtige 
in  den  Burgen  kühn  geboten  hatte 

[(Grein,  II  S.  115)." 

Aber  ganz  deutlich  wird  des  Dichters  Auffassung  dadurch, 
dass  er  ihr  das  Attribut  peod-ewen,  eine  Parallelbildung  von 
])eod-eyning  „Volkskönig",  spendet, 

1155—56: 

. .  .  Peodewen  on^an 

2>urh  sästes  ^ife  ^eorne  secan, 

„. . .  Da  begann  die  Volksfrau 

durch  des  Geistes  Gabe  begierig  zu  forschen 

[(Grein,  II  S.  135)." 
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Cynewulf  bringt  also  seinen  Frauen  als  Frauen  keine 
Sympathie  entgegen.  Wenn  er  sie  überhaupt  darstellt,  stattet 
er  sie  nicht  mit  weiblichen  Qualitäten  aus,  sondern  schildert 
sie  als  grosse  Heilige  wie  Juliana,  oder  thatenlustige  Königin 
wie  Elene. 

Aus  solchen  Beobachtungen  in  der  Elene  zieht  Kent, 
Teutonic  Antiqu.  S.  63  den  Schluss:  „In  the  social  life  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  woman  seems  to  have  had  no  part,  indeed 
woman  is  in  the  poems  before  us  almost  entirely  neglected". 
Wie  falsch  dies  Urteil  ist,  werde  ich  nachher  zeigen.  Hier 
offenbart  sich  einmal  ganz  eklatant,  zu  welchen  Resultaten 
die  Praxis,  auf  Grund  einseitiger  Zeugnisse  allgemeine  Be- 
hauptungen aufzustellen,  führen  muss. 

Nicht  viel  jünger  als  Cynewulf 's  Dichtungen,  also  viel- 
leicht noch  aus  dem  8.  Jahrhundert  stammend,  sind  die 
lyrischen  Gedichte:  Klage  der  Frau  und  Botschaft  des 
Gemahls  (vgl.  Heinzel,  Stil  S.  47;  T.  dagegen:  660—700). 
Ueber  sie  vgl.  S.  112—126. 

Von  den  späteren  geistlichen  Epen  enthalten  zwei: 
Crist  und  Satan  und  die  Genesis  B,  die  mit  grosser  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit im  9.  Jahrhundert  —  die  Genesis  sicher  zu  Ende 
desselben  oder  Anfang  des  folgenden  —  (T.:  ersteres  gleich- 
zeitig mit  Cynewulf,  das  zweite  900—30)  gedichtet  sind,  eine 
sich  ähnelnde,  von  der  Bibel  abweichende  Darstellung 
der  Eva.  Und  doch  dürfen  wir  aus  bestimmten  Gründen 
keine  Schlussfolgerungen  aus  dieser  Erfahrung  ziehen. 

Im  zweiten  Hauptabschnitte  des  Satans  (von  Wülker 
Christi  Höllenfahrt,  Auferstehung  u.s.w.  genannt,  da  er  in 
Anschluss  au  ten  Brink  das  ganze  Gedicht  in  drei  von  einander 
unabhängige  Teile  zerlegt)  wird  Eva,  ])(Bt  cedele  wif  (108),  mit 
dem  Glorienschein  edelsten  weiblichen  Empfindens  geschmückt. 

Als  Christus  in  die  Hölle  kommt,  die  auserlesenen  Seelen 
zum  Himmel  auffahren  zu  lassen,  wendet  sich  Eva  mit  Worten 
von  Reue  überfliessend  an  den  Herrn:  Sie  sucht  den  Sündenfall 
damit  zu  entschuldigen,  dass  der  Satan  sie  belogen  habe,  indem 
er  die  ewige  Seligkeit  versprach, 

45—53: 

Ig  ])e  cene  äbealh,  ece  drihten, 
])ä  wit  Adam  twä  eaples  pi^don 
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"purh  nceddran  nid,  swä  wit  nä  ne  sceoldon. 
J^elöerde  unc  se  atola,  se  ÖS  wfre  nü 
heorneÖ  on  hendum,  pcet  wit  hlced  ähton, 
häli^ne  häm,  heofon  tö  ^eivalde. 
Pä  wit  öoes  äwcer^dan  wordum  ^elyfdon, 
nämon  mid  Jiandum  on  Jmm  Jiäljan  tr^o 
beorhte  hlöeda.  ... 

„Ich  habe  einmal  dich  erzürnt,  o  ewiglicher  König, 
da  ich  mit  Adam  einst  den  Apfel  hin  nahm 
durch    den  Neid    der  Natter,   wie   wir   doch  nimmer 

[sollten! 
Der  Unhold  lehrte  uns,  der  hier  nun  immerfort 
in  Fesseln  brennt,  wir  sollten  Freudengltick  erlangen, 
die  heiligliche  Heimat,  den  Himmel  zur  Gewalt. 
Da  glaubten  wir  den  Worten  des  verworfnen  Geistes 
und  nahmen  mit  den  Händen  von  dem  heiligen  Baume 
die  blinkendschöne  Frucht:  .  . . 

[(Grein,  I  S.  139—40)." 

Bitter  seien  die  Qualen  der  Hölle, 

53—56: 

. .  .  Unc  pces  hitere  for^eald, 
pä  wit  in  pis  Jiäte  scrcef  hiveorfan  sceoldon 
and  wintra  rlm  wimian  seoÖÖan, 
Pusenda  feolo,  pearle  onceled. 

„. . .:  das  ward  bitter  uns  vergolten, 
da  wir  in  diese  heisse  Hölle  hin  sollten  wandern 
und  sie  bewohnen  seitdem  durch  der  Winter  Unzahl, 
durch  viele  tausend,  furchtbar  brennend 

[(Grein,  I  S.  140)!" 

und  darum  bittet  sie  den  Herrn  um  Erlösung,  aber  nicht  allein 
für  sich,  sondern  auch  für  ihre  ganze  Magschaft, 

57—60: 

Nü  ic  pe  hälsige,  heofennces  weard, 
for  pän  hirede,  pe  öü  hider  Jceddest, 
engla  preatas,  pcet  ic  Up  heonon 
mcege  and  mute  mid  mlnre  mcegÖe. 
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„Nun  flehe  ich  zu  dir,  du  Fürst  des  Himmels, 
bei  der  heiligen  Familie,  die  du  her  geleitet, 
bei  diesen  Engelscharen,  dass  ich  auf  von  hinnen 
mit  meiner  Magschaft  möge  fahren      (Grein,  a.a.O.)!" 

Und  zuletzt  streckt  sie   die  Hände  aus  nach   dem  Herrn  und 
erfleht  seine  Gnade  um  Maria,  ihrer  Tochter,  willen, 

72—73: 

Rcehte  pä  mid  handum  tö  Jieofencpninge, 
hced  meotod  miltse  Jmrh  Marian  Jiäd: 

mit  ergreifenden  Worten, 

74—77: 

Hwcet!  ])ü  fr  am  mmre  dolitor,  drihten,  onwöce 

in  middangeard  mannum  tö  helpe. 

Nu  is  gesene,  ])cet  pü  eart  sylfa  god, 

See  ordfruma  ealra  gesceafta. 

„Du  bist,  0  teurer  Herr,  von  meiner  Tochter  ja  erwacht 

den  Menschen  zur  Hilfe  an  den  Mittelkreis! 

Nun  ist  es  sichtlich,  dass  du  selbst  bist  Gott, 

der  ewige  Urheber  aller  Kreaturen      (Grein,  a.a.O.)!" 

Damit  fährt  sie  aufwärts. 

Nun  sind  die  Gedanken,  die  der  Rede  Eva's  zu  Grunde 
liegen,  zwar  nicht  sehr  eigentümlich,  sondern  kehren  häufig 
in  der  christlichen  Litteratur  wieder;  aber  die  spezielle  Ver- 
knüpfung, die  sie  an  dieser  Stelle  erfahren,  weist  darauf 
hin,  dass  dem  angelsächsischen  Dichter  eine  Quelle 
vorlag,  an  die  er  sich  anschloss  und  zwar  ziemlich  eng,  wie 
der  Umstand  beweist,  dass  in  der  siebenten  Bückling  Homilie, 
einer  Osterpredigt,  derselbe  Stoff"  in  ganz  ähnlicher  Weise 
behandelt  wird,  also  der  Homilet  die  gleiche  oder  eine  ähn- 
liche Quelle  benutzte  wie  unser  Dichter,  i) 

1)  Blickl.  Hom.  S.  89,5—24: 
Eua  pägyt  on  bendum  and  oivöpe  purhwunode;  heo  cwcep:  Sopfcest  eart 
pH,  Drihten,  and  rihte  sytidon  plne  domas;  forpon  pe  mid  gewyrhtum  ic 
päs  prowige:  ic  wces  mid  iveörpmende  on  neorxna  ivange,  and  ic  pcet  ne 
ongeat;  ic  wces  wipemiede  and  unwlsum  netenum  gelte  geioorden.  Ac  pU 
Drihten  scyld  mlnre  iugope  and  min,  onunwtsdömes  ne  wes  pU  gemyndig, 
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Da  sich  demnach  der  Dichter  fast  gar  nicht  von  seiner  Vor- 
lage zu  emanzipieren  scheint,  fällt  auch  die  Voraussetzung,  als 
habe  er  seine  Eva  in  besonderer  Absicht  so  charakterisiert. 

Klarer  liegen  die  Verhältnisse  bei  der  Genesis  B  (235 
bis  851).  Weil  sie  eine  nahezu  vollkommen  wortgetreue 
Uebersetzung  einer  altsächsischen  Vorlage  ist,  brauche 
ich  hier  nicht  im  einzelnen  auszuführen,  wie  Eva  im  Gegen- 
satz zur  Vulgata  jeder  Sünde  los  und  ledig  gesprochen  wird, 
ja  sogar  so  bandeln  muss,  wie  sie  handelt  (551 — 87,  588—94, 
599—609,  611—25,  655—83,  708—13,  770—72,  777—80,  788 
bis  89,  791—820  u.  824—26).  Diese  Motivierung  ist  Eigen- 
tum des  altsächsischen  Dichters  (vgl.  Kögel,  Littgesch.  I* 
S.  288'' ff.). 


ne  ne  ahtvyrf  pU  pine  onsTjne,  ne  pine  mildheortnesse  from  niE ,  ne  pü  ne 
gecyr  on  erre  from  plnre  pBoivene;  ^ehjjr  pü  ärfcBsta  ^od  nnne  stefne,  micl 
pcere  ic  earm  tu  pE  cleopie;  forpon  on  säre  and  on  geönirimga  mm  lif  and 
mlne  ^Bar  syndon  fornumene.  Dnhten,  pü  wäst  mlne  ^eheoivunga,  pcet 
ic  eom  dUst  and  axe,  gif  pü  mlne  unrihttvisnesse  behealdest.  Ic  pc  hälsige 
nü,  Drillten,  for  plnre  pBoivene,  Sancta  Marian,  pä  pü  mid  heofonlicum 
wuldre  geweorpodest ;  hire  imiop  pü  gefyldest  nigon  mönap  mid  ealles 
middangeardes  tveorpe;  pü  tväst  pcet  pü  of  mlnre  dehter,  Drillten,  omvüce; 
and  pcet  hire  flwsc  is  of  mlnum  flasce,  and  hire  bän  of  minum  bänum. 
Ära  niE  nU,  min  Drillten,  for  hire  wuldres  weorpmyndum,  ära  me  un- 
gesceligost  ealra  lolfa,  and  mm  Scyppend  miltsa  me,  and  genere  me  of 
pysses  deapes  bendum. 

„Eva  verharrte  da  noch  in  Bauden  und  Klagen;  sie  sprach:  Wahrhaftig 
bist  du,  Herr,  und  gerecht  sind  deine  Richtersprüche;  deswegen  ertrage 
ich  diese  Qualen  verdienter  Weise:  ich  war  im  Paradies  mit  Ehren  umgeben, 
aber  ich  bemerkte  es  nicht;  ich  wurde  widerspenstig  und  unklugen  Tieren 
gleich.  Aber  du  Herr,  Schild  meiner  jungen  Schar  und  meiner  selbst,  sei 
du  nicht  eingedenk  meiner  Unklugheit,  noch  wende  ab  von  mir  dein 
Gesicht,  noch  deine  Gnade,  und  scheide  nicht  im  Zorn  von  deiner  Dienerin ; 
höre  du,  barmherziger  Gott,  meine  Stimme,  mit  der  ich  bedauernswerte 
dich  anrufe;  denn  in  Schmerz  und  Jammer  sind  mein  Leben  und  meine 
Jahre  dahingeschwunden.  Herr,  du  kennst  mein  Wesen,  dass  ich  Staub 
und  Asche  bin,  wenn  du  meine  Ungerechtigkeit  ansiehst.  Ich  flehe  dich 
nun  an,  Herr,  um  deiner  Magd,  der  heiligen  Maria,  willen,  die  du  mit 
himmlischem  Glänze  geehrt  hast;  ihren  Mutterleib  fülltest  du  nenn  Monate 
lang  mit  dem  Ruhm  der  ganzen  Welt;  du  weisst,  dass  du,  Herr,  von  meiner 
Tochter  erwacht  bist;  und  dass  ihr  Fleisch  ist  von  meinem  Fleisch  und 
ihr  Gebein  von  meinem  Gebein.  Verzeih  mir  nun,  mein  Herr,  um  den 
Ruhm  ihres  Glanzes,  verzeih  mir,  dem  unseligsten  aller  Weiber,  und,  mein 
Schöpfer,  habe  Mitleid  mit  mir  und  errette  mich  aus  dieses  Todes  Banden." 
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Das  letzte  geistliche  Epos,  in  dem  eine  Frau  im  Mittel- 
punkt der  Handlung  steht,  ist  die  ags.  Judith  aus  dem  Ende 
des  9.  oder  Anfang  des   10.  Jahrhunderts   (T.:  900—30). 

Obwohl  ihre  Gestalt  einem  germanischen  Gemtite  sym- 
pathisch sein  musste  und  daher  den  Dichter  vielleicht  zu 
grösserer  Begeisterung  hätte  fortreissen  können,  erhebt  er  sich 
zu  keiner  sonderlich  selbständigen  Charakteristik  der 
Jungfrau,  denn  zu  all  den  Epithetis,  die  sie  erhält,  konnte  die 
lateinische  Vorlage  sehr  leicht  den  Anstoss  geben  (vgl.  Foster, 
Judith  S.  71  u.  72): 

Die  Attribute  ellen-röf  „starkmutig",  z.  B. 

108—10: 

.  .  .;  slöh  Öä  eornoste 

ides  ellenröf  U])re  siÖe 

])one  Imöenan  hund,  .  .  . 

„.  . .:  Da  schlug  die  kraftberühmte 

mit  aller  Kraft  zum  andernmale 

den  heidnischen  Hund,  .  . .  (Grein,  I  S.  122)." 

ebenso  146;  oder  mödi^  „tapfer",  z.  B, 
334-35: 

purh  Judithe  ^leawe  läre, 

mcegä  mödi^re.  .  .  . 

„wie  es  Judith  riet  die  geisteskluge 

die  mutreiche  Magd.  .  . .        (Grein,  I  S.  128)."  u.  s.  w. 

stellen  sie  der  Elene  gleich,  während  andere  ihre  Heiligkeit 
betonen  und  uns  so  an  Juliana  erinnern,  z.B.:  ])ä  eadigan 
mcB^d  (35)  „die  glückselige  Magd";  seo  liälge  meowle  „die 
heilige  Jungfrau",  oder  seo  Jiäl^e  mcegÖ  (Belege  bei  Foster, 
a.  a.  0.);  nervendes  ^eowen  prymful  (73 — 74)  „des  Retters 
(Gottes)  ruhmvolle  Dienerin";  scyppendes  mce$d  (78)  „des 
Schöpfers  Magd",  oäiQY ])eodnes  mcB^Ö  (165)  „des  Herren  Magd"; 
metodes  meowlan  (261)  „des  Herren  Jungfrau".  Ihre  Klugheit 
wird  gepriesen  durch  Wendungen  wie  ^leaw  on  jeöonce  (13) 
„gedankenkluge",  ferM^leaive  (41)  „geisteskluge",  ää  snoteran 
idese  (55)  „die  kluge  Frau",  searoÖoncol  moßsd  (145)  „callide 
cogitans  virgo^',  seo  gleaive  (171)  „die  kluge",  s^cLfo^oncolre 
(342)  „valde  providae'^  u.  a. 
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So  kennzeichnet  Foster,  a.  a.  0.  S.  8  mit  Recht  die  Absicht 
des  Dichters  in  folgender  Weise:  „.  .  .,  of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  he  used  it  (d.  i.  den  StoflF  des  Gedichtes)  because  he  saw 
in  it  not  only  material  for  a  good  poem,  but  a  means  whereby 
he  could  glorify  God  through  his  handmaid,  for  he  calls  her 
„Scyppendes  mce^ö"  (1.  78)  and  „J)eodnes  mcßsd''  (1.  165),  and 
all  through  emphasises  that  what  she  accomplished  was  „purh 
Ixodes  fultum"  (186)  or  „swä  hyre  "^od  üde"  (123)."') 

Die  Ausführung  meiner  Intention,  einer  Entwicklung  in 
der  gesellschaftlichen  Stellung  der  Frau  durch  die  oben  an- 
gedeutete Methode  auf  die  Spur  zu  kommen,  zwingt  zunächst 
dazu,  die  sehr  frappante  Thatsache  zu  folgern,  dass  die  schon 
im  7.  Jahrhundert  florierende  Frauenverehrung  zum  Schluss 
der  angelsächsischen  Zeit  stark  im  Niedergang  begriffen  sei: 
denn  während  in  der  älteren  Poesie  und  noch  in  den  lyrischen 


1)  Mit  einiger  Berechtigung  liesse  sich  an  dieser  Stelle  auch  über 
Marienverehrung  bei  den  Angelsachsen  handeln.  Doch  ziehe  ich  es 
vor,  das  Material,  das  ich  aus  Aldhelm,  den  angelsächsischen  Dichtungen 
und  Homilien  gesammelt  habe,  in  einer  besonderen  kleinen  Abhandlung 
zu  veröffentlichen.  Soweit  ich  es  übersehen  kann,  dürfen  wir  von  einer  aus- 
gebildeten Marienverehrung  bei  den  Angelsachsen  nicht  sprechen.  Maria 
trägt  bei  den  Dichtern  die  typischen  Züge,  die  nicht  einmal  besonders 
überschwänglich  hervorgehoben  werden,  wie  es  doch  sonst  die  Gewohnheit 
der  Dichter  ist.  Und  wie  kühl  selbst  solch  ein  frommer  Mann  wie  ^Ifric 
über  die  Geburt  der  Mutter  Gottes  denkt,  zeigen  folgende  Worte,  Hom.  II 
S.  466,  15— 21: 

Hwcet  wylle  ive  secgan  ymbe  Marian  ^ebyrd-tide,  büton  pcet  Mo  wces  ge- 
stryned  purh  fceder  and  Öurli  müder  sivä  swä  ööre  rnen,  and  wces  on  Öäm 
dcege  äcenned  pe  ive  cweÖaÖ  sexta  idiis  Se])tcmhris?  Hire  foider  hätte 
Joachim,  and  hire  müder  Anna,  mwfwste  nien  on  Öcere  ealdan  ce;  ac  wS 
nellaö  be  Öäm  nä  swiÖor  äwrltan,  py-lces  Öe  wz  on  cenigum  gedioylde 
befeallon. 

(Uebersetzung  bei  ten  Brink,  Littgesch.  I  S.  1 34).  Daher  ist  es  auch  aus- 
geschlossen, dass  der  Marienkult  steigernd  auf  die  Frauenverehrung  ein- 
gewirkt hat.  Jene  bekannte  Manier  mittelhochdeutscher  Dichter,  Maria 
als  höfische  Frau  darzustellen,  wird  vermieden,  denn  die  ihr  beigefügten 
Epitheta  wie  cepele  (Crist  1199),  beorht  (Elene  782),  freollcast  (Crist  72)  u.  a., 
zwar  Attribute  der  höfischen  Frau,  sind  so  selten,  dass  ihnen  nicht  zu 
viel  Bedeutung  beigemessen  werden  darf.  Einiges  Material  über  augel- 
sächsische  Marienverehrung  s.  bei  Kent,  Teutonic  Antiqu.  S.  15  und  Price, 
Teutonic  Antiqu.  S.  18—19. 
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Gedichten  der  Frau  mit  grosser  Wärme  gedacht  wird,  tritt 
sie  seit  Cynewulf,  also  der  2.  Hälfte  des  8.  Jahrhunderts,  als 
Frau  in  der  Dichtung  überhaupt  nicht  mehr  hervor. 

Dass  eine  solche  Folgerung  aber  ein  Trugschluss  ist,  darf  von 
vornherein  angenommen  werden  und  lässt  sich  auch  beweisen. 

Wir  müssen  so  argumentieren.  Es  genügt  nicht  allein,  sieh 
zu  vergegenwärtigen,  wie,  sondern  zugleich,  aus  welchen 
Anschauungen  heraus  die  weibliehen  Figuren  der  Litteratur 
geschildert  sind.  So  verficht  die  eine  Gattung  poetischer  Denk- 
mäler, der  weltlich  und  national  gesinnten:  weltlich- volks- 
tümliche —  die  andere  Art  litterarischer  Produkte,  der 
geistlichen:  geistliche  Anschauungen.  Zur  ersten  gehören 
die  gnomischen  Verse,  die  nationale  Epik,  (die  Rätsel)  und  die 
Lyrik.  Und  auch  in  diesen  Erzeugnissen  konnten  wir  bei  ge- 
nauerem Zusehen  zwei  verschiedene  Auffassungen  sich  geltend 
machen  sehen:  eine  mehr  aristokratische  —  in  der  Epik 
und  Lyrik,  und  den  gnomischen  Versen  zum  Teil;  eine  mehr 
demokratische  —  in  den  älteren  Schichten  der  gnomischen 
Verse.  Demgegenüber  basiert  die  jüngere  Epik  und  Didaktik 
durchaus  auf  kirchlichem  Boden. 

Fassen  wir  nun  nach  Feststellung  dieser  Thatsachen  alles 
zusammen,  was  die  Dichtung  an  Material  enthält,  so  bekommen 
wir  ein  in  allen  Punkten  gleichmässig  ausgeführtes  Bild,  indem 
dann  die  Ansichten  aller  Stände  in  Rechnung  gezogen  werden. 

Die  Frau  nimmt  in  der  vornehmen  Gesellschaft 
eine  hervorragende  Position  ein,  wie  es  eben  die  feinere 
Lebensführung,  die  in  diesen  Kreisen  herrscht,  unbedingt  zur 
Folge  hat.  In  einfacheren  Verhältnissen  erfährt  sie  viel- 
leicht oft  eine  derbere,  weniger  rücksichtsvolle,  aber 
nicht  lieblose  Behandlung.  Dagegen  ist  die  Kirche  ihr 
im  ganzen  feindlich  gesinnt. 


Die  Tendenz  der  Kirche,  die  Frau  sozial  herab- 
zudrücken, beruht  nach  dem  Vorgang  des  Apostels  Paulus 
auf  der  orientalischen  Auffassung  des  Weibes  als  einer  un- 
reinen Sache,  die  besudelt,  welche  die  tierischsten  Triebe 
im  Manne  erregt  und  noch  dazu  die  Sünde  in  die  Welt  ge- 
bracht hat. 
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Belege  Hessen  sieb  in  grosser  Zahl  zusammentragen  aus 
den  Bussspiegeln,  in  die  sie  oft  fast  wörtlich  aus  dem  mosaischen 
Gesetz  herübergekommen  sind,  und  der  geistlichen  Zwecken 
dienenden  Litteratur,  vgl.  z.  B.  Theod.  Capit.  Dach.  Kap.  42 
(Wasserschi.  S.  149): 

Mulieres  menstruo  tempore,  non  intrent  ecclesiam  ncqtie  com- 
municent,  nee  sanctemoniales  nee  laicae,  si  praesumant,  trihus 
ehdomadibus  poeniteant.  Similiter  poeniteant  quae  intrant 
ecclesiam  ante  mundum  sanguinem  post  partum,  id  est  XL  diebtis. 
Noch   bezeichnender   ist  Theod.  I  2  §  22   (Wasserschi.  S.  187): 

Qui  diligit  feminam  mente,  veniam  petat  a  Deo.  Si  haec 
dixerit,  i.  e.  de  amore  et  amicitia,  sed  non  est  susceptus  ab  ea, 
VII  dies  poeniteat.  u.  s.  w.  (vgl.  auch  S.  130  ff.). 

Die  Menge  solcher  Stellen  beweist,  dass  Heinzel,  Stil  S.  39 
auf  einen  vereinzelten  Zug,  der  ihm  bei  ^Ifric  aufstösst,  zu 
viel  Gewicht  legt:  er  scheint  der  Meinung  zu  sein,  im  10.  Jahr- 
hundert habe  die  Kirche  versucht,  die  Stellung  der  Frau  zu 
steigern,  weil  ^Ifric  einmal  eine  kleine  Bibelfälschung  zu 
Gunsten  der  Frauen  vornehme.  Zudem  ist  es  wohl  sehr  frag- 
lich, ob  hier  Absicht  vorliegt.    M.  zitiert  nämlich  Col.  Kap.  3, 19 : 

Viri !  diligite  uxores  vestras,  u.  s.  w.  als  vom  Apostel  in  folgender 
Weise  geschrieben,  Hom.  II  S.  322,25—29: 
Lußad,  ^e  weras,  eowere  wlf  on  cewe;  ne  beo  ^e  bitere  him 
un^ebeorMlce,  and  healdaÖ  eowere  öewe,  swä  swä  eow  llcaö  Jioet 
eowere  wlf  healdon  M  wiÖ  forli^re:  ^cet  pcet  se  wer  gewltnaÖ 
on  eawbrcecum  wtfe,  pcet  ^ewltnaÖ  Drillten  on  eawbrcecum  were. 
„Liebet,  ihr  Männer,  eure  Ehefrauen.  Benehmt  euch  nicht 
hart  und  ungebürlich  gegen  sie  und  haltet  eure  Ehe  so  wie 
es  euch  gefällt,  dass  eure  Frauen  sich  vor  Ehebruch  bewahren. 
Was  der  Mann  an  einem  ehebrecherischen  Weibe  straft,  das 
straft  der  Herr  an  einem  ehebrecherischen  Manne  (Heinzel, 
a.  a.  0.)." 

Gleichwohl  bemüht  sich  die  Kirche,  die  gesetzliche 
Inferiorität  der  Frau  zu  heben,  und  das  ist  nicht  auf- 
auffällig, sondern  verträgt  sich  trotzalledem  mit  ihren 
entgegengesetzten  Bestrebungen,  die  ich  oben  charakteri- 
siert habe:  musste  es  doch  ihr,  der  Keligion  mildernder  Liebe, 
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am  Herzen  liegen,   die  Härten,   die   eine   strenge  Gesclileclits- 
mundschaft  mit  sich  bringen  konnte,  zu  beseitigen. 

Unter  dem  Zeichen  jener  ablehnenden  Haltung  gegen- 
über der  Frau  steht  die  gesamte  jüngere,  geistliche 
Epik. 

Die  Gründe,  weshalb  sich  aus  der  späteren  Zeit  nur 
Epen  solch  kirchlicher,  also  auch  frauenfeindlicher  Ten- 
denz erhalten  haben,  sind  folgende:  Nachdem  durch  Ein- 
führung des  Christentums  der  nationalen  Epik  der  Untergang 
bereitet  und  an  deren  Stelle  die  christliche  getreten  ist,  ruht 
die  litterarische  Produktion  in  den  Händen  von  Geist- 
lichen oder  geistlich  gesinnten  Männern.  Dazu  kommt, 
dass,  wenn  vielleicht  doch  noch  volkstümliche  Gedichte  verfasst 
wurden,  diese  uns  verloren  gehen  mussten,  denn  auch  die 
Ueberlieferung  der  litterarischen  Denkmäler  wird  von 
Geistlichen  besorgt,  die  grosse  Sammelhandschriften:  das 
Vercelli-,  Exeterbuch  und  den  Codex  Junius  —  nach  ihrem 
Geschmacke  zusammenstellen  lassen. 
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1)  Es  ist  die  Nenbearbeitung  eines  schon  im  Jahre  1862  nnter  etwas 
anderem  Titel  erschienenen  Buches.   Beachte  dies  für  S.  2  (oben)  d.  Sehr. 


Einige  Berichtigungen  und  Nachträge. 


S.  9  Anm.  1,  statt  Eadw.  lies:  Eadm.'s. 

S.  16  Anm.  1  u.  s.  w,:  Herr  Prof.  Liebermann  maclit  mich 
brieflich  darauf  aufmerksam,  dass  der  von  Tborpe  ab- 
gedruckte Egbert  im  wesentlichen  fränkisch  und  nur  zu 
Ende  des  10.  Jahrh.  ins  ags.  tibersetzt  sei. 

S.  22  Z.  17  (v.  0.),  statt  468  lies:  498. 

A.  a.  0.  Z.  22  f.  (v.  o.) :  Das  Schwanken  des  anlautenden  Kon- 
sonanten im  ahd.  —  da  nur  eine  orthographische  Er- 
scheinung —  kann  nicht  als  Parallele  dienen,  wie  Herr 
Prof.  Roethe  geltend  macht. 

S.  27  ff.:  Die  Erzählung  Prokop's  ist  nur  Sage,  aber  der  In- 
halt gleichwohl  verwendbar  (Liebermann). 

S.  31:  Zu  dem  Bilde  bemerkt  Herr  Prof.  Liebermann:  „Die 
.  Figur  links  ist  jedenfalls  nicht  der  Bräutigam;  weil  nackt 
wahrscheinlich  ein  Unfreier  —  das  Bild  schwerlich  eine 
Verlobung". 

Meiner  Ansicht  nach  dürfen  wir  nun  kaum  annehmen,  dass 
Strutt,  als  er  das  Bild  aus  der  Hds.  heraushob,  es  für  eine 
„marriage"  erklärt  haben  würde,  wenn  ihn  nicht  der  um- 
gebende Text  irgend  welchen  Anlass  dazu  geboten  hätte. 
Auch  Friedberg,  Recht  der  Eheschi.  S.  34  u.  daselbst  Anm.  5 
trägt  kein  Bedenken,  Strutt's  Meinung  zu  akzeptieren.  Wenn 
ich  es  für  eine  Verlobung  halte,  so  thut  das  hier  zunächst 
nichts  zur  Sache. 
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Es  kam  also  darauf  an,  genau  festzustellen,  in  welchem 
Zusammenhange  sich  die  Abbildung  findet  —  eine  Frage, 
über  die  Herr  Dr.  Björkman,  der  augenblicklich  in  London 
weilt,  für  mich  in  dankenswertester  Weise  Nachforschungen 
unternommen  hat. 

Der  Inhalt  von  Cod.  Cott.  Tib.  B.  V  bl.  78»^— 87''  ist  nach 
dem  Kataloge  der  Cott.  Sammlung:  „Descriptio  topograpMca 
aliquot  regionum  .  .  .  in  Oriente  . . .  Multa  de  monstris,  quae 
continet,  liaud  dissimilibus  iis  quae  memoranfur  apud  Solinum, 
Ctesiam,  et  in  interpolatis  exemplarihus  itinerum  J.  de  Maunde- 
ville  .  .  .  Imperfectus  videtur  hie  tractatus,  fahulisque  plenus. 
Fragmentum  aliud  ejusdem  lihelli  exstat  in  Codice  qui  in- 
scrihitur  Vitellius  A.  XV".  Diese  seltsame  Weltbeschreibung 
ist  auf  jeder  Seite  in  der  Regel  mit  zwei  Bildern  geschmückt. 

Das  unsrige  befindet  sich  auf  Blatt  86"  oben  und  bezieht 
sich  auf  die  vorhergehende  Seite  Blatt  85'',  wo  folgendes  von 
einem  orientalischen  Volke  berichtet  wird:  Hoc  genus  liominum 
multos  vivit  annos,  homines  sunt  henigni  et  si  qui  ad  eos  uener 
cum  mulierih:  eos  remittunt.  Alexander  aute  Macedis'  cum  ad 
eos  uenisset  miratus  ^.  eorum  humanitatem  nee  uoluit  eis  nocere 
nee  ultra  uoluit  occidere. 

Dis  manncynn  lifad  fela  geara  and  hi  syndon  fremfulfe  (wohl 
= -fülle)  menn  and  gyfhwylc  mann  to  Mm  cymeÖ ])onne  gyfad 
he  him  wif  oer  hi  hine  onweg  Icetan.  Se  Macedonisca  Alexander 
])a  da  he  him  to  com  Jm  wces  he  wundriende  hyra  menniscnysse 
ne  wolde  he  hi  ctvellan  ne  him  naiviht  laÖes  don.  Es  pflegt 
den  Fremdling,  ehe  es  ihn  entlässt,  mit  einem  Weibe  zu  be- 
schenken —  und  diese  Situation,  das  „gyfan  him  wtf" ,  hat 
der  Schöpfer  unseres  Bildes  festhalten  wollen. 

In  der  naiven  Unbefangenheit  jener  Zeit  stellte  er  die 
Zeremonie  nun  so  dar,  wie  sie  sich  täglich  vor  seinen  Augen, 
bei  seinem  eigenen  Volke  vollzog;  denn  es  lag  ihm  fern, 
historische  Treue  zu  erstreben  (vgl.  dieselbe  Beobachtung  bei 
Darstellung  biblischer  Stoffe,  s.  S.  5  oben).  Meine  Interpretation 
des  Bildes  (S.  31  ff.)  hat  ja  gezeigt,  dass  die  ganze  Feierlichkeit 
in  durchaus  germanischer  Weise  vor  sich  geht. 

Die  germanischen  und  speziell  angelsächsischen  An- 
schauungen des  Malers  lässt  aber  noch  in  besonders  auffälliger 
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Form  eine  Figur  auf  dem  Bilde,  die  des  Bräutigams,  er- 
kennen: Gemäss  dem  Zusammenhange,  den  das  Bild  verdeut- 
lichen soll,  ist  der  Mann,  dem  die  Frau  „gegeben"  wird,  ein 
Landfremder.  Um  dies  Moment  nicht  zu  verwischen,  lässt 
ihn  der  angelsächsische  Künstler  halb  nackt  (d.  h.  mit  ent- 
blössten  Beinen  und  Füssen)  erscheinen,  als  Unfreien,  denn 
nach  seinen  Begriffen  ist  der  Fremdling  rechtlos:  wofern  er 
sich  nicht  in  den  Schutz  eines  Volksgenossen  begeben  hat, 
wird  er  einem  Kriegsgefangenen  gleichgeachtet  und  kann 
straflos  getötet  oder  —  ver knechtet  werden.  „Der  Stecken, 
den  der  Landfremde  in  der  Hand  hat,  ist  nun  ohne  Zweifel 
ein  Wand  er  st  ab,  d.  h.  ein  abgehauener  Ast,  an  welchem 
die  Kanten  die  Entfernung  der  kleineren  Zweige  andeuten 
(Morsbach)." 

Der  Wert  des  Bildes  für  die  Kenntnis  der  ags.  Verlobungs- 
feierlichkeit bleibt  demnach  ungeschmälert  bestehen. 

S.  37  Z.  10  (v.  0.):  Die  zweite  von  mir  gegebene  Stelle  ist 
die  Quelle  der  ersten  (Liebermann). 

S.  49  und  50  und  daselbst  Anm.  1:  Nach  erneuter  Prüfung 
scheint  es  mir  doch  nicht  ganz  unmöglich,  dass  Ettmüller 
Recht  hatte,  ags.  häd-  in  häd-swm{a)pe  (-a)  mit  goth.  he])jö 
zu  vergleichen  —  allerdings  auf  Grund  ganz  verschiedener 
Voraussetzungen. 

E.'s  Ansatz  (Vorda  V.  S.  485)  ags.  häd  (=  häd?),  -e,  f. 
„Camera'^,  cf.  goth.  hepjö  (==  hdiwapjo),  zur  Wurzel  *hiw-  ge- 
hörend ist  natürlich  unhaltbar. 

Wenn  wir  aber  daran  festhalten,  dass  goth.  hepjö  mit  lat. 
catlnus,  griech.  xorvXr]  u.  s.  w.  urverwandt  sei,  würde  ihm 
allerdings  genau  ein  ags.  *hce])e  entsprechen,  wie  ich  oben  aus- 
einander gesetzt.  Aber  dabei  habe  ich  mich  zu  sehr  vom 
gothischen  leiten  lassen. 

Zunächst  ist  zu  bedenken,  dass  im  goth.  grammatischer 
Wechsel  mit  Ausnahme  weniger  Reste  (vgl.  Streitberg,  Goth. 
Elementarb.  §  132)  durch  Ausgleichung  beseitigt  ist,  also 

goth.:  qipan  —  qa])  —  qepum  —  qipans,  aber 
ags. :  cwedan  —  cwced  —  cwcedon  —  cweden. 
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Demgemäss  musste  idg.  *M-,  uvgerm.  ^he])-,  bezw.  *h^ö-'.  goth. 
*}iep-.  ags.  aber  *hmd-  (wests.),  bezw.  ^hed-  (anglisch-kentisch) 
ergeben.  Nun  braucben  wir  für  das  ags.  nicht  auch  eine  ju- 
Bildung,  wie  es  goth.  hep-jö  ist,  anzunehmen,  sondern  vielleicht 
einen  einfachen  a-  oder  auch  w-Stamm,  also  ags.  *höed  {*hed), 
oder  *häd.  Letztere  Form  würde  sich  dann  zu  *hwd  verhalten 
wie  swär  zu  swcer,  täl  zu  Wl  u.  s.  w.  (vgl.  Kluge,  Anglia, 
Anz.  V  S.  82  und  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.»  §  57  Anm.  3). 


Druck  von  Ehrhardt  Karras,  Halle  a.  S. 
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